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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 



JAtfES KIREE PAULDIXO. 

Is ilc-tc-ndctl from one of tlio carir pioneers of 
the State of Xew York, who appears in the an- 
cient records of Ulster County, of winch he was 
sheriff in tlie time of (njvornor Dongan, some- 
times as Ilendrick PauUinck, sometimes an llein- 
rick Panlden, and at others llennr Pawling, which 
was pn>hablv his English name,*b<:iiig so written 
in a grant of four thousand acres of laud in Dutch- 
ess Cininty to his widow EU.jo Pawling, by King 
AYilliam the Thi rd. This c ml u^io:i of names is to 
bo partly tracod to the struggle for ascendency 
between the Dutch and English languages, and 
partly to the careles^sness of the writers, who were 
not much practised iu ortlK>graphy ; so that from 
these caa:ies it remains d^nilttful whether Henry 
Pawling wan of English or Dutch extraction. 

Bubse^iently to this grant of King William tbo 
family removed to DutclK»ss County, a township 
of which is still called after their name. The 
graudfutlier of the subject of tills sketch, many 
years previous to tlie Revolution, settled in tho 
count}' of Westchester, on a farm still in pos.«es- 
sion of his descendant*. lie always wrote his 
name Patddinp, which has been ever Vinos adopted 
by that branch of the family, thongli that of Paw- 
ling has been retained by the oiIkts. The resi- 
dence of Paulding^s father being "within the 
lines," that is in tlio district inter\-enlng between 
the British army at New York and tho Americtan 
forces in the Highlands, and he iKMiig a somewhat 
distinguished Whig of tho good old revolutionary 
stamp, his family was exposed to tlie iusulta and 
depredations of the Jagars the T«»riefl. and tho 
Cow Hoys. He removed his family in oonse- 
queiioo to Dutdiess Cooutyi wb«rre lio possofiscd 
VOL. u.— I 



some property. Here Paulding was bom, Angoat 
22, 1779, at a place called Pleasant Valley, ffia 
father who, previous to the commencement of the 
Revolution, iiad acquired a competency, took a de- 
ciclcil and active part in the preliminary straggles; 
wfls a leader of the Whig party in the county of 
Westchester; a member of the first Committee of 



con^etpience of tlie total extinction ot tne paUie 
credit, and the almost hopeless state of the good 
cause, it was sometimes impossible to procure tiie 
necj.<sary supplies for the American army then 
occupyifig the highlands of the Hud.M>n, he made 
use of his own credit with his neighbors, the tax* 
mers, and became responsible for large sums of 
money. At the conclusion of the Vrar, on pre- 
senting his accounts to the Anditor-Genend, this 
portion of them was rejected on tlie ground thai 
lie was not authorized to mnke these pledges in 
behalf of government. He retired a rumod man, 
was thrown into a prison, which accidentally taking 
fire, ho walked home and remained unmolested by 
his creditors. Ho could never be persuaded to- 
renew his application to government; wonld nerer 
accept any otfice ; and though he lived to a great 
ago made no exertions whatever to retrieve his 
fortunes. His wife, who was the main stay of 
the family, and a woman of great energy, Industiy. 
and eocmomy, survived him several years and died 
still more aged. 

AfVer the peace tho family returned to- their 
former abode m Westchester, where Pauldiiigwas 
educated at the village school, a log-house nearly 
two miles distant from his residcnoe, In whfoh he 
received all the learning he ever acquired from 
the tuition of others, so tliat he may be fairiy eon* 
sidered a self-made man. Here he remained 9X 
home until ho arrived at manho6d, whenheoomo 
to the city of New York. His first sokmrn In the 
city was with tho late Mr. William lnring» who 
had married his sister, a man of wH and ffK&n^ 
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whose home was the fnmiliAr rc^rt of a knot of 
young iiien of a similnr .^ainp, who were iiieinbcrs 
of tho CnUlopcan Society, one of the first purely 
literary iu:>titationfi establislieil in tlie city.* He 
also became intimate at this time with Washing- 
ton Irving, who5« elder brother AVilliam nian-icd 
Paul<Iing*s si>ter, and in connexion with whom ho 
made })is first literan* venture in the publication 
of the series of pcriiHlical ess;iy8 entitle«l Salma- 
gundi ; or the WhiiH'Whatii9* and Ojfinioua of 
Laxincclot Laugsloff and othen^ which wore is- 
sued by David Long>vorth, a respectable but 
whimsical bookseller of tlie time?, who, in virtue 
of having a copy of Boydell's Shake.<i)eare, the 
plates of uhich he eshibite<l in his second story, 
cljri>tened his shop the ShakesjieareGaller}'; some- 
times, too, calling it on the title-pajres of his pub- 
lications tl le Sentimental Epicure's Ordinary. lie 
was an extensive publisher of plays foreign and 
native, and became famous for hb euterpriae of the 
New York Directory .f 

The first number of Salmagundi appeared Sa- 
turday, January 24, 1807, in an eiglitcenmo. of 
twenty pages. It closed with the issue of numl>er 
twenty, Januory 25, 1808. It was the joint work 
of Paulding and Irving, with the exception of the 
poetical epistles and three or four of the prose 
articles, which were from the pen of Williaiii Ir- 
Ting. The work was a brilliant &ncces> from tho 
start. The hnmors of the town wore hit off with 
a freshness which is still unexhaustdl to the read- 
ers of an entirely different generation. It dis- 
closed, too, the literary faculties ttf^he writers, 
both very voung men, with a rich promi:*e for the 
future, in delicate shades of observation, the more 
pungent traits of satire, and a happy vein of de- 
scription which grew out of an unafiected love of 
nature, and was enlivened bv studies in the best 
school of English poetry. \\'hctk the work was 
concluded its two chief authors jiursued tlieir lite- 
rary career apart; but it is noticeable as an exhi- 
bition of their kindly character, that the early 



• On« of the membcn ©f this focfety was liirliard Binirbam 
Da\ la, who maa uiach admired for lilsptKiical la!ciit». In hia 
appearance and mannera he ia cald to hare reminded his a.««o- 
cutcft of 01Iv«r GoldMnlth. His perron was cIunl^y. bis nun- 
ner awkward, his spei>ch embarrassed, and his rimplicltx most 
remarkable In one «'ho had been born and broniriit up in the 
mldn of a crowd of lils fellow ereatuiva. Ho was born in New 
York, Anpist SI. 1771, was educated at Columbia College, mo- 
dvsilT pnrsacd tba buf^lnoss of hi» father, In earring or setilp- 
tnre In wood, bnt «-aa Induecd In IIH to andertake tho eol- 
torial department of the IHarff, a dailj gazette publi»iied In 
New York, for which he wrote durlni; a year. He was too sen- 
sitive, and hie literary tastea, which lav In the direction of the 
belles lettna, wen* too delicate for th» jmrsnit. He next en- 
Itaped in merrantll* alEiira. In 1790 he All a victim to the yel- 
low fever then prevallinc In Kew York, carr)-in(r the seeds of 
the disc ase with him to New Bmnswick, Krw Jcrik'y, where ho 
died in hIa twenty-vlphtb year. His poema were expressions 
of personal fecllni; and sentiment, and have a tinge of melan- 
choly. Tliey were collected by hin fiHcnda of tho Calliopcan 
Bocietr after hIa death and published by Swords la 18t.T. with 
» well written nrvfutory memoir fh>m tli« pen of John T. 
Irving. A n "^ Ode to I maslnat ion"* showa hIa earnestness, aa a 
clever ** Elegy on an Old Wis found In the street,** does hia ho- 
mnr. He was also a eontrlbotor to tho Drone pnpcraln tb« 
Kew York Magazine, where ho drew a well written cfatracter 
of himself nnder the name of Martlet. 

♦ '•David I^ngworth, an eooentric booksollor. who had ftllod 



atarce apartment with the valuable engravings of Boydell'l 
Shakcspeoffo Gallery, inagniflc«>iitly fhunvd, and h«A nenrlT 
obpcnred the fh>nt of hto iMiQse with a tmuo aign,— « eoloMia 
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partnership in Salmagundi has nercr been dis- 
solved by a division of tho joint stuck between the 
owners of tlie separate articles. The whole is 
included in tlie iuconiplete stereotype edition of 
Paulding^s works. In 1819a sea>nd series of tlie 
work woA published, which was entirely fnim his 
hand. Though not unsuccessful, it was not re- 
cti vetl by the fiublic as its predecessor. The 
" town" interest had diminished. More than ten 
years had elapsed ; the writer was then engaged 
in oflicial duties at Washinprton ; his mind had t\»- 
bumed a grtivcr cost, and the second series of S«il- 
m:igundi is delicicnt in that buoyant spirit of viva- 
city which is one of the distinguishing features of 
the first 

Alx>ut the period of the commencement of the 
second war with England, his feelings being 
rtroiigly excited by the {xisition of alVairs of tho 
times, he published The Ditertiug IlUlory of 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan^ in the stvle of 
Arbuthnot, in whi<h the United States amf Eng- 
land are represente<l ns private individuals father 
and son enpiged in a d(»niestic feud. In this work 
the policy and conduct of England towards tho 
United States is keenly but gowMiumoredly sa- 
tirized, so much so that the whole was republished 
in numbers in one of the British joumaK It 
pa<^8e<1 through several e<litions, one of which is . 
embellished with t^everal capital illustrations by 
Jarvia, and was among the ino>t successful of the 
anthor^s ])roduction8. In the volume of Harpers' 
e<1ition of this tale it is followed by another iu the 
vaine vein called the HUtcry <if Uncle Sam and 
hie Boy$, 

The Diverting ITistorv was followed by a poem 
entitled The Lay of the Seottitth Fid/dJe^ a free 
pannlv of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, which ap- 
peared anonynlou^ly, like most (»f Paulding's ear- 
lier writings. This pi-oductiou is principally de- 
voted to satirizing the i»redat<)iy warfare of the 
B^iti^h on Chesai»eake Bay, ami, what is some- 
what ivniarkaMe, was published in a verv hand- 
some style in London with a preface higlily c»in- 
]iliinentary to the auth<»r. The hero is Admiral 
Cockbum, and the principal incident the burning 
and Faekiiig the little town of Havre de Grace on 
the coast of Maryland. It had at that time what 
might be called* the distinction of provoking a 
fierce review from the I^»ndon Quarteriy. It is 
clever as a parody, and contains many passages 
entiixly original and of no inconsiderable beauty. 
Paulding nN>n after published a ]>ani]ihlet in 
prose. The United States and England^ taking up 
the defence of the country against the attack of 
the liondon Quarterly in its famous review of In- 
gei-soirs Inchiquin Letter)^. Tho t^ale of the work 
was intciTupted by tho failure of tlie publisher 
about tho time of its publication. It however 
attnictcil tho notice of President MadiM»n, and 
paved the way for tho subsequent political career 
of the author. The design of the work was to 
exiMise tho unwarrantable course of the Quarterly 
in drawing general conclusions from solitary ex- 
nmplets and for this puriKiso tho author citea in« 
staiic;»i IVoni the nowspaiiers of England ond other 



• The T^iyofthoBeotttah Fiddle; •TMeofITaTi«4oOrac«. 
Bnppnpcd to be written by Walter Beott, Kao. Flrat Amorlean, 
fVum the fourth Kdlnbnrrh riMtlon. Now York : laikocp u4 
Bnidfkifa. Uia 8tmo.tv^«tt. 
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r >nrces to sliow that if tlie«« nro to be Mstiincd as 
the stamlard of rifitional morality or maniier!» tlie 
Eii;rli»h are far in a<lvaii<e oi the Americans in 
vul-'Mfity, vice, niul depravity. 

IhU was lolKiwcd up, in 1822, bv A Slrtch of 
Oil England by a Keie England }fnn^ piiq)«»rtin!j 
to t>e a narrative of a tour in that country. It 
co'.iniK'nces with an account of various iravellinp 
im-itleiit.-i humorou-'ly narratc<l; but tlie writer 
84>on pft-'ies to a discussion of the social, rdiirious, 
and ]M)liiic:d points of diirercnce bctwoiMi tlio two 
naruui-*, which occujnes the chief ix)rlion t»f the 
volumes. In I8'2i he returned to this suhject in 
a new satire <»n ll.o Enj:li.-h traveller^, John Bull 
in America; or On Keto Munchimen^ pur|M>rtinf? 
to Ihj a tour of a eoeknoy En^rli^h traveller in the 
United State*. Jt exhibits a broad carirnture of 
the i^znorant blunders and honiehred preiiulieesof 
tills cla^s of nutinnal libeller?, cqr.ally prov-naiive 
of laujrht'.T an«l contempt. Tlic liero, through 
various chauces, freiiuontly encounters a shrewd 
little Frenchman wearing a white hat, dr:»i)ed in 
white dimity, with gold car-rings ^^ho, from 
mectinj* so continn.iUy, lie is at length convinced 
is seeking an oi)portunity to rob, if not to uuirder 
him. 

Ill 1815, after a tonr through Virginia, he wrote 
Letters from the tSiwth, by a Northern Man, i»rin- 
cii»ally occupied with sketching the be.iutics of 
the hcenery and the manners of tho people of the 
"Ancient Doniiuion." The author digres-^s to 
various subjects, on which he delivers his opinions 
with his usual fetraightforward frankness. 

In 1818 np|K?ared his principal i)»)e!ical pnxlnc- 
tion, The Bachroothmnn^ an American iKK'm in 
sentiment, scenery, and incidents. It is in six 
bo«>ks of some five liundred lines each, written in 
tho heroic meat*ure. Ha-il, tho hero, apjiears at 
the opening as n rural lalM)rer on the banks of tho 
Iludson, riyhiced to ]H)verty by being confined a 
whole winter by sickness. On the approach of 
Sjiring he is attracted by reports of the fertility of 
the West, the chea]»ness of the land, and the pros- 
pect of improving his cmdition, and resolves to 
seek his fortune in tli.it far distant paradise, lie 
abandons his home, and proceeds on his adven- 
tore accompanied by his wife and family. Tho 
wandercr^s farewell, as he turns a last look on tho 
course of the Iludson throagh the Highlands, is a 
pleasant passage of descri])tion; and tho journey 
through Jersey and Pennsylvania to the Ohio, 
presents various little incidents, as well as 
sketches of scenery evidently, drawn from tlie 
life by a true lover of nature. Arrived at Pitts- 
burg, ho proceeds with a company of emi- 
grants ho finds collected there to iiis destination 
m ono of those primitive vessels called Broad- 
horns, which have become almost obsolete unco 
tho introduction of steamers. Hero the progress 
of an infant settlement is sketched, and tho anthor, 
after seeing Basil comfortably honsed, leaves him 
somewhat abruptly to plunge into tho de^^ert wild, 
and introdnoe his readers to tho Indian prophet^ 
who, in coi^unctioQ with somo rcncgndo whites, 
w:ia at that timo employed in stirring up tho 
savages to take jiartin the approaching hostilities 
between Uie United States and £ngland, and by 
whom the little nettlomcnt of Banil and his com- 
miiions la subsoquently ravaged and dostroyod. 
War oQsaet; tlio Uekwoodsmen with IksU at 



their head punsne the savage fiTul finnlly Avcr> 
take them: a hl«>ody fight follows; the prr>ph;st 
falls by the hand oV Ibi-il, and tho Mv.iges are 
completely n>ute<l. B.asil returns homo; peace is 
restored, and he ))as<i'S the remainder of his lite 
in pn><perity and honor. Tlic ixwm clises with 
a glowing niK)strophe to the native land of the 
author. 

The descriptive parts of this poem are perhaps 
the Ix-st jH^rtion-s of the work. The ver>iticatioii 
is in general vigomas and glowing, tliough there 
are not a few (Hc;i'«i<)nal exceptions, together with 
somo inaceuraoies t)f ex,>re>5'ion, which the auth(V 
would probably now correct wera a new edition 
called for. The Ha< kwrnnlMnan belongs to the 
oM school of poetry, and met with but ordinary 
success at home, though tranbUtions of a portion 
Were publislied and praised in a literary periodicnl 
of the time at Paris. 

The scene of Paulding's first novel ia laid 
among tho early Swedish settlers on the Dela- 
ware. It was originally calk*d Koni^marh^ or 
th^ Long Finne^ a name that occurs in our eaHy 
records but the title was changed in a subsequent 
editi<m to Old Tinn* in the Nfie World^ for rea- 
.(^ns set forth in tlie publisher's notice. It was 
divided into separate l>ooks, each preceded by an 
introductory chapter after the manner of Hold- 
ing's Tom Jonos^and having little connexion with 
the story. They are for the most part satirical, 
and in the progress of the narrative tho anthdr 
panxlies Noma of the Fitful Head in tho pereon 
of Bonibie of the Frizzled Head, an ancient 
colored virago. 

In 1826 he wrote Merry Talee of the Threm 
WiJie Men r>f Gotham^ prefac^id by a grave disaer- 
tat ion on the existence and locality of that re- 
nowned city. This was a satire on Mr. Owen^a 
system of Sx^ialism. which then first beg:in to a^ 
tract attention in the United States on Phreno- 
logy, an<l the legal maxim of Caveat Emptor^ 
each exemplified in a separate story, Tho Threa 
Wise Men are introduced at sea in the famous 
Bowl, rchiiing in turn their experience with a 
view of dissipating the ennui of tne voyage. 

This was followed by The TrareUer'e Guide^ 
which was mistaken for on actual itineraiy. in 
consequence of which it was christened somewhat 
irreverently The Xcto FilgrinCe Progreet. It ia 
a burlesque on the grandiloquonoo of the carroDt 
Guide Books, and the works of English trarellexa 
in America. It exhibits many satirical sketehee 
of fitshionablo life and manners, and will ba a 
treasure to future antiquaries for its allusions to 
scenes and persons who flourished at the tiuM 
when, as tho writer avers, the dandy moat nerer^ 
under any temi)tation, extend his morning prome- 
nade westwanfly, and step bevond the northwest 
corner of Chambers street, all beyond being tqI- 
gar terra incognita to tlie fa«liionable world. 
Union Square was Uien a dimlnutiro DisoMd 
Swamn, and Thirteenth street a lamentable lesort 
of cockney s]H)rtsmen. This was in 182S| when 
to bo mistress of a tliroe-stoiy brick honseii with 
niahog:iny folding doors, and marble mantefa. waa 
the highest ambition of a fasliioaable boUe. After 
exhausting New York, tho touriat reoominenda 
one of those ^stmijytuoiu aqoatle pehMOiii** the 
safety bargca, which it grievca him to eee 
slmoet deserted for tho swiller stosinorii 
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esixjciHlly by thoso "wh«>?e time being worth 
notliin*;, they ore tinxioiia to wivo as imu*h of it 
as possible. In one of tlicse he proccc<U leisurely 
up the river to Albany, loitering by the wny, no- 
ticing the varioia town^j and otlicr objects of 
interest, imhil.cpng in a variety of pliilosopliical 
abstnk!tions and opinion:^, now altogether con- 
sinned to tlie dark agef». Finally he amves at 
BaNton and Saratoga by staire-coach, where ho i 
iiinkes himself merry with foibles of the elite, the 
inanoiuvres of di>creet mother?, the innocent arts 
of their nnsopliistic^ited daughters, and the deplo* 
mble fate of all grey-wl.iskere<l bachelor?, who ! 
eeek tlieir helpmates at fashionable waterinj:- 
places. The remainder of ihe volume is occupied , 
-with rules for the belmvior of young ladies, mar- ! 
ried people, and bachelors young and old, at the | 
time-renowned pprings. A number of short 
. stories and sketches are intersper-^ed thn^ugh the 
volume, which is highly characteristic of the 
anthor*8 peculiar humors. 

Tales of the Good Woman^ ly a Doultfyl Gen- 
ileman^ followed in sequence, and soon after ap- 
peared The Booh of St. Nicholas^ purj)orting to 
DO a translation from some curious old Dutch le- 
gends of Xew Amsterdam, but emanating ex- 
clusively from the fertile imagination of the 
author, lie c«)mmemorates most especially the 
few qjiaint old Dutch buildings, with the gable- 
ends to the streets, and steep ro<.>f:i edged like 
tlie teeth of a saw, the last of which m:untained 
its station in Kew street until within a few years 
past as a bakery famous for Xew Year Cakes, but 
at length fell a victim to the spirit of " progress. " 
Tlie Dutehman^s Firettide^ a story foundetl on 
the manners of the old Dutch settler?, so charm- 
ingly sketched by Mrs. Grant* in tlie Memoirsof an 
American Lady, nc.^t made its api)earauce. It is 
-written in the author's happiest vein, and was 
the most jKipuLnr of all his productions. It went 
through six editions within the j'ear; was re- 
published in London, and translate<l into the 
iVcnch and Dutch langtiages. This work was 
succeeded bv Weatucard Ho ! the scene of which is 
principally laid in Kentucky, though the story Is 
oommenced in Virginia. The Dutchman's Fireside 
-WAS published in Paris under the title of Le Coin du 
Feu <f un Mollanduii. For each of these novels 
the author, as we are assured, received the then 
and still important sutn of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars from the publishers on delivery of the nuuiu- 
■eript. 

A Life of Wa$hingtony principally prepared for 



DantAO M'Vkliif. irlionuin; U her tlilfdli&id to AmvftraM 

of Kfw Yt^rk ; tut a t1m# &t AHi^my aatl M CHircL*a, rlallliii: ib« 
froTitlvf Nftflviuvi-fA. Till* rtrUlcnco (tflmdci! Mn^ Oitu.t tU« 
msUrlnl fof the (i^iiilrfible di.'*erlpf Sons wLlfh flic nftcrwjipdi 
TTTLJtc of loan I Li r* In tMi itatc »aTln.'j cxli^ic^d Ihcfor^lhi- llcvo- 
lutlut). Iti Vit>-i fho i^tUTUed to Srotlai^d. Ill ITTSi fbe wfl* 
ciarrl 4 Ui ilic Kpv, Jsiix* Omtit, tbi> mtiMiiter <if La^rna la 
th^ lUv:^t\aml^. tn-cttnU^ hit vlduw In l^flt. Aflcr rhK »b« 
luirued bvf ttj"[ij:tiU tQ Utk^mlnie. flot niib]]p>>lihi^' a irulunie 
«»f l^ot'fii» Iti li^ U; thou hct l^'Uvn. frutn the Mi'diiUnv b* Ibf 
t ik'lectlfiii frkiin hiT cK}rrc^|Hkrkd«tir« frvm IT7I to Ir^A, U 
l^fML Ih-r KUmoIrt of nft AmerlrnJi Laiy wu (mb1]»li«'il 1« 
lS\y^\ hvw Iji^-^v* on ihn Burl^^^^EkEli>nll i^ribf? llL'lataiJkt^ In 
Hill Ht34 A iWm. KVirlrlc^ffn Ifmidnd iud Th1rlii^u,1n I«<14. 
Durinf; bi>r btlcr yodn ulia iruA (jultc a cc'fbi'tt)' In l^lln* 
bitr^ti, t^j^utU^g p\tofl4iat]f in tUu li\i\iff of Wt^ter ^O'tl^ vbA 
d.r«w v\^ t\»t nktinorlol vblvU H>f^hriL'»t Ui'T • fH'rriNliia t-f opA 
bnndnd pomdi f^^ni Qtvrgi IV. titi« died iivt. T^ 11^ at 



the nsc of the more youth fid class of readers, goo- 
cctMled tlH^se w«>rks of imagination. It was origi- 
nally publisheil in two small volumes, and after- 
wards incorporated with Har|>er9' Family Libra- 
ry. Five thousand copies were contracted for 
witli the publishers for distribution in the public 
6c1km>K It is an admirable pn>duction, ajid 
shows conclusively that tlie author is equally 
qualitied for « ditierent sphere of literature iVom 
that to which he has principally devoted himself. 
TluMigh written with a steady glow of patriotism, 
and a fnB perception of the eidted cliaracter and 
services of the Father of his country, it is pure 
fi-oin an approaches to inflation, exa^'^'cration, 
and iKirabast. The style is characterized by sim- 
plicity comlnneil with vigor; the narrative is 
clear and sulliciently co)>ious without rcdnn- 
d.ancy, comprising all the important events of the 
life of tlie lioro, intersiK.-r!?cd with vtirions clia- 
racterislic aiitfcdotes which give additional inter- 
est to tlie work, without <legrading it to mere 
gossip, and is strongly imbued with the nation- 
ality of tlie author. Being addressed to the 
youthful reader, he frequently pauses in his nar- 
rative to inculcate the example of Washington's 
private and public virtues on his readers. The 
ch.iraetcr of Washington, as sununed up at the 
conclusion, is one of the most complete we have 
ever met with. 

In ]83(^ about the period that what is known 
ns the Mi:»Mmri Question w:^s greatly agitating 
the oi»nntry, both North and South, he published 
a review of the institution, under the title of 
Sfatertf in the dated Staten^ in which he reganls 
the suliKctwith »tn>ng southern synq*atliies. Ho 
considers slaver\' as the offspring of war ; as an 
expctlient of Immunity to prevent the ma«^sacre 
of prisoners by savage and barbarous tribes and 
nations, wlio having no system ft»r the exchange 
of prisoners, and no means of securing them, have 
in all time |iast l>een accustomed to put to death 
those wIhich) pcniccs they did not require as 
slaves. Ho treats the subject with reference both 
to divine and human laws, and iiassing from 
theory to the pmctical question as applicable to 
the Ijnited States, places before his renders the 
consequences, first of univencd cmanci]tation, 
next of political and social equality, and histly of 
amalgamation. 

The last of Paulding's avowed publicilions aro 
The Old Continental^ or the Price of Liberty, a 
Kevolntionary story, The Puritan and kU 
Daughter^ the scene of which is partly in Eng- 
land, partly in the United States^ and a volume 
of Ainericao Plays,* in conjunction with his 
youngest son AViliiam Irving Paulding, then a 
youth under age. The plots of these pieces aro 
defective, an<l the Incidents not sufliciently dra- 
I matio, but tlie didogne exhibits no inconsiderable 
degree of the w eomiea, 

Thk doses onr catalogue of the dilcf produo- 
tioiis of tlie author, which appeared at aiffereut 
intenrals djiring a period of nearly half a century. 

• AmMlem CooMdlaa by J. K. rftuMloff and WniiMB Irvtaf 
FmiMIiic Otmtentn^TlM BnckUiU, or Anwrleant in Ki«> 
kud; TiM NttbW Exile; MadmeD All^r Um Cure of Uvv^t 
AnthMtlilM. or Um EntbutUtU by th« Eur*. The ftrrt of thtm 
WM lUiNilv one by the fluher. It was writt^i ahorthr^afUr 
thaoMMhiaUiortbeWarormt. The veimne WM pa tW aliid 
br Umj * Hart ta Pblladalphia, la mi. 
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Most of them were republWiecl in a nnifirm st4?roo^ i 
typed e*1iti(m by Ilnr[»cr and Hrotlicrs in 183«5. I 
Tliey ain^titiitc, however, only a |K>rti<>n of his j 
wridiij?:*, which many of them appoared anony- j 
inously, and are di>jH?rse<l througli various iKiricnl- 
icals antl newspaper.-*, amonfr which are the , 
Kew York Mirn>r, the Anakctic, the Knicker- 
b«K*ker, and Graham's Ma;[;:izine, Ciodcy's Lady's 
Bo(jk, the Democratic Review, the Uni'te<l States 
Review, the Literary Worid, '\Vheat«>n's Naiiim- 
al Advocate, tlie Katii>n:il Intelligencer, the : 
Southern Pre<«, the AVashiuf^ton Union, &c., &c. • 
He aliio contrilmtcd two articles to a volume by . 
ditfeixMit hands e<Iitc;l by the late Robert C. Salnl^s ; 
whimsieally entitled lalen of the Glauhtr Spa. 
These contributions were, Childe Uodiff'* Pil- 
griinage^ and Sclhn the Friend of Mankind. The 
former is a burle-it|ue on fashionable tours*, the 
Litter exposes the indi>creet attempts of over- ; 
zeahm< |)liiliinthropi>ts to benefit mankind. Most ' 
of these contributions were ancmymous, and many i 
of .tlicm gratuitous ; to others he affixed his nuine, j 
on the ret^uisitioii of tlie publi.-liers. The c«»lkc- > 
tion would form many volumes compri>inii: a , 
great variety of tsultjects, and exJiibitin^ almost ' 
every diversity of style "from grave to gay, from , 
lively to severe." ! 

A favorite mode of our anthor is that of em- ' 
bodying and exemplifying some sajKicious moral 
in a brief story or alWgory, either verse or pros?, 
specimens of which may be seen in the Literary 
Worhl tmder the cajition of Odds and Knd*^ by 
an Ob/<okte Author^ in the New York Mirror, 
Graham^s Magazine, and other periodicals. 

He hjis also occasionally amused himself with 
the comiKisitioD of Fairy Tales, and is the anthor j 
of an anonj'mous volume publislied in 1838 by 
Appleton, called A Gift from Fairy l/ind^ beauti- 
fully illustrated by designs from Chapman. W© 
are inf(»niied that only one thousand copies of 
this work were contracted for by its publisher, 
five hundred of which were taken by a Ltrndon 
bookseller. It apfieared subseciuentlv to the 
•tereotyjied edition of Harjjer nud Brothers, and 
is not included in the series, which lias never been 
completed, owing, wo are informed, to some didi- 
culties between tlie anthor and liis publishers, in 
consequence of which It is now extremely diflicult 
to procure a complete set of his works. 

In alino-t all the writings of Paulding there is 
occa*donally infused a dash of his peculiar vein of 
humorous satire and keen sarcu tic irony. To 
those not familiarized with liis manner, such is 
the iinprising gravity, that it is sometimes some- 
what diflicult to decide when he la Jesting and 
when he is in earnest This is on the whole a 
great dis:idv:i!itAgc In an age when irony is seldom 
resorted t4\'and luia occasionally Bubjected the 
author to censure for opinions whldh he does not 
sanction. His mfist pnHiiinent cliaracteristic it, 
however, that of nationality. He found his inspi- 
ration at home at a time wlien American woods and 
^elds, and American traito of society, were gene- 
rally supposed to famish little if anv materials 
for origmalit}^. Ho not merely drew fils nonrish- 
inent from his native soil, bnt whenever *Hhat 
mother of a mighty race** was assailed from 



prcmscy of European example or European 
criticism; ho is a stem republican in all his 
writings. 

Fortunately he has lived to see a new era dawn- 
ing on his country. He has seen his coantry be- 
come intellectually, as well as iiolitically, indepen- 
dent^ and strong* in the result he labored and 
heli)ed U> achieve, he may now look back with 
Ciilm ciiunuimityon objects which once called for 
herious opi>o?ition, and laugli where the satirist 
once nigea. 

Though a literary man by profession, he has, 
ever since the conunencement of the second war 
with Enplanil, turncsl his mind occasionally to- 
wards politic-:, though never as an active politi- 
cian. His writings on this subject have been 
devoted to the Rnp|K)rt of those great prindples 
whieh lie at the root of tlie republican system, 
and to the maintenance of the rights of his 
country whenever assailed from any quarter. 
His progress in life has been upwards. In 1814 
or M5 he was appointed Secretary to the Hoard 
of Navy Commissioners, then first established. 
After holding this position for a few years, he 
resigned to take the oflicc of Na^^y Agent for the 
port of New York, which he held twelve years 
under difFerent administrations, and finallr re- 
signed on being placed at the head of the i^avy 
Department by President Van Huren. "We have 
heanl him state with some little pride, that all 
these offiees were bestowed without any solicita- 
tion on his iMirt, or tliat of his friends, so far as 
he knew. 

After presiding over the Navy Department 
nearly the entire tenn of Mr. Van Buren^s ad- 
ministration, he, according to custom, resigned 
his ollice on the inauguration of Pre«dent Har- 
rison, and soon afrerwards retired to a pleasant 
country residence on the east bank of tne Hud- 
son, in the county of Dutchess, where he now 
resides. 



:,^^*^r^' 



abroad by accumulated ii\)uries and insults, stood 
Q|> manfhlly In defence of her rights and her honor, 
lie has never on anjr occasion bowed to the su« 
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Ilcre, in the midst of his grand-ehildreB, en- 
joying as much health as generally <alU to the lot 
of tlireesoore and flfrecn, and stiU preserving la 
all their freshness tliose rural tastes aoqolrea %m 
his youtli, nature has rewarded here ' 
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in the calm pursuits of ngriciiltnre, lettered ease, 
and retireinvnt. In a late visit we paid him at 
Hyde Park, he infonns ns, he hud yiiiited the citj 
but twice in the last tcnycarsi, and gave his dailj 
routine in the following cheerful summary. ^^ I 
smoke a little, read a Httle, write a little, mm!- 
Tiate a little, grunihle a little, and sleep a great 
desU. I was once great at ])ulliug u]> woods, to 
iK-hidi I have a mortal anti])athy, especially bulls- 
eyes, wild carrots, and toad-tlox^alias butter and 
eggs. But my working days are ahiiosit over. I 
find that carrying seventy-five years on my 
shoulders is pretty nearly equal to the Eame num- 
ber of pounds, and instead of laboring myself, 
eit !n the shade watching the labors of others, 
-which I find quite sofiicient exercise." 

A, BCXAX. xAm— ntoM AX crisovs m ns lat or ms icot- 

TUH VWDLB. 

Close in a darksome corner sat 

A Mowling wight with old wool hat, 

That dauglcd o'er his sun-burnt broWy 

And many a gaping rent did shnv. 

IIi« i>cara in grim Inxiiriauce grew ; 

His great-toe pcop*d from either shoe ; 

His brawny elbow shone all bare ; 

All matted was liis carrot hair ; 

And in his sad face you might see» 

The withering look of poverty. 

He secniM aU desolate of heart, 

And in the revels took no ]>art ; 

Yet tho»e who watcird hut blood-shot eye. 

As the light dancers flitted by, 

Might jealousy and dark dcsjiair. 

And love detect, all miugled there. 

He never turn'd hb eye away 
From one fair dnmscrp.assing gay ; 
But ever in her nirj' romid, 
TVatch*d her quick step and lightaouie bound. 
Wherever in the dance she turn'd. 
He torn*d his eye, and that eye bum'd 
With such fieree spleen, that, sooth to say. 
It made the gazer turn away. 
Who was the damsel passing Csir, 
That caus'd his eyeballs thus to clare f 
It WAS the bloonnng Jersey maid, 
That our poor wight's tough heart betray'd. 
• ••••••• 

By Pompton's stream, that silent flows; 
Where many a wild-flower heedless blows. 
UnmarkM by any human eye, 
Unpluck'd by any passer-by. 
There stands a chureh, whose whiten'd side 
Is by the traveller often spied, 
Glittering among the branches fiiir 
Of locust trees that flourish there. 
Along the margin of the tide. 
That to the eye|nst seems to glide. 
And to tlie li«t*ning car ne'er throwt 
A murmur to disturb repose. 
The stately elm m^jestio towers, 
The lord of Pompton's fairy boweii. 
The willow, that its branches waves, 
0*er neighborhood of rustio gravei. 
Oft when tlie summer south-wind blowi^ 
Its thirsty tendrils, playful throws 
Into the river rambling there. 
The cooling influenee to share 
Of the pure stream, that bears imprest 
Bweet nature's image in ita breast 
Sometimes on snimy Babbath day. 
Our ragged wight would wend his wa j 
To tliis fair ehureh, mod lounge abov^ 



With mnnv an idle sunburnt lout; 
And stnmole o'er the silent graves; 
Or wliere tlic weeping-willow waves. 
His lisllcas length would lay him down. 
And s)>eU tlie legend on the stone. 
Twas here, as ancient matrons say. 
His eye first caught the damsel gay. 
Who, in the interval between 
Tlie terriccM, oft tript the green. 
And threw her witching eyes about, 
To great dismay of bmnpkm stout. 
Who felt his lieart rebellious beat. 
Whene'er tho»e eyes he chanced to meet 

As our poor wight all listless lay. 
Dozing the vacant hours awa}*. 
Or watching with his half-shut eye 
The bnzztiig flight of bee or fly, 
Tlie beautoousi damsel )«ass*d along, 
Huinniing a stave of sacred song. 
She threw her soft blue eyes sskanes^ 
And gave the booby such a gin nee. 
That quick his eyes wi*le open flew. 
And his wide mouUi flew open tna 
He gsz'd with wonder and suq>rise. 
At tlie mild lustre of her eyes. 
Her cherry lips, her dimpled cheek. 
Where Cupids play'd at liide and seek. 
Whence many an arrow well, I wot 
Against the wight's tough heart was sliot 

He follow'd her where'er she stray'd. 
While everv look hio love betray'd ; 
And when her milking she would pl]r, 
Sooth'd her picas'd ear with Rhino-Dis^ 
Or made the mountain echoe:) ring. 
With the great feats of John Paulding; — 
How he, stout moss-trooper bold, 
Rcfus'd the proffer'd glittering gold. 
And to the gnllant youth did cr^', 
"One of us two must quickly die ! ** 

On the rough meadow of his eheek, 

Tlie scythe lie laid full twice a week, 

Foster^ the honors of his head, 

Tliat wide as scmboak branches spread. 

With gra]>c-vine juice, and bear's^rease too. 

And dangled it in eeUkin queue. 

In short, he tried each gentle art 

To anchor fast her floating heart ; 

But still she scoru'd his tender tale. 

And saw unmov'd his cheek grow palc^ 

Flouted his suit with scorn so cold. 

And gave him oft the bug to hold. 

ax Kvximie walk dt vxacixiA— tkom vaa ueims raoif 
nssociB. 

In truth, the little solitary nook into which I am 
Just now thrown, bears an aspect so interesting, 
that it is ealeulnted to call up the mi«t touchii gly 
pleaiung exertions, in the minds of those who love 
to indulge in the eontem]ilation of beautinil scenes^ 
We are the sons of earth, and tlie indissoluble 
kindretl between naturs and man is demonstrated 
by our sense «*f her beauties. I shall not soon foi^ 
get last evening, which Oliver and myself spent 
at tills phiee. It was such as ean never lie descnbeil 
—I will therefore not attempt it; but it was still as 
tlie sleep, of innocence— pure as ether, and bright 
as immortality. Having travelled only fourteen 
miles tliat day, I did not feel tired as usual ; and 
after sapper strolled out alone along tlie windings 
of A little stream about twenty yards wide, tliat 
skirts a narrow strip of green mendow, between tlie 
brook and the high mountain at a little distanee. 

Yon will eonfcm mv landscapes are well watered, 
tar every om has a river. But sueh is the etie la 
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this region, vhcre all t]i« |>as<«s of the mountains 
ai-c made by little rivers, that in process of time 
liavo lubonrcil through, anti left a Bpurc for a roa<l 
oa their bjiik^. If nature will do these things, I 
cnn't help it — not L In the course of the ramble 
tlic muon rose over the inon:it:iin to the eastward, 
wliich being ju^t by, Beamed to brii:g the itlanet 
equally near; ond the bright eyes of the i>tar» began 
to gli^ten, as if weeping" t!»e*dcw8 of evening. I 
knew not the name oT one single star. But what 
of that? It is not ueee.i^ary to be nu astronomer, 
to coiilcniplatc with bublime emotions the glories of 
the sky at night, and the countless wondcn of the 
univei-se. 

Tho5o earl hi J godfathors of bciren's If^bts, 

That give a iiaino to every fixi-d »tar, 
Ilavo no more uroUt iif Ih. ir living ni-^tits, 

Tiiaa tboM tbat walk and wot Dot wliut they ortt. 

Men maybe too wise to wonder at anything; as 
they may be too ignorant to sec anything without 
wondering. Tlicre is reason also to believe, that 
astroaomers may be bonictiiucs so taken up with 
measuring the distaiK'Cs and mng:iitud«* of the stars, 
OS to lo<%e, in the intense minuteness of calculation, 
that noble expansion of feeling and intellect com- 
bined, which lifts from nature up to its great first 
cause. As resnects myself, I know no more of the 
planets, than the man in the moon. I only contem- 
plate them as unaj)proa<.hab]e, unextiui^uish&blc 
fires, glittering ufar off, in those azure fields whose 
beauty and splendour have pointed them out as the 
abode of the Divinity; as such, they fonn bright 
links in the chain of tiiouglit that leads diix'ctly to 
a contemplation of the Maker of heaven and earth. 
Kaiurc is, indeed, the only temple worthy of the 
Deity. There is a mute eloquence in her smile ; a 
majestic severity in her frown ; a divine charm in 
her harmony ; a sneechles* enerjry in her silence ; a 
voice in her thunders, that no reflecting being can 
rc:»iit It is in such scenes and seasons, that the 
heart is deepest smitten with the power and good* 
xiess of Providence, and t'.iat the soul demonstmtes 
its ca]>acity for maiiitaini:-!; an existence indei)cnd- 
eiit of matter, by ab^tra.'tin^ itself from the uody, 
and expatiating alone in the boundless regions of the 
past and the future. 

As I continued strolling forwanl, there gradually 
came a perfect calm— au«T even the aspen-tree whis- 
pere 1 no more. But it was not the deathlike calm 
of a winter*s night, when the northwest wind grows 
quiet, and the frosts begin in silence to forge fetters 
ior the running brooks, and the gentle current of 
life, that flows through the veins of the forest 
The voice of man and beast was indeeil unheard ; 
but the river murmure<l, and the insects ehir^>ed in 
the mild summer evening: There is eometlung se- 
pulchral in the repose of a winter night ; but in the 
genial seasons of the year, though the night is the 
emblem of repose, it is "the rejiose of the couch — not 
of the toml>---nature still breathes in the buzz of in- 
sects, the whis]>crings of the forests, and the mur- 
murs of the running brooks. W*c know she will 
awake in the morning, with her smiles, her bloom, 
her zephyrs, and warbling birds. ** In such a niffht 
as this," if a man loves any human being in this 
wide worM, he wQl find it out, for there will his 
thoughts first centre. If lie has in store any sweet, 
or bitter, or bitter-sweet recollections, which are lost 
in the bustle of the world. tJiey will come without 
being ealletl If, In his b««yisli days, he wrestled, 
and wrangled, and rambled with, yet loved, soma 
ohubby boy, he will remember the days of hit ehild- 
hooil, lit companions, eares, and pleasures. If, Id 
Ills days of romance, ha used to walk of evenings, 
witli soma Uue-eyed, muaing, melancholy maid, 



whom the ever-rolling wave of life dashed away 
from him for ever — he will recall her voice, her eye, 
and her form. If any heavy and severe di:>^ter has 
fallen on his riper manhood, ond turned the futurs 
into a gK»omy and unpromising wilderness; he will 
feel it bitterly at such a Ume. Or if it chance that 
he is grown an old man, and lived to see all that 
owned his blood, or shared his affections, struck 
down to the earth like dead leaves in autumn; in 
sudi a night, he will call their dear shades arou]i4 
and wish himself a shadow. 

▲ TBio OP rBBXcmnx— raosc m sa.». 
My g«K»d ojtinion of French people has not been 
weakened by experience. The bloKody scenes of St . 
Domi::go and of France, have, within the last few 
years, brought crowds of Frenchmen to this land of 
the exile, and they are to be met with in every 
part of the United States. A\nierever they are, 1 
Imve found them accommodating themselves with a 
Iianpy versatility, to the new oud painful vicissi- 
tudes they had to encounter; remembering and 
loving the land of their birth, but at the same time 
doing justice to tlie land which gave them refuge 
They are never heard utterinff degrading^ com|)ari- 
sons between their country and ours; nor signahziog 
their patriotism, cither by sneering at the land they 
have honoured with their residence, or outdoin|( a 
native-born demagogue in clamorous declamation, 
at the poll of an election. Poor as many of them 
are| in conscijuence of the -revolutions of property in 
their native country, they never become beggsm 
Those who have no money turn the aecontplish- 
ments of gentlemen into Uie means of obtaining 
bread, and become the instruments of lasting benefit 
to our i»eople. Others who have savetl something 
from the wreck, either establish useful inanufHctureik 
or retire into tlie villages, where they embeUisii 
society, and pass quietly on to the ffrava. 

In their amusements, or in tlieir hours' of relaxa- 
tion, we never find them outraging the decencies 
of fK>;.'iety by exhibitions of beastly drunkenness, or 
breaking its peace by ferocious and bloodv brawls 
at taverns or in tlie streets Their leisare hours ore 
passed in a public garden or walk, where you will 
see them discussing matters with a vehemence which, 
in some pcoi>le, would be the forerunner of Uowt, 
but which is only an ebullition of a national 
vivacity, which mit^fortune cannot repress, nor exile 
destroy. Or, if you find them not here, they are at 
some little evening assembly, to which they know 
how to communicate a gaiety and intere^ pecnliar 
to French people. Whatever may be their poverty 
at home, they never exhibit it abroad in rags and 
dirtiness, but keep tlieir wants to tliemselveo, and 
give their spirits to others; thus making other* 



saw, bore adversity the best It is now fifteoa 
years since I missed him at his aecustomed walks— 
where, followed by his little dog, and dressed in hit 
long blue surtout, old-fashioned eoeked hat» lone 
queue, and gold-headed cane, with the ribbon of 
•ome order at his button-hole, ha carried hia baskd 
of cakes about every day, except 8anday, rain or 
thine. He never asked anybody to buy hb eake^ 
nor did he look at if he wished to ask. I narer. 
though I used often to watch him, either taw Ma 
smile, or heard him siieak to a living aoali bvtyetr 
titer year did he wall or sit in the tame nlaee. with 
the same eoat, hat, cane, quena, and ribbon, aa4 
little dog. One day he disappeared ; but wheth« 
he died, or got permission to go homo to FVaae% 
nobody knew, and nobody InquTrtd; Ibr, mxMfi tht 
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litde dog; be seemed to hAve no fiiend in the wide 
vorld 

There wu another I trill reeell to your mind, in 
tikis rcTiew of our old acquaintance. The queer 
little man we used to call the little duke, who first 
•Uracted our notice, I remember, by making his 
jipnoarance in our great public walk, dressed in a 
foil suit of white dmiity, with a white hat, a little 
white dog, and a little switch in his hand. Here, 
of a sunuy day, the litUe duke would ramble about 
vith the lofty air of a man of clear estate, or loan 
against a tree, and scrutinize the ladies as thoy 
passed, with tlie recognizance of a thorough-bred 
eoonoiiseur. Sometimes he would go to the circus— 
that is to say, you would see him lying most 
losurioosly over a fence iust opposite, wliere, as the 
viadows were open in tne nmimcr, he could hear 
the nrasie, and see the shadow of the horses on the 

T^te wall, without its costing him a farthing, 
this way he lived, until the Corporation pulled 
down a small wooden building in the yard of what 
was then tlie government-house, when tlie duke and 
his dog scampered out of it like two ratSw He h:id 
lived here upon a little bed of radishes ; but now he 
and his dog were obliged to dissolve partnership, 
fiow his master could no longer support him. The 
dog I never saw again ; but the poor duke gradually 
descended into the vale of poverty. His white 
dhnity could not last for ever, and he gradually 
went to seed, and withered like a stately onion.^ In 
fine, he was obliged to work, and that ruined him — 
for nature had n»de him a gentleman.— And a gen- 
tleman is the tapui mortuum of human nature, out 
of which you can make nothing, under heaven — ^but 
a gentlensaJL He first carried wild game about to 
sell; but this business not answering, he bought him- 
self a buck and saw, and became a rcdoubt:ible 
sawyer. But he could not get over his old propen- 
sity—and whenever a lady passed where he was at 
work, the little man was always observed to stop 
his saw, lean his knee on the stick of wood, and 
gaie at her till she was ouito out of sight Thus, 
uke Antony, he sacrificed the world for a woman 
— 4br he soon lost all employment — ^lie was always 
BO k>ng about his work. The last time I saw hmi 
he was eqnipped in the genuine livery of poverty, 
kanit:g againH a tree on the Battery, and admiring 
theladiec 

The last of the trio of Frenchmen, which erst 
attracted our boyish notice, was an old man, who 
had once been a naval officer, and had a claim of 
some kind or other, with whieh he went to Wash- 
iogton every session, and took the field against Amy 
Dardin's horse. Congress had granted him some- 
where about five thousand, which he used to affirm 
was recognising the justice of the whole claim. The 
money product him an interest of tliree hundred 
and mly dollars a year, which he divided into three 
parts. One-third lor hit board, clothing, ist. ; one 
for his pleasures, and one for tlie expenses of his 
journey to the seat of government. He travelled in 
the most ceononiical style— eating bread ard elieeae 
by the way; and ouee was near ninniisg a fel- 
low-passeiiger through the body, for asikinf him 
to cat dinner with him, and it snould cost him no- 
thb^ H« always dressed neatly— and •onictimca 
ef a remarkably fine day would equip himself in 
vnllonii, gird on his trusty and rusty sword, and 
wait upon his exceUeney the soTenior. There was 
aa eceentrie sort of chivalry about him, for he used 
to insult 9xerr member of Congresa who voted 
•gainst Ilia claim ; never put up with a slight of 
any khid fitmi anybody, and naver was known t« 
do a moan action, or to run in debt. There was a 
dsal of dignity, too^ in bis apiieamnea and depoii- 



mentk though of the same eecentric east, ao that 
whenever he walked the streets ho attracted a kind 
of notice not quite amonntiiic^ to admiration, and 
not altogether free from merriment Peace to his 
claim and hu ashes; for he and Amy Dardin'a 
horse alike have run their race, and their claima 
have survived them. 

cnAOAcna or wasbixoior. 
In analysing the character of Wnshin^on, there 
is nothing that strikes me os more admirable than 
its beautiful symmetry. In this respect it is con- 
suiiunate. His different qualities were so nicely 
balanced, so rarely associated, of such hanuouious 
affinities, that no one seemed to interfere with ano- 
ther, or predominate over the whole. Tlie natural 
ardour of his di«po8ition was steadily restiainetl by 
a power of self-command which it dared not disobey. 
His caution never degenerated into timidity, nor 
his courage into imprudence or temerity. His me- 
mory was accompanied by a sound, unerrii;g judg- 
ment, which turned its acquisitions to tlie best 
advantage ; his industry* and economy of time neither 
rendered hira dull or unt>ocial; hu dignity never 
was vitiated by pride or harshness, and his uncon- 
querable firmness wiis free from obstinacy, or self- 
willed arrogance. He was ^gontic, but at the 
same time he wns wcll-proportioiicd and beautifuL 
It was this symmetry of pai*ts tliat diminislied the 
apparent magnitude of the whole ; as in tliose fine 
specimens of Grecian urchitccture, where the size of 
tne temple seems lessened by its perfection. There 
are plenty of men who become di&tinguii^hed by the 
pre Jouii nance of one single faculty, or the exercise 
of a solitary virtue ; but few, very few, present to 
our contemplation such a combination of virtues 
unalloyed by a sirgle vice; such a succession .of 
actions, both public and private, in which even hia 
enemies can find nothing to blame. 

Assuredly he stands almost alone in tlie world. 
He occupies a region where there are, unhappily 
for mankind, but few inhabitants. The Grecian 
biographer could easily find imrallcls for Alexander 
and Csc^r, but were he livii.g now, he would meet 
with great difficulty in selecting one for Washington. 
There seems to be nn elevation of moral excellence, 
which, tliough povfrible to attain to, few ever ap- 
proocl). As in oscending the lofty peaks of tlie 
Andes, we at lergth arrive at a line where vegeta- 
tion ceases, and the principle of life seems extinct; 
Eo in the gradations of human character, there is an 
elevation which is never attained by mortal man. 
A few have approached it, and none nearer than 
Washington. 

He is eminently conspicuous as one of the great 
benefactors of the human race, for he not onlv gave 
liberty to mUlions, but his name now stands, and 
will for ever stand, a noble exnmple to high and 
low. He is a great work of the almighty Artist, 
which none can study without receiving purer ideaa 
and more lofty conceptions of the grace nnd beauty 
of tlie human character. He is one that all may 
copy at different distances, and whom none can eon- 
template without receiviitg lasting and salutary 
impressions of tlie steiling value, tlia inezpressibla 
beauty of piety int4*grity, courage, and patriotisoL 
associated with a clear, vigorous, and wdl-poiaed 
intellect 

Pure, and widelr disseminated aa ia the ftuno of 
this great and good man, it la yet In its iufiuiey. It 
ia every day taking deeper root In tlie hearta of hit 
countrymen, and tJte estimation of strangan, and 
spreading iU branehca wider and wider, to tJio air 
and the skiea. He it already beecmo the aaint of 
liberty, whieh haa gathered new honovft by belkg 
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associated with hit name ; and trhen men aspire to 
free nations, they must Like him for their iikkK*!. 
U is, then, not without nmple re:iMn thut the suf- 
frages of mankind h.ire cotnhined to place Wash- 
ington at the head of his race. If we e^timale him 
by the examples recorded in history, he stands with- 
out a parallel in tlie virtues he exhibited, and the 
Ta5t, unprtfcodcnted consequences re^ultinj^ from 
their exerci-^^'. Tlie whole world was tlie theatre 
> of his actions, and uU mankind arc destined to \^r- 
' take S4>oner or later in tluMr rcsMlts* He \a a hero 
of a now spocies : he hnd no moJel ; will he have 
any imitators f Tune, which bears the thoufiaitds 
an^ thou^anU of conimoa cut-throuts to the ocean 
of oblivion, only adds new lustre to his f une, new 
force to his example, and new strencrth to the re- 
verential affection of all ^ood men. Wiiut a glorious 
fame is hi«, to be acquired without puilt, and en- 
jo>*ed with<Mii envy; to be cherished by millions 
Itvini;. hundreds of millions yet unburn ! Let the 
children of my country prove tliemselves worthy 
of his virtues, his labours, and his Micrifices, by 
reverencing his name and imitating his piety, in- 
tegrity, iiidu*tr3', fortitude, patience, forbearance, 
and pitrioti<in. So shall they become fitted to 
enjoy the blessbgs of freedom and the bounties 
of heaven. 

TOB MAX TUAT WAXTCO BTT OTHK TRnCO I TinS JIA?I TnAT 
m'AXTCD EViX^-TUI>U; AXD TUB MAX TUAT WANTED 1H>- 
TIUXO. 

Everybodv, yo'ing and old, childrea and grcy- 
bcartls, ha^ heard of the re:iowr.ei Ilaroun Al Ua-^ 
chid, tlie hero of Eastern hi^toryand Ka-ternro:na'.ce, 
and the mo^t illustrious of the cnliphs of Bagdad, 
that famous city on which the light of learning and 
science shone, long ere it dawhcd on the benighted 
regions of £urui>e, which has since succeeded to the 
diadem that once glitterel on the brow of A^io. 
Tliough ns the Bucci'>i*)r of the Prophet he exerciz^ed 
a desiwtic sway over the lives aud fortunes of his 
subjects, yet dfd he not, like the eastern des|H)ts of 
more modern times, shut himself up wittiin the 
walls of his palace, hearing iiotliing bat the adula- 
tion of his dependents; seeing uotiiing but the sha- 
dows which surrounded him; and knowing nothing 
but what he received through the medium of iute- 
rcited decepUou or malignant falsehood. Tliat he 
might see with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears, lie was accustome 1 to go about tliix>ugli tiie 
streets of Bagdad by nig!it, iu disguise, accompanied 
bv Giafer the Banneciile, his grand vizier, and 
Mesrour, his executio.ier; one to give him his eoan- 
sel, the other to fulfil his commands promptly, on all 
oceasioiifc If he saw any eommotion among the 
people he mixed with the:n and learned its cause ; 
and if in pa«»i!tg a house he heard the moauings of 
distress or the eomplaiuts of sufTeiiafjp, he entere«1, 
for the purttose of administering relict Tims he 
made him«i':f acquainted with the condition of his 
Bubjects, and often heard those salutary truths which 
never reached his cars through the walls of his pa- 
lace, or from the lips of the slavet timi turrounned 
him. 

On one of these oeeasions, as Al Rasehid was thns 
perambulating the streeu at night, in disguise, ao- 
compatded by his vizier and his cxeeutioner, in {lass- 
ing a aplendid mansion, ha overheard through tlie 
lattice <n a window, the eoinplaiuts of loroa one vlio 
teamed in tlie deepest distresSk and silently a|>- 
proaching. looked into on apartment exhibiting all 
the signa of wealth and luxury. On a sofa of 
satin embroidered with gold, aud atiarfcling witli 
brilliant gems, ha beheld a man Hcldy drassed, in 
whom ho recognited hk fiivoriia boon euinpauion 



Be<Ireddin, on whom he had showered weaHh and 
honors with more than eai^tem prodigality. He waa 
Btn'tnhed mit on the sofa, slapping hu forehead, 
teariiK? his beard. Rud moaning piteous1y,as if ia tha 
evtreniit y of sulioring. At length starting up on hia 
feet, he exoliiimed in tones of des|>air, **Oh, Allah 1 
1 bc:>eeeh thee to relieve me from my misery, and 
take away my life." 

The Coinniander of the Faithful, who loved Bod- 
rcddin, pitied his sorrows, and being desirous to 
kiiow their cau<e, thnt he migltt relieve them, 
ki.i><'ked at the door, which was opened by a black 
*lave, who, on being informed that they were 
stiutiircrs in want of f^^od and rest, at once admitted 
tiieni. and infunnc 1 hi^ master, who called Uiem into 
hi^ pre:ionoe. and bade them welcome. A plentiful 
fo.L^t was f>pread before them, at which the master 
of the house sat down with his guesta, but of whieh 
he did not partake, but looked on, sigiiiug bitterly 
all the while. 

Tlic Commander of the F.nithful at length ventured 
to n«k him what oauMfd his di^trcs^, and why he re> 
frained from partaking in the feast with his guests, 
in pnK>f thnt they were welcome. **llas Allah 
afflicted thee with disease, tliat thou canst not enjov 
the bles'^ings he has bestowed? Thou art surround- 
ed by all the splendor that wealth can procure; thy 
dwelling is a palace, and its apnKments are adorned 
with all the luxuries wliich captivate the eye. or 
aduiinister to the gratification ol the senses. Why 
Is it then, oh! my brother, that thou art miae- 
rabler 

•* True. O stranger," replied Bedreddin. •* I luive 
all these. I have health of body ; 1 am rich enough 
to purchase all that wealth can bestow, and if I re- 
quired more wc;dth and honors, I am tlie favorite 
com|>anion of the Connnoiider of the Faithful, on 
wlio>e head lie t'.ie bles-'in^ of Allah, aud of whom I 
have oidy to oak, to obtum all I desire, save on« 
thing only.** 

** And what is thatf** asked the ealiph. • 
** Alosl I adore the beautiful Zuleinm, whoee face 
is like the full moon, whose eyes are brighter and 
softer than those of the gazelle, and whose month 
is like the seal of Solomon. But she loves another, 
and all my wealtli and honors ore as nothing. The 
want of one thing renders the possession of eveiy 
other of no value. I am the most wretched of nen ; 
my life is a burden, and my death would be a bless- 
ing." 

** By the board of the Prophet,** cried tha Caliph. 
*' I swear thy case is a bard one. But Allah is great 
and powerful, and will, I trust, either deliver tliee 
from thy burden or give thee strc iffth to bear it* 
Tlien thanking Bedreddin for his nospitality, the 
Commander of the Faithful departed, with hit eon* 
paniona 

Taking their way towanU that part of the eitw 
inhabited by the |>oorer classes of pei>pla, tlie Caliidt 
stumbled over something, in tha oiMcurily of night* 
and was nigh falling to the ground ; at the aaine 
moment a voice eried out» ** Allah, pre8er%*e mel 
Am I not wretched enough alrea^ly, that I mutt 
be trodden under foot by a wandering beggar like 
myself, in the darkness of niffht!" 

Alezrour the executioner, mdignant at thia ineult 
to the Commander of tha Faithful, was preparing to 
eut off his head, when Al Rasehid interposed, and 
inquired of tlie beggar hie name, and wny he van 
tliore tleeping in the otreeUi el that hour ef the 
niglit 

** Maslialkh," replied he, -I deep in the itrvet 
because I Imve nowhere else to aleep^ and if I lie en 
a satin sofa my pains and iaflrmitiea would ruh nm 
uT rest. WbeUier on divans ef lilk or In the dift» 
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■11 one to m^, for iiMther by day nor by ni^ht do I 
know any rest If I clos* my eyes for a moment, 
my dreams are of notliing but feasting, and I awake 
onl3* to feel more bitterly tiie |>nngs of hunger and 
diseose." 

•* Hast tbon no home to shelter thee, no friends 
or kindretl to relieve thy necessities, or administer to 
thy infirmities r 

" No,** replied the bepgnr ; " my house vras con- 
mmed by nre; my kindred are nil dead, and my 
friends have des4>rted me Alas I stranger, I am in 
want of everything: health, food, clothing, home, 
kindred, and* friends. I am the most wretched 
of mnnkind, and death alone can relieve me.** 

•* Of one thing, ot lea.st, I can relieve thee,** said 
the Caliph, givii.g him his purse. *• Go and provide 
thrself rood and shelter, and may Allah restore thy 
b<ilth." 

Tlie beggar took the purse, bat instead of calling 
down ble;^«ings on the head of his benefactor ex- 
elaimed, ** Of what use is money ; it cannot cure dis- 
eose f** and the Caliph again went on his way with 
Giafer his vizier. an<I Meziour his executioner. 

Pas>ing from the aboilcs of want nntl misery, they 
at length reached a splendid palace, and seeing 
lights glimmering from the windows, the caliph ap- 
proached, and looking through the silken curtains, 
t>eheld a man walking backwards and forwards, 
with lor.guid step, as if oppressed with a load of 
care&. At length easting hmiself down on a sofa, ho 
stretched out his lirabs, and yawning dcsperntelv, 
exclaimed, *• Oh I Allah, what shall I do ; what will 
become of me ! I am weary of life ; it is nothing 
but a cheat, promLsing what it never purposes, and 
affording only hopes that end in disappointmeut, or, 
if realized, only in disgust." 

The curiosity of the Caliph being awakened to 
know the cause of his despair, ho orilercd Mezrour 
to knock at the door, which being o|>encd, they 
pleaded the privilege of strangers to enter, for rest 
and refreshments Again, in oeeordanco with the 
precepts of the Koran, and the customs of the East, 
tlie strangers were admitted to the presence of the 
lord of the palace, who received them with welcome, 
and directed refreshments to bo brouglit But 
though he treated his guests with kindness, he nei- 
ther sat down with them nor asked any quest iona, 
nor joined in their discourse, walking bock and forth 
lat.gnidly, and seeming oppressed with a heavy bur- 
den of sorrows 

At length the Caliph approached him rererently, 
and said : ** Tliou seemest sorrowful, O my brother I 
If thv suffering is of the body I am a physician, and 
peradrenture can afford theo relief; for I have tro- 
velletl into distant lands, and collected very eboiet 
remedies for human infirmity.* 

«* Mv sufferings are not of th« body, but of tiM 
mind, answered tlie other. 

«• Hast thou hwt tlio belored of thy heart, tiM 
friend of thy bosom, or been disappointed in th« at- 
tainment of that on which thou host rested all thy 
hopes of happiness f* 

** Alas I no. I have been disappointed not In tho 
meatis, but in the attainment of nappineso. I wont 
nothing but a want I am eurMd with tho grati- 
fication of all my wishea, and tho fruitioa of all ib(T 
hopes I have wasted my life in tho aequisitioB or 
richea, tliat only awakened new desires, and honort 
that no longer irratifT my pride or repay mo fnr tiU 
labor of sustaining them. I hare been ehe«ted hi 
the pursuit of plensiiros that weary mo In tho oi^Joj* 
ment, and am perishing for lack of tho exeitemont 
of some now want I naro orefything I wish, yet 
oiiloT nothinKi* 
•• Thy ease Is beyond my skill," replied tho Odiphs 



and tho man cursed with the fruition of all his do- 
sires tume<I his back on him in de>pair.' The Caliph, 
after thanking him for his hos|>itAlity,dei»arte«l with 
his companions, and when ttiey hud reached tho 
street exclaimed-— 

" Allah preserve me! I will no longer fatigue 
myself in a vain pursuit, for it is inifio^sible to confer 
happiness on sucn a perverse generation. I sec it is 
all tne same, whether a man wants one thing, every- 
thing, or nothing. Let us go home and sleeps" 

186S. 

JOSEPH 8T0ST. 
Joseph Stort was bom at Mnrblchead, Jinm^ 
September 18, 1779. He was the eldest of eleven 
sons of I>r. Elislin Story, an active Whip of the 
Revolution, who was of the " Boston Tea Party,** 
and served in the anny during a portion of the 
war as a surgeon. He was a boy of an active 
ininil, and when only a few years old delighted in 
visiting the barber's sliop of the town to listen to 
the gossip about public affairs. He was a great 
favorite with his handsome florid face and long 
auburn ringlets, and would frequently sit upon 
the table to recite pieces from memory and make 

E ravers for the amusement of the company, 
during his childhood he was saved from being 
burnt to death by his mother, who snatched him 
from his blazing bed at tlic cost of severe per- 
sonal injury to herself. He was pre|>ared for eol- 
lejrc in his native villnge, and entered Harvard in 
1795. Dr. Clianning was one of his classmates, 
lie was a hard student during his c«>llegiate 
course, and on its termination entered tlie office 
of Samuel Sewall, in Marhleliead. He completed 
his studies at Salem, where he commenced prac- 
tice. In 1 804 he puhlislietl The Poicer of Solitude^ 
a poem in two parU^ with a few furtive verses 
ap]jended. The author was at a subsequent 
|>eriod a merciless critic on his own perfonnance, 
burning all the copies he could lay his hands upon. 
It is written in the ornate style of tho time, 
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wHb soina inoongmities which do not lead tho 
roatkr to regret tliat tlie writer ^took n lawyer^ 
farewell of Uie muse.** He published tho aomo 
yeor a SekctUn ^ FUadingt im OkU AoHm^ 
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and near its clo^ iimrricil ^Hss Marr Lyntlo 
Oliver, who died on tlic 22d of June loUo\yin^'. 
In ISoS, lie was married to Miss Sarali Waldo 
Wet more. . 

Story's rise in his profession was rapid, and in 
1810 he w:is a|»iH)inted hy Miidison, As<ocisite 
Justice of the Suin-einc Ctmrt. He accepted tlie 
oihc.e at a jK'cuiiiury sacrilie^ of his pn)lV-<ional 
income exceecliiiR tiic olHcial Siilary of :^:J"K>0 a 
year, some two thonsiiiid dollars*. In 1827, he 
pre;»ared an edition in three volumes of the Laws 
oV I he -- - ' ^ 



,M ..... United States. In 1829, the Hon. Nathan 
D.UW otFeretl the sum of $10,0U0 to Harvard 
Collejje, as the foundation of a law iirofe-sorship, 
on the condition that hi> friend Story should con- 
sent to hetiomc its llr-t professor. Storv having 
as a friend of the coll -fTO and of Icjial science 
accepted the api>ointment, delivcreil an inaujruni- 
tion AJilri.>cit on the Value and Importance of the 
Study of Lur, which is re-anled as one of his 
finest pixxluctions. 

His instrnciion^ were of course deli vcre<l during 
the vacat"H>ns of the Supreme Cimrt. His bio- 
prapher trivvs a pleusant nictare of tl»e inWrest 
Uikcn hy teacher and pupil in the subject matter 
bcft»re them. 

For the benefit of the students ho sold to the 
colle«:o his libniry at one half its value. 

During the preparation of the Encyclopaedia 
Americrana by liis friend Dr. Liel)er, Justice 
Story contributed a number of articles on lej^al 
Bubiccts, forminj; some hundre<l a»id twenty pjijres 
of the work. He was also a largo contributor to 
the American Jurist. 

In 1832, he published liis Commentaries on t?ie 
Constitution in three volumes, and in the follow- 
ing spring the Abritlgment of the work, which is 
in genend use throughout the country as a ct>llege 
test-book. The Commentaries were received 
with universal favor at home and abroad, where 
they were tran>lrtte<l into French and German. 

In 1834. ho laiblished his Commentaries on the 
Conflict of.Liws. In 1835, a selectiim from his 
Mi»ccUniieous Writings. In 183fi, the tirst volume 
of his Commentaries vpon Eqnity Juriaprudtnc^^ 
and in 1816, a work on Promissory Notes, 

To these we must add the comprehensive 
reference to his niisoellaneous writings made by 
his son. 

When we review liis publie life, the omount of 
labor oeconiplishcd by liira seems enormous. Its 
mere rccapitulatioo is sufficient to nppal nn ordi- 
nary niiu»L The judgments delivered by him on his 
Circuits, comprehend Uiirtecu volumes The Re- 
ports of the Supreme Court during his judicial life 
occupy thirty -five volumes^ of which he wrote a full 
share. His various treatises on legal subjecU cover 
thirUen volumes besides a volume of Pleadings 
He edited and annotated throo different treatises, 
with copious notes, and publisheil a volume of Poem«. 
He deliveretl and publinhed eight diyeourses on lite- 
rary and sciotitifio subjects, before different eocieties. 
He wrote biographical sketches of ten of hie eon- 
tein|>orarieB ; m elaborate reviews for the North 
American; three long and learned memorials to 
CongresA. He delivered many elaborate speeches in 
the Legislature of MaKsochmictU and the Congress 
ol the L'nitc<l States. He alM drew up many other 
papers of imiMirUtice, arntMig whieh are the argu- 
ment liefore Harvard Oottege, on the subject of the 
Fellows of th« Uttivanrfty ; Hit KaporU on Godifle%. 



tion. ond on the salaries of the Judiciary ; sevcrol 
very important Acu of Congress, such as the Crimes 
Act, the Judiciary Act, tlic Bankrupt Act, bcMdes 
many other pmnlh^r rnotteriL 

In quantity, all other autliors in the English Law, 
and Ju«lge*. mu-^t viold to hira the p«hn. The laltors 
of Cokr, Eldon, ond Mansfield, annoog Judges, are 
not to be coini>ared to his in amount. And no jurist, 
in the Conjinon Law, can be measured with him, in 
extent ond variety of labor. 

In 1845, he determined to resign his judicial 
office and devote his entire attention to his 
favorite law school, which liad prosf>erotl greatly 
under his caixj. It was his wish, however, before 
doing so to dis|K>se of all tin; cases aiigued before 
him, and it was in consequence of tlie severe 
labor ho imposed M\toi\ lum*!clf in the heat of sum- 
mer to aceomplish this object, tliat ho becamo ao 
utterly exhaustetl tliat his physical frame cituld 
offer slight resi<t:mce to the attacks of disease. 
In Seplviiiber, 1845, he was engngtxl in writing 
! out the hist of the<e opinkms when lie was taken 
; with a c<>ld followed by stricture, and tlie stop- 
pngo of the inte-^timd canal. He was relieved 
I frtim this ntl^ick after great suffering for many 
hours but his ^lOwers were too enfeebletl to rally, 
and he sank into a toqwr, **bpeatlied tlie name of 
God, the hi^t word that ever was beard from his 
lips,'* and a few hours after, on the evening <^ 
the tenth of September, died. 

Every honor was paid his memory. Shops 
were close<l and business anspended in Cambridge 
on the day ol' his funeral, which in aooordimce with 
his wishes was conducte<l in a simple manner, and 
a sum of money was soon after nused at the sug- 
gestion of the Trustees of Mount Auburn where he 
was buried, for Uie purpose of placing his statue 
in the cha|>el of that cemetery. Tlie oummissioii 
for the work was intrusted to tlie son of the 
deceased, Mr. William W. Story, who has rinoa 
pulilishe<l in two large octax-o volumes the "Life 
and Letters" of his distinguished father, and has 
thus contributed by the exercise of two of the 
most pennanent in'cffect of human instminenta^ 
the i)en and the chisel^ to the perpetoation and 
extension of his fame. 

Judixe Story was an active student throngfaoot 
life. It was his practice to keep interleaved 
copies of his works near at hand, and to add oil 
the blank pages any decisions or inforniatioa 
bearing uiion tlieir subject. The personal habits 
of one who accomplislied so mnch were neces- 
sarily simple and tem|icmte, bat 'the detail may 
bo read with interest as reooided by his son. 

He arose at seven ia sammer, and at half post 
seven in winter, — never earlier. If breakfinst was 
not ready, he went at once to his library and 
occupied the tutcrval, whether it was five minutea 
or fifty, in writing. When the fiunily afsemUed he 
wflf colled, and breakfasted with them. After 
breakfast he sat in the drawing-room, and spent 
from a half to three quaiieri of an hour In readinf 
Uie newAi»apers of the day. He then returned to 
his study and wrote until the bell eounded for Ua 
leetuie at the Law SehooL After leeturiiw for two 
and eonietinies three hooni^ he returned to Ua 
study and worked nntil two o'eloek, when he was 
called to dinner. To his dianer (whieh. on his part, 
was always siiniiley, he gave an hoor» and tlic« 
again betook hiniMlf to his itady, where in the win- 
tsr tioM ha varked as lanf ss the daylight lai 
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unlctt ealled away by a Tiditor or obliged in attend 
a moot-oourt. Then he came down and Joined the 
fuuiily, and work for the day was over. Tea came 
in about seven o'clock ; and how lively and gay was 
be tlien, chatting over the most familiar topics of the 
day, or entering into deeper cun'enta of conversa- 
tioii with connl ease. All of his law h« left up 
stairs in the librar}^ ; he was here the domestic man 
in his home. During the evening he received his 
friends, and he was rurcly witliout company ; but if 
alone, he read some new publication or the day, — 
the reviews, a novel, an Kuglish newspoper; some- 
times corrected 1 a proof-sheet, listened to music, or 
talked with the family, or, what was very etmmion, 
pln^-ed a game of backgammon with my mother. 
Tins was the only game of the kind that be liked. 
Cards and che^a ne never played. 

In tlie summer afternoons he left his library 
towanls twilight, and might always be seen by the 
passer-by sittiiig witli his family under the portico, 
talking or reaiiing some light pamphlet or news- 
paper, often surrounded by friends, and making the 
air ring with his gay lauch. Tliis, with the interval 
occupied by tea, would last until nine o*clock. 
Generally, ulso, the sunuuer afternoon was varied 
three or four times a week, in fair weather, by a 
drive with my mother of about an hour through the 
surrounding country in an open chaise. At alxiut 
ten or half ))nst ten he retired for the night, never 
var^-ing a half hour from this time. 

Story rctain€rd bis early fondness for noetry 
ilirongliotit life, and sometimes amused his leisure 
moments even when on the bench by versifying 
^any casual thought suggested to him by the 
argument:^ of counsel." A few specimens of these 
rhymed reflections are g^ven by liis son. 

It was my father's habit, while sitting on the 
Bench, to versify any casual thought suggested to 
him by the arguments of c«mnsel, and in his note 
books of points and citations, sever:d pages are 
generally oevotcd to memoranda in prose and verse, 
of facts, and thoughts, which mterestcd him. 
In his memorandum-book of arguments before the 
Supreme Court in 18S1 and 1882. 1 select tlie fol- 
lowing fragments written on the fly-leaf:— 

Tou wish the Court to hear, and listen toof 
Then speak with point, be brief, be close, be tntfli 
Cite well your eases ; let them be in point ; 
Kot learned rubbish, dark, and out of johit;— • 
And be your reasoning clear, and closely made, 
Free from false taste, and verbiage, and |)aradflL 

StuiFnot your speech with every sort of law, 
Give us the grain, and throw away tlia straw. 

Books should be read; but' if you can*t digest^ 
The same's the surfeit* take tlie worst or best 

dear heads, sound hearts, full mbds, with point 

may speak. 
An else how poor in hust, in law how weak. 

Who *a a great lawyer f Ue, who alms to saj 
The least hu cause requires, not all he may. ' 

Greatness ne*er grew from soils of spongy mould, 
All on the surface dry ; beneath all eold ; 
Hie generous plant from rich and deep must rise. 
And gatlier Tigor, as It seeks the skle^ 

Whoe'er in law desirte to win his eaosa^ 

iivfi speak with pointy aot measure out ** wise mw%* 



Must make his learning apt, his reasoning dear. 
Pregnant in matter, but in style severe ; 
But never drawl, uor spin the thread so fine^ 
That aU becomes an evaneseent linck 

The following sketch was drawn at this time on 
the Bench, and apparently from life : — 

With iust enough of learning to confuse,— 

With just enough of temper to abuse, — 

With just enough of genius, when confest, 

To ur^e the wt»»t of passions for tlie best,-.- 

With just enough of all that wins in life. 

To make us hate a natnre formed for strife,— 

With just enough of vanity and spite. 

To turn to all that's wrong from all that's right,— 

Wlio would not curs^e the hour when first ho saw 

Just such a man, odled learned in the law. 

Tlie legal writings of Judge Story from his own 
pen extend to thirteen volumes ; the Re]>ort8 of 
nis decisions on Circuits to thirteen; and those of 
the Suijreme Court while he occupied a sent on 
the Hcncli and contributed his full share to their 
contents, to thirty-five. 

The style of Story, both in liis Commentaries 
and in his Miscellanies, is that of the i^holar and 
man of general reading, as well as the thoroughly 
practisetl lawyer. It Im full, inclined to the rhe- 
torical, but (iis])Iays everywhere the results of 
laborious investigation and calm reflection. His 
law b'.mks have fairly brought wliat in tlie old 
volumes was considered a crabl>ed science to the 
nppix'ciation and sympathy of the unprofessional 
reader, Clinncollor Kent^ on the i*eceipt «>f his 
Miscellaneons AVork:* in 183H, ctniiplimented the 
author on " the varietj', exul»erai»ce, ctimprohen- 
si veness, and depth of his moral, legal, and political 
wisdom. Every page and ordinarr toinc it 
replete with a copious and accurate display of prin* 
ciplcs, clotlieil in a powerful and eloquent style, 
and illnstrated and recommended by striking 
analogies, and pnithse and brilliant illustrations. 
You handle the topic of the mechanical arts, and 
the science on which they are founded, enlarged, 
adorned, and applied, with a ma<ten*, skill, and 
eloquence, that is unequalled. As for Jurispm- 
dence, you have a^rain and again, and on all occa- 
sion •>, laid bare its i'oundations, traced its histories, 
eidogized its noblest masters, and pressed its 
ine^tiiiuible iinix)rtance with a gravity, zeal, 
pathos, and beauty, that it altogether irresihti- 
i>le.*''* This was generously said, and tiiough the 
language of eulogy, it iioints out with great dis- 
tinctness the }>ecu]iar merits which gave the 
writings of Story their high reputation at home 
and abroad. 

WASHIKQTON AU3T0N. 

It is a pleasing moral coincidence which has been 
remarked that two of tlie foremost names in onr 
national literature and art sliould be associated 
with that of the groat leader, in war and peaoo^ 
of their country. 

Washington Allston, the descendant of a family 
of much distinction in Sonth Carolina, waa bora 
at Chwioston, November 6, 1770. He wat pre- 
imrctl for college at tlie scliool of Ifr. RoDeit 
Kogen, of Newport, R. I.; entered Harvard la 

• Bt«7*sLlfe,U.OT. 
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1796, and on the oomplction of kb oouree deli- I 
Tercd a poem. | 

lie returned to SontVr Carolina; sold his pro- ' 
perty ; saile«l for Eiijrlaud, and on his arrival in | 
i^ndon became a sliuk'nt ot* Uie Roval Academy, 
tlien under the jircsidency of Benjamin West. 
Ucrc he rciuaincd for lliroe years, and then, after 
a sojourn at Paris, went to Rome, where lie re- 
sided for four ycari, and became the intiuLote 
associate of Coleridge. 

In 1809 he returned to America for a period- 
of two ycar^ wliieh he parsed in Boston, and at 
this time marrie<l the sister of the Rev. Dr. Cliaii- 
ning. He also delivered a poem bi'f«>re the PJii 
Beta Kappa Society. In 1811 he comiiKnced a 
second residence in London, where, in 1813, he 
published a small volume, The Si/fphs of the Sf^^ 
ttott^ and other Pocnu^ which was rei)rinte<l in 
Boston the same year. The date is also marked 
in )iis career by tlie death of his wife, an event 
which affected liim deeply. 

During this sojourn in Europe, which extended 
to 1818, several of his finest paintings were pro- 
duced. On his return home he resumed his resi- 
dence at Boston. In 1830 he married a sister of 
Richard H. Dana, and removed to Cambridf?e|>ort. 
llis lectures oa Art were connnenced about the 
same iM?riod. It was hi^ intention to prepare a 
couric of six, to bo delivere<l before a select au- 
dience in B«»ston, but four only were completed, 
and these did not appear until after his decease. 
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In 18il ho published JfonahU^ an Italian ro- 
mance of moderate lengtli, which had been writ- 
ton as early as 1821 when Dana published hi4 
Idle Man, and, but for the discontinuance of that 
work, would probablv have apiieared there. 
In the latter part of his life no was chietlT 
engaged on his great painting of lk>]4iazzar*a 
Feast. Alter a week^s steady labor on this 
work, he retired late on Saturday nigiit, July 8L 
1848, from liis studio to hU family oirclo, and 
alter a oonvorsation of peculiar solemnity, sat 
down to his books and im|)ens which furnished 
tlie usual oooupntion of a groat portion of hU 



nights. It was thus, sitting alone about nudnight, 
near the dawning of Snndny, with scarce a iftnig- 
pie, he was called from the temporary rei^ose oif 
tlie holy day to the perpetual Sabhith of eternity. 
His remains were interred at the aettiog of tlie 
sun on the day of the funeral, in the tomb of the 
Dana family in the old Cambridge graTeyard. 

Had Mr. Allston been a less wvere critic of his 
own j)nKlnctions be would liavc both painted 
more and written more. Nothing left \n* easel 
or his dcsl: which was not tite ripe product of 
his mind, which IiaJ cost not only labor bot per- 
plexity, from tlie frequent change to which his 
fa>^tidii)usne<s submitted ail his productions. Ilia 
IWKhazzar's Feast, as it hangs in iti incomplete 
Ftate in the Bo:>ton Athenaeum, sliows a stranffs 
and prote<que comliination of figures, of gigantic 
min^'k-d with those of ordinary stature. It ia 
OHing to the artist's determination, when hia 
work was nearly completed, to reconstruct the 
whole, and by the radical change we have men- 
tioned, as well as others of composition, render 
)iis months of former labor null and void. Had 
his life been extended the work no doubt would 
have been completed, and have created the saiiia 
fev-lin^-^ of awe and admiration which some of ita 
sin;:lu figures, tliat of the Queen for example, 
now excite; but as it stands, it is perhaps a 
more characteristic as well as impressive munn- 
ment of the man. 

With the excejition of this work, llr. ADston^a 
proiluctions are all complete. — 

In tlie Spring of 1839, Allston exhibited, with 
remarkable success, a gallery of his paintings at 
Boston. Tliey were forty-five ; brought together 
from various private and other sources. A letter 
WAS published at the time in the New York 
Evening Post, noticing the collection, wliich waa 
understood to \)e written from Dana to his friend 
Brj-ant, It speaks of ** the variety and ccmtrast, 
not only in the subjects and thoughts, and emo- 
tions made \isil)le, but in the stvle al^** and 
finds in the apparent diversity ^ tllie related va- 
riety of one mind." Several of the more promi- 
nent subjc-ct-^ and the influence breathing fh>m 
them, are thus alluded to: — ^"'Ilere, umWr the 
pain and confused sense of returning life lay the, 
man who, when the bones of the prophet touched 
him, lived again. Directly opposite sat, with the 
beautiful and patiently ex|>ecting Baruch at Ua 
feet, the migestic announcer of tlie ootiiing woea 
of Jerusalem, seeing through eartldy things, as 
seeing them not, and looking off into' the world 
of spirits and the vision of God. What sees ha 
there f Waitl For the vision is closing, and ha 
is about to speak 1 And there is Beaiuice, ab- 
sorbed in meditation, touched gentlv with sadnesa, 
and stealing so upon 3'our heart, that curiositT la 
lost in sympathy — vou foiiget toask vounelf wnat 
her thought? and look in silence tin you beooma 
the very soul of meditation too. And Rosalie^ 
bom of music, her face yet tremulous with tlia 
last vibrations of tliose sweet sounds to whieb 
her inmost nature had been responding. What 
shall I say of the spiritual depth of those oyeat 
Y(»u look into Uiem till von find yoorself ocmh- 
muning witli hor inmost life, with emotions bean- 
tiAil, oxciuiHite, almost to pain. Indeed, wben 
you rooolleot yoiirA*lf. yon experience this etTeot 
to be true of nearly all tbosa pioturesi wbecber of 
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living being3 or of nature. After a little while 
yon do not so much look upon thciii os cc»niinuue 
Tvith thein, until you recover youfiiclf, and are 
made aware tliat you had been lojt in theiiL 
Herein is the spirit of art, the creative i>owcr— 
poetry. And the landscapes— s|x>ts in nature, fit 
d^welhng-places for beings 8och as these !^* 

llis poeiuft, though few in number, are exqui- 
site in finish, and in tlie fancies and thoughts 
vrhich they embody. They are delicate, subtle, 
and philosophical. Thought and feeling are united 
in thcin, and the meditative eye 

which hath kept watch 
o*er man's mortality 

broods over all. In Th€ Sylpju of the Sea9ons he 
Las iiictnred the succe,-vsive delights of each quarter 
of the year with the joint sensibility of the iioet 
and the artii^t, bringing before us a series of 
images of the huagi nation blended with the purest 
sentiment 

If the other poems may be described as occa- 
sional, it should be remarked tliey are the occa- 
sions not of a trider or a man of the world, but 
of a ])hilnsopher and a Christian, whose powers 
wei-o devoted to the sacred duties of life, to his 
art, to his friends, to the inner world of fnith. In 
this view rather than as exercises of poefic rhe- 
toric, they are to be studied. One of the briefer 
poems has a peculiar interest, that entifled Ro- 
.salie. It is the very reflection in verse of the 
. ideal portrait which he painted, bearing tliat name, 
llis lectures on Art, published after his de- 
oense, in the volume edited by R. H. Dana, Jr., 
show the vigorous grasp, the intense love, the 
keen perception which we should naturally look 
for from such a master. 

Motwldi is an Italian story of jealousy, mnnler, 
And madness. Honaldi is suspicious of his wife, kills 
her in revenge, and becomes a maniac. The work 
is entirely of a subjective character, dealing with 
thought, emotion, and passion, with a c uicuntra- 
tion and energy for which we are accustomed to 
look only to the greatest dramatists. The. chief 
scene of the Tolume Is the self-toi*turing jealousy 
of Monaldi, contrasted with the innocent calm- 
ness of his wife. We read it with shortened 
breath and a seni^ of wonder. Not less powerlVilly 
does the author carve out, as it were, in statuary, 
the preliminary events by which this noble heart 
falls from its steadfast tmth-worshipning loyalty. 
We see the gradiml process of disaffection, ftt>m 
the first rude phyhical health of the soul, when it 
is incapable of fear or sa^picion, rctiecting the 
poison of envy; then gradually admitting the 
idea as if some unconscious act of memoir, a 
haunting reminiscence, then recurring wilfuUy to 
the thought, till poison becomes the food of the 
mind, and it lives on baleful jealousies, wrongs, 
and revenges: the high intellectual nature, so 
difficult to reacli, but tlie height once scaled, how 
fiauntingly they bear the banner of disloyalty; 
Monaldi, like Othello, tlien spurns all bounos; 
like Othello, wronged and innocent. 

Those who had tlie privilege of a fViendfihip or 
even an aoqnaintanoo with A11st4in, s]ieak with 
onthusiaHm of his oonvcrsational iwwert. He ex- 
celled iMit only in tlie matter but tlie manner of 
bis speech* lilt fine eye. noble emmtenance, and 
gnioeAil geBtoro wore all uuconsciously bniu^t 



into play as he warmed with Ms subject, and 
he would hold his hearer by the hour as fix- 
edly with a disquisition on morals as by a t^ries 
of Avild tales of Itilian banditti. Allston gave his 
best to his friends as well as to the public, and 
some of his choicest literary coiuiK«idon is doubt- 
less contained in tlie correspondence he main- 
tained for many vears with Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Sonthei', Lamb, and others among the 
best men of his, and of all time. 
. In an enumeration of the published works of 
Mr. Allston, the volume of outline engravings 
from the sketches found in his studio after his de- 
cease should be especially commemorated, fi>r it 
contains some of his most beautiful as well as 
most sublime conceptions ; and as nearly all his 
paintings, with the exceptitm of the Helshazzar,are 
the pro|H?rty of private individuals, f«)rms almost 
the only opportunity accessible to the general 
public for the enjoyment of his artistic produc- 
tions. His manner may there be learnt in its 
precision, strength, grandeur, and beauty. 

Of the moral harmony of AUston^s claily lif^ 
we have been kindly favored with a picture", fillea 
' with incident^ warm, genial, n!id thoroughly ap- 
I preciative, from the pen, we h.nd almost said the 
; pencil, of the artist's early friend in Italy, Wash- 
1 ington Inring. It is taken from a happy period 
j of his life, and our readers will thank the author 
I for the reminiscence :— 

** I first became acquainte<l," writes Washing- 
ton Irving to us, "with Washington Allston, early 
; in the spring of 1805. He had just arrived from 
, France, I fi-oni Sicily and Naples. I was then 
; not quite twenty-two years of age — lie a little 
older. There wa<» something, to me, inexpressi- 
1 blv engaging in the appearance and manners of 
; Allston. I do not tldnk I have ever been more 
completely captivated on a first acquaintance, 
lie w:is ii a light and graceful form, with large 
blue eyes and black silken hair, waving and 
curling round a pale expressive countenance. 
EverA'thing about him bcsix>ke the man of intel- 
[ lect and refinement. His conversation was copious, 
; animated, and highly graphic ; warmed bv a ge- 
' nial sensibility and oenevolenoe, and eii&vened 
at times by a chaste and gentle humor. A young 
\ man's intimacy took place iniinediately between 
n^ and we were much togetlier during my brief 
sojourn at Rome. He was taking a general view 

• of the pbce before settling himself down to hit 
professional studies. We viated together some 

I of tlie finest collections of paintings, and ho 
, taught me how to visit them to the most advan- 
I tage, guiding me always to tlie masterpieces, and 

• passing by tlie others witliont notice. 'Never 
I attempt to ei\ioy every picture in a great oollee- 
j tion,' lie would say, * unless yon have a year to 
I bestow upon it Yon may as well attenifi to en- 
i joy every dish in a Lora Mayor's feast. Both 

mind and palate get confonuded by a great ya. 
riety and rapid succession, even of delicaclet, 
Tlie mind can only take in a certain number of 
images and im)>ressionfl distinctly ; by multiply- 
ing the number yon weaken each, and render w% 
whole conAiscd and vague. Sttidy Uie clnrfca 
pieces in eadi collection; look upon none elM, 
and you will aiterwards find them hanging op In 
your memoiy,* 
«* Ue was exquisitely wnslUe to the graoiM 
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nnl the l>c.atitiful, and took prcftt deliRlit in paint- 
ings wliifli cxtk-Iloil in color; yet he w.is *.troiii;]y 
mow-.l :m<l roused hy objects of grandeur. I wt-ll 
reoUoct the mimiration with which he coiitciu- 
platoil the jiuhliine statue of Mo<e3 by Michael 
An;:cl«». and liis mute awe nn<l reverence on en- 
tering; iho stnjjendous pile of St. Peter's. Indeed 
tlie sefitiinent of wnoration ko cliaracteristic of 
the elevated and |H>otic mind was continnall}' ma- 
nifested by li:m. His eyes would dilate; his pale 
countenance would flu^h ; he would breathe 
quick, and abno<t ga-p in e.\j)rfssiiig his feelings 
when excited by any object of grandeur aiid sub- 
limity. 

*• NVe liad delightful rambles together alx)nt 
Rome and its environs, one of which canio lu-ar 
changing my whole course of life. Wo had l»cen 
vi>iting a stately villa, with its gallery of paint- 
ings, its marble halls, its terrare'l gardens sot out 
with statues and fountains •'^"d were returning to 
Rome alwHit snn>et. The blandue^s of the air, the ' 
serenity of the sky, the trauNpurent uurity of the 
atmf>-]»!KTe, and that nameless clinnn which ! 
hang^ about an Italian landscaj>e, had derived ad- 
ditional ellect from bving enjoyed in company 
with Allston, and pointed oiit liv him with tlio 
eiithusiasm of an artist. As I listened to liim, 
antl g:ued \i\ton the landscape, I drew in my 
mind a contrast between our dilferent pursuits 
and prospects. He was to reside among these 
deligiitful Bcenes surrounded by masterpieces of 
art, hy classic and historic mommu'nts, by men of 
congenial minds and tastes, engaged like him in 
the constant study of the sublime and beautiful. 
I wa'^ ti> return homo to the dry study of the law, 
for which I had no relisli, ami, as t feared, but 
little talent 

" Suildenly the thonght presented itsolf, * Why 
might I nc»t remain here, and turn painter?' I 
had taken less<ms in dniwing before leaving Ame- 
rica, and had been thought to have «ome aptness, 
as I Certainly had a strong inclination for it I 
mentioned the idea to Allston, and he caught at it 
with eagerness. Nothing could be more feasible. 
We would take an apartment toget her. He would 
give me all the instruction and assistance in his 
power, and was sure I would succeed. 

" For two or three days the idea took full pos- 
session of my mind; but I believe It owed its 
main force to the lovely evening ramble in which 
I first conceived it, and to the romantic friendship 
I had formed with Allston. Whenever it recurred 
to mind, it was always connected with Wautiful 
Italian scenery, palaces, and statues, and foun- 
tains, and tcrraoe<l gardens, and Allston as the 
companion of my studio. I promised mj'self a 
world of enjojinent in his society, and in the so- 
ciety of several artists with whom he liad made 
me * ac^}uainte<l, and pictured forth a scheme 
of life, all tinted with tlie rainbow hues of youth- 
ful pnmiise. 

^ My lot in life, •however, was diflTerently ca< 
Doubts and fears gradually clouded over my pros- 
pect ; the rainbow tints faded Kwny ; I began to 
apprehend a sterile reality, so I gave up the tran- 
sient but delightful prospect of remaining in 
Kt>me with Allston, and turning pointer. 

^ My next meeting with Allston was In Ame- 
rica, after he hoil finished hii studies In Italy ; 
but as wo resided In difllbrent dties we saw imoIi 



other only occasionally. Our intimacy was dc 
8<»mo years ufterwanls, when we were lioth in 
England. I then saw a great deal of him during 
my vi-its to I^ondon, where he and Leslie resi«Ied 
t(»geiher. Allston was dejected in sj>irits frum 
the loss of his wife, but I thought a ia>h. of me- 
lancholy had increa^KMl the amiuble and winning 
graces of his character. I used to pa^ long 
evenings with him and Leslie ; indeed All5>ton, if 
any one would keep him company, would sit up 
until cock-cmwing, and it was* lianl to break 
away from the chanus of his conversation. He 
was an adniirable story teller, for a ghost story 
none couhl surpass him. lie acted the stoiy as 
well as U»ld it 

*^ i have seen some anec<lotcs of him In the 
public papers, which represent him in a state of 
mdigcnee and almost de>]>air, until rescued bj 
the sale of one of his ^MiintingH.* Tliis is on ex- 
aggeration. I subjoin an extract or two from his 
letters to mc, relating to his most important {mo- 
tures. The fii-st, dated May 9, 1817, was acl- 
drc^K'd to me at Livcr|KK>l, where lie supposed I 
was alK>ut to embark for the United States : — 

" Your nudden resolution of embarking for Ame- 
rica has auitc thrown nie, to um a sea phni^ all 
aback. I nave so many things to tell you of, to con- 
sult yon about, iic, and am such a sad correspon- 
dent, that before I can bring my pen to do its omcei, 
His a hundred to one but the vexations for whick 
your udvicc would be wished, will have passed and 
gone. One of tlie$e subjects (and the most impor- 
tant) is the large picture I talked of eoon beginning: ■ 
the rrophet Duuiel interpreting the kand-wriiinff oii 
the trnU before Bclshuzzar. 1 have made a highly 
finished sketch of it, and I wislied much to have 
your remarks on it But as your sudden departure 
will deprive me of this ad vantage, I must beg, 
should any hints on the subject occur to Ton dnriiu^ 
your voyage, that you will favor me witn them, aft 
the Bume time you *let me know that you are again 
safe in our good country. 

** I think the composition the best I ever madiL 
It contains a multitude of figures and (if I may be 
allowcil to sav it) they are without confuaioiu 
Don't you think it a fine subject f X know not any 
that so happily unites the magnificent aad the aw- 
ful. A mighty sovereign surrounded by his whole 
court, intoxicated with his owa state, iu tlie* miiUt 
of his revellings, paUied in a moment under the 

r II of a preternatural hand suddenly tracing kia 
»m on the wall before hira ; his powerless hmb% 
like a wounded spider's, shrank up to his body» 
while his heart, coMprtMcd to a point, is only kepi 
from vanishing by tlie terrifie suspente that anunatea 
it during the interpretation of his mysterious ae»- 
tencc. llis less guilty but leoreely less agitated * 

aueen, the panie-stmek eourtiers and eoncubineik 
10 splendid and deserted banquet table, tlie lialf 
arrogant, half astounded magicians, the holy vesscb 
of tlie temple (shining «a it were in triumph throagjb 
the gloom), nna tlie calm solemn eontrast of the pro- 
phet, standing like an animated pillar la the mid^ 
breathing forth tlie oracular destruetlon of the ea* 
pirel Tlie picture will be twelve feet high by 
seventeen feet lo&g. Should I eucceed in it to my 
wishM, I know not wliat may be its late; but i 
leave the future to ProvideneOs Perhaps I may 
■end it to Amerieik 

'^ The next letter from ADaton which remains la 
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my poKscfsion, is cl.itod I/ondon, IStli Mnrch^ 
3818. In the interim lie had visited Paris in 
company with T^cslie and Xewlon ; the following 
extract gives the result of the excitement caused 
by a study of tJie masterpieces in the Louvre. 

•• Since my return from Pnrit I have painted two 
picUircs, in order to have something in the present 
exhihltion at the British gallery; the euhjects, the 
Angel Uriel in the Son, and Klijnh in the AVildor- 
nc5& Uriel was immediately ]mrcha<»ed (at the 

J>rice T at^ked, 150 guineas) by the Marquis of Staf- 
brd, and the liiroctors of the British Institution 
moreover i)re5ente<i me a donation of a hnndre^l and 
filly pouniw * as a mark of their apjtrobation of the 
• titlent evinced/ ^c. The manner m which this was 
done was highly complimentary ; and I can only 
may tliat it was full as gratifying as it was unex- 
pected. As both these pictures together cost me 
out ten weeks, I do not regret having deducted thai 
time from the BeUhazzar, to whom I have since re> 
turned with redoubled vigour. I am sorry I did not 
exhibit Jacob's Dream. If I had dreamt of this sue* 
cess I certainly would have sent it there. 

''Leslie, in a letter to me, speaks of the picture 
of Uriel seated in the Sun. 'The figure is colos- 
sal, the attitude and air Terr noble, and tlie form 
lieroic, without being overcharged. In the color 
lie has been equally successful, and with a very 
rich and clowing tone he has avoided positive 
colours, wliich would have made liim too mate- 
rial. There is neither red, blue, nor yellow on 
the picture, and yet it possesses a harmony equal 
to the best pictures of Paid Veronese.' 

'*The picture made what is called ' n decided 
liit,' and produced ft great sensation, being pro- 
nounced worthy of the old innsterB. Attention 
-was immediately called to the artist The Earl 
of Egreniont, a great connoisseur and patron of 
the arts, sought him in hit studio, eager for any 
pnMlnction from his pencil. He found an admi- 
rable picture there, of which he became the glad 
possessor. The following is an extract from AU- 
stou'a letter to me on the subject: — 

* L<>slic tells me he has informed you of the sale of 
JaeoVtf Dream. I do not remember if you have seen 
it The manner in which Lord Egremont bought it 
waa particularly gratifying — to say nothing of the 
price, which b no trifle to me at present. But 
Leslie havine told yon all about it I will not repeat 
it. Indeed, by the account he gives me of his letter 
to Tott, he seems to hare puffed me off in grand 
style AVell — ^yon know I oon't bribe him to do it 
and *if they will bnekle praise upon my back,* 
why, I ean*t help it I Leslie has just finbhed a very 
beautiful little picture of Anne Page iayiting Master 
Slender into the house. Anne is exouisite, soft and 
feminine, yet arch and playful She is all she should 
be. Slender also is very happy ; he is a good pa- 
rody on Milton's * linked sweetness long drawn ont' 
Falstaff and Shallow are seen through a window in 
the background. The whole scene it very pieto- 
reaque, and beautifully painted. Tis his l>est pie> 
ture. You must not think this praise the * return fai 
kind.' I give it, because I really admire the pie- 
ture, and 1 liaye not the smallest doubt that he will 
do great things when he is once freed from the iie- 
ecMity of painting portraits.* 

** Lord Egremont was equally troll pleoaed with 
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tlie artist aa with his works and invited him to 
his noble sent at Petworth, where it was hia de- 
light to dispense his hospitalitiee to men of 
geuins. 

"The road to fame and fortune was now open 
to Allston ; he had but to remain in England, and 
follow up the signal impression he liad made. 

" Unfortunately, previous to this recent sucoeas 
he had U'cn disheartened by domestic affliction, 
and by tlie uncertainty of his i)ecuniary pros- 
pects, nnd had made arrangements to return to 
to America. I arrived in London a few days be- 
fore his departure, full of literary schemes, and 
delighted with the idea of our pursuing our seve- 
ral arts in fellowship. It was a sad blow to mo 
to haye this day-dream a^'ain dispelled. I urged 
him t«> remain and complete his grand painting 
of IVlshazzar's Fejtst, the study of which gavepro- 
• tnise of the higl test ki nd of excellence. Some or the 
bei>t patrons of the art were equally urgent. He 
was not to be persuaded, and I saw him depart 
. with still deeper and more painful regret than I 
I had parted with him in our youthful days at 
Rome. I think our separation was a loss to both 
of ns — ^to me a grievous one. The companion- 
ship of such a man was invaluable. For his own 
port, had he remained in England for a few years 
longer, surrounded by evcrytliing to encourage 
and stimulate him, f have no doubt he would 
have been at the head of his art He appeared 
to me to i»ossess more than any contemiHirary the 
spirit of the old makers; and his merits were 
becoming widely appreeiate<l. After his de- 
\ parturc he was unanimoui^ly elected a member of 
, the Royal Academy. 

j ^ The next time I saw him was twelve years 
: af^erwartls, on my return to America, when I 
! visited him at his ntudio at Cambridge, in Massa- 
\ clmsetta, and found him, in the grey evening of 
, life, apparently much retired from tlie world; 
and his grand' picture of Belshazzar^s Feast yet 
nnlinished. 

** To the last he appeared to retain all those ele- 
vated, refined, and girntle qualities which firat en- 
deared him to me. 

" Such are a few particulars of my intimacy 
with Allston ; a man whose memory I hold in re- 
verence and affection, as one of the purest, no- 
blest, and VMv^X, intellectnal beings that ever 
honored mo with his friendship." 

AVIBICA TO eVSAT SBITAIX. 

An hail ! thou noble land, 

Onr Fathers* native soil I 
O, stretch thy mighty hand. 

Gigantic grown by toil, 
(/er the vast Atlantic wave to oar shore I 
For tlioQ with roagie might 

Canst reach to where the light 
Of PlMsbos travels bright 

The world o*ert 

The Genins of onr dime. 

From his pine-embattled sleeps 

Shall hail tlie guest aublime : 
>Vhile the Tritons of the deep 
TTUb their conelis the kindred league sluJl pfOeUfaik 

Tlien let the world combtneb— 

O'er the main onr naval line 



Like the milky-way ihaU 
BrlfhtinftuBel 
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Tniough npcs long liare past 

Since our Fatliors loft Uieir hoin«, 
Tluir pilot iu t)»e hUu4t« 

O'or uiitravcUi'iI fosA to roam, 
Yet lives the l>loo«1 of England ia our rciosl 
And »liall \rc not proolaiia 
Tiint blood of )ion»t fain« 
AViiirli no tyrnnny caii tame 
iSy its 'clinins f 

While the ]anpri»i{;c free and b4ild 
Which the iini-d of Avon saug. 
In vhich onr Milton t»M 

How tlic vuult of licsiven rung 
Wlicn Satan, bla^te 1, foil with hi« host; — 
While this, with reverence meet^ 
Ton thouf^nd eclioes greet, 
1 roin rock to rock repeat 
Hound our coast ;~-> 

While the manners, while the arts. 

That mould a nation's soul. 
Still cling around our hearts, — 
lietweeu let Ocean roll. 
Our joint eommuuioa breaking with the Sun: 
Vet still from either l>eacli 
The voice of bloo<l ehal] reach, 
More audible than si»eech, 
** We nr« Oac." • 

wnnxc— rsosi tiik STLrns or m srjiftO!c«, 
And la«*t the S3-lj>h of Winter fpnke. 
The while her piercing voice did tJiake 
TliQ castle vaults below : — 
«*0 yowth, if thou, with eoul refined, 
Uaifl felt the triumph pure of mind. 
And K-rirnt a secret joy to find ' 
In dce]>cst scenes of woe ; 

" If e'er m-ith fearful ear at eve 
Hast heard the wailing tempests grieve 

Tliroup:h chink of shattered wall. 
The while it conjured o*er thy brain 
Of wan<lering ghosts a mournful train, 
Tliat low in fitful sobs complain 

Of death's untimely eul; 

" Or feeli!ig, as the storm increased. 
The love of terror nerve thy breast, 

Didit venture to the const. 
To see the mighty warship leap 
From wave to wave upon the deep, 
Liko chamois goat from steep to steepL 

Till low iu valley lost; 

" When, glancing to the angry ikj. 
Behold the clouds with fury fly 

The lurid moon athwart- 
Like annies huge in battle, throng. 
And pour in volleying ranks along. 
While piping winds in martial song 

To rushuig war exhort: 

" O, then to me thy heftrt b« siren. 
To me, ordained by Ilim in heaven 

Hit nobler powers to waka. 
And, 01 if thoa with poet's soul. 
High brooding o*er the frosen pole. 
Hart felt beneath mv •lam cotitral 
The dcaert regioo qiiaka; 



• JWj fty IW ^«aef.-n< dlnaos merely to Um VMwri 
ankHi of the two enaatriss. The anthor wonM not have Huuh 
IkhM that ths tHbola of mirct, Ulbn<d la tlwie stsatai to tSs 
Isnd of bin sneMCar^ wwiU Iw |«M by him. If st tke < 
ar the ladeiMidaaoe •rUist wMsh ga^ Urn Urth. 
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" Or from old Ileela's clotidy hci«;ht. 
When o*er the di^nlal, half-year's night 

lie fwura hid sulphurous breath, 
na*t known my petrifying wind 
Wild ocean's curling billows bind. 
Like bending »>heavesby harvest hind. 
Erect in icy death ; 

** Or henrd adown the mountain's steep 
The northern blast with furitms sweep 

Some cliff dissevered dash. 
And »eon it spring with dreadful bound, 
Fn>rn nxk to ixx'k, to gulf ]>rufound. 
While Ci'l.ot^ 6erce from caves resound 

The novcr-cndiiig crash : 

" If thus with terror's migl^ty spell 
Thy foul iu5]>irel was wont to swdl. 

Thy heaving frame expand, 
O. then to me thy heart incline; 
For know, the woniUous charm was nuna. 
That fear and joy did thus combina 
In mngic union bland. 

" Nor think confined my native spliera 
To hurntrs gaunt, or ghastly fear. 

Or dos<ilation wild ; 
For I of pleasures fair could sing. 
That steal from life its sharpest sting. 
And man have made around it ding; 
Like mother to her child. 

" When thou, beneath the clear blue aky. 
So culm no cloud was 9een to fly, 
Ha^'t gazed on snowy plain. 
Where Nature slept so pure and sweat. 
She »eenied a corse in winding-sheet^ 
Wlio^c happy soul had gone to meet 
The blest Angelie train ; 

" Or marked the sun's declining ray 
In thousand varying colors play 

O'er iee-incmsted heath. 
In gleams of orange now, and graei^ 
And now in red and azure sheen. 
Like hues on dying doliihin seen, 

Mobt lovely when in death ; 

" Or seen at dawn of eastern light 
Tlic fro.-ty toil of Fays by night 

On pane of casement clear, 
Wliere bright the mimic glaciers ahiiia^ 
And Alps, with mnnv a mountain pina^ 
And armed knights from Palestina 

In winding march appear: 

" T vas I on each enchanting aeena 
The charm bestowed, that banished iplaeir 

Thy bosom pure and light, 
But still a nohlfr power I eiaiiii,— 
Tliat nower allied to poetTs frme^ 
Which language vain nas dared to mmoj ■ 

The soul's ereatira might 

** Though Autumn grare, and Somrocr fidr. 
And jorous Spring, demand a ehata 

Or Fancy's hallowed power. 
Yet these I hold of humbler kind. 
To grosser meant of earth eonflnad. 
Through mortal amse to rcaeh the nindy 

By mottntam, stream, or flowa& 



" But mine, of purer Mtora itin. 
It that which to thy taeret will 

Did minister vMeM, 
Unfelt, nnhaard, whaa araiy mi 
Did sleep In drawiy indolaaaii 
And silenea deep aiid night lut 
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•• TImt oVr thy tocming brain did ruM4j 
The ftfiinU of de|>ttrted i\u\* 

Through nil the vnryi: g year. 
And iinago^ of thiiigfl reniolc. 
And eouiuU that lone had ceased to float, 
With every hue, and every note, 

A« liviiig now tliey were ; 

" And taught thee from the motley masm 
Each harnionizing i^irt to clas« 

(Dko Nature a eelf cnii»loyed) ; 
And then, as worked thy way ward wi.l. 
From tJicse, with rare coinl>inir.gs»kill, 
With new-cre.it<^l worlds to fill 
Of tl»ncc the inijjaty Toid. 

" O, then to me tliy heart incline ; 
To me, whose iihi^tic power* combine 

Tlie harvest of the mind ; 

To mc whose magio eotkrs bear 

Tlie spoils of all the toiling year. 

That still in menUl vision wear 

A lustre more refined." 

SOSALIC 

•♦ O pour upon my soul again 
That sad, unearthly strain. 
That seems from other worlds to plain ; 
Tlius falling, falling from afar. 
As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her pighs, 
And dropped them from the skies I 

" Xo, — ^never came from aught below 
Tills melody of woe. 
That makes my heart to overflow. 
As from a thousand gushing spriiip. 
Unknown before ; that with it bnngs 
Tliis nameless light,— if light it be,— 
That veils the world 1 sec 
*• For all I sec around me wears 
' Tlie hue of other spheres ; 
And something blent of finiles and teart 
Comes fi-oni the very air I breathe, 
O, notliing. sure, the stars beneath 
Can mould a sa«lness like to tliis,— 
So like nugeUc bliss." 

So, at that dreamy hour of day 

AVlicu the hist lingering ray 
Stops on the highest cloud to play, — 
So thought the gentle RoMilie, 
As on her maiden reverie 
First fell the strain of him who stole 

In music to her sout 

KTzsnosi nr AET nr octapb a!ci» KArnAXL— noM the i.»c- 

TI'IIXS ox AST. 

The interior of a Dutch cottage forms the scene of 
Ostade's woit, prvseiiting something between a 
kitchen and a stable. Its princiiNil object is the eai^ 
cass of a hog, newly washed and hung up to dry; 
•abordinate to which is a woman nursing an Infant : 
the Bceeswries, vnrioue garments, pots, kettles, and 
other culinary utensils. 

The bare enumeration of these coarse materials 
would naturally predispose the mind of one, nnae- 
qnaintcd witli die DwUh school, to expect any thing 
but pleasure; indiflcrcnce, not to say disgust, would 
■ccm to be the only possible impression from a pic- 
ture comiMsed of such ingrodicnU And juch, In- 
deed, would be their effect under the hand of any 
lint a real Artist Ut us look Into the picture and 
ade*e mM, at it leaves iU imprens on the 



ing objects, moulding it, so to speak, into agreeable 
slmiKhi, here by exteiuling it to a bit of drupei y, there 
to uii earthen \wt; then <s>nnectiiiff it, by the flasli 
from a brass kettle, with his second light, tlio woman 
a!id child ; and again turning tlie eye into the dark 
ic<«-es tlinrtij:h a labyrinth of broken chairs, old 
baskets, rtKwtiig fowl*, and biU of straw, till a 
gliuiixse of Funs^hine, from a half-open window, 
gicains on the eye, as it were, like an echo, ami 
coiiilir.g it bsuk to the principal object, which i;uw 
t^eonis to act on the mind ns the luminous hource of 
all thot'C divotyiig lijjhts. lint the mufficnl whole b 
n«»t yet c«>ni]>le:e.l ; ihc mystery of color has been 
called in to the ai«l of litrht.'and to subtly bloi.ds that 
we can h:mllv tej^arato them ; at loas't, until their 
united cff'cct has first Ihsju felt, and after we have 
begiui the prtK-css of e<»ld ai:alysi!». Yet even then 
we cannot long pjocee«l bi'fore we find the charm re- 
turning; as wtf lui** frt>m the blaze of liglit on the 
carcass, where all the tints of the pri^ni seem to be 
faintly subduetl. we are met on its bonlers by the 
dark *liarelet, glowirg like rnhies; then we rei>ose 
awhile on the white i np and kerchief of the nur>ing 
mother ; then we nrc rou*cd ugain by the flickcrihff 
strife of the antagonist colors on a blue jncket and 
red petticoat ; tlien the strife is Foftcj.ed by the low 
voHow of a straw-bottomed chair; and thus with 
alternating excitement and rep<»?e do we travel 
through the picture, till the fcicntific explorer Uwes 
the analyst in the unix'sistiiig ims>ivehcss of a poetic 
dream. Now all this will no doubt appear to many 
if i:ot almird, at least exnggeiated: but not so to 
those who liave ever f^lt the sorcery of color. Tliey, 
we are sure, will be the last to question the charac- 
ter of the feeling because of the iig:edients which 
worked the spell, and, if true to themselves, tliey 
mu^t call it poetry. Xor will they consider it any 
disparagement to the all-acc<miplishcd Rnffaelle to 
sav of Ostadc that he aho was an ArtK 

*We turn now to a work of the |:rcat Italian, — ^Ihe 
Death of Ananiai^ The scene is laid in a plain apart- 
ment, which is wholly devoid of ornament, as became 
the hall of audieave of the primitive Christians. The 
Apostles (then eleven in iminber) have assembled to 
trans'art the temi>or;d btisii.e^s of tlio Church, and 
are standing t<»gclher on a slightly elevatc<l plat- 
form, about which, in various attitudes, some stand- 
[ it.g, others kr.eelir.g, is gather e<l a prouiiscuoi • ae- 
' seniblnge of their new converts, male and fem«;lci 
Tliis quiet assembly (for we still feel its quietKCss in 
the midst of the awful ju<lgmcnt) is suddenly roused 
by the sudden fall of one of their brethren ; some of 
tfiem turn and sec him strugglii ^ in the agonies of 
death.' A moment lieforc he was in the vigor of life, 

M his muscular lind>s still bear evidence ; but he 

had uttered a falsi-hood, and an instant alter hie 
frame is convulsed from head to foot Kor do we 
doubt for a moment as to the awful canie : it is al- 
mo6t expressed in voice by thoee nearest to him, and, 
though varied by their different temi>cramcnts, by 
terror, astonishment, and submissive faith, this voice 
has yet but one mennii g— " Ananias liaa lied to the 
Holy Gho*t." The terrible words, as if audible to 
tlie mintl, i.ow direct us to him who pionouneed hie 
doom, and the sii.gly-raised finger of tlie Apostle 
marks him tlie Judge; yet not of himself,— for nei- 
ther his attitucTe, air, nor expression bos any tldng 
in unison witli the Impetuous Peters-he is now tlie 
simple, passive, Tct awful instruincnt of the Al- 
mighty: while nriother on tlie right, with eqnal 
calniiiesa, though with more severity, by his elevated 
1. as beekoiUiff to Judgment, antleiiHaes the fiita 



•evcral oWectst Obscr\'e how he ^pn-atls his prtncl- 
pal light, from the suspended cnrcan W the summnd- 



ann, as ucckouii-b w» i««nj»Mwiti^ «•«»•« ti-aww* ■>•■« •«i»w 
of tlie entering Bapplnra. Yet all is not done ; lest 
a question renwin, the Apostle on the left eonflrma 
the Judgment. Ko one can mhitaka what passct 
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within htm ; like one tmn»iixe<l in ii«1omtion, hia up- 
lifted eyes 900111 to my out kit soul, oAif in rec<t^ li. 
tioa of tJie divine tribunaL But the ovcrpovering 
thou;;ht of Omnipotence is nov tcinpcreJ by the lii»- 
nian !>yni|iathy of his coni|>aTiion, whose 0|>en liands, 1 
coniioetihg the f »aU vitli tlic* present, »c(*ni aluiu-tto 
orticulate, •* AIft«, my brother! " By thi^ ex<p)i-ite 
tnrn, we ore next broujjht to .lohn, th4 conilc al- 
mo'ier of the Chiiroh, who is dcnlin*^ out th'-ir |>or- 
tiotis to the needy brethren. And here, ti% m«»<t 
remote fro:n the ju Iged AnanioA, who*e j^urrering 
se*Mn4 not yet to hav4> re.ichcJ it, \re find a spot oif 
ropo*.*, — not to pn*^ by, btit to linger u|»on, till we 
fovl it4 quiet intltioiicc ilitfiHisig itself over the wh'ilc 
mind; nay. till, nKiuft'tin^ it with the boloved I dis- 
ciple, we lind it h-ndiMg us back thnni'^h the excit- 
ing jKTPne, modifying evcsi our deepest emotions with 
a kiiidn^d tm>)«piillity. 

This is Invoiition; wc have not moved a step 
through the picture but at the will of the Arti-L 
lie invented the chain whic!i we have followed, li ik 
by link, throuj'h every emotion. Assimilating ma>y 
into one ; and this is the secret by which he pn^pa?- 
od us, without ex.'iling horror, to co:itemplsite the 
struggle of m0rt.1l agony. 1 

ThiA too is Art; and the hi!rhc«t art, when thus 
the awful power, wit!iout lo5i:»g its chara-tcr, is tern- ; 
pored, as it were, to our mysterious de<ires. In tli6 ' 
\vo:-k of O^tade, we see the same inventive power, ' 
no loss effective, thou^xh acti;:g through the medium 
of the humblest materials 

JOSEPH T. DUCKINOnAM. 
Josz!*ii T. BrcKixr.iiAM, one of tlic most pro- 
iniiietit joiirnali-^ts of Xcw England, is a descend- 
ant of Thomas Tinker, who came to Piymoutli in 
the May Flower. His father, Ndicniiah Tinker, 
re^idM at Windham, and ruine<l him<oIf during 
tlic Uevolutionary War by expending Iiis whulc 
prop;.*rtv in the ptirrhase of supplier for the army, 
fi»r which he received jjay in Continental cnr- 
rency, which rapidly depreciated, so that at liis 
deatii, on the 17th of March, 1783, the several 
thousand dollars of nai)er money which ho iws- 
sc-ised, ** would hardly iiay for his winding sheet 
and colTin.** He left a widow and ten children, 
th'3 youngest of whom, Jo^'jph, was born on tl»e 
twcnt3'-fir-st of D^'ceinber, 1779. The widow en- 
deavored to support the eight children dejiendent 
ti))on lier by continuing Iier hiuband^s business 
of tavcni-keeping, but was obliged to abandon 
tlie establishment within a year, on account of ill 
lioalth. She grew poorer and poorer, and her 
son records her thunkfulnoss at receiving, on one 
occasion, the crusts cut from the broad prepared 
for the Holy Communion of the coming Sunday. 
8Iie WAS at last oomiiclled to solicit the aid of the 
selectmen of the town, and w.'is supported in that 
milliner for a winter. In the following year she 
rvHX^ived and accepted the offer of a home in tlie 
family of her friendiS Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop, nt 
Worthington, Mass. Her son, the subject or tliia 
aketch, was indentured at tlie same time by the 
selectmen to a farmer of the name of Welsh, imtil 
ho attained tlie ago of sixteen. He was kindly 
c:ire<1 for in the fiunily, and picked uti a tolerable 
knowledge o/[ reading, writing, and arlthinctio. 
Ho devoured the few booka he oamo across, and 
records hSa obllgaHona to a net of AniesV Altnar 
naos. At the expiration of hi* time ho obtained 
aMitiiatlon in the priiiting^»fllco of David Carlisdc, 
the imblUliur of tlio Fiuiuor*^ Muaouiiii ol Wol- 



p<do, X.H. The J^n'i.nHty of the wits who fiHed 
the columns of that famons fheet seems to have 
been shared in by the coinpofitors who set np 
their article^ for they exhausted tlie poor boy*9 
slender 6tiK:k of cash* bv a demand for a treat, 
and then nearly choked him by forcing his own 
liraudy ditwn his throat* He remained only a 
few months with Carlisle, and then apprenticed 
hiiii-elf ill the otllcc of the Greenfield (Mass.) Ga- 
zette. Hero he cxcrciso«l himself in graimnor, by 
co!npnriii;r the ''copy" he had to set np with the 
rules he had learnt, and correclin«r it if wrong. 
Ill 171)8 he lost his excoilent mother. In 1803 
he de^Tted the coinposing-iiick for a few months, 
to fill tlic oflice of pro'.njiter to a comi«ny of 
comedians who playe<l during the summer montlis 
nt Salem and Providence- In 180G, having pre- 
vidu^ly taken bv net of legislature his mother*s 
faioily name of^ Buckingham, he made his first 
e< ay as editor, by comm?ncing a Montldy Maga- 
zine, The Polyanthut, The numbers contained 
seventy-two pages IBmo., with a portrait, eacb. 
It was' suspended in Sejitomber, 1807, and re- 
Fiiiiied in 1812, when two volumes of the original 
size a.id four in octavo appeared. In January, 
1809, he commenced The Ordeal^ a weekly, of 
Fixteen octavo imgos, which lasted six months. 
In 1817, he commenced, with Samnel L. Knapp, 
The New England Gahtxy and Masonic Ifajfa" 
eiue. It was f^tarted without capital by its pro- 
jector, who now had a wife and six chiloren 
deiicndent on him, and frankly proposed to return 
a dollar and a half out of the tliree tendered by 
his first snb<cril>er, on tho plea that he did not ^ 
believe he Miould he able to keep np the paper 
more 1 1 lan si x months. By tlie aid of the MasorJo 
Lodges it, however, became tolerably soccessfoL 
Like ids previous publications, it sided in politioi 
with the Federal party. 

In 1828, Mr. Biickingliam sold the Galaxy, in 
order to devote his entire attention to the Boiton 
Courier^ a daily Journal, which he hod oomtnenced 
on the second of March, 1824. TIm prominent 
idea of its founders was tlie advocacy of the 
" protective svstem.^ Mr. Bockingliam continned 
to edit the Courier until June, 1848, when bo 
sold out his interest In July, 1831, lie oodk 
inenced with his son Edwin The New England 
Magazhe, a monthlv of ninety-six pages, and 
one of tho best ])eriodical4 of its chiss which ever 
appeared in tho United States. The number of 
July, 1833, contains a mention of the death of 
Edwin nt sea, on ayoyage to Smyrna, undertaken 
for the benefit of health. He was out 



tliree years of age. In November, 1834^ tno 

I»nblication was transferred to Dr. Samud O. 
lowe and John O. Sarnent. 

During tho years 1828, 1831-S, 1888, 1838-9, 
Mr. Buckingham was n memlier of tho Ledslii- 
tnre, and in 1847-S, 1850-1, of tho Senate of Has- 
sadiusetts. He intrtMlticed a report in fitvor of 
the suppression of kntcries, and performed other 
valuable services dnring those periods. 

Siuco his rotircmeiit fnnn the prett^ Mr. Book* 
in^hain lias publUlial, Spedmene ^Kmtpaper 
Literature^ ^ith Pereonal Memoire^ AntMim^ 
and lUminieeeneee^ in two volumes doodceiiiML 
which has )Nifi.sed through two editions; ana 
Pergonal Memolre and Jfeeolkeiiatie ^EiiterM 
Hfe^ in two simiUur voluiuos. The/ ountain n 
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p1oft5ant resnm^ of his earoer, irith notices of 
t!ie many persons with irhom, at different fieriods, 
he has 1>cen cunnected. 

MOSES STUART. 
This eminent critic and iiliilologist, the head of 
a school of Biblical learning in America, was l>om 
of honest but hniiiblc parentige in Wilton, Con- 
necticut, March 26, 1780. He entered Yale at 
sixteen diirin$r the Proidency of Dwipht, took 
his decree with the higliest honors in 1709, then 
tume<i hi^ attention to the law, to wliich he gave 
himself wiUi earnestness, thuiijrh he never prac- 
ti^ the prorc->ion. From 1802 to 1804 he was 
tntor at Yale. In 1806, having in the meantime 

imrsned the neces«ary prej»aration, he was ordained 
^a-stor of the Centre" Church in Xcw llaven. His 
Eu.'r vices at this time are thus sj^oken of by his 
thoughtfid and eloquent friend and enlogist, Dr. 
Adams. " The fervor, fidelity, and success of his 
career as a pa.«tc»r are still matters of pratefnl re- 
membrance and distinct tradition. Distingiii died 
as is the reputation which he subse<juently ac- 




tomed for a third of a century to a style of dis- 
course clear, cold, and philosopfiic, which deserves 
to he designated as * (liplomatic vagueness,' were 
startled from indifference by the short, simple, 
pei>picnous sentences of their new pastor, and 
more than all by the unaffected earnestness and 
sincerity with which they were delivered.'** 

In 1810 Mr. Stuart attained the mrirked position 
of his life with which he was to be identiried du- 
ring the remainder of his career, extending over 
a period of well nigh half a centurr, in his ap- 
pointment to the Professorship of &acred Dte- 
raturc at the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
which had then recentlv been engrafted nyon the 
Academy founded by the Hon. John Pliilliiis at 
tliat place. Mr. Stuart succcedc<l to the brief 
term of instniction of the Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, 
who had been Professor of tlie Hebrew and Ori- 
ental Linguagcs at Harvard from 1786 to 1806. 
It 18 noticeable that Stuart was chosen, "not be- 
CAnse of extraordinary nroficiencv in Oriental lan- 
guages, for his knowleiige of IIel>rcw was at this 
time very limited. Two years' pnfparat ion for the 
ministry, and five years in the diligent prosecution 
of his profession, liad not furnished large opportu- 
nities for exact and extensive study. Choice was 
fixed upon )iim be(*anse of the genenU oualitics 
which designated him as one able and willing to 
furnish himself for any station ; and upon that tho- 
rough qoalification he entered, with cnarncteristie 
enthusiasm, immediately n^ion his transfer to this 
newofiloe.** 

The learned lalKirs of Stuart began at once In 
his devotion to Hebrew studies, of which ho knew 
nothing until after his arrival at Andover. His 
ooQeague, Dr. AVoods, used to rekte tliat ho taught 

• .\ DbetmrM <m th* Life and SorrtoMAT PrnTomor Vime% 
ttvart: dHlrmd In tiM* eltj of N»w York. Sabbath rrpninft 
Janvatjr tS. IfiSit hf William Adama, Pantfir of tlia Cmtral 
Prrabytorlan Charrh; an abla andjnillclntm nrodnrtltin, whicli 
wa hiiv<> t\ati*\y followad aa tha lia«l autlMtrtty on llu* anbjtot 
It la untlrmloMl that a Lilt* uf rni<^f«of i»tnait la In prcnnnttlun 
teljU HHt-lii-lay, Pi«A Mor AMin rbilps oT tba A&di^ 



Stuart the Hebrew alphabet. He prepare<1 at 

first a niAnu>cript grammar of that bnguage, 

which his pupils copied. When the re<piiHte 

Orienttd type for its publication was procured 

Stuart found no compositors ready for its use, and 

had to commence the work with his own hands. 

. His first Hebrew Grammar, without points, was 

. publislied in 1821. He soon became aotpiainted 

I with the earlier lal>ors of Gesenius, learning tlie 

I German language for that piirfiose. His later 

j Hebrew Grammar, with points, was first publi^lle<l 

in 1831, and rapidly lH>c:mie the text-bmiK in gene* 

ral use for this study.* lie also aided the study 

by his Hebrew Chrestomathy. 

Having laid this foundation in the stndr of the 

mdiments of the langiin^re, Smart next n<ldrc>sed 

I himself to the philosopliical interpretation of the 

I text. In this he bn>uglit new life to the oW dop- 

I inatic theology wliieh prevailed at the beginning 

I of his career. " Whatever conld cast liglit iiix>n 

j the Holy Scriptures, or the languagi'S in which 

i they were Ciintain^tl. was to l*rofes-or Stuart a 

matter of exuberant delight AVhctber it was a 

discussion by Midilleton on the Greek artiele, or 

an essay by \S'yttenbach on the mode of studying 

language, or the arclweologieal rc^arches of Jahn, 

or the journal of an intelligent traveller in the 

Egean, or line's Innik on Egvjit, or the exidora- 

tions of the French in the vidley of the XiK-.t or 

a Greek chorus, or a di-coverj* of an in><-ription 

in Arabia Petrea, or exhnmations in Xineveh— 

anvtiiing, from whatever soui-ce, whieli explained 

a ()itficult verse in the Bible, or illustrate<l an r.n- 

cient cu^toln of God's ])ecu]iar people, or le<l to a 

K-tter comprehension of the thn*e languages in 

which the name of our Lord was written n])on his 

cross — all wa<t hailed by this Christian student 

with unl>ounded satisfaction/'^ Tlio application 

of his principles is thus characterized by the same 

E?n. *^ After all the discriminations of '^lorus and 
me»»ti, republished by Professor Stuart, if I 
should undertake to condense his principles and 
practice concerning Biblical exegesis, asi<le from 
all teehnic:d phra9e<dogy, I should charneterize it 
by tommon ten$e. Admit the distinctions as to 
literal and trttpical langua^ which are recognised 
in the ordinary conversation of ordinary men, and 
those modifications of language which are derived 
from kical customs and use, and then let Scripture 
interpret Sc-ripture. Compare s]>iritnnl tnings 
"With spiritual, and let the wtTiov^-fncamng of the 
Sacred Writings thus coni|)ared, be received as the 
true."! 

With this exercise of the understanding, Stuart 
united the Judgment of the heart, tlie verdict of a 
simple, earnest, spiritual faith, which rei)osed on 
the authority of tlie Bible. To this his leaming 

• I>r. Adnms rrcAtds with jii»t prida **tha ftwrth edition oT 
that Grammar waa repiibllali^ In England by Dr. Pnacf, Ita- 
fliu PrtifcMor of Ilrbrew In tha rnlTervltx ar Oxftird; and n« 
mmII prali>« la It tliat a Mf-Unpht ProfeMor In a Thcolo^eal 
Scinlnarr In a rural dUtrlet of New Ene land, ahonld AimMi 
t4'Xt-bo<»ka In' oriental iihilolonr to tb« Knirllfh vnlvertltla^ 
with their be redltaiy wealth of leamad treaaiire and lordtar pto> 
vtiilona Air literary lcl»iirai Tha liabrev Chreatomatny of 
ProftfMnr Stuart vaa reiirlnted In Hka mannar at Oxford fooa 
after Ka amiaaranca. Tha llcbraw Qnunmar by Dr. Laa, of 
Cainbrid^o Unlvc'ralty, Knirland. did not apMar tlU fix yatit 
aflir tha rmblleatlon of Mr. btnart'a flrat adItloB.** 

t Orepiio'a Kraajr oa ChampolUon WM tnaataUd la Ma foi 
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nnd nr^rnnicnt were fiilwdiarr. He sliowcd how 
Gonnnn Icarninj: ini^rlit be employ t*<l nnd pori])- 
tiiral authority niaiiit:iii»etL This was lii- service 
to the theuloVy of his day nnd donomi nation. 
*' Tlic groat in -rit," s.ivs an accoinplislKsl Oriental 
scholar, Mr. W. W. Turner, "of Pn>t'cNior Stuart, 
nnd one for which the i^ratiiudo and rc-pc-ct <»f 
American scholars miist ever be his due, lie- in the 
zeal nnd ability he lias exhibited for a loii^' ?eries 
of years in brin;rin'j to the notice of the Kii^Mi-h- 
readinir public the v.«)rks of many of the to»mde-t 
philolou'i-ts and most enli^'htvne«l and nnjirejudiced 
theolo/ians of Germany ; for to his exertions it is 
in a gihxl dej^ree owint; tliut the names of U<»s.-n- 
nifdler, Ge-eniu'^, Ew.ihl, De Weite, Ilnptield, 1 
Ilo'liger, Knobel, Hitzijr, and others are now fa- \ 
miliar as hou-^ehold wonls to the present race of 1 
biblical students in this c.)untry, and to some ex- I 
tent in Enj^land.*** ' 

In 1827 appe:ired his Com rteufnnj on tlie Ej^U- ' 
tie to the HehicicAy vindicating the authenticity of i 
the work, giving a new translation with full n«»tes ! 
on the text, and an eluci<lalion of the argument. • 
This was ft)llowcd in 1832 by a C'*ninientary en | 
. the EpUtle to the Rouuins^ In whit h the H;inie i 
philological c-mr-o is pursued. Other counnen- 
taries followetl in due course, pn»voking more or 1 
less of criticism, on the Apocalyps<.», the Rook of j 
Daniel, of Eeclesiastes of I*n) verbs, the la-t of 
which he had just completed at the time of his 
death. 

Another series of works of Pn>fessor Stuart 
were his num.Tous articles in the p.^ri(Mlicals, 
chiefly the Biblical I*epo.nitory and Di^tUothica 
Sacra^ as nl^o his conlrover?^ial writings, his Let- 
ten to Channlug and others, of wliieli he pub- 
lished a collection in a volume ot MinaUanUa in 
1846. 

One of his la^^t productions, which excited nmch 
interest and some oppo>ition at the time in New 
England, was his defence of the ])olicy of Daniel 
WcbstvT in his Essay on Con»cUnce and the Con- 
i'.itution^ an assertion of the principle of obedi- 
ence to the Compromise act. 

Stuart died at Andover, January 4, 1852. Tliat 
ho was industrious and energetfc the bare enn- 
meration of Lis works declares; but he also car- 
ried his enthusiasm of labor into the exercises with 
his classes, uiK>n whom ho impressed a hearty 
sympathy for his studies nnd liis manner of pur- 
suing them. Death found him at the age of se- 
venty-two still active, still meditating new critical 
and learned bbors in the inexhaustible field of 
biblical investigation. 

A daughter of Dr. Stwirt, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Phelps, the wife of Professor Austin Phel|w of 
Andover, attained distinction in ai)opularfieldof 
literature by her felicitous sketches of New Eng- 
land society, in a series of tales hv II. Trusta, an 
anagram of lier maiden name. They are entitled 
The Angel otcr the Right Shoulder; Sunny Side; 
Peep at Kumher Five (a picture of clericid life) ; 
Kitty Brown; LiUU Mary, or Talke and Tafee 
for Children^ tm^ The Tell Tale; or Home Se* 
erete told hy Old Trarellere, Tlie last was pub- 
lishetl in 1853, sliortlv after the death of the 
auUior. Tlie^ tales have a well deserved popn- 



Inrity from their spirited style, and the Bfe and 
character which they bumorously portray. 
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-WILLIAM ELLEBT CHASKIXO 
Was l)orn at Newjwrt, Rhode Islnml, April 7, 
1 780. 1 le wa< in the fourth generation from John 
Clianning, wlio came to America from Dorset- 
sliire, in Engluul. His father wius William Chan- 
iiing, a man of cilucation, and distinguished as a 
lawyer in New|Hirt; his grandfather on the mo- 
ther's -ide was William Ellery, the signer of the 
Declaration. He h:is in one of his writingii^ the 
Di^'ourse on Christian Worehip^ at the Dedica- 
tion of the Unitarian Congregational Church at 
Ne\vi>ort in 18St(, ]iaid a tribute to the genial 
intluenees of his birth-place n|K>a his youth. ** I 
mu<t bless God," said ho, " for the nlaoe of my 
nativity ; for as my mind unfolded, I became 
more and more nUve to the beautiful scenery 
which now attracts strangers to our island. My 
first liberty was u>ed in roaming over the neigh- 
bouring fields and shores; nnd amid this glorious 
nature, that love of liln^rty sprang up, which has 
pained strength within me to this lioar. I early 
received impressions of the great and the beonti* 
ful, which I believe have had no small influenoe 
in determining my mode) of thou«*;ht and habits 
of life. In this town I imrsued for a time my 
studies of theology. I liad no prcifessor or teadier 
to guide me; but I had two noble places of study. 
One was yonder iK'autiful edifice,* now so fre- 
iiuented and so useful as a public library, then so 
deserted that I spent day after day, and ^roetinies 
week after week, nmicbi its dusty volumes, with- 
out interruption fn>m a single visitor. The other 
place was yrnider beacli, the roar of which has so 
ol\en mingled with Uie worship of this place, my 
daily report, dear to me in the sunshine, still mote 
attractive in the storm. Seldom do I visit it now 
without thinking of tlie work, which there, in tlie 
sight of that beauty, in tlie sound of tliese waveSi 
was carried on in my souL Ko sjiot on earth has 
helped to form mo so much as tliat beach. There 
I lifted up my voice in praise amiilst the tempest; 
there, softened by beauty, I poured out my . 
thanksgiving and contrite confessions. There, iu 
reverentiid symiHithy with the mighty power 
around me, I became conscious of power within. 
There, stniggling thoughts and emotions broke 
forth, OS if moved to utterance by noture^s elo- 
quence of the winds and waves. There began a 
happiness suriia>sing all worldly pleasures, all 
gifts of fortune, the Imppincss of communing 
with the works of God. Pardon me this refci^ 
ence to myself. I believe tluit the worship, of 
which I have this day siwken, was aided in mj 
own soul by the sociies in which mv earij life 
was pa^^sed. Amidst these scenes^ and in speak- 
ing of this worship, allow lue to thank God tliat 
this l)eautifid isbnd was the place of my hirth.** 
He eomnleted his edncation at Harvard with the 
highest honors in 1798. lie then engaged for a 
while as tutor to a family in Virginia,, where Ida 
health became permanently enfeeUed. He was 
ordained jiostur of the F^ral Street Chnrch, 
Boston, June 1, 1803; visited £ttru|M snhse- 
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qaentiv, and on his letum continued alono in his 
charge tin 1821. 
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From that time for tho remainder of ]iis ]ifo 
he was connected with the same chnrch, discliarg^ 
ing its duties as his strength permitted; with- 
drawing, towards the close of his career, to strict 
retirement, husbanding liis delicate health for his 
numerons literary eftorts. In the^c lie always 
exercised an immi-tant influence, and through 
them was as well known in £n<r1and as in Ame- 
rica. The collection of his works embraces six 
volome^, the larger portion of which is devoted 
to his theology, as a leader of ttio Unitarians. 
His Moral Argument agaimt CahinUm ap- 
peared in the Christian iJUciple for 1820. Tlie 
first of his w^ritinps which brought him into the 
general field of literature, his Femarl-a oh the 
Character and Writingt of John Mi If on, was 
published in the Christian Examiner for 1820, 
followed by his articles on Bonaparte, during the 
next two years, in the same journal, and the 
winning article on Fenelon in 1829. The force, 
directness, and literary ekgnnce of these pni>erB 
attracted great attention, and the more from the 
bold challenge to popular discussion which was 
tluvwn out in his uncompromising estimate of 
Kapoleon. Apart from his influence as a religions 
leader, he had now gained the ear of the pnblio at 
large — an authority which ho availed himself of 
to act ni)on the moral sentiment of the nation, 
which he addressed in his publications on Shivery, 
War, Temneranco, and Education. Ili^ address 
on Self Cultttre^ delivered at n4)ston in 1888, has 
been one of the most succ^^AiI tracts of \U kind 
ever published. Its direct appeal to whatever of 
cliaractcr or manliness there may lie in the yoang 
is abnost irresistible. This is the prevailing trait 
of Clianning*s style, its single, moral energy. 
The titles of his publications indicate the man 
and his method. A general subject, as War, Tei ih 
pcranco, Slaver}*, is pro|iotsed simjdy by itself, 
wsccMmected with any tvui|N)rary asmMsiatioiis or 
Mddento of pUw that might ifmii it by con^ 



tions, and argned simply, clearly, forcibly on its 
own merits, according to the nni venial standard 
of truth and justice. Cluinning pushes at once co 
the centre of his subject, like a man who has 
luMne^s at the court of truth, and is not to be set 
a>ide by guards or coxirtivrs. lie has the car of 
this royal mistress, and si>enks from ner side as 
with the voice of an oracle. Nothing can turn 
him "a'iide from the direct forthright." How- 
ever deficient this course might be fi>r the practicid 
state:^manlike conduct of the world, and its cir- 
cuitous progress to great ends, its influence on 
the mind of his own day, ]>articularlv on the 
youjig, b not to bo questioned. Clianniug^s 
moral vigor seemed to put new life into his 
readers. Notwitlistanding the delicacy «f his 
constitution, he apjieared in inihlic from time to 
time to within a i^hort |K.'riou of his death. Ilis 
asjK-ct Was of great feebleness ; small in fxirson 
«nd fnigile to exces:?, apiiarently contrasting with 
the vigfir of his doctrines, but the well develoi>ed 
forehead, tlie full eye, the nurity of expression, 
and the calm musical tone snowed the concentra- 
tion within. His oratory always channed his 
andience, as in his winning tones he gained to 
his side tlie pride and iH>wers of his liearerM. 

The last i»ublic etVort of Channing was his ad- 
dress at Lenox, in Berkshire County, }das4., on 
the 1st of August, 1842, the aimiversary of Knian* 
cipation in the West In<lies. It t^hows no diminu- 
tion of the acoteness of his mind or of his rare 
powers of expre^^^ion. 

Shortly alter this time, while nursuing a moun- 
tain excnrjrion, he wjis taken with typlius fever, 
and died at Bennington, Vermont,' October. 2, 
1842. 

muTABT ccxira— rxox mc imat osr vapolbox. 
Military talent, even of the highest order* is tar 
from holJiiig the first place anioiig intollei-tual en- 
dovmentac It is one of tlie lower ftmiis of genius ; 
for It is not conversant with the highest oiid richest 
obiects of thought. We giant that a mind, which 
takes iu a \i-ide country at a gliMicc, and understands^ 
alnKK^t by iutuition, tlie positions it affords for a 
raecessful campaign, is a coniprehcni^ivc and vigorous 
one. The general, who dipiiofes his forees so as to 
counteract a^ greater force ; who supplies by skill, 
teicnce, and iavention, the want of numbers; who 
dives into tlie counsels of his enemy, and who gives 
unity, energy, and success to a vast variet^'of oi>cra- 
tiona» in the niidist of cosualties and olM«tructions 
which DO wisdom couM foresee, roonifMts great 
power. But still the chief work of a general b to 
aitply physical force; to lemove physical obstrue- 
tioiia ; to avail himself of physical aids and advan- 
tages; to act on matter; to ovurcome rivcrs» ram- 
pi^ts, mountains, and human muscles; and these are 
not the highest objects of mind, nor do they demand 
iDtelligcuee of the highest order : and accordingly 
notliing is more eonmion than to ni:d men, eminent 
in tliis dc])ai1inent, who are ^k anting in tlie noUert 
energies of tlie soul; in habit* of jrofouud and 
liberal thinking, in imaginatiou and ta. te, in the ea- 
paeity of enjoying worlu of geniaa» and in large and 
original views of human nature and society. THo 
office of a great general does not differ widelv flpoo 
tliat of a great mechanician, whoso business it is la 
frame new eombiuatinns of physical forces, to adani 
tlKia to Mew cirenmstanees, and to remove new J^ 
atnH*tiniic .Aecordingly great geneials, away from 
Um coMip^ are often no greater men thou tbe 
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nici.ia taken from hb irorkshop^ In oonvoivAtion 
tlicy nre often iluIL Deep and refined reii^iuiiig* 
thoy cannot coinprulicnd. We know that there arc 
»{>lontlid except io.ifl. Saeh was Ce^r, nt onoe the 
griAtc^t iyoMicr and the niosit ft.-igAcioud Ktnto^iuaii of 
liis ngi\ whilst i i cloquonce and litemtiirc, he left 
bcliind hiin ahnost all, who hud devoted theuisclves 
cxchiftivoly to thc*e pur>uiliv. Btit such ca^ca arc 
rare The con«juoror of Najioleon, the licro of Wa- 
terloo, ]n>-,Hes.>0:S iiiiJoubtci'y great military talents; 
but wc di) not undcrstan 1, that hi^t ino^t partial ad- 
mirers eluiin for him a pla^'C in the higho&i chi^ of 
iuiiid.4. We will not go down forillii^rtrutiou to eiich 
men as Nelson, a man great on the deck, but di bn»ed 
by Qvoii vice*, a id who never pretended to cnKirge- 
meiit of uitcllc't To institute a comparison in 
point of t-alcat a. id g^Miius between such men and 
Milton, U.ieoa, and S'lake.fjieare, is alunMt an insult 
on tlicse illustrioiu nanieJk. Who can think of the-^ 
truly great intilligeneCi ; of the rango of their minds 
through hcriveii a:id earth; of their deep intuition 
into tiic soul ; of their ucw and glowing combina- 
tions of thou:;ht; of the cno.~:;y with which they 
grasped, and sabjcetcd to tlieir main purj>ose, the 
infinite mu^eriaU of illu*tnitio i whii'h nature ntid 
life uifo'd, — who can tJiink of the fo.Mu of tr;tM-con- 
dcnt beauty and grandeur which they create 1, or 
which were rather cmitiatioTis of their own minds; 
of the cnhn wisdom and fervid imagination which 
they coMJoiued; of the voice of power, in which 
** though dead, they still speak," and awaken intel- 
lect, sensibility, an*! genius in both hemispheres, — 
who can think of such men, and notfeel the immense 
inferiority of the most girted warrior, whose ele- 
ments of thought are physical forces and physical 
obitruetions, a!id who:«o omphiyment is the combi- 
nation of the lowe-i class of objects on which a 
powerful mind can be employed 

BBUGIO:C ASD UTERATt-BS--raO]l TOV ESSAY OX FEXKtOX. 

Tlie truth is. that religion, justly viewed, surpasses 
all otlicr princi^des, in giving a free and manifold 
action to the mmd. It rccoirniscs in every faculty 
and sentiment the workman>hip of God, and assigns 
a ppherc of agency to eaclu It takes our whole 
nature under its guardiarK^hip, and with a parental 
love ministers to its inferior as well as higher grati- 
fications. Fabe religioa mutilates the soul, sees evil 
in our innocent sensibilities, and rules with a tTranfa 
frown and rod. True religion is a mild and lawful 
sovereign, governing to protect, to give strength, to 
unfold all our inward resourceo. We believe, that, 
•under its influence, literature is to pa<s its present 
limits, and to put itself forth in onginal forms of 
Gomi>o<ition. Religion is of all principles most 
fruitful, umltifonn, and uncoiifined. It is s" '' 



It 



Let not beauty be to wrongedL 

\ and fedinga. 



with that Being, who seems to delight in diversify 
in^ the roo<lcs of hie agency, and the products of hi 
wisdom and power. It does not chain us to a few 
essential duties, or express itself in a few unchang- 
ing modes of writing. It Las the libendity and mu- 
nificence of nature, which not only produces the 
necessary root and grain, but |K>urs forth fruits and 
flowem It has the variety and bold contrasts of 
nature, which, at the loot of the awful mountain, 
scoops out the frcsliest, sweet e«t vallevs, and embo- 
soms, in the wild, troubled ocean, islands, wliose 
Tcnial airs, and lovc!iues% and tecminff fruitful- 
ucss, almost breathe the Joys of ParndTse. Reli- 
gion will acconi|^lisli for literature what H most 
needs; tliat i^ will gire it depth, at the same time 
that it heightens Its gniee and beanty. Tlie union 
of these uttribntes is UMWt to be desired. Onr lite- 
rature is Ininentnblj Miperlleial, and to some the 
boiiuUful mid the supvileial •¥«» aeem to be jwtih 



rally conjoined. 

resides cliietly in profound thoughts _ 

It overflows chiefly in the writings of {toets, gifted 
with a sublime and iiiercing viJon. A bi^auttfal 
lit* rnturc fpring^ from the depth and fulness of in- 
tellectual and moral life, from an energy of thought 
and feeli:ig, to which nothing, a^ we believe^ minis- 
tera so lnr.;ely as enlightened religion. 

So far fi uiu a monotonous folemnit3' overspreading 
literature in consequence of the all-i>enrading inflo- 
cnce of religion, we bi>lieve that the siwrtive aad 
co.uic forms of coiniKh^ition, instead of being aban- 
donc I, will only be refined and innirovetl. We 
know that the:re are su[»poscd to be frowned upon 
by piety; but they have tlieir root in the constitu- 
tion which God lias given ns, and ought not there- 
fore to be indi^'riminatcly condomiiedL The pro- 
pensilv to wit and lau<;hter do:s indeed, throogh 
cxoei^ive in<lulgence, often issue in a character of 
heartless levity, low miiniery, or unfeeling ridicule. 
It often seeks* gratification iu regions of impurity, 
throws a gaiety round vice, and sometimes even 
j)ours contempt on virtue. But, though often ftnd 
inoumfully perverted, it is still a gift of God, and 
mn\- and ou<;ht to minister, not only to iiinoe«nt- 
plea-ure. but to the intellect and the heart Mas 
was made for relaxation as truly as for labor; and 
by a law of his nature, which nos not received the 
attention it deserves, he finds perha|)s no relaxation 
so restorative, as that in which he reverts to hit 
childhood, seems to forget his wisdom, leaves tiie 
imagination to exhilafate itself by SjK>rtive inren- 
tions, talks of amusing incongruities lu conduct oad 
events, smiles nt the innocent eccentricities and odd 
mistakes of those whom he most ^teems. allowa 
himself in arch allusions or kind-hearted satire, and 
transports himself into a world of ludicrous combi- 
nations. We have said, that, on these occasions, the 
mind seems to put off its wisdom; but the truth ia» 
that, in a pura mind, wisdom retreats, if we may ao 
say, to its centre, and there, nnscen, keeps goaid 
over this transient follv, draws delicate lines which 
ore never to be passed in the freest moments, and, 
like a judicious parent, watching the sports of child- 
hood, preserves a stjiinless innocence oif soul in the 
very exuberance of gaiety. This eombinatiou of 
moral power with wit and humor, with comic eoo- 
cej)tions and irrcprc^blo laughter, tliis uidon of 
mirth and virtue, belongs to an advanced stige of 
the character ; and we believe, tliat, in proportion 
to the diffusion of an enlightened religion, this action 
of the mind will increase, and will overflow In eom> 
positions, which, joining innocence to sportiveness, 
will communicate unmixed delight Religion is not 
at variance with occasional mirth. In the eame 
character, the solemn thought and the sublime emo- 
tions of the improved Christian, may be joined 'Vttk 
tlie unanxious freedom, buoyaoey, and gaiety of 
early yeora 

We will add but one more illnstntion of our 
view^ We believe, that the union of religkm with 
genius will favor that speeies of eomposition to 
which it may seem at first to be leost propltioaa 
We refer to tlint department of literature, whidi 
has for its object the delineation of the stronger and 
more terrible and guilty pas«ion^ Strange as it 
:ioomy ( * — - 



is, that overwhelming emotions, tlie more they nre 
experienced, can tlie nM>re effectuany be deecnbed 
Wo have one strong presumption against this do^ 
trine. Tradition leads us to believe, that Shako- 
tnoaro, though he painted so fiutliAillv and UuMStf 
the storms «il passbm, vat a oaha and eheaiM n«k. 
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Tl:« paasiont we too engrosscil by their objects to 
inc<liute on themselTcs ; and none ore more ipio- 
rant of their growtli and subtile workings, than 
their own yictinia. Nothing revealt to ub the secrets 
of onr own souls like religion ; and in dicclo^ing to 
UB* in ourselves, the tendency of possiion to ab^rb 
every energy, and to snrcou its nues over every 
thought, it gives us a key to all souls ; for, in all, 
human nature is e:^sentiafl3* one, having the same 
eptritool elements, and the Mime grand features ^o 
man, it is believed, understands the wild and irregu> 
lor motions of tlie mind, like him in whom a princi- 
ple of divine order has begun to establish peace. 
i^o roan knows the horror of tliick darkness which 
ffathers over the slaves of yehemciit passion, like 
him who is ruling into the light and liberty of rirtue. 
There is indeed a selfish shrewdness, which is tliought 
to give a peculiar and deep insight into human na- 
ture. But the knowledge, of which it boosts, is 
partial, distorted, and vulgar, and wholly unfit for 
the purposes of Uternture. We value it llalc. We 
believe, that no qualificatioo^ avails so mi:ch to a 
knowledge of hunmn nature in all its forms, in its 
good oud evil manifestations, as that enlightened, 
celestial charity, which religion aloue iiisivires ; fur 
this establishes' sympathies between us and all men, 
and thus makes them intelligible to us. A man, I 
imbued with tliis spirit, alone contemplates vice as it 
really exists, and as it ought always to be described. 
In the most depraved fellow-beings he sees partakers 
of his own nature. AuiiJst the teniblc ravages of 
the passions, he sees conscience, tliough prostrate, 
not destroyed, nor wholly powerless, lie sees the 
proofs of oil unextinguisned moral life, in inward 
struggles, in occasional relenting9,insighii>gs for lost 
innocence, in reviving throhs of early afi:'ections, in 
the sophistry by which the guilty mmd would be- 
eome reeoncded to itself in remorse, in anxious fore- 
bodings, in despair, perlinps in studied recklessness 
AJid cherished self-forgetfulness. These conflicts, 
between the passions and the moral nature, are the 
most interesting sobjeets in the branch of literature 
- to which we refer, and we bcUeve, that to portroy 
them witli truth and power, the mon of genius can 
find in nothing such effectual aid, as in the develop- 
ment of the mortkl and rcligioot principles in hla 
ownbreofll 

JIEXBT T. FABMEB. 

He^tbt T. Farmek was a native of England, vho 
emigrated to Charleston, 6. C, where he was for 
some time engaged in commercial pursuits. lie 
Afterwards retired from business, and removed to 
New York for tbo purpose of studying medicine. 
He received the in<tr(ictions of Dn«. Francis and 
Ilosack, was gradaated at tlio College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and licensed as a physician 
in 1821. During the progress of bis studies he 
published Imagination; ths Maniae*$ Dream^ 
and pthcr Pocntft^ in a smAll volume. Tlio collec- 
tion is dedicated to Mrs. Charles Baring, the 
wife qS tlio Attthor*s uncle. This lady wa*s <lur> 
ing A portion of her career, an actrcs.4, and the 
Author of Virginin^ The Royal jRccItuf^ Zulaine^ 
And other dnuuas, which were pcrfoniied with 
sncocso. Several of tbo poems of the collection, 
AS the JSwiy en Ta$te^ which has on appeol to 
^Croaker,'* Are Addressed to Dr. Frauds And 
others of the writer*s friendi. 

Fanner retained to ChArleston, where lie prao- 
tisod medidoe until hb deatli, At tlio Ago of forty- 

lUs TCTMA ihow A wtidj poii| A tosto Hmt tbo 



poetry of his day, a kindly susceptibility, and 
occasionally sound with eflect the louder notes of 
the lyre. 

m woca or modbsjt oaxsc& a ybixb posh. 
There was a harp, that might thy woes reheus^ 
In all tlie wild omnipotence of verse. 
Imperial Greece 1 when wizard IIomer*s skill 
ChonuM tlie coy muses from the woodland hill; 
When nature, lavish of her boundless store. 
Poured all her gifts, while art still showered more; 
Thy classic chisel through each mountain rung, 
Quick from its touch immortal labors sprung; 
Truth vied with laucy in the grateful strife. 
And rocks assumed the noblest forms of life. 

Alasl thy land is now a land of wo; 
Tliy muse is crowned with Dniid misletoe. 
See the lorn vii-gin witli dishevelled hair. 
To distant elhncs in 'wildercd hatrte repair; 
Chill desolation ^eks her favored bowers. 
Neglect, that mildew, blasts her cheru^hed flowers; 
The spring may bid their foliage bloom anew, 
Tlie night mov dre«s them in her fairy dew; 
But wliat shall chase the wintcr-eloud of ]>aio, 
And bid her early numbers breathe ogainf 
What spring sliaU bid her mental gloom depart! 
Tie alwoys winter in a broken heart 

The figed Patriarch seeks the sea-beat strand, 
To leave — for ever leave his native land ; 
No sun shall cheer him with so kind a beiiro. 
No fountain bless him with so pure a stn-ttni ; 
Nay, should the exile tlirough Klysium room, 
lie leaves his heaven, when he leaves hi* homeu 
But, we may doei>er, darker trnth unfold. 
Of matrons slaugliteretl. and of virgins sold. 
Of shrines polluted by barbarian rage. 
Of grey lo<^s rifled from the head of oge. 
Of pilgrims murdered, and of chiefs dened, 
Where ChriKtians knelt, and Bpartn*s heroes died. 
Once more thy chiefs their glitterii«g arms resume. 
For heaven, for vengeance, conquest or a tunsb; 
With fixed resolve to be for ever free. 
Or leave all Greece one vast Thermopyls. 

Columbia, rise! A voice comes o*er Uie main. 
To ask thy blefvi>!g, nor to ask in vain ; 
Stand forth in bold mognificence, and bo 
For ehissio Greece, what France was once for thee^ 
So shall the gods each patriot bosom sway. 
And make each Greek the hero of his day. 
But, tliould thy wistlcim and thy valor stand 
On neutral ground— oh ! may thy generous hacd 
Assist her hapless warriors, and renair 
Her oltars, scath*d by sacrilege ana care ; 
Hail all her triumphs, all her ills deplore, 
Nor let old Uomer*s nmnes beg once more. 

TiMonrr fukt. 
TufomT Flixt was bom in Reading, MasRAcha- 
setts, in the year 1780, and was graduated at 
HATVArd in 1 800. After two years of tlieologioal 
study, he was ortlained iia<^tor of the Congrcga- 
tional Cliurch of Luncnbui^ AVoroester county, 
wliere he renuiine<l for tweh'e yeai«. In OctolMT, 
1616, in ooHsequenoe of ill health, lie left with bis 
fiunily for tlio west, in pnrHuit of A milder dimAte, 
And diAnge of soene. CniKslnff the AHegAnie^ 
And descending the Ohio, he Arrived at CindnuAti, 
where ho iiossod the winter months. Tlie fuHowing 
s|»Hng snu summer were s|ii*nt in tmTellinginOhio^ 
IndiAUA, And Ininoi^ ami after a lialt at HI. LoqIai 
where ho wai| to fAr m be oodd kMini| tho fini 
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Pn>tc'st:mt ministor who ever adinlnistercd tlw 
coninmnion in the place, arrivwl at St Charles 
on tht Missouri. lie here e^itablishcd himself as 
a inis-;'n»nary, and remained for three years thus 
employed in the town and 8uri*onnding country, 
lie then removed to Arkansas, but returned after 
a few montlw to St Charles. In 1822 he visited 
Xow Orleans, where he remained during the win- 
ter, and passed the next smnmer in Covington, 
Florida. Returning to New Orleans in the au- 
tinnn, ho removed to Alexandria on the Uod ! 
Uivtr, in onler to tike cliarge of a sch«M>l, hut 
was f»iroe<l by ill healtli, alter a year's residence, 
to return to tlio North. 

In 1826 ho published an account of these 
wanderings, and the scv.*ne» through which they 
had led him, in his Ji^eolUHhns of the laH Ten 
Ye^n pn**€d in occasional r&ti'lencc% and journey' 
in(j9 in the Valley of the Mi^nin^ippi^ in a teriea 
of letters to the liev. James Flinty of S^iUn^ Mass. 
It w:is sncecS'fnl. and was foUowi*<l the samo 
year by FruncU Brrri*in, or the Mexican Pa triot^ 
a story of romantic adventure with the Ctiman- 
ches, and of military pnnve'^s in the Mexican 
struggle, resulting in the fall of Iturbide. Tlio 
book has now become scarce. In its day it was 
better thought of by critics for its passages of 
description, than for its story, which involved 
many improbable and incongruous incidents. 
Ilis third w»)rk. The Geoff raphy and Jlisfory of the 
Missijtsippi Valley^ appeared at Cincinnati in 
1827, in two octavo volumes. It is arranged ac- 
cording to states, and gives ample information, in 
a plain style, on the subject comprised in its title. 
In 1828 he published Arthur Clenning^ a ro- 
mantic novel, in which the hero and Iieroinc are 
shipwrecked in the Southern Ocean, reach New 
Holland, and after various adventures settle down 
to rural felicity in Illinois. This was followe<l by 
George Mason the Young Baclcicoodsman^ and in 
1830 by the Shoshonec Valley^ the scene of which 
is among the Indians of Oregon. 

llis next work, Lectures vpon Katvral History^ 
Geology^ Chemistry^ the Applieation of Steam^ 
and interesting Discoveries in the Arts^ was pub- 
lished in Boston in 1832. 

On the retirement of Mr. 0. F. UofiTman from 
tho e<litorship of the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
Mr. Flint succeeded to his |)ost for a few months 
in the year 1833. He translated al>oiit the samo 
timo L'art d^Ctre heu reuse by Droz, with ad- 
ditions of llis own, and a novel entitled, Celibacy 
Vanquished^ or the Old Bachelor Hcelaimcd, In 
1834 he reinove<l to Cincinnati, wlierij ho edited 
tlio Western Monthly Magazine for three yeaiii, 
contributing to it and to other periodicals as well, 
a number of talcs and essays. In 1885 he ftir- 
nished a series of SMehes of the Literature of 
the United States to tho London Athenionm. 
Ho nfterwanis removed to Lonlslana, and in Hay, 
1640, retnmed to New England on a visit for tho 
benefit of his healtli. Halting at Natchez on hit 
way, he ¥ms for somo hours buried in tlio ruins 
of a honso thrown down, with many othcns by tho 
violenoo of a tanuido. On his arrival at Beading 



his innesA Increased, and he wrote to his wife 
tliat his end would precede her reception of hia 
letter, an announcement which hastened her own 
death and anticiimted his own, by but a short 
time however, as he breathed his last on tho 
eighteenth of August. 

Tine tnoma or tbb ona 
It was DOW the middle of November. Tlie 
weather up to this time had been, with the excep- 
tion of a couple of days of fog and rsin, deliglitfiU. 
Tlie sky has a milder and lighter azure uiaa that of 
the northern states. The wide, clean sand-ban 
stretching for miles to^^^cthcr, and now and then a 
flock of wild p;ee<^, swatis, or sand-hill cranes» and 
pelican^ stalking; ahing on them; tlie infinite varie- 
ties of form of the towering bhiflfs; the new tribes 
of shrubs and plants on the shores ; the exuberant 
fertility of the soil, evidencing iti^elif in the natnret 
as well as cultivated vegetation, in the height and 
size of the corn, of itself uloue a matter of astooi»h- 
meiit to an inhabitiut of the northern states, in 
tlie thrifty a»pcct of the young orcliards, liteimlly 
bcniling under their fruit, the surprising sise ana 
mnkncis of the weeds, and, iu the enclo«ures where 
cultivation had been for a while suspended, the 
matted abundance of every kind of vegetation that 
ensued, — all these cireunistanees united to give a 
novelty and freshness to the scenery. Tlie bottom 
fori'sts everywhere display the huge syeamore, 
the king of the western forest, in sU places an in- 
teresting tree, but particulnriy so here, and in au- 
tumn, when you see its white and long brandies 
among its red and yellow fading leavesw Yon mew 
add, that in all the trees that have been stripped <w 
their leaves, you see tliem crowned with verdent 
tufts of the viscus or mistletoe, with its beentiful 
wliite berries, and their trunks entwined with grape- 
vines, some of them in size not much short of xh% 
human body. To add to tliis union of pleasant ciiv 
eumstances, there is a delightful temperature of tho 
air, more cosily felt than described. In New Eng- 
land, when the sky w*as partiaU)" covered with fleecy 
clouds, and the wintl blew very gently from the soiito- 
west, I have sometimes had the tome sensations frons 
the tem|>ei*ature there. A slight degree of languor 
ensues ; and the irritability that is caused by tho 
rt>ugher and more bracing air of the north, and which 
is more favourable to physical strength and eetirity- 
than enjoymeut, gives place to a tranquillity higiily 
propitious to meditation. There is lometlung, toob 
in die gentle and almost impereeptible motion, as yov 
sit on the deck of the boat, and see the trees ap> 
parently moving by yon, and new groniis of leeaery 
still opening ujwn your eye, together with the riew 
of thc$e ancient and magnificent forests^ whidi tfio 
axe has not yet despoiled, the broad and beantifid 
river, tlie earth and the sky, which render saeh a 
trip at this season tlie very element of poetry. Let 
him that hns within him the 6one indoles^ the poetio 
niniiin, asyet uiiwhipt of Justice, not tliink tosoiidowm 
the Ohio under sncn circumstances, without rentiitK 
to the genius of the river, the rocks, and the woode^ 
the swans, and perehanoe his distant beloved, hie 
dolorous noten 



HENBT PICKSBIHa 
IIcatT, the third son of Colonel Timothy FSckevw 
ing and Roheooa Pickering, was bom on the 8th 
of October, 1761, at Newbuiigh, in the naabrooflk 
bonse, motni>rab]e a« having been the headqoar* 
tors of General Wasliingtun. Coknel Flckerlnif 
was at tho timo qnartemiastcr-geiioral of the oiu^ 
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of the Confederated States, and was at^sent with 
the ooniniander-in-<'liicf at the siege of Yorktown. 
In 1801, after a lon^ residence in Pennsylvania, 
Colond Pickering retnmed with liis faniify to his 
native state, Mas>achusett9; and sobse<incntlj 
Henry en^raged in mercantile pnr^aits in S.ik-in. 
In the course of a few years he aaiuired a mode- 
rate fortune, which he disp>onsod mot liberally ; 
ainon^ other thinirs, contributing Lir«;rely towanls 
the supjtort of his tather^'s family and the ethica- 
tion of its younger members. Iii 1825, in cunse- 
qncnoe of pecaniarr loss^^s, he renoovcd from Sa- 
lem to New York, in the hope of retrieving his 
alfairs; but being unsuccessful in business, 1m re- 
tired from the city, nnd resided several years at 
Hondout, and other places on the banks of the 
Hudson, devoting much of his time to reading, 
and finding in poetical con. position a solace for 
bis misfortunes. His writings take occasionally 
a sombre tint from the circumstances whidi shad- 
ed tlie latter years of his life, although his na- 
tural temiiemment was cheerful. lie was a lover 
of the Ikcautiful, as well in art as in miture, and 
be numbered among his friends tlie most eminent 
poets and artista of our countiy. An amiable 
trait in his diaracter was a remarkable fondness 
for children, to whom he was en<leared by his 
attention!^. The affection with which he reganled 
his mother was peculiarly stntng ; and he deemed 
himself highly blest in having parents, the one 
distinguished for abihty, integrity, nnd public 
usefulness, the other, beautiful, pure, gentle, and 
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with him, while his unobtru'-ive manners silently 
forced themselves on the ntloctions, and won the 
hearts of all wlio enjoy etl his society.** 

The pcx-ms of Pickering are suggested by sim- 
ple, natural subjects and are in a henltliy vein of 
n-HcCtion. A flower, a binl, a waterfall, child- 
hoo<K niateninl atVeetion are his tc»pics, with which 
he blends his own gentle moods. The Burlvhtai 
Culr^ which we print with his own ci>rreetion«, 
first api»iared in the New York Eveniug Poft, 
and was published iu au edition, now rare, in 
Boston, in 1631. 

«■> Bocss ur wmcB i vas hoktt: o«c« tm ■XAOQCAxms 

or VAMUXCTOJL 

L 

Square, and rauglt-hewa, and iolid is the mafl% 
And ancient, if aught ancient here aftpoar 
Befide yon rock-ribb*d hills : but many a year 

Hath into dim obli\ioD swept, alas! 

Since bright in arms the worthies of the land 
Were here as-semblod. Let roe reverent tread ; 
For now, roe«cenis, the spirits of the dead 

Are »lowly go then rg round, while I am fanned 

By gales unearthly. Ay, they hover near- 
Patriots and lleroes— ^tlie august and grttU^ 
Tlie founders of a young and niii:hty state, 

Who«o grundenr who ehall tellt With holy fear. 
While tears unbidden my dim eyes sufTuse, 
I mark them one by one, aad niarvelling, muse. 
II. 

I gaze, but they have vani^hMl and the eye. 
Free now to roam from where I take my stand* 
DwelU on the honry pile. Let no rash hand 

Attempt its desecration : for though I 

Beneath the sod sliull fleep, and memory's ngh 
Be there for ever stifled in this breast, — 
Yet all who boast them of a land so blett. 

Whose pilgrim feet majr »oine dav hither hie,— 

Shall melt, alike, and kindle at tbe thought 
That these rude walls have echoed to the sound 
Of tht ffrrai PctrioC* voter / that even the ground 

I tread was trodden too by him who fought 
To make us free ; and whose unsullied n« 
Still, like the sun, illustrious shines the i 
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The following Just tribute to hia inemor}* ap- 
peared in the Salein Gazette, in May, 1838: — 
^ Died in New Y^ork on the 8th instant Heniy 

Pickering. Ilia remains were brought to 

this city on Friday bst, and deposited at the side 
of the memorial which filial piety had erected to 
tlie memory of vceenitad parents — and amid the 
anoeatnd groap which baa beetf ouHecting ainoe 
the settlement of the country. 

** A devoted, aiTcctionate, and liberal son and 
brother, he entwined around him tiia best and 
the warmest feelings of Ida family clrde. To hia 
friends and acqnaintaneca ho waa eoorteowi, deH- 
cttte, and refined In hIa deportment With a 
higldy cuhivated and tasteftil mind he imparted 
pluBiant instmetion to all who hdd Intcroonno 



Go, beautiful creations of the mind. 

Fair forms of earth and heaven, and scenes as fair— > 

Where Art appears with Xaturc^s loveliest air — 
Go, glad the few u|>on whom Fortune kind 
Yet lavishes her smiles. When calmly shin'd 

My hours, ve did not fail a sest most rare 

To add to life ; and when opprete'd b^ eaf% 
Or sadness twia'd, as she hatli often twm'd. 

With cypress wreath my brow, even then ye threw 
Around enchantment But though I deplore 

Tlie separation, in the mirror true 
Of mind, I yet shall see you as belbre: 

Then, go ! like friends tliat vanish from our Tiew, 
Though ne*er to be forgot, we part to meet no morii 

sm aecswBBAT caaa. 

Bat neither brrath oToMva, wWa sba ai e i s ii 

With charm of nrllvit Mfds: aor rMaf sea 
Oa this delUrhtAil had ; aw Iwth, IMt, flMrsr, 
Ollstarlnir With d«w : n<ir fkagrs*ica sfUr showsnt 
Kor fratcAd evMilag, wtlhoai thsa Is swtsti 

Muse, thai vpoB the top of Fladas sIttH 
And with the enchanting aceeata ef thy lyra 
Boat soothe the fauniortala, while thy bflncnee await 
Earth's favoi'd bards eonfos^ be preient new | 
Breathe through my loal, loiiplrs thytdf the seag^ 
And upwanl bear me la the adTentarons flight i 
La the r esis tl en thsme T to BwKwmu? CaMi * 
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and t1i€ talc of a tub, At u-hich the wn»herwoiruui 
wniigi her hands in broken aceenU tells 

Or ino^t di<a" trout chsiiora. 

Of tuoriit'i AcN-iili ntn bv rfury/ and field. 

That wind U]i tUij travvln btetory 

of A New York comic annual celebration. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Daniel WF.n>^TEK wa?* Vnim in the town of Salis- 
bury, New II:iiup<1iiro, Jan. 18, 1782. llis> fatlier, 
a fdniKT, and aco«>nlinjr to the lial»it of the coun- 
try ami times an inn-k^.'CiH-r, a man of sterling 
character ami intrllip-nce. Major EhenezcT Web- 
ster, wa-^ a pioneer s<n li-r in the reirion on one of 
the towTHhips* e>tal»li-)u'<l after the coiJchi>ion 
of the u\'\ Frencli War, in which he had served 
under Amherst at Tic«)n«lero;ra. He was subse- 

Suently a soMier of tlic Ilovolution, with Stark at 
ieimin;:ton, and saw the surremler of Unr;rt)yno 
at Sanitopra. He cIo^mI his life in the hoiu»rablc 
relation of Jud;re of the Conrt of Cuininon Pleas 
in 18!^0, at the a:;e of sixty-seven. His M)n, in 
one of liis Franklin letters, de<cril>es him as *• the 
hand-:>m.->t man I ever j^aw, cxeept my brother 
Ezokiel." atid a Ids " J'c l»*i<l in him wliat I 
recollect t«) havj been the character of Foine of 
the oM Puritans. He was diV[»ly reli-riinis, but 
not sour — an the coMtrary, p>o l-!niinored, face- 
tious — i'.iowin^^even in his .a-^e, with a contajrious 
lau;;]i. t -eth, all as white as alabaster — jrentle, 
soft, playful — md yet havinir a heart in him that 
he se.-med to have borrowed fnr.w a lion.'t "Web- 
ster's lirst speech at the Iwir w.is while his father 
was on the bench ; ho never heard him ajrain. 

The future orator received his lirst etlncation 
from his mother. In ITUfi ho was for a few 
months at Phillips (Exeter) Academy, nuler the 
charjre of Dr. Benjanin Ahbott.J niakinj^ liid 
preparations for cdle^, which ho comjiieted 
under the Rev. Dr. Samuel Wood, of Boscawen, 
one of the trustees wl^ iiicilitated his admis>ion. 
He entered Dartmouth in 171)7, and Iiaving over- 
conio by his diligence tlic di^advanti^Jrcs of his 
hasty preparation, t4x>k bis degree, with good 



• It xezi% In rcforenro to this carlr hnbftntfon thnt Daniel 
"WobU^T. In a >iK'ccb nt Sanjt«i:ra la 1*4 1» paid on elegant tri- 
bute to III? ni'-inory of bi*^ father. He <lc>cribcd ibo iug-cflbin 
In which bl-* iltli-r brothers and Filters were b<»rn, " rais<-<l 
amid the snow-drifts of New IIajnp>liirr. at a poH«Kl w early. 
tlLit when tbc »:noke flr^t ro»e froin Its rude chimney, and 
curled over the frozen hill*, tlicre wm no t-iinilnr I'Tidenco 
of a white nnM'.n habitation between It and the MtiU-meiits on 
the river? of Canada. Its remains still exl5L I make to it an 
■nnnal Ti^it. 1 carry my childroa to it, to- teach them th« 
hard>hiiis endured by tbe concmtions which hare pone tx-ftir* 
tliCRL * ^ I wci'ii to tlilnii tiiot none of tbosi- who inhabitt'd 
It are now amon? the llvln'^ and If ever I am a^'lianioil of iL 
or If I ever fail lo affectkiiuite Tcneration for hliu wlio raivd 
it and defend'-d It iipil;i.«-t rara^re rlolence and de!*tniction, 
ch.>ri«lted all tiM domestic virtues beneath Its rooC and through 
tile tiro and blood of a scTea yean* rvrolutiunary war, ahrunk 
frum no dair.'er, no toll, no aocriAce to ferre his country, and 
to ralM hU children to a condition better than his own, may 
my namo and tlie namo of my poatorlty, t-o blotted for cT«r 
from th«« moraorr of iiuioklnd.** 

t Loltrr of ^cbator, FnnkUa, Uaj t. 1S4IL Mcmorlato 
(Apnleton).ll.t4a 

i This fchool was ftmnded In 1778 by Joha 1*bll1lp«, a frra- 
dnate of llar\'ard, aon of a iikma minister of Andurer, In eon* 
junction with hla bro lier, fiomoel PbllHpa, of Andorcr. In 
!7b9 John Phltllpa gaTo % fWither ram of ISCMiQ^ and b«- 
^neathod two thirda of hit Mtato to tbo Mma oUlect. Ho died 
In 179& Dr. Abbott waa tbe prindnd of t hla aeademr Ibr fifty 



Tcara, ftom 1799. At tho d<«o of Unt period bo retired ttota 
hla poflllon, on wklrb occasion n fcstlral of tbo paplli vm 
bald, and •poecb*^ wt*ro mado by Webster, RTomit, and 



ofh^ra. Anionir bla poplK «f tho pabllo men of tho country, 
kkl boM CaK Woodbnixi Um Sfwatts 8|iarkib BiMToft 



ri'pntation as a scholar, Ang. S6, 1801. In oon- 
s^-qucucc of a ditliriilty wiili tli« Faculty respect- 
ing; the upiNiintments, iie did not FiK>ak at tho 
Commencement. There was a sliarp feeling of 
com])ctltion fn-owing ont of the rivM literary 
societies, which leil him to resent tlic assignment 
of thecliief iH>^t, the Latin Salutatory, to another; 
while tho Faculty thought his tine t^ilents ia£n^ 
lish comiK>sition might bo better displayed in on 
oration on the fine arts or a poem.* lie deB- 
Veretl a discou!*se the day previously*, before the 
C«»lle^'0 St>cielies, on The lujlucnec 0/ Opinion, 
Subset [Mently, in 18'JG, he pronounced the Phi 
Ikta Ivapi'a College onition, ou The Fatronag4 
of Literature* 

While in Ctdk^'^'c, in his nineteenth year, in 
1800, he delivered a Fourth <»f July oration at 
the ve<]uest of the citizens of Hanover, which ivas 
])rinted at tho time. It is jiatriotic of course, 
and cnerjzetic, well store<l with historical mate- 
rial, for Webster was not, even in a Fourth of 
July oration in youth, a sounder of empty words. 
A funeral oration, which he pronounced a short 
time before Iea\nng colle^, on the deatK of 
Ephrnim Simonds, a meml»er of the Senior ClasSi 
h:is that dignity of enumeration which is notice- 
able in Webster^s later onition<% of this description. 
** All of him that was mortal,'^ lie spoke, ^ now 
lies in the charnel of yonder cemetery. By the 
grass that nods over the mounds of Sumner, Mer- 
rill, and Cooke, now re<ts a fourth son of I>art- 
mouth, coDsii tilting another monument of man^a 
mortality. The i^un, as it sinks to the ooean, 
plays its departing beams on his tomb, but tliey 
reanimate him not. The cold sod presses on his 
lK)-iom ; liis hands liang down in weakness^ The 
bird of the evening cliants a inebndioly air on the 
poplar, but )ier voice is stillness to his eera. 
Wliile his pencil was drawing scenes of fatore 
felicity, — while his soul fluttered on the gny 
breezes of hope, — m nnsecn hand drew tlio cur- 
tain, and shut Iiim from our view.^f 

Uiwn leaving college, Webster began tho stody 
of the law with Tliomas W. Thomi)S4>n, a lawyer 
of distinction, who was subsequently sent to the 
rnite<l States Senate, and presently left, to take 
charge, for a year, of the town academy at fVye- 
bnrg, in Maine, with a salary of three hondrod 
and fifty dollars, which ho was enabled to aave 
by securing the post of Assistant to the Resister 
of Deeds to the county, and with whi<£ be 
managed to provide something to siipport him ia 
his legal Btudia^t, and for his brother Ezeki^^ 
education. In 1802 he returned to tho ofiioe cC 
Thompson at Salisbury, and two yean afterwords 
went to Boston, where he completed his leffal 
studies with tho Hon. Christopher Gora. He 
was admitted to tlie Soffolk bar in 1805. To be 
near liis fatlier lie opened an oflioe for the preo> 
tic3 of his profession at Botcawen, N. H. After 
his father's death ho removed to Portsmouth in 
his native state, where he maintained himself till 
1810. In 1808 he had married the daogliter c# 
the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of Hopkinton, K. H4 

— ■ ■ » I ■ ^-^-■—i-^.i^^ 

• Prof. BMiboni. of DHtoMBtk S^lofT oa Wobrtar 
tbo Siudontt of Pbinim Aondcwr, Andovoc 
t Lyman^t Momorlala of WoMor, i Ml 
X TliU lady diod In IRtT, lonvtnit fbar rhUdran-anM, 
diod early : Tletcbrr, wbo aarrlvoa hla flitbor; JnNa, ww 
to Mr. AfiplotM, of BoHoe, Mii ilMt dMd; nni Sd«wdl» 
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In 1812 ho delivcrcil a Fourth of July oration at 
Portsmouth, before tlic Washin^on Benevolent 
Society, on the Principal Maximt o/ Washing^ 
t4>n's Administration, 

In 1813 he was elected to the Ho:i?o of Repre- 
sentatives, and made his maiden Pi)eech on the 
Berlin and Milan decrees. In 1814 ho was re- 
elected. In New Hampshire his lejral ct»ur?e was 
fOLstained hy association with Dexter, Story, 
Smith, and jfason. In Con^fres^ lie at once took 
ins place with the soUd and elmjiient men of the 
House. In 1816 he removed to Boston, pursuing 
Lis profession with the hijrhest di>iinction. In 
1823 he o^ahi t(X)k his seat in the lioiuio of Re- 

Srcscntatives, and made his speech on the Greek 
!e volution, 19th Jan., 1824, a speech which 
added greatl}' to his reputation. He was re- 
electcil — out of five thousand votes only ten being 
cast against him, and a similar event took place 
in 1826. The more prominent general addresses 
date from this |)criod. 

In December, 1820, while a member of the 
Convention to revise the Cinnitution of Massa- 
chusetts, he delivered his Plvmouth oration on 
The First Settlement ofKeic "England. 

The first Bunker Hill speech was deliveretl 
June 17, 1825. when the corner-stone of the 
monmnent was laid ; the second exactly eighteen 
years afterwards on its completion. His Dis^'ourse 
in Commemoration of Jefferson and Ad^tu.s was 
pronounced at Faneuil Hall, August 2, 1S20. 

In 1827 he was elected to the Senate, where he 
continued for twelve years, during the adminis- 
trations of Jackson and Van Burcn. His brother, 
Ezekiel Webster, fell in court nt Conconl while 

S leading a cause, and died inj-tantaneously, of 
isease of the heart, in 1820. In 1830, his* cele- 
brated oratorical passage with Col. Robert Y. 
Ilayne, of South Carolina,* occurred, in reply to 
an attack \\\Km New England, and an assertion 
of the r.nllification doctrines. The scene has 
been described both by ixjn and pencil, the artist 
Ilealy having made it the subje<-t of a Inrco his- 
torical ]>icture. Tlie contest emluulied the an- 
tagonism for the time between the North and 
tlie South. Ilayne, rich in elocution and ener- 
getic in bearing, was met by the c;>ol arginnent 
and clear statement of Webster rising to his grand 
peroration, which still furnishes a national watch- 
word of Union. It was observeil, on this occa- 
sion, that Webster wore the ci>lors of the Whig 
party of the Revolution, a blue coat and butt' 



fell a Mi^r In the Mcxiean war. In l^^ Webster marrictl a 
•ccond \\vatn Caroline, duu(rliU'r of Herman Lo Uoj, of Kcw 
York, by vbom he liod no children. 

^ Hobtfrt Y. llnyne was born In the parl5hcf f^t. Pnnl, South 
Garolina. Kut. 10, 17P1. II i« frrandfiither wa« a brother of the 
BcTolntlonarT martyr, Col. iMiae Ilayne. He was a litw popil 
of Lancdon Cbc\'es and rose raptdlv ot t^- Tt tn rhirlrj-ion. 
He bepui Ills political career in tiig tU^\.i^ u |.i :..[uu- l i Jiit 
twonty-thlid year, tran soon Speaker i>f LLie lif>n^e. ivriil ,\ Lt^>r- 
ney-Ocnoral of the State, lie twiEe hi) f«iit In the ['nlie^ 
Btatea ttcnate. In Ms thir1y*flrft year. «* *non a* hc^ wa* tU^-ifile 
for theofBce. He ret-iinted his seat li> l^i'^^, to takr iIk f^wt 
of QoTernor of the State in the unlMArLnoti i!ny», wlun he 
Iwoed a eoonter nroclamatloa in iLjify tci iiLKt t^f Pfi^^icknt 
Jackson. When Ilia matter tras adj a^ t pd be t u rni ft h U ai i rn« 
tlon to state Improrement, In thr luH^x of vhlrh ho v'aa 
taken with a mortal illness and died In ht* forty-H;;M1i )Nar, 
BepC IdSHl. Besides his r|»tfcchet In 1bc< frnati', c hirn?k rtxed 
by their abUlty and eloqnene \ he « a« rlii- aiii hnr ot tlie E^Q^Kri 
la tlie old Southern Jlrtiete on Impmvtmi rri or rhct jmvy, i^nd 
the vindlealloii «if the memory of lil» rt lnikr<, Citl, Hn^ r»e.— 
Ufa, Charaeter, Mid epaechei^ cC ilit» laie Uohcn Y. lltjBt. 



waiiitcoat, which ivas nf>er\vards his not unusnal 
oratorical coMuuie. Webster's stalwart ai>i>ear- 
ance, his fine olive conij lexion, his grave weighty 
look, his " cavernous eyes," which Miss Mar- 
ti neau and the newsi»a[»er writers celehmtecl, 
were no unhnportant acee&iories to his oratory. 




.ijf 






^Of^^ ^^^^^^ 



Many of the 8peeche« of Wobster of th!« periixl 
were in opiM>>ition to the finniic'uil |K»liey of the 
governtiieut. In the f^nriiig nnd suiniiier of 1889 
he vi>iited England and Fnince, and was received 
with the greatest distinction in both countries; 
where his reputation, ])ers(»nal and iM)liti(ra], as a 
man and an orator wns well established, lie FiM)ke 
on several public occasions, but the only instance in 
which liis reuinrks have been pre5?er\ed nt length 
was his ppc-ech on his fav<frite t()j)icof ngriculture 
at the Triennial Celebration of the Royal Society 
of Agriculture at Oxfonl.* On his return he cn- 
pgcil in the presidential contest which resultetl 
in the election of Genvral Ilnrrison, under whose 
administration he became Secretary of State in 
1841. To complete the adjustment of the boun- 
dary niiestion and other outstanding diiliculties 
with En/j;land, he retained office under Tyler till 
1848. In 1845, in the Prcfiidency of Polk, ho 
returned to his Fcat in the Senate^ where he con- 
tinued till he was called by Fillmore to tlie de- 
partment of State again in 1850. He had pre- 
viously sustained the Compi-oroise Measures with 
the fu'll weight of his ability, both in Congresg 
j and in numerous " Union'' speeches throughout 
" the country. lie should have had the Whig no- 
mination to the Presidency, but the avaikibility 
of Scott intcrpo^d. The freooent engagements cf 
Webster at Conventions and gotberiiiffs through 
the States, endeared him much in bis latter davt 
to the ])eople.« He spoke At the oneniiur of the 
Erie Railroad in 1851 ; he delivered a disooart« 
on his favorite books and stndies before the New 
York Historical Society, in Fel.rnary. 1852; find 
in the same month presided ot the MetropolitMi 
Hnll assembly, wlica Bryant read hia eukig}' oq 
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the novelist C<v»pcr. In May he tniule his last 
frreat speech in Fuoeuil Iloll to the men of 
boston. 

It was in ofTici, the active scn-ico of the pablio, 
with JW'iint intorvali for recreation, and but a few 
months' travel anay from his native land, that he 
Iiad parsed his lirV, ami in the harness of oftice, as 
Sdcrctiry of Stiilo, lie died. Since the deaths 
of Wasliinirton and Hiniilton, no similar event 
h:id so deeply move I l!ie country. The nati<»nal 
lio:irtthn>bbe'd wiihiJie iiuKitionn of tlie tele;rnii»h 
which carried the news of his la<5t iiiouicnts 
throii;;h the land. Calmly, c v^ra-jvondy, in the 
full exerci"4C of his fac iliie<, he <lisch;irjred his 
la«;t .duties for his country, and watrhimi the fall- 
in'4 sa!id3 of lit'j, di-^c >ur>ed with his friends of 
reli'jjion and inrn >rtality. The first intimation 
w!iic!i the public received of his serious illness 
\Vi\i nnHt toachin;5ly conveyed in a ne\v«<|>aper 
nrrii'lo whieli a:»p.*:irel in the Bo-ton Cfurier 
of the date of October 20, entitle !, *' Mr. Webster 
at MarshllebL*' Its author, who is un ler^stood to 
h ivo bejn Professor 0. 0. Felton of Harvard 
Collepje, after reviewing his receTit politiccd course, 
described tlic noble natural features of his farm, 
ni a framework for a notice of it* owner, to 
w!iom the writ.'r pa«rl by a nia<terly transition. 
"As you look down from the-^e hills, your heart 
beatsVith the uii^peikable emotion that such ob- 
jects inspire ; but the eh irm is heightened by the 
reflection that the capai>ilitic3 of nature have 
bocn unfolded by the skill and ta'^tc of one who^ 
famj fills the world ; that an illustrious existence 
lias hare blended its activity with the processes 
of the genial earth, and breathed its power into 
the breath of li^aven, and drawn its inspiration 
from the air, the sea, and the sky, and around and 
above ; and tliat here, at this inoment, the saine 
illustrious existence is, for a time, struggrling in 
doubtful cjntest with a foe to whom all men 
must, sooner or later, lay down their arms. ♦ ♦ 
Solemn thoughts exclude from his mind the in- 
ferior to]>ics of the fleeting hour; and the great 
and awful themes of the future now seemingly 
oj>ening before him — ^themes to which his mind has 
always and instinetivelv tumod its profoundest 
meditations, now fill the hours won from the wear)' 
lasf^itude of illness, or from the pablio duties 
which sickness and retirement cannot make him 
forget or neglect. The eloquent specnlations of 
Cicero on the immortality of the soul, and the ad- 
mirable arguments against the Epicurean philoso- 
phy put into the mouth of one of the colloquists 
in the book of the Xataro of the Gods, share his 
thoaiafhts with the sure testimony of tlie Word of 
God.'* Two days after, the telegraph bore this 
brief annonntsemmt from Boston — ^ A s])ecial mes- 
senger from Mtrshfield arrived hero this morning, 
with the mibncholy intelligence that Daniel 
Webster cannot live tlirongh the day." From 
that moment^ almost hourly, news was borne 
through the ooantry to the end, between two and 
tlirea o'olodc on the morning of Sunday, October 
24, 1853. 

Among the last words which Webster listened 
to, and ia which he expressed an interest, were 
some stanzas of Gray*s Elegy, which he had endea- 
vored to recall, and tlio sublime consolation of the 
Psalmist, repeated by his physician, Dr. JeilHes: 
•-^« Though I walk through the vaUey of tho 



shadow of death I will fear no evil, for Than art 
with me; Thy rod and tliy stall* they oomftMi 
me," The last words he uttered were, **■ I still 
live."* 

Tlien it was felt how great a heart tlie mask of 
life liad covered. Death, in the grand langriuige 
of Racon, had ** ojiened the gate to good Csiine, 
and extingni^ihed envy." Tmits of the nobility 
uf the man were cxiUed to mind. It was rem&n- 
In^red how he had dwelt U|K>n tlie simple nni- 
vci>ul idea^ of tlie elemental, the sea rolling before 
hiui ut Marsh liold; the starry heavens shining 
tlirouirli the foliage of t^ic chn at hisdoi»r; the 
purpling of the dawn ;t his admiration of the 
])s;dnis and the prophets, and the primeval book 
of Job; \iU dying kindness to his friend Har- 
vey. J and the tVicndly intercoun«e which he had 
sustained with the country people around, whoso 
love for their niral occupations he had exalted; 
and how in his last days, when too feeble to leave 
bis room, he had refreshed his mind with those 
favorite pursuits, by b)oking at the cattle, which 
he had eau«e<l to be driven to the window. 

Funeral lu»noMwere paid to his memory in the 
chief eities of the Union by processions and orations. 
His intennent took place at Man>hfield on Friday 
the 2Uth October. I lis remains dressed as when 
livinnr, were conveyed from the library to a bier in 
front of the house, beneatli his favorite ehn. The 
funeral servic^es were perfonne«l bv tlie pastor of 
the neighboring chnrcn at South Marshfield, whea 
tlie nninennis procession, including delegates fironi 
various public bo<lies of several States, followed to 
the tomb, built for its new occupant, for his &- 
mily and himself, on an elevation commanding m 
view of the country around, and of the sen. 
Here he rests. A marble block, since placed in 
front of the tomb, bears the legend : ** Lcxrd, I 
believe, help thou my unbelief.^§ 



• It ma7 be recalled ttiat (hs poet Dwlzht, Id kb Iftst hoi 
wa« c<>n«o!v<l hy tho fame text of Scripture; and that a Aal 
oxnri-vioo was among tba last which feU from tte Hm «f 
Prie*ile.r. 

An authentic acconnt ofWeb^ter't IRneta and deatk vas 
pnparvd by Mr. Gi'or^ Tlrknor, and l» published la the «ile- 
pniitlv printed vulamo ** A Mainorial of Daniel \VebM«r, fk«aa 
the city uf Bofton,** published In 1853, which eoauina the oU- 
tiiary proiecdlnpi ami orations of (he eouru and TBrtoas ••- 
cictie^. d^ Well as Piofesior Felton't noCioa of** the last ^"*»«"» 
at Marfhfield.'* 

t He tuolc rcfUpe In thasc remote atany snesestiooi^ plMtoif 
the temporizing: polities of the honr at an Infinite dlstaaos 
tmm biin, when he was called ap one night at 'WasMngt— , 
br a crowd of cltlu>ns, to recelTd tha news of ScoMTS r — " 
tion for the Presidency.— "Otntleroen: tbb Is a aew__ 
boautinil RishL Ten thousand thousand of the Ugfats «r ] 
Ten llhiniliiate tba firmament They niU tba night, 
hours hence their glory will be extlngnlsbed 

Ton meaner beantlea of the algh^ 

'Which poorly satisfy our eyeo. 

TThat are you when the too deth ilMf 

Gentlemen : There l« not one amonc yon who will deep Wl- 
tcr to.nl;,'ht than I shall If I wake I shall team tke hsiw 
fh>m the constellation^ and I shall rise In the muralof; ^ ' 
wilHns, with the hrk ; and though the lark U a better - 
than 1 am, yet he will not leave the dew and the ' ' 
spring upward to greet the ntirpling east, with % 
and jocund spirit than I shaA nooAesa.** 

t The day before he died be called Ibr his IHrad Pet«> Hot. 
Tey, a merchant of Boston, whom he requested not t* la«v« 
blm tin he was dead. He hod shortly befora writteo m w^er 



— ** My son, take some piece of aUrer, let It be handaosm^ wm^ 
Mt a suitable Inscription ou It, and give It, with uar " 
Peter llarvoy. M vshfleld, Oct.n, IMfi." 



U<M. B. BaniwtU Ith^tt, OliiriartM 
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In his death, Wehfiter remerahcn'd his lore of 
conntrr, And jH^rsonal associations with Uie home 
of Mai^^hfield. He led tlie pro|)erty in the hands 
of trustees for the nse of his 8on Fletcher, during 
his hfe, and after to his cliildren, cunnectin;:, hjr 
provision, his books, i)ictnre«, plate, and funn- 
tnre, Avith the building; ^ it being my desire and 
intention tliat they remain attached to the house, 
while it is occupied by any of my name and 
blood." His rcsi)ect for his writings which had 
lieen carefully arranged by his friend Edward 
Everett, was couiileil with regard to his family 
and friendd, to feome of whom ho de<licated sc- 
ptirately eacli of the six volumes.* His literary 
executors, whom he left in charge of his pai^ers 
l.y will, were Edward Everett, George Ticknor, 
C5()melins C. Felton, George T. CurtR 
_ The career of Webster remains ai n study foi* 
. his oountr}*men. Its lessons are not confined to 
oratory or political hfe. He was an example of 
manly American culture, such as is open to and 
may be shared by thousands through the Land. 
His youth was one of New England self-denial 
and Conscientious perseverance. Nature har- 
dened her thri\'ing sou in a rugged soil of endur- 
ance. 

The numerous anecdotes of his early life will 
pass to posterity as the type of a peculiar cul- 
ture and form of civilization, which have made 
many men in America. There was a vein of the 
stout old Puritanic granite in his composition, 
"which the corruptions of Washington life, the 
manners of cities and the arts of politics, never 
entirely overlaid.! To this he was true to the 
end. In whatever associations he might be 
placed there was always this show of strength 
and vigor. It was felt that whatever might ap- 
pear otherwise was accidental and the ellect of 
circumstances, ^vhile tlie substantive man, Daniel 
Webster, was a man of pith and moment^ built 
pp upon strong ever-during realities. And thi» 
b to be said of all human greatness, tliat it is but 
as tlie sun shining in glimpses tlirough an ob- 
scured day of clouds and aarkness. Clear and 
• bright was that life at it^ rising ; great warmth 
did it impart at its meridian ; and a hnppy omen 
"Was the tinal Sabbath mom of strange purity and 
peace, with whose dawn its beams were at last 
blended. 

Daniel Webster had completed the solemn al- 
lotment of three score and ten. It was his for- 
tune at once to die at liome, in the midst of the 
sanctities of his household, and in the almost in- 



• Worlct of I>anl«1 We1>it«r, with ** Blogranhloal Momolr of 
tb« Public Lit<^** bj Everett Bueton: liule and Brown. 

t It li not to bo denied that the iJ^AcIur^m* mnA KilblVi ti 

\>S Ibtf «r]y manlicHMi of AVtlfRtpr. llli fiiriLitie lifrttn by hU 
■cT^amllrjii ffoin 1 IigeoUirc pmCTlf-e^ vblcii ho ibnDJt>n(>d for 
public U^i^wnA trTervifardttuoximehdi'ft'ndciit on Ihotub'^Tlp- 
tlouof hlsTnonrmiUlo frlotidii* lii bU iH^rfonal hiklilt^ h« b«- 
efliijr car*' t^M q ft' xf »«! n pc. nn d In TiIm fl rvjmciat afT. 1 1 ra c ei i barrL-^'n^L 
Tli« intf mncrancfl of M(>U^tpf bdeamts « mpukr riuthn, vhteh 
*»* <iuiibLtc^3 TTiucli #3ijiin:i»micii, rs lil* ftlttid l>r. Frinclfl luM 
diMOffP'trmtrd frnm |>hy«Liiloc]c4l rvu^nt^ nnd ChArJn A, ^Ut« 
tMlHfliQV^ Id Mi vhkdkutlnn of Liiin Iti \\\\* pbrElculAr, la 
M* rtliif^rit* Tnide tt Xl\v CE'lrbrmlun of hli Unh-dfivAt \\i» 
Aftor >1"ii|fc< Lfh ^K'U iiad vldcb hci h^^ tliKt^ pubnEi]H''a. The 

»ldaui i\a iTitf Acf'oiiiTli of hH IDihi^M ind iho mitctpAV \n tM 
ATMt'fkun Mi.'kUr:il Jmimtl nf hdthri' far J^nutirjr, f^^w), to 



stant diiKiharge of his duties to the State. IJIs 
public hfe to its cU>se was identifie<l with im- 
portant questions of national concern and mo- 
ment 

Of his capacities as an orator and writer — of 
his forensic triumphs and repute— of liis hterarv 
skill and eucccss much may be Miid. His tipeech 
had strength, force, and dignity; his composi- 
tion was clear, rational, strengthened by a pow- 
erftil Imagination — in his great orations " the 
hghtning of passion running along the iron links 
of argument.*'* Tlie one lesson which they teach 
to the youth of America is self-ra-i>eot, a' manly 
consciousnejis of power, expressed simply and di- 
rectly — to look for the substantial qualities of the 
thing, and utter them tlistinctly as they are felt 
intensely. This was the sum of the art which 
Webster used in his onit ions. There was no cir- 
cumlocution or trick of rhetoric bevond the old 
Horatian recommendation, adopted Ly a generoua 
nature: 

Verbaqne prorisam rem non invita sequentur. 

Tills habit of mind led Webster to the great 
masters of thought. He found his fertile iKmri>h- 
miMit in the books of the Bible, the sinii>le energy 
of Homer, and the vivid grandeur of Milton, lie 
has lefY traces of these studies on many a page. 

There was about Webster a c<mstant air of no- 
bility of soul. Whatever subject he touched lost 
nothing of its dignity with him. Tlie occasion 
rose in his hands, as he connected it with inte- 
rests l>eyond those of the present moment or the 
passing object. Two grand ideas, capable of fill- 
ing the soul to its utmost capacity, seem to have 
been ever present with him: the sense of nation- 
ality, of natriotism, with its manifold relations; 
and* of the grand mutations of time. lie Uvea 
for half a centur}* in the public life of his country, 
with whose growth he grew, from tlie first gene- 
niticm of patriots, and in whose mould, as it was 
slinped over a continent, he was moulded. IIo 
seemed to be conscious himself of a certain his- 
toric element in his thoughts and actions. This 
will be rememltered as a prevalent trait of his 
sjK'eches and addresses, whether in the capitol or 
hefore a group of villagers. lie recalled the ge- 
nerations which had gone before, the foimders of 
states in colonial times on onr western shores: 
the men of the days of Washington ; our sires of 
the Revolution. Ho enuineratetl the yeomanir 
and peasantry; the names niemorabfo in hit 
voutn, as they are recorded in tho pages of the 
jliod or the ^Eneid : — 

Fortemqae Gyan» fortemque Cloanthimiy 

or as imperishable history chronicles them in the 
sacred annals of Jndea. 

voiAii roBCB OP runue cmao n m m rtn trsBoi ov ram 

BXTOLUnOll ZV OBCBOL 

It may be asked, perhaps, SuppotiDg all this to be 
true, what can toe do f Are we to go to war f Are 
we to iuterfere in the Greek cante, or any other 
European cause f Are we to endanser our peelfie 
relations f No, certoinlT not wbat» then, the 
question roearii remains tor nst If we will not eo- 

• AddriHMi br Ooorso 8. Ilillard, at a mMttoft oT dttMOS In 
r«n«utt llaU, fai booor oT tU BMuory or Vobet«i; Ostobor IT, 
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i1anp;er our otrii pen^c, if we will neither furnish 
a^mic^ nor navies to th«; cause viiich wc think the 
just one. what ia there within our power I 

Sir, iWiA reasoning mistakes the nge. Tlse time 
has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and sub- 
sidies, were tiie principal rcliiinces even in the best 
cau<ie. But, happily for ninnkind, a groat change 
has Liken j>lftce in this r<'-ipcct. Moral caij«*^ ccnnc 
into cori.-idcrution, in projK)rtii»n as the pr«'j»reiS of 
knowlcrHr'-- is advanced; and the ]>Mblic opinion of 
the civilized \rorld ia rupidly gaiiii:.g an ascendency 
over mere brutal force. It is alrc.idy able to oppose 
the mo>t lorniidablo obstruction to the progress of 
injustice and oppre^^iori ; and as it grows more in- 
toilif^cnt and more intenrc, it will be luorc and more 
formidable. It may be silenced by military power, 
but it cannot be conauered. It is elastic, irrcprca- 
fible, and invulnerable io the weapons of ordinary 
wjirfirc. It is tliat impnss'iblc, uno]:iinguishnble 
enemy of mere violence and arbitrary rule, which, 
like Milton's angels. 

Vital in fTtrr pnrt, 

Ciiinot, but by fcDDlbilatInf, die. 

Until this be propitiated or Miti>ficd, it is vain for 
power in talk cither of triumphs or of repose. No 
matter what fields are des«>lated, what fortre«^ses sur- 
rendered, what armies subdued, or what provinces 
overrun. In the history of the year that has passed 
by us, and in the instance of unhappy Spain, wc have 
seen the vanity of all triumphs in a cn\\*e which vio> 
late* the general senBc of justice of the civilir.ed 
world. It is nothing, that the troops of France have 
passed frr>m the Pyrenees to Cadiz; it is nothing that 
an unhnppy and pror>tratc nation hns fallen before 
them; it is nothmg that orrcsta, and confiscation, 
and cxcvution, sweep awny the little remnant of na- 
tional rcsi-tincc. There is an enemy that still exists 
to chcik the glory of these triumphs. It follows the 
conquej*or back to the very scene of his ovations ; it 
calls u^>o:i him to take notice that Europe, thouj^h 
silent, 14 yt indignant; it shows him that the scep- 
tre of hi* victory is a barren sceptre; that it shall 
co!ifer neither joy nor honor, but shall moulder to 
dry a^hc$ in his grtinp. In the mi<lst of his exalta- 
tion, it pierces his car with the crv of injured jus- 
tice ; it denounces against him the mdiguation of an 
enlightened and civilized age; it turns to bitterness 
tlie cup of his rejoicing, and wounds him with tlic 
•ting which belongs to the co..sciousncss of having 
outraged the opinion of mankind. 

Tm VX10X — PSKORATtOX OF SKCO!n> SrSXCII ox POOTIB BIGSO- 
LVTIOM IX BSrLY TO HAYMS. 

Mr. President, I have thas stated the reasons of 
my dissent to the doctrines which have been ad- 
vanced and maintaine;!. I am conscious of having 
detained yon and the Senate mnch too long. I was 
drawn into the debate with no previous deliberation, 
such as is suited to the discussion of so grave and 
important a subject But it is a subject of which 
my heart is full, and I have not been willing to sup- 
press the ntteranee of its spontaneous sentiments. I 
cannot, even now, persuade myself to relinquish it, 
without expressing once more my deep conviction, 
tJiat, since it respects nothing less than the Union of 
the States, it is of most vital and essentinl importance 
to the pnblio happineso. I profess. Sir, in my career 
liitherto. to have kept steadily in view the prospe- 
rity and honor of the whole country, and the i>ro- 
•ervation of our Federal Union, It Is to that Union 
we owe our safety at hone, and our consideration 
and dignitv abroad. It is to that Union that wo nr« 
chiefly iiulcbtod ftir whatever makes m most proud 
of our eonntry. Tlint Union w« rcnehed only by tht 
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di^i}>line of our virtues in the severe school of ad- 
versity. It had its origin in the necessities of dis- 
ordered finance, prostrate commerce, and rnioed . 
credit Un<ler iu benigti influences, Uiese ereat inte- 
rests immediately awoke, as from the dead, and 
sprang forth with newness of life. Every year of its 
dnranon has toeiued with fresh proofs of its utility 
and its blc-^sings; and although our terrttorr has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our population 
fproad farther and farther, they have not outrun ite 
]>ri»to,'tioii or its benefits It has been to ns alia 
copious fountain of national, social, and personal 
ha|ipine5s. 

1 have not allowed myself. Sir, to look beyond the 
Union, to kcc what might lie hidden in the dark re- 
cess behind I have not coolly weighed the chancea 
of prescrvin<; liberty when tho bonds that unite Qa 
together shall be broken asunder. I have not aecoa- 
tomed myself to hang over tiie precipice of dismiion. 
to see wliether, with my short sight, I can fathoni 
the deptJi of the nbyw below ; nor could I regard 
him as a safe counsellor in the affairs of this govern- 
ment, who>c thoughts should be mainly bent on con- 
sidering, not how the Union may be best preserved, 
but how tolerable might be the condition of the peo- 
ple when it should be broken up and destroyed. 
While the Union hi«ta, wc have high,- exciting, gm- 
tifying pro^j»ect4 snrend out before us, for us and onr 
children, lie^'ona that I seek not to penetrate the 
veil God grant that in my day, at least, that enr- 
tain rony not rise! God grant that on my vision 
never may be opened what lies behind! When my 
eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time tike 
sun in heaven, may I not see him sliiuing on the 
broken and di<honoi-ed frnprments of a once glorious 
Union ; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent ; 
on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may 
be, in fnitemal blood! Let their la«t feeble and 
lingering plr.ncc rather behold the gorgeous ensign 
of the republic, now known and honored throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms ana tro- 
phies streaming in their original lustre, Tiot a stripe 
era^cil or polluted, nor a single star obscured, bear- 
ing for its motto, no such miserable interrogatory as 
*' What is all this worth t" nor those other words of 
delu<don and folly, '* Liberty first and Union after- 
wards;" but everywhere, spread all over in charae- 
tcrs of living light, blasirg on all its ample folds, aa 
they float over the sea and over the land, aud in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment,, 
dear to every true American heart, — ^Liberty ami 
Union, now and for evcr» one and inscparablei 

ns SBCUT or acKozn— mc vaiAL or xxjkrr roa tax 
Mvxnxa or wiim. 

lie has done the murder. No eye has teen him* 
no ear has heard biin. The secret b his own, and it 
is safe! 

Ah! Gentlemen, that was a dreadiul mistaka. 
Such a secret can be snfe nowhere. The whole crea- 
tion of Govl has neither nook nor eonier where tha 
guilty enn be»tow it, and say it is safe. Not to epeak 
of that eye which pierces throogli all disgnises, and 
beholds every thing as in the splendor of noon, such 
secrets of guilt ara never safe from detection, even by 
men. True it is, generally speaking, that ** murder 
will ont" True it is, that Providence hath so ofw 
daiucd, and doth to govern tliinps, that those who 
broik the great law of Heaven by shedding uaa^ 
blood, seldom sneceetl in avoiding discovery. E^ 
pecinlly, in a case exciting so much attention as thl^ 
oiscovcry must come, and will eome, looaer or later. 
A thousand eyes turn at cmee to explore everj man, 
evety thing, every eiroamstaBee. eonneeted wttli tha 
time and plaee; a Uuraoand man eateh OTtiy wlil^ 
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per; a thousand excited minds intemely dwell on 
the scene, shedding all thoir light, and ready to kin- 
dle the slightest circuimUnce iiito a blaze of disco* 
"very. Meantime the guilty eoul cannot keep ita 
o^^n secret. It is false to itself; or rather it feels an 
irrcsivtible impulse of conscience to be true to itsell 
I^ bbors under its guilty po3se^:>ion, and knows not 
'what to do with it The human heart was not made 
for the residence of such an inhabitant It finds 
itself preyed on by a torment, which it dares not 
acknowletlge to God or man. A vulture is devour- 
ijig it, and it can ask no sympathy or assistance, 
eitlier from heaven or earth. The secret which the 
murderer possesses soon comes to possess him ; and, 
like tlie evil spirits of which we read, it overcomes 
him, and leads him whithersoever it will lie feels 
it beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and de- 
manding disclosure. He thinks the whole world 
eees it m his face, reads it in his eyes, and olniost 
lieare its workings in the very silence of his thouglits. 
It has become his master. It betrays his discretion. 
It breaks down his courage, it conquers his prudence. 
When suspicions from without begin to embarrass 
bim, ond the net of circurcstaiice to entangle him, 
tlie fatal secret struggles with still greater violence 
to burst forth. It must be confessed, it will be con- 
fessed; there is no refuge from confession but sui- 
cide, and Buieide ii confession. 

TlOX 1HB AiyDBXaS BZrORV THR irxW TOKX BISTOaiCAX. 
SOCIKTT, 1&58. 

Unborn ages and visions of glory crowd upon my 
•Old, the realization of all which, however, is in the 
hands and ^ood pleasure of Almighty God, but, un- 
der his divine blesdng, it will be dependent on the 
character and the virtues of ourselves, and of oar 
posterity. 

If classical history has been found to be, is now, 
and shall continue to be, the concomitant of free in- 
ctitutiooB, and of popular eloquence, what a field is 
opening to na for aiiother Herodotus, another Tho- 

S^dides, and another Livy I And let me sny, Gen- 
emen, that if we, and our posterity, shall oe true 
to the Christian religion, if we and they shall live 
always in the fear ofGod, and shall respect his com- 
mandments, if we, and they, shall maintain just, 
moral sentiments, and such conscientious convictions 
of duty as ihall control the heart and life, we may 
have the highest hopes of the future fortunes of our 
country ; and if we maintain those institutions of 
government and that political union, exceeding all 
praise as mueh as it exceeds all former examples of 
political associations, we may be sure of one thing, 
that» while our country furnishes niaterials for a 
tliooaand masters of the Historic Art, it will afford 
DO topic for a Gibbon. It will have no Decline and 
FalL It will go on prospering and to prosper. But, 
if we and our posterity reject religious instruction 
and authority, violate the rules of eternal justice, 
trifle with the injunctions of morality, and recklessly 
destroy the political constitution which holds us to- 
gether, DO roan ean tell, how sudden a catastrophe 



pen, , 

tive never be written I Let its fata be like that of 
the lost books of Livy, which no human eya shall 
aver read, or tlie miastng Pleiad, of which no nuui 
can «ver knoir mora, than that it It lott^ and loii 
faayerl 

ucnwM on fn mwornioy to ma & w. pamx. 

Bioimokh. Va^ I 
rtts e^eloek, A. M., Aprtl », S8B1 f 

Mt DBA»Fkii!a>:— Whether it be a favor or an 
•aaaoyaiicab 7<m ova this latter to my aarly hafaila af 



rising. From fha hoar marked at the top of the 
pAg^i you will a«hirally conclude that my compa- 
nions are not now eiignging my attention, as we have 
not calculated on beiiig early travellers to-day. 

This city has a ''pleasant scat" It is high; the 
James river runs below it, and when I went out, an 
hour ago, notliing was heard but the roar of the 
Falls. Tlie air is tranquil and its tcm)>cratnre mild. 
It is morning, and a morning sweet and fresh, and 
delightful. Everybody knows the morning in its 
metaphorical sense, applied to so many occasions. 
The health, strength, and beauty of carlv years, lend 
us to call that period the ** morning <n hfe." Of a 
lovely young woman we say she is " bright as the 
morning,* and no one doubts why Lucifer is called 
** eon of the morning* 

But the moniin^ itself, few people, inhabitants of 
cities, know any tiling about Among all our goo<1 
people, no one lu a thousand sees the sun rise once 
m a year. They know nothing of the morning; 
their idea of it is, that it is that part of Uie day which 
comes along after a cup of coffee and a beefsteak, or 
a piece of toast With them morning is not a new 
issuing of light, a new bursting forth of the sun, a 
new waking up of all that has life from a sort of 
temporary death, to behold again the works of God, 
the heavens and the earth ; it is only a part of the 
domestic day, belonging to reading the newspapers, 
answering notes, sending the children to school, and 
giving oilers for dinner. Tlie first streak of light, 
tlie earliest purpling of the east, which the lark 
springs up to greet, and the deej^r and deeper co« 
luring into orange and red, till at length the '* glo- 
rious sun is seen, regent of the day** — tliis they never 
cnjoyi for they never fee it 

Beautiful descriptions of Che morning abound in 
all languages, but they are the strongc>t perhaps in 
the East, where the sun is often an object of worship. 
King David speaks of taking to himself the ** wings 
of the morning.** This is highly poetical and beau- 
tiful. Tlie wings of tlie niorning are the beams of 
Uie rising sua. Rays of light are wings. It is thue 
said that the snn of righteousness shall arise ** with 
healing in his wings**— -a rising sun tliat shall scatter 
life, health, and joy through tlie Universe. 

Milton has fine descriptions of morning, but not so 
many as Shakespeare, from whose writings pngv>s of 
the most beautiful imogery,all fouuded on liie glory 
of morning, might be filled. 

I never thought that Adam had much the advan- 
tage of UB from having seen the world while it was 
new. 

The manifestations of the power of God, like His 
mercies, are *'Dew every morning,** and fresh every 
moment 

We see as fine risings of the sun as ever Adam taw ; 
and its risings are as mueh a miracle now as they 
were in hia day, and I think a ^ood deal more, be- 
cause it » BOW a part of the miracle, that for thou- 
sands and thousands of years he has come to his ap- 
pointed time^ without tlie variation of a millionth 
part of a second. Adam could not tell how this 
might be I know the morning — ^I am acquainted 
with it, and I love it I love it fresh and sweet as it 
is a daily new creation, breaking forth and ealluig 
all that have life and breath and oeing to new ado* 
ration, new ei^ymentfl^ and aew gratitudei 

DamiklWi 



JOHN CI OAUIOUlt 

Jonor Oaidwkll Cauiouk woe born In Abba* 
villa Dlsiriel» Sooth GaroUno, Mardi la, 1781 
Ilia flither, Pkitrtok Oalhonn, was an Iriehman by 
bli^ wbo anlsnitod to PanniylTania at aaaaify 
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ficre, removed to Western Virginia, and, after 
lira'idook's defeat, to South Can»lina. He w;is a 
mnn of a vi^^oroin frame of mind as M-ell as 
body, and w;i3 di«^tingui»jhed anionj» Ids neiglibors 
by his jealousy of tlio eucn»ar.liinc'iits of gi>verii- 
inoiit, carrying his principle s<> far as to oj)po^ 
the arlt)j)tioii of tlic federal constitution on the 
ground that it ga\c otiicr states the i»ower of tax- 
in-^ his own. llo married Mi-^s Caldwell, of 
Cliarlottc Ci;\nity, Vir;,'inia. 

The fathvi'rf re^idenie was Fituated in the wild, 
npiKT portioM of the state, and was known as the 
Calhoim Seitlenient. The future senntor M-as 
sent at the a;7(M)f thirteen to the nearest acaiU-my, 
which was fifty miles distant. It was presided 
over by the Rev. Dr. Wa Mell, a Pre-^hyterian, 
his brother-in-law. In coiiseiuence of the death 
of this gcntleniurs wife n>t long after, the school 
was broken up. Calhoun continued to iv-ido 
with Mr. Waddell, wlio happened to have in 
charge the circulating library of tbo villajre. 
This small collection of books was ea.crerly de- 
voured by the young student^ whoso tA^jtcs even 
then led him to the graver departments of litera- 
ture. He read the histories of RoHin, Rohert- 
Bon, and Voltaire, with such as-Mdnity, that in 
fourteen wo'k-.hc had despatched several of each, 
in addition to Cook's Voyages, and a portion of 
Locke on the Understanding. This iuten>d ajv 
plication injured Ins eyes and his general health 
to such an extent that his mother inter|>osed, and 
b^ a judicious course of out-door physical exer- 
cise, succeeded in restoring the natural rigor of 
his constitution, and giving Irlni a tast^ for rural 
sports which was of service then, and afterwards, 
AS a relief to hi * mentd labors. 

After four years spent at homo, Cidhoun en- 
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tored Yale Collego In 1802, on the ooniplction of 
his eonrso studied law at the celebrated sdiool of 
Litchfield, and was admitted to praotioo in 1807. 
In 1808 he wivi elected to the Legisktare of South 
Carolina, and in 1811 to the National Iloufle of 
Reprctentatire*. In 1817 he was Appointed Be- 
oretaiy of War bj Pireddent Uomto^ an oflBoe 



which he held for seven years, faitrodudng 
during his incumbency an order and vigor in it3 
administration, which was of eminent service to 
the future ojH'rations of tlie department In 
1825 he was elected Vioe-Pre.«ndent, with Mr. 
Adams as Proident^ and again in 18-29. In 1831 
he resigned the otlice, to take General Hajne'a 
idace, vacated by his eleetion as Governor of 
South Carolina, in the Senate, lie retired at the 
clt>-e of his term. Durirjg Mr. Tyler's adminis- 
tration, he was appointed Secretary of State. In 
1815 he Wiis a^'ain returned to tlie Senate, where 
he remained in active H[>r vice until his death, which 
oi^cnrred at Washington, March 31, 1850. 

Mr. Calhoun was a warm advocate of the war of 
1812. of the nulliiication proceedings in his native 
state during General Jackson\s admiuistratioD. and 
was for many yeai*s the leading statesman of the 
Southern States. He took extreme ground in 
regard to State rights and the slavery qnes$tion. 

Webster, in his tribute in tlie Senate to Calhoan, 
noticed the qualities of his mind, and the simple, 
single pursuits of his life. ^* Ills eloquence was 
part of his intellectual character. It was pLun, 
strong, ter>e, condensed, concise ; sometimes im- 
passioned, still always severe. Rejecting oma- 
ment, not oficn becking far for illustration, his 
power consisted in tlie plainness of his pmpota- 
tions, in the closeness of his logic, and in the 
carnestne<« and energy of his manner*'^— adding, 
"I have known no man who wasted less of Hfe 
in what is called recreation, or employed less of 
it in any pursuits not connected with the immedi- 
ate disci large of his duty. He seemed to have 
no recreation but the pleasure of conversadon 
with his friends."* IngersoU, too, in his Histoa 
of the Second War with England, condenses in a 
few vigorous words a striking picture of Calhoon 
as an orator, including the marked characteristics 
of the man : — " S|x;aking ^vith aggressive aspedi 
flfLshing eye, rapid action and enunciation, nn- 
adorned argument, eccentricity of judgment, nn- 
bounded love of rule ; im{)atient, precipitate in 
ambition, kind in temper ; with conception, per- 
ception, and demonstration, quick and clear; with 
logicid precision arguing paradoxes, and carrying 
home conviction be3'ond rhetorical illustration; 
his own iihpressions so intense, as to discredit| 
scarcely to listen to any other aoggesUona." 

The publication of Calhoun*s works, edited by 
nichard K. Cralle, under the direction of the 
General Assembly of the State of South CarofiniL 
was commenced in Charleston in 1851, and 
shortly after transferred to the Messrs. Appleton 
of New York. Four volumes have been issned, 
and others are to follow. The first indodes the 
posthumous work on which the author had been 
engaged in 1848 and 1849, A Di^qumtUm M 
GoteTTiment^ and a Diseovne en the CanaUtuHon 
and Government of th4 United Statee; the re- 
mainder are occupied with Speeehee delitered in 
the ffbuee of ^epre$entatite$^ and in the SetuUs 
of the United Statu. His Docnmentaiy Writingi 
and a Life are in preparation. 

Calhoun*s view of state rights Is e x p re w ed in 
broad terms in his Disqnieition on GoTermnaiiti 
in his theory of tlie rignt of the minori^. which 
is the essence of the volame. This^like Uiotfaw 

• JUoMiks to ths SiOiKAFflA H>>^ 
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viewfl, even when tlicy ore pushed to excess, is 
bundled in n straightVorwAnl maimer, without 
co.iccnhncut or subterfuge. It leads bhn in his 
theitry to maintain the nght of veto in a single 
inemhcr of a c:»Mft'tlcrac}' over the remaining a*- 
hociates — a t»n.»cec*diiig >vhieh would practically 
stop the wheels of the national movement ; and 
which is Utile likelj to be adopted, however logi- 
ctilly the argmuent may be drawn out in print. 

In his personal character Calhoun was of great 
purity and >implicity of character. His mode of 
life oti ]\h ]i]nutntion at Fort Hill was simple and 
unostentatious, but ever warm-henrlcd and hospi- 
table. An inmate of his household, Miss Bate*, 
for many years the governess of his children, 
bears honorable testimony to the purity and ele- 
vation of chnractep of the great statei^man in the 
private relations of the family. " Life with him," 
she Miyjs *' was solemn and earnest, anil yet all 
about fiini was clieerful. I never heard him uttcra 
jest; there was an unvarying dignity in his man- 
ner ; and yet the playful child regarded him fear- 
lessly and lovingly. Few men indulged their 
families in as fn-e, confidential, and fainiliar inter- 
coiu-se as did this great statesman. Indeed, to 
those who had an opportunity of observing him 
In his own house, it was evident that his cheerful 
and happy home had attractions for him superior 
to tll0^e which any other place could offer." 
• lie enjoyed the out-door sujicrvision of his 
plantation at Fort Hill, and like Clay and Web- 
ster aimed at an flgricultnnd reputation. His 
tastes were as simple os ivtined, aid he canned 
his avoidance of personal luxury to a degree al- 
most of abstemiousness. 

. His conversation was eagerly sought for its 
rare exhibition of logical iK)wcr ami pliih>sophiial 
acumen, especially in the range of government 
topics. Although he did not aim at brilliancy, 
liis clear ezpre.'-bion of deep thought, his exten- 
sive and thorough information, his readiness on 
every topic, his conrtesy and sympathy with the 
mode of life and character of others, uiade his 
society a coveted enjoyment. 

He cared little K>r what others said of him. 
Anonymous letters he never read, and those of 
mere abuse or flattery, afVer receiving a alight 
glance, shored the same ceglec!.* 

RATS •OTBBnefiTT— rBOM Tm srrrcn <t!f tos voscs aiUi 

» TUB HJIATIE, rxllKCAJIT, 1SS9L 

Notwithstaodiiig all that has been raid, I may tay 
that neither the Senator from Pelaware (Mr. Clar- 
ion), nor any other who has spoken on the same side, 
bas directly and fairly met the great miestlon at 
iaiiue : la this a f<»dcral union f -a union oi States, as 
distinct from tlin t of individuals { Is the sovereigaty 
in the several States, or in the American people in 
the ageregatef Tlie very language which we are 
eompclled to use when speaking of onr political in* 
stitntions, affords proof conclusive os to its real eho* 
rocter. The terms union, federal, united, all imply 
a combination of sovereignties!, a eonfederatioa of 
Btatea They are never applied to an association of 
individnnlfi. Who ever heard of the United State 
of New York, of Mnasaehusetts, or of Virginia f Who 
over heard tlie term federal or naioa applied to the 
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aggregation of individuals into one commnnitv f Nor 
is the other point less clear — ^tliat the sovercigntjr i» , 
in the several States, and tliut oar syMcm is a union 
of twenty-four sovereign po'vrers, ui.der a constitu- 
tional compact, and not of a divided sovereignty be- 
tTveeu the States severally and the United States. 
In e])ite of all that htn been snid, I mniutnin tliat 
sovereignty is in its nature indivbible. It is the 
supreme power'in a State, and tre might just as well 
s{K'ak of half a square, or half of o triai.glo, ns of half 
a sovereignty, it is a gro99 error to confound the 
rxfrcise of M>\ercign powers with iovcreignty itself, 
or the delegation of fuch powers with the surrender 
of them. A sovereign moy delegate his powers to 
be exercised by as many agents as he may think 
proper, under such conditions ond with sucli limits 
ations as he may impose ; but to surrender any poi^ 
tion of his sovereignty to another is to annihuate 
t!ie whole. The Menntor from Delaware (Mr. ChiT- 
ton) calls this metaphysical reasoning, which he 
soys he cannot conipreh*cnd. If b}' ntftophysics he 
menus that scholastic refincmeut which makes dis- 
tinctions without difference, no one can hold it in 
more utter contempt than I do; but if, on the con- 
trary, he means the poAver of analysis and combi- 
nation — tlmt power which reduces the n>.o$t complex 
idea into its elements, which traces enu^es to tneir 
fir^t principle, and, by the power of gencrolizntion 
and eombinution, unites the whole in one harmonious 
svstem — ^then, so far from deserving contempt, it is 
the highest atti-ibute of the human mind. It is the 
power which raises man above the bnite— whicl: 
distinguishes his foculties from mere sagacity, whi I 
he holds in common with inferior animaK It is tl.i« 
power which has rni:*cd the astronomer from beii.^' 
a mere gnzer at the stars to the high intellc<.>tual 
eminence of a Newton or a Laplaec, and a^troromy 
itself from a mere ob«er\-atiou of in^idnted facts into 
that noble science which dif plan's to our admiration 
the system of the universe. And shall this high 
power of the mind, which has effected such wonders 
when directed to the laws which control the mate- 
rial world, be for ever prohibited, under a senseless 
cry of metaphysics, from being a])p1ied to tlie hieh 
pnriH>se of iiolltical science and legislation t I hold 
tiieui to be subject to laws as fixed as matter itself^ 
and to be as fit a subject for the application of the 
highest intellectual iH)wcr. Denunciotion may, in- 
deed, fall upon the philosophicnl inc^nirer into these 
first principles, as it did upon Galileo and Bacon 
when they first unfolded the great discoveries which 
have immortalized their names ; but the time will 
come when truth will prevail in spite of prejudice 
and denunciation, and when politics and legislation 
will be considered as much a science as cstronomy 
and chemistry. 

In connexion with thb part of the subject, I un- 
derstood the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) to 
say that sovereignty was divided, and that a poilioa 
remained with the States ieverallv, and that the 
residue was vested in the Union. By Union, I sup- 
pose the Senator meant the United States. If suoi 
be his meaning— if he intended to affirm that tlie 
Bovereigntv was in the twenty-four States* in what- 
ever light he may view them, our opinions will nol 
disagree ; but according to my conception, the whole 
sovereignty is in the several States, while the exer- 
cise of sovereign powers is dividetl— a part being 
exercised under compact, through tliia General Go- 
vernment, and the residue through the sepaiatt 
State Qovernmenla. But if the Senator from Vii^ 
ffinia (&lr. Rives) means to nasert that the twenty 
four States fonn but one eoromunity, with a sirgla 
sovereign power as to the objects of the Union, it 
will bt but tha revival of the old qvestion, of vb«- 
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iher the ITnion U a union Y)^twe«n States, at dirtlnct 
comiimiiities, or a mere nq^regnte of the Amencaa 
people, na a diam of individuaU; and in t)iU lit^ht 
Lis opinions would lend directly to eo>coli<]atinn. 

But to return to the bill It is said that the bill 
oitirht to pa^ bc<*niis« the law must be enfoned. 
TIjo law must be ei. forced 1 The iinpLi ial edict must 
b^ executed 1 It is under such 8oplii<«try, Cfjuohed in 
gcicnd terms, without looking to the liuiiUilions | 
which mu.st ever exist in the uniotieal exercise of j 
power, that the niosl cruel and des|K>tic acts ever ; 
have been covered. It was Mich suphi&try as this t 
tliat ca9t Daniel into the lion's den, and the tliree ; 
Innocents into the fiery furnace. Under the fame • 
sophi<«try the bloody edicts of Scro and Calimila ! 
were exccute«i The law ijou-t be enforced. Ves, i 
the act hnporing the ** tea-tax must be executed.* j 
Tliis was tfie very argunient which impelled Lord 
North and his aJmiitiftration to that mad career 
which for ever sep:i rated us from the British crown. I 
Under a similar sop!ii»try, *' that religion mu>t be ' 
protected," how many massacics have been perpe- 
trated f and how many martyrs have been tied to i 
the stake t What 1 acting on this vague nb>traction, J 
are you prepared to enforce a law witliout consi- 
dering whether it be just or unjust, cone^titutionul or ■ 
nncunstitutionalt Will you collect money when it 
is acknowledged that it is not wanted! He who 
earns the money, wh(» digs it from the earth with the , 
sweat of his brow, has a just title to it ngninst the 
universe. Xo one has a right to touch it without 
his consent except his governnient, an«l this onl^* to ! 
the extent of its legiiimnte wants; to take more is I 
robbery, and you propose by this bill to enforce j 
robbery by muider. \ es : to this result j-ou must j 
come, by this miserable sophistry, this vague ab- ' 
straction of enforcing the law, without a regard to • 
tlie fact whether t!ie law be just or unjust, consti- 
tutional or unconstitutiouaL 

In the same spirit, we are told that the Union must 
be preserved, without regard to the nieans^ And 
how is it proposed to pi-cserve the Union t Bv 
force I Does any man in his senses believe that this 
beautiful structure— this harmonious ogi^regate of 
States, produced by the joint consent of ail— can be 
preserved by force? Its very introduction will be 
eertain destruction to tliis Federal Union. Ko, na 
Tou cannot keep the States united in their consti- 
tutio:ial and federal bonds by force. Force may, 
indeed, hold the parts together, but such union 
would be the bond between master and slave — a 
union of exaction on one side and of unqualified 
obedience on the other. That obedimee which, we 
•re told by the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Wilkins), is the Union 1 Yes, exaction on the side 
of the master ; for this very bill is intended to collect 
what can be no longt*r called taxes — ^the voluntary 
eoutribution of a free people — but tribute— tribute 
to be collected under tlie mouths of the cannon 1 
Your custom-house is already transferred to a gar- 
rison, and Uiat garrison with its batteries turned, not 
against the enemy of your country, but on subjects 
(I will not sa^ eitisens), on whom vou propose to 
levy contributions Uas reason flea from our bor- 
ders I Have we ceased to reflect I It is ma*luess 
to suppose that tlie Union enn be preserved by force. 
I tell vou plainly, tlmt the bill, should it peas, cannot 
be enforced. It will prove only a blot upon your 
•tatute-book, a reproach to tlie year, and a disgraee 
t4i tlie American Senateu I repeat* it will not be 
executed; it will rouse tlie dormant spirit of the 
people, and open tlicir eyes to the approach of de^ 
potism. Hie couiitrv bat sunk into avarice and 
•» political corruption, mim which notliing ean arouae 
tt but some meosore^ on the part of the Q«vemmeiit» 



of folly and madneas, hnch m thai bow i 
siderafioik 

Di<£;uise it as you may, the controversy ia one 
betu eeu power and liberty ; and I tell the gentlemen 
who are op{>09ed to me, Uiat, as strung as may be . 
the love of power on tlieir side, the love of libei^ 
is still stronger on oursi History furnishes many ia- 
sta.ices of similar strujrgles, where the love of liberty 
has prevailed agaiu&t power under every disadvas- • 
tuge, and among them few more striking than that 
of our own Revolution ; where, as strong as waathe 
parent country, and feeble as were the eoloniee, yet» 
under the impulse of liberty, and the blessiag of 
God, they gloriously triumphed in the contesL 
There are, indectl, many and striking aaalogiea 
between that and the present controversy. They 
both originated substantially in the same came— - 
with this (Utference — in the present case, the power 
of taxation is converted into tliat of regulating in- 
dustry ; in tlic other, the power of rogulatiug indna- 
try. by the regulation of eoiomcrce, was attempted 
to be converted into tlie power of taxation. Werel 
to trice the analogy furtlier, we should find that the 
perversion of the tlixing power, in the one case, hea 
given precisely the s:ime control to the Xorthera 
scv'tion over the industry of the Southern section of 
the Union, which the power to regulate eommeroe 
gave to Great Britoiiii over tlie industrv of the colo- 
nies in the other ; and that tlie verv articles in whids 
the colonies were permitted to have a free trader 
and those in which the mother-country had a mo- 
no{)oly, are almost identically the same as tho»e ia 
which tlie Southern States are permitted to have a 
free trade by the act of 1832, and in which the 
Northern States have, by tlie same act, aeeared a 
monoi>oIy. The only ditference is in the meaoa. Ia 
the former, the colonies were ])ermitteJ to have a 
free trade with all countries south of Cape Fiuisterrc; 
a cape in the northern port of Spain ; whfle nortb 
of that, the trade of the colonies wm prohibited, ex- 
cept through the raother-oountry, by means of her 
co'nmercial regulationsL If we compare the pro- 
ducts of the country i:orth and south of Cape Finio- 
terre, we shall find them almttst identical with the 
list of the protected and unprotected artidca coo- 
tained in tlie act of last year. Nor does the analogy 
ti-rminate herei The very arguments resorted to at 
the commencement of tlie American Revolution, and 
the mensnres adopted, and the motivea assigneJ to 
bring oa that conteit (to enforce the Ulw), i 
identically the r 



BOBEBT WALB1L 
RoDEBT Walsr was lK>m in the city of Baltinioiv 
in 1784. Hii father was by birth an Irishman. 
bearing tho same name; bis mother was cr 
Quaker Pennsylvanion origin. He reodved-hia 
eariy education at the Catholic College at Balti- 
more, antl tlie Jesuit College at Georgetown. H« 
was sent to Europe after pacing throu>;;fa the 
a^ual school course to complete his edneaUon^ 
and retitoined abroad nntll his twenty-filth vear, 
>vhen he returned, married, and oommeuceS ths 
practice of the hiw, having pro<«cated hisstodiea 
under the snperintendenoe of Robert Goodloa 
Harper. Owing in part, probably, to his dea^ 
ness, he soon abandoned this prafesidoo. 

He commenced his literary career an m writer 
in the Port Folio, and in 1809 poblishad A 
Letter m ths Genius and DiepoHtwrn ^ tks 
French O^temment^ including • Fisif fjT (JU 
Taxation ^ the French Empire^ in which bt 
oommcQtod with saveri^ on tha msMiroa of 
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Is apoleon. It contained a large mass of infonna- ! 

tion respecting; the internal economy of the go- ' 
venimciit of Kapoleon, which was entirely new 

to Englitth readers. The work was written with ; 

fipirii, and was received with favor not only in | 

his own country, bat, what was then a rarity, • 

in England, A%'here it pa-^sed through four editions, i 

and the Edinburgh gave a hearty enUorsemcut to | 
Its merits in a leading article. 
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In 1811 he connnenood with the year the pub- 
lication of the first qnarterly attempted in Ame- 
rica, The American Rctiew <^ History and 
Politiea. Eight numbers apneared, carr}-ing the 
work through two years. Most of the articles 
were from the pen of the editor. 

In 1818 his Correepondence with Hobert Good" 
loe Harper reepeeting Ruuia* and E»sjy on the 
Future State of Europe appeared, lie also fnr- 
mshed several biogra|mical prefaces to an edition 
of the English poets, m fifty eighteenmo. volumes, 
then in oourse of publication in Philadelphia. In 
1817 he became the editor of The American 
Regieter^ a Talnable statistical publication, wliich 
was continued for two years only. In 1818 
he published, in Delaplaine^e Hepoeitory^ a long 
and elaborate biogniiihical pui)er on Benjamin 
Franklin, which still remains one of the most 
Interesting memoirs of the sage. In 1819 Mr. 
'Walsh pnblished An Appeal from the Judgmente 
of Great Britain rtepeeting the United States of 
America. Part Fir$t^ containing an Hietorieal 
Outline of their Merite and Wrongs as Colonies^ 
and Strictures upon the Calumnies of the British 
Writers. This work, forming an octavo volume 
of five hundred and twelve ck»8elv printed pages, 
was called forth by the long-continued calumnies 
of the British prc«8, and particulariy of the Edin- 
burgh and Quarteriy ReWews, In their endon^ 
menta <j^ the foolish and unfounded flandert set 
forth by hasty. Ignorant, and Irresponsible travel- 
lori through tM United States. These reviews, 
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representing the deliberate Judgment of the two 
great political pjirties of their country, excite<l a 
re5ciitrnent in Anierii-an readers which has lell 
its traces to tlie present day. 

Mr. W'nlsh met thoire assailants with facts drawn 
from English testimony of undoubted authority, 
often from previous admissions of the nssailunts 
themselves. The work is divided into sections 
on the history of the British mal ail ministration 
of tl)c American colonies, ** the hostilities of the 
Briti>h Reviews," and tlie tojiic of negro slavery. 
It is careful in its statements, calm in tone, and 
at the fame time energetic. It was at once ac- 
cepted as an able vindic^ition by the Americans, 
and did much to mend the niunncrs of tlio Eng- 
lish journals. 

In 1821 he commenced, with Mr. William Fn\ 
the National Gazette^ a small newspaper, put- 
lishcd on altcrnnte afternoons. It was loon en- 
larged, and )>ublishcd daily. Mr. WaUh remained 
connected with this jounial for fifteen years, and 
during that yieriod did nmch to enlarge the scope 
I of the newspaper literoture of the country by 
writing freely and fuUy upon books, pcience, and 
the fine arts, as well as politics, end by joining in 
his treatment of the latter to))ic a little of the 
suariter in modo^ which had hitherto been some- 
what lacking iu tlie American press, XA^iXmfortiter 
in rfy which rc<iuired no increase of intensitv. 

Mr. AVnlsh was olso connected with the editor- 
ship of The American Magazine of Foreign Lite* 
rature^ the forerunner of the Museum and liv- 
ing Ape of Mr. Lhtell, but in 1822 resigned 
] that charge for the more ogreeaMe task of the 
I resuscitation of his original Review. The finst 
number of the American Rcvivw was published 
. in March, 1827. It was continued with great 
ability for ten years, and among its manv excel- 
j lent qualities is' to be commended f(»r its fre«iuent 
and thorough attention to homo literature and 
other frulijects of national interest 

In 1837, Mr. Walsh finding the Gazette was fail- 
ing to furnish its former support, retire<l from It. 
He publi>he<l, about the same tinie, two volumes 
selected from his contributions to its columns, 
and from articles still in manuscript, under tlie 
title of Didactics. He removed In the same year 
to Paris, where he has since residetl, filling, until 
a few vears since, the post of United States Con- 
sul. He has maintained a constant and promi- 
nent literary connexion with his countir by his 
n>gular foreign corr&^i>ondence to the National 
Intelligencer, and more recently to the New York 
Jounifli of Commeroe. 

Ko American abroad has enjoved more Inti- 
mate relations with the savans and politicians of 
Europe, or has traced with greater interest thd 
progress of government and science. 



We should endeavour to poetiie our existence ; to 
keep it clear of the material and grosser world. 
Music, flowers, verse, beauty, and natural scenery^ 
the abstractions of philosophy, the spiritual refine* 
meats of religion are all important to that end 

liberty Is a boon which few of the Kurr»f eaa 
nations are worthy to receive or able to ei^'ciT 
When attempts to give It have been vainly noM^ 
lei us, before we M>eak ef theU| Inquire whetlMr 
tbey were praetlcablib 
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We RhouM Icccp ftclcnowlet^jced eril out of the 
■way of youth nnd iU fealty; as we would avert 
fnwt from the bloa»«m, and proUnji ye.^eUble or 
aniiiinl life of any kind in ita immaturity^ from 
perilous exiKMure. 

Maxim for a Republic — ^I^t the cause of erery 
•ingle citizen be the cause of the wh«»lc; nnd the 
cause of the whole be thut of every ftint^le citizen. 

Real sympnthy and gratitude flmw themselves, 
not in wonls and piijjeanU, but art*. KKTificcs, whioli 
directly atTurd "comfort and cou5^>lalioii.* 

Let none of u» cherish or invoke the spirit of 
religions fanaticism: — the ally would be quite as 
pestilent as the enemy. 

We shouM never inquire into the faith or profes- 
sion, religious or political, of our acouaintancc; we 
should be satisfied wlicn w«» find usefulness, integrity, 
beneficence, tolerance, patriotism, cheerfulnc«'»,6ejise, 
and manners. We encounter every day really good 
men, practical Christians, aid estimable citizens, 
belonging respectively to all the sects and clas:Mifl^ 

There is nothing, however good in itself, which 
may not be converted into "stuff," by making a 
jumble of it, and interpolating trash; and there is 
no journalist who may not be represented as incon- 
sistent, no allowance being made for difference of 
time) and circum'»tancc5, and the just nnd vivid 
impressions of particular periods and events. 

It is well observed that good morals are not the 
fniit of metaphysical stibtlotics ; nor are good ]>oliti- 
eal constitutions or salutary government Abstrac- 
tions and refinements arc far from being enough for 
human nature and human communities^ 

Truth should never be sacrific<*d to nationality ; 
but it is a sort of treason to decry unjustly indi- 
genous pro luctions, exalting at the same time those 
of a foreign country, without due examination or 
real grounds — ^to pretend national mortification in 
cases to which the opposite sentiment is due. Good, 
instructive literature and general politics need, in 
our country, liberal treatment in every quarter. 
They are subject to obstacles and disadvantn^es 
enough, without precipitate, sweeping, quackish 
opinions 

The eflTusions of genius, or rather, the most sue- 
eessful manifestations of what is called talent, are 
often the effects of distempered nerves and com- 
plexional spleen, as pearls are morbid secretions. 
How inueh of his reputation for superiority of intel- 
lect did not Mr. J. Randolph owe to his physical ilU 
nnd misanthropie spirit! 

The more the heart !• exercised in the domestic 
nfTeotionB, the more likely it is to be sympathetio 
nnd active with regard to external objeetiL 

There are some human tongues which hare two 
sides, like those of certain quadrupeds— one, smooth ; 
the other yery rough. 

Restraints laid by a people on itself are saeriflees 
made to liberty; and it often shows the greatest 
wisdom in imposing them. 

Write as wisely as we may, we eannot fix the 
minds of men upon our writings unless we take 
them gently by the ear. 

Candour is to be always admired, and eqniToca- 
tion to be shunned; but there is sudi a thing as 
supererogation, and rery bold and inffenuous 
avowals may do much more harm than goo£ 

It is an old saring that It Is no small eoniolatloB 
to any one who is obliged to work to seo another 



Toluntarily take a share in his labour: nneo it 
seems to remove the idea of the constraint 

It would be well to allow some things to remain, 
as the |K>ct says, "behind eternity ;— hid in tho 
secret treasure of the pait" 

A prudent man ought to be guided by a demon- 
stratod probability not leas than by a demo n st ra ted 
certainty. 

Men of wit have not always the clearest judgment 
or the deepest reason. 

Tlie perusal of books of sentiment and of deserip- 
tivc ]>oetiv, and the frequent survey of natnnl 
scenery, with a certain degree of feeling and faney, 
must have a mo^t benelicial effect upon the imagina- 
tion and the heart 

The true Fortunatus*s purse is the richness of the 
gt'ncrous and tender affections, which are wortk 
much more for f.'licity, than the highest power* 
of the understanding, or the highest fisTOors of 
fortune. 

HENRY VHEATCMt 

IIkxrt Whkatos wa:* a descendant from Robert 
Wheaton, a Baptist clergyman who emigrated in 
the reign of Charles I. to Saleui, and afterwards 
removed to Rliode Island. He was bora in Pro- 
vidence, November, 1785, and entered Brown 
University at the age of thirteen. After the 
completion of liis course he studied law, and in 
180G wcDt to Europe, to complete his education. 
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Ho resided for several months at Poitiers, engaged 
in the study of the French language, and A the 
recently established Code Napoleon. He after- 
wards devoted some time to the stndj of English 
law in London, and was an intimate of the 
American minister, Mr. Monroe. On his retnm 
ho was admitted to the bar, and pracd&od at Pro- 
vidence until 1813, when, in the meanwhile having 
married his cousin, the daughter <tf Dr. Wheatoa 
of the same citv, he removed to New York. Before 
his departure, he delivereil a fborth of July oratioo, 
chiefly devoted to a consideration of the wart 
then raging in Eurone, of which he apoko wiUi 
detestation. After his establishment in New 
York he became the editor of tho Ifationdl Ad' 
tocate^ which he conducted for two years with 
marked ability. During this period he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Marino Court, and held for 
a few montlis the ofBoe of Army Judge AdT«>- 
cate. In 1816 he resumed pracuoe, and fai the ' 
same year published a Trtatxat on CAs Lam ^ 
Marittms Cavturei and Prtset, regarded as tbe 
best work which had then appeared on the tQ^eoL 
In ISie he was appointed Reporter of die 8a> 
preme Court at Washington, a podtkm wUdi he 
retained until 1827. publishing during hit In- 
cumbenoy twelve volnmet of Reporti, In 1821 
ho WAS elected a memher of the Oonventbil 
called to roviae the Constitatioa of the Stale of 
New York, and in 1826 was anpointad \f the 
Legialatnra one of tho oommiaaiooen to rerlaa^ 
upon a now and aystematie plaoi all the ttatole 
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hk'wii of the State, a \roit which enfjagcd hi* at- . 
tention until his appointment by l^e>idcnt Adams, 
in 1827, as Cliargc d'Affuircs to Denmark. lie 
resided at Copenhagen until 1835, when he was ; 
apfKiiutcd Miiii>ter Resident to tlie oonrt of Prus- i 
sia by President Jackson. In 1837 he was made ] 
Miiii>ter P!eni]K>t6ntiar7 to the same court by ; 
President Van liuren. He retained thi« po>it5on 
until 1846, when he was recalled by President - 
Polk- 

^r. TTheaton had, preriouf^ly to his departure 
for Europe, delivered an Aifdnss be/ore the ^'ew 
YorkJJulorical Society in 1820, and in 1824 at the 
opening of the New York Athenaeum, an in^titu- j 
tioii aftcnvards inei^ged into the Societ}* Library. : 
He aI:jo contributed to the North Americnn Ite- 
riew, and in 1826 published the Life of Wil- 
liam Pinkney^ with whom he had become )>er- 
sonally acqaaiiited during his residence at Waa-h- \ 
iDgton. lie afterwards prepared an al>ridgTiKnt j 
of tlie work for Spiirks s American Biognipliy. . 
He also translated the Ck)de Napoleon, the nuaiii- i 
Fcript of which was unfortunately consumed by 
fire soon after its completion. 

This valnahle literary career, side by side with 
laborioDS profe^onal and public services, was 
continued with still greater efficiency in Eun«pe. 
In 1831 he published in London Tlte HUtory 
pf the Korthmen^ a work of great research, and 
one of the first on its subject in the kmgna^. 
It was translated into French in 1842, and ita 
author was engaged in preparing a new American 
edition at the time of his death. In 1836 his 
JSlemtnte of IntKmational Law appeared in £iig- 
laud and the United States. It was rcpubli^h«d 
in 1846 with additions. In 1841 he wrote a 
Work in French, Hieteire du I>ro%t des Gens de- 
pute la Paix de WcsfpKalu^ which was compli- 
mented by the French Institute, republished at 
Leipsie in 1844, and translated in New York, 
with the title of Butory of the Law of Xationw, 
It is regarded as a standard authority, and has 
received the highest commendations throu^ioujt 
Europe. In 1842 he published in Philadelj'hia, 
An inquiry into the Briiieh Claim of a Bight 
4f Search tf American VaaeU. 

In 1843 Mr« Wheaton was made corresponding 
member of the Section of Moral and Political 
Sciences of the French Institute, and in 1844 of 
tlio Academy ci Sciences in Berlin. lie took 
great interest in these associations, and enjoyed 
the intimacy of their most eminent members. 

In 1844 he Ficned a convention with Baron 
Bolow, the Prosbian Minister of Foreign Affiiira, 
legnlating the oommercixd intercourse between 
the United States and theZollvcrein,on which he 
had kbored for several Tears. It was, greatly to 
his regret, rejected by the Senate. 

The k>ng readdence of Mr. Wheaton at one of 
the leading oourta of Europe, combined with hit 
extensive studies in international kw, caused hlin 
to be frequently consulted by the representative! 
of his oountrv in other parts of £nn»pe, and he 
tlius rendered endnent public serviccH beyond the 
range of his own mission. He was ouiverMdly 
rcgartled aa the head of onr foreign dipkniiacy, 
and his recall was bmented by considerata men of 
an nartieii as a national misfortniie. 

After A few months* residence in Pnri^ ba rc- 
tnrned in J%» 1847, to Now Yurk, when a 



public dinner was given him soon after his arrival. 
A similar honor was tendered him in Philadelphia, 
but declined. His native cit^* had his portrait 

J tainted by Healy, and placed in her council hall. 
le delivered an address in September of the 
same year before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Brown University, on theProgrcM aud Fronjucte 
if Germany. He 'was about to coiiiiiten< c bis duties 
as Profeij>or of lntematit>nal Law at Harvard 
^nive^i^ity, to which he had been elected foon 
at^er his return, when he was attacked by a dis- 
ease which closed his life, on tlie eleventh of 
March, 1848. 

RoBEirr, the second son of the Hon. Henry 
Wheaton, was bom in New York, October 5, 
1826. His childhood was passed in Co])eid)flgcn, 
whither his father reinovea as Charge d^Afl'aires 
of the United States shortly after his birth. In 
1836 the family removed to Berlin, and in 18S8, 
Kobert, after a careful ctmrse of preliminary 
mental training by his father, wjis placed at 
scboiil at Paris. In 1840 he Uist his only brother 
Edward, a bereavement which afflicted him 
deeply. In 1841 he left scbtwl, and devoted two 
years to the study of eiigiiieeriiig i\ith a private 
tutor. Owinjr, however, to apprehen.<ions that 
his health was tcK> delicate for the out-door ex- 
posure ineident to the practical duties of the pro- 
fesi'ion, he abandoned it in 1843, and entered the 
school of MM. Barbe and Massim at Paris. 
After a year ¥\ietit in cla^^ical studies he attended 
lectures at the Sorboime and the College do 
France. He wus at the >nmc time cultivating his 
fine mns>ical ta>te, and became a prolieient in the 
science. His summers were paf-ped in vi^its to 
his family at Berlin, and to friends in a few other 
cities of central Eurojie. In Ai)ril, 1847, after 
hia father^s recal, be returned with hiiu to the 
United States, and in the following September 
entered the Cambridge law school. On the com- 
pletion of hia course in ]850,hel>ecamo a student 
in the office of Messrs. Dana and Parker of Bos- 
ton, and in July, 1851, was admitted to practice. 
In the September following, while on his way to 
visit his family at Providence, he took cold, 
owing to ex|iosure in coni^uence of the cars 
running off the track. His illness rapidly in- 
creased, and on the ninth of October, 1651, he 
breatlied his last 

A volume u{ Seleefions from the Writings qf 
Bohert H^^Mfaa appeared in 1854.. It contains 
a sympathetic memoir of his brief but interesting 
life, with extracts from his Journals and cor- 
respondence, and articles on the Sources of the 
Divina Commedia, Jasmin, C«H)uerer8 Experi- 
mental Cliri>tianity, tlie Revolutions in Prnssia 
and Sicily^ and on a few other Kubjects, ftom the 
Kortli American Review, and other periodicalB| 
all ably and Iboaghtftdly written. 

CHABI«E8 J. IHOEBSOLL. 
CnAinxs J. iNociiaoLL was Ikmii at PhihidelphlA 
on the thini of October, 1782. His father, Jared 
Ingeivoll, thttagh belonging to a family who for 
the lno^t part adhered to the Royalists in th« 
RevoliitSonary contest (hia fatlier, Jared IiigerFol], 
of Connecticut, being Stampmaster^jeneral under 
the Act of Parliament which provoked the Ame- 
riean RevdutkwX w«* ^ ^^^ advocate of thf 
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popular siilc, nnd A menil^er of tho Convention 
whirh formed tlio Fe<l«nil(JoQ>tituiioii. lie early 
•ettled in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Inper-ill received ft liberal e<lncntion, and 
on its conolu-itin visite<l E!in>|>e, wliere he tra- 
vclV'd ill oinpany with Mr. King, the American 
minister t4) I>ondon. 

In 1801, ft tr.i'^edy from his i>cn, EWy and 
Elgirn^ was produced at tho Piiihidelphia th»-alre, 
and pui)]ishe<l. 

In 18U8 he wrote ft paniphV.'t on tlic HiyhtM 
and Wi'ongM^ Potter and Polien of the Unifcd 
StaUA of Amrrira^ in defenca of the conimcrcial 
mea-iiires of JetVer-on's adiiiiniKtration. 

In 1809 lie puMi-hcd aiionymnu-ly n w<»rl: 
whicli created a K«.'nsiition, Itichi^/uina I^ff,rs* 
The " I^tter>" are inlmdiiced by tlio aiirient 
mystification of the ])urc*ia<e, at a iMHik^-ller's 
Bi:kll in Antwerp, of a broken pu'ket of letters 
from America, whicli i:n\ ont to be sent fnwn 
"NVji'.liiii|;t<m by Incliiquiii, a Jouit, to his fri^Mids 
In Euro[)0, wh<i, in one or two intnMhtctory 
episilos c\pre-9 tho greatest anxiety toucliing 
his mi>Vion to a land of Kavapre*, with consi- 
derable oiiritwity rc<pectin5 the natives, A l>ur- 
les'pie letter from Caravan, a Greek nt Wash- 
in.ijton, gives a hidicrous actxumt of the perils 
of t!io c'lpital, and the f«>reij:n mini'iler hnnting 
in its tcoods. lnchi<|uin describes the lionses of 
Conj^'ress and their onitory ; runs over tho cha- 
racters of tho Presidents, from Wftshin;:t »n to 
Madi-Jon; the literature of Barlow's Coluiiibiad 
and MarshalPs \Va*ihin;rton; the stick and |)opu- 
lation of t!ic country; its education, amuscmenUs 
pe-sonrce^, and prosj>ects. The Columbiad U 
sJirewdly critici-ed. One remark will show the 
pretentions, at that time, of the author. ** Criti- 
cally FjK'akin;;, Homer, Virgil, and Milton occupy 
exclusively the illustrious (epic) quarter of Par- 
nassus, and time alone can detennine whether 
Barluw shall be seated with them. The ^ dearth 
of invention,' 'faintness of the character^' *lack 
of pathos,' and other ' constitutional defects,' are 
set off against the learned, benevolent, elegant 
style of the perfonnance." The Abbe Raynal 
isqnotcd for a maximum calculation of the pros- 
pective population of America at ten millions. 
Aimmg other patriotic hits there is a hninorous 
account of the foreign prejudiced or disappointed 
travellers who, in those days, gave tlie world its 
impressions of America. 

In 1812 Ingcrsoll was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives. He took liii seat at 
the special se-^ion called in May, 1818, to pro- 
vide for tlie conduct of the war. He was one of 
the youngest members of that body, and more 
youthful in appearance even than in years, so 
that at liii first entrance the doorkec])er refused 
him admittance. He was an earnest advocate of 
every measure brought forward for tho vigor- 
oos prosecution of the war. In 1814, in an 
elaborate speech, he proclaimed and enforced the 
American version of the Uw <tf nations, that 



• Tneltlmiln tkt Jcratt's L«tt«r«, 4«rlnf s Ut« reMdoea in 
Um Unlicd Hutet of Amartcs: being ft fhisment of a Prirata 
Corrc»|>oiHlcna(>, afcldanUlW dlseoyarrd la Europe; aonlaln- 
Ing a flirofabia rk*w of tlia Maatiara, Utaratura, and BbUa of 
Boclaty of tba Untied Btatati and a raftiutlna af many of tlia 
MpcrMona east npoa this eottntry by l»nn«r raMd«'ntt and 
tourlatu By Mwt «akB«wo toalfsar. KtwTork: J.lUlay. 



"free ships make free goods,^ a doctrine which, 

now generally recognised as a great peace mea- 
sure, had at that time few advocates. On 
the expiration of his tenn of service tho same 
year he wa«* not re-elerted, but was soon after 
aii(M)int4?d by Madison District Attorney of the 
Stale of Pennsylvania, an office whicli he held for 
fourteen yeai-s, until his removal by General 
Jackstm at the commencement of his' first Pr«- 
sicKrntial term. During his sect>nd tenn, his 
a'l ministration had the warm support of Mr. 
In^cr.^jll. In 18-2t>, at a convention of the ad- 
vjM'ate^ of the internal imprbvcinents of his state, 
In;^er"it»ll f>rcsente<l a resolution in favor of the 
introdnrti«m of railroads worked bv steam-power, 
similar to tlnvio whi.h had just niaAe their apfioar- 
nnce in Enjrlnnd, The plan was rejected oy a 
larpe mnJMrity. As a menil»er of tlie Legislotarei, 
a fvw y.ars' after, in 182'^-10, one of tlie first 
railroad bills in the United States was enacted oa 
his motion and report. 

In 1837, by a rep.^rt on cnrrencT, presented to 
the convention for reforming the Constitution of 
PeMtisylvania, he anticipate<1 by some montlts 
President Van Bnren*s reconnnendntion to Coo- 
gress of the Indcj)ciident Treasurv. He was an 
arti%'o mvml>er of tho House of ^prosentatirea 
from 1831) to 1849. 
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In 1845 ho pnblished the first volimie of hla 
nittorical Slttch of the Sdoond War hefween, f JU 
United States 0/ America and Great Britmim^ 
embracing the etcnte of 1812-13, eompleUng the 
work in throe volumes. A second series ef 
the events of 1814-1815, appeared in 1853. The 
style of his hisUiry is irrcgnlor and discor»v«^ . 
but vivid and encrgetie. Its general rhondter Is 
that of a book of memoirs, stronglr infloenocd hj 
the democratio ]Mrtisan views or Uie narrator. 
It contains nnmerons detaib vit^ nrindplea and 
measures of pablio policy in whioh he was an 
eminent particiiiant, witli many inatteraof a mora 
strictly Mrscmnl clwraetor, eaiieclally in hb ae» 
count of the Uonafiarte fiimily, of wlmns fHanhia 
long IHendililp with Joseph Bonapane^ ha had 
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originfll sources of inforroattoiL Some three hnn- 
diM^ pages of the ^ History** are thus occopic<l 
vrith the fortunes of the Knpolcon dynasty. One 
of the moe»t noteworthy uf the American topics 
discussed is the defence of the system of privateer- 
ing which has been since substantially set forth 
liy Prcfident Pierce, in his Messo^ of 1854. 
There are also, among other personal anecdotes, 
some animated descriptions of Washington and of 
Jefferson. 

Mr. InpersoU is at present engaged on a History 
of the Territorial Acquisitions of the United 
St.ites. 

Joseph Ree<l IngersoU, the brother of Charles 
J. Ingersoll, a distinguished lawyer, for many 
years a prominent Whig in the House of Reprc- 
0entativeit,is the antlior of a tran^ilation of Roccus^s 
treatise De Xavihtu et KautOy of an address deli- 
vered in 1837 before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Bowdoin College on The AdtantageM of 
Science and Literature^ which attracted much 
attention, and of scTeral other discourses of a 
similar character. 

Edward, a third brother of the same family, 
wrote ]K>ems on the times entitled Horace %n 
Phil/idelphia^ wliich appeared in the Port Folio, 
and was a writer on political subjects in WaUh^s 
Gazette. 

BOOK-KASnCO TKATCLIXM RT AmCBlCA— FBOV IHB DTCni- 

VtVK ixrrsML 
The labors of this class of writing trarellers in 
America have been seconded bv those of another, 
who, AS their writings are confined to bills of ex- 
change and accounts current, have contented them- 
selves vith being oral haberdashers of small stories, 
and retailers of ribaldry. Swarms of noxious in- 
sects swept from the factories and spnnging-houses 
of £uro)>e, oiler enjoying a full harvest of emolu- 
ment and importance *in the cities of this country, 
return to their original insignificance at home, to 
buzz assertions through their ** little platoons of 
society," and then come back again to oosk in the 
sunshine tliey feign to slight Apprentices and 
understrappers, mongrel abb^ and gens ^induttrie^ 
in the course of their flight over the Atlantic, are 
transmuted into fine gentlemen and virtuosi, shocked 
at the barbarian eustoms of this savage republic ; 
the hotpitality of whose eitizens they condescend to 
accept^ while thej commiserate and calumniate their 
hosts, and consider it their espec^ial errand and 
office to vilify, disturb^ and orcrtum the govern- 
ment The time was when these sturdy beggars 
walked without knocking into every door, taking 
ike chief teats t« the eynagopte^ ana the vpftcnnott 
roonu at feaett^ devouring wdowi koueet, reviling 
with impunity the food they fed on. But so many 
Indici^ous and so many serious explosions have gone 
off of these transatlaiitic bobbles, so many indivi- 
duals have been put to shame, so many respectable 
families to ruin, by their polluting contact, that the 
delusion is broke, ond they begin to be seen in their 
eaiential hideousnetiL Persons of eondilion from 
abroad hare so often proved to be hostlers and foot- 
men, and men of learning mountebank doctors^ 
that the Americans find it necessary to dioke these 
foftlfn vermin from their skirts, and to assert a 
dignity and self-respeet, which are the first steps to 
tlmt consideration from others, hitherto hj this 
«nrcscent usurpation repelled from their toe(cty. 
n is slgra sessis IsWtlaK Imw est 

At the Ina, where I lo^gad oa my fiitt aniTal, It 



was mv fortune to be assorted at every meal with 
half a clozen agents from the manufacturing towns 
of England, some Frenchmen exiled from St Do- 
mingo, a Dutch supercargo, a Chinese mandarin — as 
a caitiff from Canton entitled himself-^the young 
Greek, a copy of one of whose letters I sent you 
some time ogo, and a countryman of mine ; all of 
whom, after a plentiful regale, and drinking each 
other's healtlis till their brnins were ad«lleii with 
strong liquors, would. almost every day chnne into 
a general execration of the fare, climnte, customs, 
peitplo, and institutions of this nether region. One 
of t^e Englishmen, a native of Cornwall who was 
never out of a mi»t in his life till he left the parish 
of his birth, complained of the variableness of the 
weather, another of the beef, and a third of the 
porter, alleviations, without which they pronounced 
existence insupportable, taking care to accompany 
their complaints with magnificent eulogiums on the 
clear sky, cheap living, and other equally unque^ 
tionnble advantages of their own country, with 
occasional intimations thrown in of their personal 
importance at home. The Creole French, in a bas- 
tard dialect, declaimed at the dishonesty and fickle- 
ness of the Americans, the demureness of their man- 
ners, and provoking irregularity of the language; 
winding up their |>hilippic with a rapturous recol- 
lection of the charms ot Paris; where in all proba- 
bility no one of them ever was, except to obtain pass- 
ports for leaving the kingdons. 

They talk of beauties that tbcy never saw. 
And ikney raptures that tbaj never knew. 

The Chinese, who never was free from a sweat till 
he doubled the Cope of Good Hope, and who, when 
in Canton, never forgot in his prayers to implore the 
blessings of a famine or pestilence, catching the con- 
tagion of the company, and mechanically imitative, 
though he could not speak so as to be understood, 
endeavored, by signs and shrugs, to show that he 
suffered from the heat, and gave us to understand 
that an annual plague must be inevitable in such a 
climate. The Irishman, who swallowed two bottles 
of claret with a meal, besides brandy and malt 
liquors, swore the intemperate weather gave him 
fevers. The Hollander smoked his phlegmatic |npe 
in silence, looking approbation ; and the eomplyioc 
Greek noilded assent, while at table, to every syl- 
lable tliat was uttered, though he afterwards coin- 
cided with me in a contradiction of the whole; 
When I was formerly in America, I knew several 
foreigners, then well stricken in years, who had 
resided here since the peace of 1783, always grum- 
bling over the privations of this country, and sigh- 
ing as usual; but fnt and satisfied, and indulging not 
the least expectutioa of ever exchanging their for- 
lorn stite here for their brilliant prospects else- 
where. Like a well-fed curate, they dwell for ever 
on the fascinations of fiiturity, as contrasted with 
the wretchedness of mortality, recommending all 
good men to hasten from the one to tlie other, but 
without any wish for themselves to leave this world 
of tribulatioa. 
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Lbwm Cam, th« ton of Jonathan OiM| a soldier 
of the Revolution, was bora at Exeter, New Ilaiop- 
shli«| Octobor 9, 1769. Uo wai a aohoolftOow 
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of Daniel Webster, At the age of seventeen, 
after having ix-ccived an onVmnry Ki»;:lish e«liica- 
tion in his native pla(k.\ he chismm] the Alle^ha- 
Dies on foul and Bottled in Marietta, Ohio. In 
1807 he w:is elected a nienilKT of the htate lefrij*- 
hiture, where he intnHluce<l a bill which led to the 
arrest of Colonel Burr and the defeat of his plans. 
He was a]>iK>iiitod al.K)ut the sn?iie time Mai-shal 
of the State hy Jelfers4m, an oflice which he re- 
signed in 1811 to lake part as a volunUer to repel 
the attacks of the Indians on the northern fron- 
tier. In 181*2 ho entered the United States army. . 
He served with distinction at Dein»it, and after- 
wards at the Battle <»f the Thames, and wm du- 
pointed G*»vernor of the territory of Michiu'an in 
1813 by Madi>^^n, a po-;ition which he held nntil 
his apiK)iMtmeMt as Sv.cret,ary of War by General 
Jackson in 1831. In this j>eriml, in 1819 and 
1820, he projecteil and \\'a< en;raged in c^rryinjj 
into effect a s<ientific exploration of the upi»er 
rej^ion of the Mi^S!ssippi, which has ideiititied his 
name permanently with the peojnMphy »if the 
country. In 1836 he was appointed] Mini>ter to 
France, where he rendered im|M)rtant service in 
oppi>sing the admission of the ri;rht of search in 
the quintuple treaty for the Fnppres^i^»n of tlie 
Slave Tnvle. In cc»n<e«incncc' of op[K)^ition to the 
treaty ma-le with Great Britain on this subject 
in 1842, which ho rejrarded as involving his of- 
ficial iM)>i:ion, he re<pie^ted a recall and returned 
home, lie pnhlished, in 1840, a volume entitled 
France^ it a Kimj^ Courts and Gotrrnme'tt^ of his- 
toric interc>t for its sketch of the travels of Louin 
Philippe in America, whiih the jninister had lis- 
tened to from the lips of the royal ad venturer at the 
Tuileries. Mr. Ca<s also contributed to the South- 
em Literary Me*>eni.'er several papers on Candia 
and Cypnis. In 1845 he was elected United 
States Sw'tuilor from Michipm, but rc-iipned his 
seat in May on his nomination as the candidate of 
the Democratic party ft»r the Presidency. After 
the election of General Taylor he was in 1849 re- 
elected to the Senate for the unexpired portion of 
his term, and still remains a member of Uiat body. 
In 1848 he delivered an address before the New 
England S<»ciety of Michigan at Dctnat, which 
was publishe<l at the time. In thii eloquent dis- 
course he thus contni'^ts the jwst of the old world 
with the present oud future of America. 

* The hardy emigrant is it^cending the paaMt of the 
Rockv Mou..taiiis, aud already Uie forest is giving 
way before the axe of tlie woodsman on tlie very 
shores that look out upon China and Japan. In 
many portions of the old world, and in the oldest too^ 
time has done its work. Uistory has closed its re- 
cord. Their high places have a world-renown in 
human aunnls, but they are solitudes. Tlie pilgrim 
from other lands may go up to visit them, but it is 
for what they have Men, and not for what they are. 
It is not to survey a prosperous country and a happy 
people ; but to meditate upon the instability of hu- 
man power, where the foundations of power were 
tlie deepest and the broadest I hare seen the wan* 
dcring Arabp the descendant of Ishmael, sitting upon 
the ruins of Baalbeck, himself a ruin, not less marked 
and nieUiicholy tlian tliey. Tliink you that visions 
of far away splendor passed before his eyes, and ^ui 
out the prospect of that wretchedness, which has 
bowed down nis race for centuries f Think you that 
such dreams, waking thouffh tliey may be, can givo 
back to him his Tale of Coslo^yria, covered with 



green pA^turos and rich flocks and herds, as in tho 
days of the Pat r-YArch f Xo, it is better to look round 
on pro*]x'rity thiin back on glory. The events of 
ngos elsewhere seem here to be eompresse<l within 
the ordi nn ry life of man. Our birth is of yesterday; 
our growth of to-day. We liave no pa<. Ko monu- 
nients, that have come down to us, glorious in their 
ruiiift, telling the utorv of former magnificence in the 
very w>litude. that tells the rtory of nfcsent decay. 
Soinctinies the shadows of bygone days paM over 
inc. and 1 awake as fioin a dream, asking mysell^ is 
this great country, north of the Ohio and wc«t of 
tliOfc broad Lakes, tceuiing with life, liberty, and 
pro#|>erity ; is tliis the country I entered half a eea- 
I tury aq:o, shut out fiom the li^ht of heaven by the 
: priniitive forests that covered it ! Is this the coun- 
I try, which then contained one territory, and which 
j now contains five Staler of this Union ; whose popo- 
intion then numbered a few thousands, and now 
numbers five inillitui? of |>eople f And these floorisb- 
ii.g towns, animated with the busy hum of industry, 
I where they are, can I have slept under gigantie 
I trees, throwing their broad branches over an un- 
broken soilf And the railroad, docs it follow the 
war path, where I have followed the Indian ff And 
the church bell, which summons a Christian com- 
munity to prayer and to praise in the house of God, 
how brief the intervoJ, since the solitude was broken 
by the war drum and the war song I We are real- 
izing the fictions of Eastern imagination, and a better 
genius than him of Aladdin's lamp, the genius of in- 
dustry and enterprise, is doing that mighty woik, 
whose ultimate issue it is not given to human saga- 
city to foretelL 

THOMAS HAST BENTOH. 

Thomas TIaht Bkxtox was bom in Orange 
county, North Carolina, in 1783. He was edu- 
cated,' but did not complete the full oonrse, at the 
rollej,'e at Chapel Hill. After leaving this insti- 
tution he stuflied law with Mr. SL (reorge Tncker, 
entered the United States army in 1810, and in 
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Kas-hvillc, Tenn. Follovinff the example of his 
family, both on the futhvr s and mothor^s side, 
who had been active in the pnunotiou of western 
ctiiip^tion, he 8(Nin aficrward:* removed to Mis- 
Bouri, wliore, in 1820, lie was elected one of her 
fir^t United Stales Scnnt4>r!!«. In the interA'al of 
a year between his election and the adnii.^sion of 
the state, he devoted Iiiiiiself to the stndy of the 
8|):uiish lanpia;;o, and to a prejiaration for the 
vif; >n>us fuljilmcnt of his duties. He took his 
seat in the Senate Au^rnst 10, 1821, and retained 
it, by constant rL-cIerti<»n, for the long i»eriod of 
thirty years during which lie took a leading 
part in tlie discn>-ion of the great questions 
which c:ime before tliat body, and was es])eoially 
pMminent in the debates on tlie Unitc<l States 
liank and the Sab-Treasury, being a wann friend 
of the ktter measure. 

Colonel Bentt>n^s mt^eratc course on the slavery 
question not being approved l»y the majority of 
the Senate of his state, and his indeiK-ndent 
course on other questions as well havin.zr added 
to the number of his enenues as well as his 
friends, he lost his election to the Sennte in 1851. 
He offered himself at the nest popnlar election as 
a candidate for the IIou;^ of Representatives, and 
was saccessfnl. In 1854 he was however, de- 
featetl — meml>ers of the Democratic party having 
united with and electe<1 the can<Udnte of tlie 
Vhigs. In 18o3 Colonel Benton pnblishe<l the 
first volmne of his antobiogrnphic work. Thirty 
Yean* View ; or a Jlistory of the Worliug of the 
American Gotcrnmint for Thirty Yfam, from 
1820 to 18o0. The thirty years is the period of 
Mr. Denton's senatorshi'p. extending from the 
Presidency of Madi on to tliat of FilJmore. The 
phm of the work, pi v;n x to a great mess of material, 
simplicity and clearness, is sini]i]y to treat in 
chronological onler, in one view, the leading 
epochs of each question, connecting it with some 
memorable personage or crt>is of delmte. Tliis is 
done by a di>po>ition of the matter, in d^ort, 
well discriminateil chapters, easily referred to in 
a table of contents; devoted mainly to the imme- 
diate proceedings of Congress, but relieved by 
such episodes of a personal character asobitmiries, 
or retirement from office of eminent actors on the 
scene. Thna there are chapters on the Admts- 
aoa of MisMuri, on tlie Panama Mission, the 
Betirement of Rufus King, the arrival of La 
Fayette, the Deaths of Adams and Jefferson. 
The book is thus a snooessioa of historical 
tableaux. In one point of view it is highly ooro- 
niendable, for its clear succinct narrative — Ube 
' ease and honhammie of the style. It is fluent 
without being diffuse, and exhibits the result of 
a long habit of imparting important information 
in the readiest and most intelligible way. 

In addition to the ordinary narrative of events, 
which might bo looked for in a view of the times, 
the book haa two specialities in the reprint of 
the aothor^s speeches liearing on the subjects, 
or of SQch portions of them as he still diooees to 
adcypt, and the nse of the nnpnblished papers <j^ 
General Jackson which are to be drawn upon. 

Mr. Benton^s opnortunitiet aa an actor and 
•ye-witncsf, give him great advantages in this 
species of hUtorical memoir— for such it is, 
neither exactly history nor biogrnnhy. In hit 
prefiice ho quotes MacanUiyi and Justly dainis the 



prestige of his experience in public affairs for his 
work. If GibUm, and Fox, and Mackintosh, 
wrote better for being Parliament men, Mr. Ben- 
ton can set forth as well for his s>t4)ry the qyonim 
jHire magna fui, " I was," Fays he, ** in the 
Senate the whole time of which I write — an 
active, business inenil>er, attending and attentive 
— in the oi»nlidence of half the administrations, 
anil a close oK^erver of the others^ — had an in>ide 
view of transactions of which the public saw only 
the outsiide, and of many of which the two sides 
were very ditTerent — saw the secret springs and 
hidden machinery by which men and parties were 
to l>e inoviHl, and measures promoted or thwarted 
—saw patriotism and ambition at tlieir respective 
labors, and was generally able to discriminate 
between them." 

While the second volume was in progress, early 
in 1855, Mr. Denton^s house at St. Louij was 
destroyed by fire, and his libi*ary and maimscri]>ts 
peri>hed in the flames. A letter which he wrote 
to his publishers will show the prospects of the 
work, and tlie prominent characteristics <tf the 
man in energy and literary industry. 

W'asiii.n-ctok Ctrr, Jlarck 2, 185& 
Jltur*. J>. Applrton oC* Co. : 

Geiitleiiieii: It is not noci«ary to tell you what 
hns happened, cela ra tana dire. The |wii:it is, the 
effeet — and what is to be ilo:.c. Tlic answer is, /fr«f, 
it will mitre than double my labor; nrxt, it will de- 
lay the second volume tay fix nioitths, or until the 
q-Tring of 1S56; third, there ai-e foiiic things lo<t 
which cannot be replaced, but which were chiefly 
for a posthumous vdlume, nut coniii:g under our 
present ogi-eenicnt — ^most of it conii>o9od of corres- 
ponden<:e, such as I had deemed m'orthy, both for 
the character of the writers and the matter, to go to 
posterity. For tlie re»t, I go to work immediately 
(after my return from 8t Louis), and work inces- 
santly. 

Youn tndy 

TuoMAS H. BBOoai. 

Mr. Benton^s stylo as an orator is calm, full, 
and digniticd. lie si)eak3 with ease, di>plavs his 
subject with practised art; is indeisuigable in the 
collection of his material, and convincing in its 
use. His devotion of late to the advancement of 
discovery and civilization in the great West, 
coupled with the labors of his son-in-law Fre- 
mont, have added a general intere^t to his more * 
strictly Congressional reputation. Ills advocacy 
of tlie Pacific Railroad, and oUier measnreSi con- 
nects his name with frdentific progress. 

CBABACtXB or KATDAirm. MAC O I I W OM tSB TSmT YMMmt 
TUW. 

Philosophic in his temperament and wise in his 
conduct, govenied in all his actions by reason and 
judg^uent, and deepljT enibned with Bible imsges, 
this virtuous and pittriotie man (whom Mr. JefTerson 
called ** the last of the RomaiMT) had long flxed tlie 
term of his political existence at the age m*bieh the 
Pialmift aaugiis for the limit of manly life : " Tlia 
davs of our yenfs are threetcore reari and tea ; and 
if by reason of strength they be fooneore years^ yet 
is tbdr strength labor aud sorrow, for it is soon eui 
off, and we fly away." lie touched that age la 
1820 ; end true to all his pnrposes, ha was true to 
bis resolve in this, and ezcented it with the qnletude 
and indifference of aa ordinary transaction. Be was 
in the middle of a thM senatorial tern, and in the 
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fall 

but 



po«(i{«<««]on of «n hit fttO!i}tic< of mtTKl andbodj; 

Ills lime for n»lir<Mi»c.tt had oonie — the time fixed 
bj* hifn*olf, but fixed ui>on coiiviotion and for well 
coij»«i«k»rcd rcaM>ip, an«i inexorable to liiiu as if 
fixi'd by fittc. To the friciuU who urgotl hini to 
rem Ju U> the end of his term, and who instNtod that 
liis mind wa9 a^ g K>d a« ever, he woiihl nn^uer, 
thrtt it wa^ jjood e.iou^h vot to let him know that 
he ou«;lit Ut quit otriL-c hcfi»rc hi* inind quit him, and 
that lie did not m-'ao to ri*k the fate of t!ic Arcli- 
bi-hop of Cfrciirtlo. He rc^ig leti his Fciiatoriol 
honors a-j he had worn them — m«^fVlr, unu&tont*- 
tiously, in a letter of thanks and gratitude to t!ie 
General A^«ombly of hi-« St:it4*; — :riil gave to re{K»s« 
at home that iiit«;rval of thiMiglit and ciuicludc ' 
w^hieh cvfpy wi-c man would wish U* place between 
the turmoil of life and the still:ie>« of eternity. He 
harl nine years of tlii-* tranquil enjoyment, and 
die 1 without pnin or nuff'^ring June 'i'.nh, 1H37. — 
charnot^ristic in de.ith a> in life. It wnn eight 
o'clock in thcmorniig wln'n he felt tliat tlie ^ur>rc:ne 
hour Imd come, bnd him«clf full-«lrc**^^il with his 
hubittial ncAtne^^, w.dkcd in the roo:n and lay ujtoa 
the b'*d, by turns co:iversing kindly with those who 
were about him. nnd showing by his conduct that 
he wn« ready and waiting, but hurrving not!iing. It 
was the de.Uh of ^^ocratc^ all but the hendock, and 
ID that full fuithof which the Grecian snce had only 
a glimmering. Ue di refuted his own grave on the 
point of a storile ri !go (where nobody would wi<h to 
plough), aid covore.l with a pile of rougli flint- 
Btonc (whi.'li nobo.ly would wish to build with), 
deeming thi* sterility and the u«oless!ic-3 of tlii* rock 
the' be^t security for that undisturl>cl rejw-c of the 
boiies which is btill desirable to thu&e who ure indif- 
ferent 1o monuments^ 

In al'nost all etr«>iigly-niarkcd dwira'^tors there is 
usually eome incident or sign, in c:irly life, which 
ffhowsthnt character, and reveals to tlic clo*c ob- 
Bcrver the tyjK* of the future man. So it was wi:h 
Mr. Mnron. His firmnc&i*, his patrioti:im, his nelf- 
denial. his devotion to duty and disregard of office 
o:id emolunent; his modesty, integrity, telf-control, 
nnd subjection of conduct to the convictions of rea- 
son and the dictates of virtue, all so steadily exem- 
plified in a long life, were all shown from the early 
age of eighteen, in the miniature representation of 
individual action, and only confirmed in the sub.<e^ 
qiicnt public ezbibitiont of a long, beautiful, and 
exalted career. 

HENRT A. a. DEARBORX. 
Hexiit Ai.exaxder Soammrll DEARnoi»y was 
"bom at Exeter, New Hanip^hirc, in 1783. He 
was the son ot General DearU>rn, an officer in 
the American Revolution, tlio author of a MS. 

iiourniil of his expedition to Canada, iuiprisoninent 
n Quebec, expedition to Wyoming, and other ud- 
veoturoa dnring the war, printed in his life by 
his son. He was afterwards Secretary of Wjir 
daring JofTerson^s adininistrati'in, served in the 
war of 1312, and \vm made minister to Portagol. 
Henry Dearborn was educated at William and 
Mary College, studied law, and practised at Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. He snlisequentlv removed 
to Portland, where he superintended the erection 
of tlie forts in the harbor. lie was appointed 
Collector of Bo«ton by Madison, and at tlie oom- 
mencemont of the war of 1813 commanded the 
troops in Boston harbor. Ue was a member <if 
the cM)nvontion called to revise the const itntSon €f 
the state in 1821, and In 1829 a repre^entatlva 
from Itoxbury, and from 1831 to 1838 member 



of Congrv^^ from the Norfolk District In 1S47 
he wa* cho-en Mayor of Koxburj*, an office he 
rotaine<l until his disnth, July 29, 1851. 

GtMjcral r>enrU»ni publi^jhcd, in ]819,alf«Mi#tr 
on the Commeirt of tht Black Sea^ in two y*iIs. 
8vo., with a quarto volume of m;ips (B4i6t4io) ; in 
18:Jt», letters on the Internal LnproreuienU €Ut4 
Com mare of the Went (Boston); nnd was al-^otba 
author of a Bf^raphy of CoiHuwdore Bainbridge^ 
aud of his father. 

JOHN S^VKDERSO^C, 
The author of the lively skctehes of French b^ 
ciety in tlmt attnictive book 7'hs American t» 
Piir'iM, \\'f\^ a native of Penn^tylvania, born in Car- 
lis-le in 1783. lie first studied the clissics (Bitot* 
itc pa-^^ai^cs of* which, at the close of his fife, he 
inierwove in his es;<ay;« with luippy effect} with a 
clcr^nk'nian of his region, travelling Fome scvea 
miles from home daily for his instruction. In 1806 
he studied law at Philadelphia, but requiring a 
means of immedirtto supi)ort became a teacher 
in the Clermont Seminary, afterwards marrying 
the daughter of the ])rincipal, John T. Carr6, ana 
Ik'Ci lining a partner in the entcrpri^. He coo- 
triUuted to the Port FoUo^ and wrote occasion- 
ally for the A nrora. The Lires of the Signers ef 
the Declaration of Ju'lepcnJenee^ pabHshed in 
18*20, wore written by him^Kflf and his brother. 
Our author's shaie of this work was the compo- 
sition of the first and second volumes. In 183S 
he dofenfled his favorite elas<ic;il literatnre, as a 
branch of study, in the letters signed Bobertjeei^ 
directed against a plan of education proposed for 
the Girard College. His health failing he em- 
1 tanked for Havre in the summer of 1B35, and re- 
mained in Paris nearly a year, writing the series 
of de^riptive papers which lie afterwards pub- 
lished in 1838, entitled SLetdtet ofParu: fn A- 
mUiar Letters to hie Friends^ by an AmerieaM 
Gentleman, lie also visited England before his 
return, of which he commenced a similar accocni 
in several papers in the Knickerbocker Magagiine, 

Returning to America he taught tlie Greek and 
I^itin languages in ^he Philadelphia Higb-SebooL 
Though broken in health he maintained a habit 
of cheerfulness, exercising his talent in humor 
and sarcasm. Griswold, who saw him in his last 
days, 6i>eaks of his mirth and tenderness^ and 
fomlnc^s for his daughter, and his cherished re- 
collections of his defiartod wife.* He died at 
Philadelphia, April 5, 1844. 

The ))cculiar merit of his Sketches cf Fisris 
consists in their light French tone of ei\]oyment. 
He caught the spirit of the place and admiraUr 
transfused it into the style or Ids letters^ roinglea 
with quotatiotLs from Ovid and Horace, and with 
an occasional freedom of cxpresidoa borrowed 
from the gay memories of the capital of which bo 
was writing. 



If a gentleman comes to Paris ia the dog^j^ 
when his countrymen are spread over Euop^ at 
watcring-nhwes and elsewhere, and when ercty soid 
of a French man is out of town—if he is iMd Ui Ioto 
his friends at home, and be lorcd by thtin, and to 
see them gather aronnd him ia the ere ' 
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kim not set a foot in that unnataral thing, a bnche- 
lor^t apartment in a fornished hotel, to live alone, to 
eat alone, and to sleep alone ! If he doe^t. let him 
take leare of his wife and ehildren, and settle up his 
affairs^ Nor let him seek company at the Tavern 
Ordinary; here the gaest arri%'es just at the honr, 
ban ITS up bis hat, sits down in his u«ua1 place, cro^is- 
es hid legs, runs his fingers tlirough his hair, di:<es 
and then disappear!^ all the year round, without 
farther ac^unintanec. But let him look out a *' Pon- 
aion,** having an amiable landlady, or, which is the 
aame, amiable lodgcn^ lie will become domiciliated 
here after some time, and find some relief from one 
of the trying situations of life. You know i>othing 
yet, hap^iilj-, of the solitude, the de:K>lntion of a po- 

Snious city to a stranger. IIow ottezi did I wish, 
uring the first tliree montlia, for a eot by the side 
of some hoar hill of the Mahonov. Go to a " Pen- ; 
aion," especially if you are a suckling child, like me, 
in the ways of the world; and the lady of the house, 
nsunily a pretty woman, vill feel it enjoined upon 
her humanity to counsel and protect you, and com- 
fort you, or she will manage an acquaintance be- 
tween you and some countess or baroness, who lodges 
writh her, or at some neighbor's^ I live now with a 
most spiritual little creature; she tells roe so many 
obliging lies, and no ofTensiTC truths, which I take 
to be the perfection of politeness in a landlady ; and 
•lie admits me to her private parties — ^little 'family 
"re-unions" — where I play a; loto with Madnrae 
Thomas, and her three amiable danghtcrs, just for a 
little cider, or cakes, or chestnuts, to keep tip the 
q-^irit of the play ; and then we have a song, a solo 
on the violin, or harp, and then a dance ; and final- 
ly, we play at little games, which inflict kisses, em- 
braces, and other aucli penalties French people are 
ola-ays so merry, whatever be the amusement; they 
never let conversation flag, and I don't see any rea- 
son it should. One, for example, begins to talk of 
Paris, then the Passage Panorama, then of MrsL Alex- 
ander's fine cakes, and tlien the pretty girl that sits 
behind the counter, and then of pretty girk that sit 
anywiiere; and so one just lets oneself run with the 
ass4>ciation of ideas, or one makes a digression from 
the main story, and returns or not, just as one pleas- 
es. A Frenchman is always a mimic, an actor, and 
all that nonsense which we suffer to go to waste in 
our country, he economises for the enjoyment of 
society. 

I am settled down in the family; I am adopted ; 
the lady civcs me to be sure now and then ** a chance,** 
as she calls It, of a ticket in a lottery ('*the only one 
left**), of some distinguished Indy now reduced, or 
some lady who has had three children, and is likely 
for the fourth, where one never draws anything; or 
•• a chance** of conducting her and a pretty cousin of 
hers, who has taken a fancy to me, who*adores the 
innoeeney of American manners, and hates the dis- 
upation of the French, to the pinv. Hare yon never 
felt the pleasore of letting yourself be duped ff Have 
you never felt the pleasure of letting your little bark 
float down the stream when you knew the port lay 
the other wav. I look upon all this as a cheap re- 
turn for the kindnesses I have so much need of; I 
am anxious to be cheated, and the truth is, if yoa 
do sot let a French landUdy cheat yoa now and 
then, she will drop your aequaintancet Kerer dis- 
pute any small items oTereharged in her monthly 
bill ; or she that was smooth as the ermine will be 
suddenly bristled as the porcupine; and why, for 
the sake of limiting some petty encroachment upon 
Tour purse, should you turn the bright heaven of 
her pretty iace Into m hurrieanef Your aetiona 
should always leave m suspicion you are rich, and 
than you ara anruilM will antielpata arcry waut «i4 



wish you may have with the liveliest affection ; she 
will be all ravi>»hment at your successes ; she will 
be in an aby.«s of chagrin at your dissippointmcnts^ 
Helatt oh, won Dieul and if you cry, she will cry 
with you I We love money well enough in Ame- 
rica, l>ut we do not feel such touches of human kind- 
ness, and cannot work ourselves up into such fits of 
amiability, for those who have it I do not say it 
is hyjiocrisy ; a Frenchwoman really docs love vou 
if you have a long purse; and If you have not (I do 
not «ay it is hypocrisy neitlier), she really docs hate 
you. 

A great advantnge to a French landlafly is the 
sweetness and variety of her smile; a quality in 
wliich Frenchwomen excel univorsallj^. Our Ma- 
dame Gibon keeps her little artillery at piny during 
the whole of the dinner-time, and hns bt ought her 
smile under such a discipline as to suit it oxnctly to 
the passion to be represented, or the dignity of the 
person with whom she exchanges looks. You can 
tell any one who is in arrears as if vou were her 
private secretary, or the wealth and liberality of a 
guest better tlian his banker, by her smile. If it be 
a surly knave who counts the pennies with her, tlie 
little thing is strangled in its birth; and if one who 
owes his menls, it miscarries altogether; and for a 
mere visiter she lets off one worth only three francs 
and a half; but if a favorite, who never looks into 
the particulars of her bill and takes her lottery tick- 
ets, then you will see the whole heaven of her face 
in a blaze, nnd it does not ex]iire snddetdy, but like 
the fine twilight of a summer evening, dies away 
gently on her lips. Sometimes I have seen one flash 
out luce a squib, and leave you at once in the dork ; 
it had lit on the wrong person ; and at other times 
I have seen one stniggling long for its life ; I have 
watched it while it was gasping its last; she has a 
way too of knocking a smile on tne head ; I observed 
one at dinner to-day, from the very height and bloom 
of health fall down and die without a kick. 

6ELLECK OSBORN. 

Seixecx Osdorn wns bom at Trmnbnll, Fairfield 
County, Conn,, in the year 1783. Ho received 
the rudiments of an ordinary English education^ 
and at the age of twelve was placed in a news- 
pai>er printing-office at Danbtiry. During his ap- 
prenticeship he wrote several short pocras, and 
ehortly after its expiration, on his attaining the 
age of twenty-one, became the editor of a Jeffer- 
sonian paper called the Wittun, The federalists 
were largely in the majority in die oounty, and 
the jourmd, which was conducted in a ylolent 
tone, had many enemies. One of these sued for 
an alleged libel which appeared in its oolumno. 
The editor was fbnnd guilty, and sentenced to pay 
a heavy fine. In default of payment he wos con- 
fined in the Litchfield jail, greatly to the indigna- 
tion of his political friends, who marched in proces- 
sion to the plaoe of his confinement. After his 
release he retnmed to his paper, which he edited 
for several years. About 1809 he married a hkdy 
of New Bedford, who died a few years after. 
Dnring the war of 1812-14 he seryed as a captain 
in the United States army, and was stationed on 
the Canada frontier. After the peace be resumed 
the editorial pn>feedon at Bennington^ Vennonti 
where he remained a number of years, and then 
remoyed to Wilmington, Delaware. He was for 
a short time dnrinff the year 1825 the editor of a 
Miper devoted to the support of Jolm 0. Cslhoun 
tbr the Presidenoy. He next removed to Pbila* 
delplda, where ha died in Oetober, ISSO, 
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HU sm.ill volume of Pofnu^ ^foraI, Sfntimentaly 
and Sitirir^il^ publi-hod at lk»toii ill lb-23, li a 
8eli'Cti«»n (if his fiij^'itive piwci writtoii At various 
periiMl-*, mostly in a feoble vein of morality, with 
Bomo crude utteinpu at liunior. A bkctch of 
Thanks^iviiip Day, in a d< -cripti%'e arromit of 
Now England, lias a lio: ndy air of reality. 

Niir^e of my c.iilie*t In>5»c, my ripest joy! 
What thf-mc more •;r:it«'ful couM my vcr»c employ I 
Tliy copious breast ii bointcoiiA, if not fair— 
My lic'^rt unwcaiictl. Ktlll cHiig4 nrnl nestles there. 
Thou'^h doomed to exile by s>Ict;i Fate'* decree. 
Still memory and mi:i«i caa vi-.it thee 

Borne on Ini:ii;i nation's bnnvaiit wing*. 
Again I view thy grove*, thy hilU, thy springs; 
Thy coy, reluct ant, b«it roloating soil, 
AVoo'd and sub hied by p«T-evciiiig t4iil— 
Thy various cait; W'lere frowns tlie ro»*ky shore, 
"Where the ruile breaken* boat with ceosclcsi rour; 
Or where the la/.y billow-* Muwly n-ach 
And gambol on the far cxtentleil bcich — 
Where i*ilands in fantastic gronps are seen. 
And pigmy promontorie*, crowned with green; 
Wiicre rise the hulks that float on distant seas. 
In tropic climes that htorvh, or climes that freexe, 
Who-e prows, directed by each hardy crew. 
The giant whale or valued cod pur»uc^ 
Wht-re ma»y a fearless tar was early bred. 
The liglit of victory round our flig to spread: 
To scan all climes and visit every realm— 
And o'er earth's surface guiilc the subject helm. 

WASHINGTON IBVINO. 
WAsmxGTOS Irving a%'a^ bom April 3, 1783, in 
the city of New York,* the youngest «on of a mer- 
chant, Williatu Irvin;r, a native of SciAland, who 
had married an English lady and been settled in 
his new country sotno twenty ycara. His early 
education wa^ much influenced by the tastes of 
his bnJthers, who h.i<l occupied themselves with 
literature ; and he fell in himself with a stock of 
the best old English authors, the study of which 
peneroudy unfolded his happy natural disjKKiition. 
Chaucer and Spenser were his early favorites. 
He luid an ordinary school education, and at the 
age of sixteen commenced the study of the law. 
In 180*2 ho wrote for the Morning Chronicle^ a 
Kcw York paper, edited by his brother Dr. Peter 
Irving, a series of essay's on the theatres, manners 
of the town, and kindrtMi topics, with the signa- 
ture of JoTiathan Oldstyle. A pamphlet e<1iUon 
of these was published in 1824 without the sanc- 
tion of the author. In 1804, led by some symp- 
toms of ill health, apparently of a pulmonary 
afTection, he visited the South of Europe, sailing 
from New Y'ork for Bordeaux in May, and travel- 
ling on his arrival by Nice to Genoa, where he 
passed two months, Uicnce to Messina in Sicily, 
making a tour of that island, and crossing from 
Palenno to Naples. Thence through Italy and 
Switzerland to France, where he resided several 
months in Paris, and reached England through 
Flanders and Holland, gathering a stock <tf mate- 
rials for his future writings. While at Rome <m 
this Joamey he became acquainted with Wash- 
ington Allston, and so far participated in his stu- 
dies Of to meditate for n time the profession of a 

^ TiMbeaMlnwhIchbevasbAni wMMxttoUieeorMref 
Fallon ftrtet in Wllllnm, now, by tlie wldcnlnf of the ftmiMr 
•CrMt, OB Mm onraer, nnd ont of to* WMhlngtoa 8loi«a 



painter, for which he has naturally a tasta. In 
the re:nini>ccncc3 of All'^on from In-ing'a pen, 
in previous pages of this worlc, will be found an 
interesting ac&Mmt of this episixle of artistical 
life and di-tinijuished friendship.* 

After an abs^Mico of two years he returned to 
New York in March, 1806. He took up i^n 
the study of tlic law, and was admitted at the 
close of the year attorney-at-kw. He, however, 
never practiced the profession- 
's iZ/^^^iz/i/ii ; or, (hi Whim-Whavu and Opi^ 
nions of Launc^lot Ling9fatf\ Esq^ and ctkm^ 
was at that time projccteil, and the pnblicatioa 
cuinmvnced in a H^ries of small eighteenmo num- 
\wv%, api>earing aliout once a fortnight from the 
S!iake'.]Kare Gallery of Longwortlu The first is 
datod .laimary 2 1, 'lS07. It was continued for n 
year, through twonty numbers. Paulding wrote 
a giHKi i>4>rtion of this work, William Irving the 
pootry, and Washington Irving the remainder. 
The humors of the day are hit off in this ranib in 
so agreeable a style that it is still read witn inte- 
rest, what was piquant gossip then being amu:»ng 
history now. It was th'3 intention of Irving to 
have extended these papers by carrying oat the 
invention and marrying Will Wizard to the eldest 
Miss Cocklotl — with, of coui^ a grand wedding 
at Cocklol\ Hall, the original of which nuuisioa 
was a veritable edifice owned by Gouvemenr 
Kcnible on the Passaic, a fjivorite resort of Geo^ 
frey Crayon in his youthful days. Among other 
originals of the-sc Fkctches we have heard it men- 
tioned that ROMio of the peculiarities of Dennie, 
the author, were hit off in theoharacter of LAnm»- 
lot I>angstaff. Tho well-defined picture of " Ify 
Uncle John** is understood to have been from the 
pen of Paulding ; his, too, was the original sketdi 
of tho paper entitled ^^ Autumnal ReflectJonS|" 
though extended and wrought up Ijy Irving. 

Knickerbockers Ilietory ^Kew I ort^ was pub- 
li^hcd in December, 1801). It was commenced by 
Washington Irving in company with his bit>ther 
Petor Irving, with the idea of parodying a hand- 
book, which had just appeaTOd, entitled A Plctnre 
of New York. In emulation of an historical ac- 
count in that production, it was to burlesque the 
local records, and describe in an amusing wmy. 
the habits and statistics of the town. Dr. Ir- 
ving departing for Enrope, and leaving the woik 
solely with his brother, the latter oonlined it to 
the historical part, which had grown in his hands 
into a long comic history. The humorous eap»- 
billtics of the subject were turned to acooont in 
tho happiest way, the fim being broad enoog^ 
not to be confounded with the realitieS| thoogfa % 
venerable clergyman, who was on the lookout 
for a history upon that sutj^t from a dericnl 
brother, is Kud to have begun the work in good 
faith, and to have been only graduaUv warmed to 
a oonscrionsncss of the Joke. The higfaeit lioiior 
ever paid to the anthentio history of Knicker^ 
bockcr was the quotation from it— in good Latin 
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phrnfc— l»y Goclkr, German annotator of Thu- 
. cydiiless in illustnttion of a passage of the Greek 
author: Adilo locum W'a<hingtonis Irvin^pi JIUt. 
Xori Ehoraei^ lih. vn. cap. 5.* To huiiior the 
lilcasantry preliminary advertisements were in- 
serted before the publicntlon in the Evening Poat^ 
calling for infonnation of "a small elderly gentle- 
man, dressed in an old black coat and cocked hat, 
by the name oi Knielerhocker^^'* etc., wh(» had left 
ills lixlgings at the Columbian Hotel in ^(ullierry 
street ; then a statement that tJie old gentleman 
had left ** a very cnri<»us kind of a written book 
in Itis room,'' followed by the announcement of 
the actual book **in two volumes duodecimo, 
price throe dulJars?," from the publi>hers Inskeep 
axid Bradford — ^to pay the bill of his landlonl. 

To the LiSt revised edition of this work in 1850, 
which contains some very pleasant additions, the 
author has prefixed an •* Apology," which, how- 
ever, offers little satisfaction to tlie irate families 
who have considered their honor aggrieved by 
the publication of this extravagant burlesque — 
for tlie incorrigible author insists upon it that he 
has brought the old Dutch manners and times 
into notice, as proved by the innumerable Knick- 
erbocker hotels, steamboats, ice-carts, and other 
appropriations of the name; and has added not 
only to the general hilarity but to the harmony of 
the city, the popular traditions which he has set 
in vogue " forming a convivial currency; linking 
our whole community together in good humor and 
pood fellowship ; the rallying points of home feel- 
ing; the seasoning of civic festivities; the staple 
of local tales and local p1ensantrics.*'t AVe should 
attach little importance to the subject had it not 
been made a matter of comment in the New York 
Historical Society, in an address before which 
body it wa* gravely held up to reprehension. The 
tnith of the matter is that the Iiistoriuns should 
have occupied the ground earlier, if possible, and 
not have given the first advantage to the humor- 
ist. We do not find, however, that the burleM]ne 
has at all damaged the subject in the hands of 
Mr. Brodhcad, who has at length brought to bear 
a system of original investigation and historical 
inqniry npon the worthy Dutch settlers of New 
Amsterdam; or deteriorated a whit the learned 
labors of O'Callaghan, who has illustrated the 
early Dutch annals with fdthful diligence. The 
Btylo of KnichcrlH>cl:cr is of great felicity. There 
IS jnst enough flavor of English classical reading 
to give the riant^ original material, the highest 
gnsto. The descriptions of nature and manners 
are occasionally very happy in a serious wav, and 
the satire is, much of it, of that universal cha- 
racter which will bear trnnsnlantation to wider 
scenes and interests. The langhter-comnelling 
humor is irresistible, and wo may readily believe 
the story of that arch wag himself, Judge Brack- 
enridge, exploding over a copy of the work, which 
he had smuggled with htm to the bench. 

In 1810 Irving wrote a biogra])hical sketch of 
the poet Campbell, which was prefixed to an edi- 
tion of the poet*s works published in Philadelphia. 
Tlic circumstance which lofl to this was Irving's 
Aoqo.iintanc6 with Archibald Campbell, a brotlier 



• ChMtcd Mnwnin, Oet^ IMt. 
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of the author, who was tlien residing in New 
York, and who was dc>inm') of finding a pur* 
cha*5cr for an Amerii-an edition of " OX^onnoi^a 
Child,^* which he had just received from London. 
To facilitate this object Irving wrote the prelimi- 
nary sketch from facts furnished by his brother. 
It aflerwnrds led to a personal acquaintance be- 
tween the two authors when Irving visited Eng- 
bnd. In 1850, after CamplwU's de.ith, wht-n his 
"Life and letters," edited by Dr. Bcattio, were 
being rejmblished by the Ilsirpers in New York, 
Irving was applied to for a few iireliminar}* words 
of intriKlucliou. He wrote a letter, prefixed to 
the volumes, in which he speaks gracefully and 
nobly of his acciuaintanoe with Campbell, many 
of the virtues of who^ private life were first dis- 
closed to the public in Dr. Beattie^s publication. 
After the perpetnition of the linicl'erhoeker^ 
Irving engaged with two of his brothers in mer- 
cantile business, as a silent partner. Tlie second 
war with Great Britain then broke ont, when he 
took part in the spirit of the day; edited the 
Analer.tic Magazine^ published at Philadelphia, 
by Mo>es Thomas, writing an eloquent series 
of biographies, ACCom]>anying portraits of the 
American Naval Captains; and, in 1814, Joined 
the military' staff of Governor Tompkins as aide- 
de-camp and military secretary, with the title of 
Colonel. When the war was ended the next 
year, he sailed for Liverpool in the month of May, 
n)ade excursions into Wales, some of the finest 
counties of Enghintl, and to the Ilighhinds of 
Scotlr.nd, intending to visit the ccmtinent. The 
commercial revulsions which followed tlie war 
overwhelmed the house with which he was con- 
nected, and he \\ti< thrown uiKin his resources as 
an author. Repairing to London his excursions 
and his observations on rural life and manners 
funiished materials for some of the most attract- 
ive i)ortions of his Sketch Book, Tlie publication 
of tnis was commenced in New York, in largo 
octavo pamphlets, a style afterwards adopted 
by Dana in his "Idle Man," and Ix)ngfeilow 
in his "Outre Mer." When tlie fir*t volnroe 
had appeared in tliis form it attracted the notice 
of Jen Inn, who received a copy brought over 
from America by a passenger, republished some 
of the pa])ers in his Literary Gazette^ and a 
reprint of the whole was in prospect by some 
bookseller, when the anthor applied to Murray to 
undertake tlie work. The answer was civil, *biit 
the publisher declined it. Irving then addressed 
Sir Walter Scott, by whom he had previonslr 
been conlially received at Abl)otsford, on Ms 
visit in 1819, of which he has given so agreeable 
an account in tlie paper in the Cravon MIs- 
cellnny,t to secure his assistance with Con- 
stable, 6cott^ in the most friendly manner, 
promised his aid, ond offered Irving the editorial 
chair of a weekly peritxlical to & established 
at Edinburgh, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds, but he had too vivid a sense of the tolls 
and responsibilities of snch an office to ao- 

• .\utohlAsrtpbjr or WiniMn J«Miin, M. ttl 
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ccpt it. lie pnt the fir»t volume of the SUfeh 
Booh to press at hi^ own exi>cnso, with John 
Miller, February, 1820; it was getting along 
tolerably, whuii Uio bookseller failed in the tir:>t 
month. Scott came to London at thi^ time, i 
reopened the matt<'r with Mtimiv, who issued tlie « 
entire work, and thei»ccl([>r\var<i Irving had a 

fMiblisher for his succox-ivc work-s "eondncting 
limsell in all his du.ilinprs with that fair. oi.on, 
and liberal sj»int which had obtained for hi in the 
well meritod appellation of the Prince of lUmk- : 
seller.-*."* Murray bought tlie copyrij^ht f»>r two * 
hundred pounds, which he PubsiNpiently increased \ 
to four hundred, with the success of the work. 
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In 1820 Irving took up las ro>idonco fop a year 
in Paris, where ho became nc juaintcd with the 
iv>et Moore, and ei\joye<l his intimacy with the 
best Enjrlish society in the mctroni>li!*. In the 
spring of 1821, Moore speaks in his Diary of 
Irving's l>eing hard at work writing his Brace- 
bridge Ilall, havinc in the cour^o of ten days 
written about one hundred and thirry iiages of 
the size of tho/;o in the Sketcli Hook, additig, 
** this i9 amazing rapidity." Bracchri'lge /Ti//, 
or th^ IlumourinU^ is a series of BketHie^ of 
English rural life, holiday custom^ and retined 
villagvj character of Sir Roger do Coverlcv por- 
traiture, centring about a fine old establisliment 
In Yorkshire. The characters of Master Simon, 
Jack Tibbcttsand General Ilarbottle do credit to 
the school of Goldsmith and Addison. The Stont 
Gentleman, the Village Olioir, the delicate .story 
of Annette Dolarbre display the best powen of 
the author: while the epts^xles of the Dotch 
tales of Dolph Ileyllger and the Storm Ship 
relievo the monotony of tlio English description. 

The winter of 1822 was iM^sed bv Irving at 
Dresden. He returned to Pans In 1823, and In the 
December of the following year published his 
ToXm of a TrattlUr^ with tlie itoriee of llie 
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Nen'ons Gentleman, including that fine piece of 
animal Fpirits and picturesque description, the 
Bold Dra;_r»>on, the series of picture? of literarr 
life in Buoktliome and his Friends — in which 
there is Mime of his happiest writing, blending 
hunirir, fkMitiment, and a kindly indulgence for the 
fulures of life, — the ropiantic Italian Stories, and, 
as in the proccdiug work, a se-piel of New World 
legon<ls of Dutchmen and other*, bnilt upon the 
writer's invention in the expansion of the fertile 
theme of Captain Kidd, the well known piratical 
and inonov-c >ncealing r.dventnrer. For this work 
Moore tvlls ns that Murray gave Ining fifteen 
hundred |>ounds. and ^ he might liave had two 
thou&uid."* The-^s books were still published 
in the old form in numbers in New York, simul- 
taneously with their English appearanoe. 

The following winter of 1825 was passed 
by Irving in the Sonth of France, and eariy 
in the next year he went to Madrid, at the sog- 
gestion of Alexander H. Everett, then minister 
to Spain, for the purfiose of translating the im- 
I)ortant scries of new documents relating to the 
voyage? of Columbus, Just collected by Navar- 
rete. For a translation was snlistitnted the 
llUtory of (he Life and Voyagei of ChrUtoph&r 
Columhu9^ to which the Voyages aiid DiMeottria 
of the Coinpanione of Columbu$ were afterwards 
added. Tlie Columbus was nublished in 1828, 
and the English edition brought its author three 
thousand guineas. A tour to the South of Spun 
in this and the following year provided the 
materials for A Chronicle of the Conqueitt of 
Grenada^ and The Alhambra^ or the New Sketch 
Book. Tlio latter is dedicated. May, 1832, to 
Wilkie, the artist, who wns a c^mipanion with the 
author in some of his excursions. Irving spent 
three months in tlie old Moorish nalace. He some 
time ai^er in America, nublii'lied nisZ^en^^t iff the 
Conquest of Sjxtin (m 1835^ which with his 
Mahomet and hi» Surccasore (1849-50) oomplete 
a series of Spanish and Moorish subjects, marked 
by the same genial and ])oetic treatment; the 
fancy of the w^riter evidently luxuriating in the 
personal freedom of movement of his heroes, Uieir . 
Iiumor of individual character, and the wann. 
oriental coloring of the theme. 

In July, 1820, Irving left Spain for England^ 
having been appointed Secretary of Ijegation to- 
the American Embas.sy at London, when Mr.. 
M^Lane was Minister. lie retired on the arrival 
of Van Buren. Tlie University of Oxford con- 
ferred on hhn in 1831 the degree of LL.D. He 
arrived In America on his return, May 21, 1882^ 
after an absence of seventeen yoars^ and Ms 
friends at New York commemorated his arrival 
by a public dinner, at which Chancellor Kent 
presided. A few months later, In the rammer, 
Irving accompanied Mr. EHsworth, one of the 
commissioners for removing the Indian tribes 
west of tlie Mississippi, In hw Jonmey, wUeh lie 
has described In his Ihur on the Prairm^ pob- 
ILohod In the Crawm MiMeUany In 1886. . His 
Ahhotijford and Niwit^ad AhUy finmedf another 
volume of tlie aorica. In 183(1 he fmUlahed hit 

t Thtt OaloiDbns fpiln«4 Mm s Wflk himaf ta tiM r«sIH tf 
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jMt&ria^ attracted to the rabject bj an early fond- 
ness for the character of tlie trapficrt and voy- 
agenrs whom he had seen in hla youth in Canachu 
He was -assisted in the pr^iairaiion of thii work 
by his nephew, Mr. Pierre M. Irvine.* 

Another undertaking of a Kiniilar character 
was his Aihtntnrc$ of Captain BotmetiUe^ 
US,A.^ in the Hocky Mouniaha and the Far 
WeU^ iirei)ared from the ^SS. of that traveller, 
bnt made an original work by the observation 
and style of the writer. From 1839, for two 
years, Irving contributed a series of papers 
monthly to the Knickerbocl-er Jfayazins, Among 
these tulles and sketches are two narratives. The 
Early Eccperieucee of Ealph Jiingtoood^ and 
Jlountjoy^ or some Passages out of the Life of a 
Castle Builder, A number of these pai>ers<, with 
some others from the English Annuals and other 
■onroe^, have been collected in 1855 in a voloine, 
with tlic title of Wolfert's Roost. 

In February, 1842, he was appointed Minister 
to Spain, an otKce which he occupied for the next 
four years. lie then returned home, and has since 









oontinned to reside at his cottage residence, 
•* Sonnyside,'* near Tarr}-town, on tlie banks of 
the Ilndson, the very spot which he had de^cribed 
year^ before in the '* Legend of Sleepy Hollow," 
as tlje castle of the Heer van Tassel, illuminated 
with the throng of conntry beauties, and that pro- 
digality of •* a genuine Dutch conntry tea-table,*' 
in the presence of which the mouth of the 
fchoolmaster Ichabod watered, and his skin di- 
bte<l as it embraced the ample dieer. Of tliis 
neighborhood, Irving also wrote in tliat tale of 
his youtli : — " If ever I should wish for a re- 
treat, whither I might steal from the world 
and its distractions, and dream qoietlr away 
tYie remainder of a troubled life, I know 
of none more prombing than this little val- 
ley.** At this retreat since his last retnm 
from Europe he has lived, in the midst of a family 
€»rcle composed of hit brotlier and his nieces. 



jMt, •sairMllctlnic ft story of Mr. AM.>r lnvlnff'p«ld Mm lit* 
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hospitably entertaining his friends, occatnonally 
visiUng difTerent portions of the country*, and em- 
ploying his pen in the c«»miK»eition of hi» Life of 
Washington^ Uie firet volume of which, as we 
write, is in pnigress through the press. The pre- 
paration of this, the publication of Oliter Gold- 
smithy a Biography^ an enlargement of a life 
which he had pretixed to an edition in Paris of 
that author^s works, adapting the researches of 
Prior and Forster, and a revised edition of his 
own writings publibhed by Putnam, of which 
several of tlie volumes have been published in a 
more costly form, enriched by tlie vigorous and 
refined designs of Darley, have been his latest 
literary productions. 

In estimating the genius of Ininar, we can 
hflrdly attach too high a vnlne to the refined 
qualities and genial humor which have made his 
writinj^ favorites wherever the English language 
is read. The diarm is in the proportion, the 
keeping, the happy vein which inspires happiness 
in return. It is the felicity of but few authors, 
out of the vast stock of English literature, to 
delight equally young and old! The tales of Ir- 
ving are the favorite authors of childhood, and 
their good humor and amenity can please where 
most literature b weariness, in the sick room <^ 
the convalescent Every influence which breathes 
from these writings is good and generous. Their 
sentiment is always Jnst and mnr.ly, without cant 
or affectation; their humor is always within the 
bounds of propriety. Tliey have a fresh inspira- 
tion of American nature, which is not tlio less 
n.iture for tlie art with which it is adorned. 
The color of personality attaches us tliroughout 
to the author, whose humor of character is 
always to be felt Tliia hnppy art of presenting 
rude and confused objects in an orderly pleasur- 
able aspect, everywhere to be met with in the 
fmges of Irving, is one of the moi*t beneficent in 
itcrature. The philosopher Hume said a turn 
for humor was worth to him ten thousand a 
year, and it is tliis gift which the writings of 
Irving impart To this quality is allied an active 
fancy and poetic imagination, many of the 
choicest passages of Irving being interpenetrated 
by this vivifying power. On one or two occa- 
sions only, we believe, in some stanzas to the 
Pass.nic River, some delicate lines^ descriptive of 
a painting by Gilbert 6tuart Xewton,^ and a 
theatrical address, once pronounced by Cooper at 
the Park Theatre, has he ever put pen to verse ; 
but he is an essential poet in prose, in many ex- 
quisite passages of vivid description iVom West- 
minster Abbey and English rural scenery to the 
waste beauties of the great region beyond the 
Mia^^issippi. Parallel with the ruder but mora 

• An old pbtlotoph«r Is reftdlnfE. In thto |»lctiiro, tnm s IbMo^ 
to A yonnic boontv mho !• Ml«cp In a chair on tho otbor iMs 
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doterlpiioa of tb# pletafe :» 
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robnst and atlilctie writings of Cooper, tbo 
Tulmncs of Irving improved American society, 
and rendered the nutioiial nnnie iK'loTed and 
respectAMl abroad. Botli, to tlie lionor of the 
country, have never lacked admirers from the 
Ktart; Ik>iU have Kx-n fallowed by dili^ut 
schools of imitators and their books will con- 
tinae to Iks road t(»;;x*thor, with equal honor, as 
the complement of each other. 

We may hero property tntroduco some notices 
of the elder brothers <>l' Wasliinjjion Irving, who, 
together with himM^lf, e>t:iblished the family ro- 
imtation in literature. They were four: — Wil- 
liam, Peter, £l)ene7.er, and Juhn Treat. All were 
cn;;agod in literary or professional life except 
Ebcnezer, who ]mrsncd a men*^intile career. 

WiLUAM Irvixo was born in New York, 
August 15, 17GG. He coMitnenced life as an 
Indian trader, residing at Jo!in'it4>wn and Caugh- 
awaga on the M(di:iwk, from 1787 to 1791. lie 
married a sister of the author, James K. Paul- 
ding, November 7, 17'.»3. At the date of Salma- 
gundi he was a nioi ch:i!it at New York, with the 
character of a man of wit and refinement, who 
had added to a natural genial temperament the 
extensive resources of observation, and a fresh 
experience of the world, g:ithered in his border 
life. The part which he Uxik in Sulmagnndi was 
chiefly the contribution of the poetical pieces, 
which are mainly from his pen — the letters and 
proclamations, the humorous and sentimental 
verse, "froin the mill of Pindar Cockloft" These 
poemi are in a happy vein, and if separately 
|)ubli>heil with the author's name, would have 
long since given him a disiinct place in the col- 
lections of tiie American literati. In furtherance 
of the i»rev.'iiling humor of the book, they cele- 
brate the simpler manners of former day.^ and 
the ecceuiricities and scandals of the pa*«<ing 
time. The satire is T)nngent and good-natured, 
and tlie numbers felicitous. A few stanzas will 
show how plea -ail tly Pindar Cockloft, Esq., 
blended mirth with sentiment 



▼Bioir or TWO nnsn m a baxx-boom. 
How oft I breathe the inward sigh. 
And fe-.'l the dew-drop in my ej^e. 
When I behold tome oeauteous frame. 
Divine in everything but name. 
Just venturing, in the tender age. 
On Fashion's Tate new-fangled Btngel 
Where Mon the guileless heart shall eea^e 
To bent in artlessness and peace; 
Where all tlie flowers of ^sy delight 
With which youth decks its prospects bright. 
Shall withered the cares— the strife— 
The cold realiUes of life I 

Thus latelv. In my eardess mood. 
As I the world of fashion viewed. 
While celebrating firtat and tmmU^ 
That gnuid so/«mNf ry— a ball. 
My roving vision ehaiieed to light 
On two sweet forms, divinely bright; 
Two sisler nymphs, alike in face, 
In mien, in loveliness and graee ; 
Twin ro«e-buds, bursUng into blooai, 
In all their brillianee and perftiae ; 
Like those fair forms that often ' 
Upon the eastern poet's drtanss 



For E^len had eadi tovdy mM 
In native iunoeeuee arraved,— 
And heaven itself had almost shed 
Its sacred halo nnind each bead I 

They seemed, jnst enterins hand ia haad. 
To cautious treatl tlus iairy taad; 
To take a timid hasty view, 
EnchantcHl with a seeae so new. 
Tlie modest blush, untaught by art. 
Bespoke their purity of heait; 
And every timorous act unfnried 
Two souls unspotted by the worid. 

Oh, how these strangers ioyed my nght^ 
Anvl thrill<>d my bosom m'iUi delight I 
Tliey brought the visions of my voo^ 
Back to my soul in all their truth. 
Recalled fair spirits into dav. 
That time's rough hand had swept away I 
Thus the bright natives from abovs^ 
Who come ou messages of lovs^ 
Will bless, at rare and distant whiles^ 
Onr sinful dwelling by their smiles! 

Oh! my romance of youth is past, 
Dear airy dreams too bright to lastl 
Yet when such forms as these appeart 
1 feci your soft remembrance here; 
For, ah ! the simple poet*s heart. 
On which fond love once plaved its part. 
8till feels tlie soft pulsations bea^ 
As loth to quit their former scat. 
Just like the harp's melodious wire^ 
Swept by a bard with heavenly fire^ 
Thougli ceased the loudly swelling strun. 
Yet sweet vibrations long remaia. 

Full soon I found the lovdy pair 
Had sprung beneath a mother's eare^ 
Hjird by a neighbouring streamlet's side. 
At once its omnment and pride; 
The beauteous parent's tender heart 
Had well fulfilled its pious part; 
And, like the holy man of old. 
As we're by sacred writings told; 
AVho, when he from his pupil med. 
Poured two-fold blessinffs on hu head* — 
So this foud mother luMl imprest 
Her earlv virtues in each breast, 
And as she found her stock enhugs; 
Had stampt new graces on her ehsigi^ 

The laur resigned the eslm retreitk 
Where first their souls in eoneert beat. 
And flew on expectation's wing. 
To sip the Joys of life's gay spring; * 
To sport ia fashion's splendid mase^ 
Where friendship fades, and love deeaja. 
8o two sweet wild flovrera, near the sida 
Of some lair rivei^s silver tids^ 
Pure as the gende stream that laves 
The green banks with its lucid wavai^ 
Bloom beauteous in their native grooiid. 
Diffusing heavenly fragnmee rooad: 
But should a venturous hand trsMfer 
These blossoms to the gay parterre 
Where, spite of artifieial aidT 
Tlie fairsst pla&ta of nature fiide; 
Though th^ may shine supreme swhilc^ 
Hid faU MMs of the stranser sqO, 
The tender beauties soon oeeaj. 
And their sweet frngraiiee dies awej. 

Blest epiritst who eathroMd b idi; 
Watoh o'er the virtiMser the fldr. 
And with angdie ken enrvev, 
Their wiadiags throagh UfA 
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TTho borer round Uiem m they glide ( 

Down f:i»]iioii*« sinouili «leocitful tide, 

And giianl them vVr that stormy deep 

AVhcri: liii^siitot ion's t4Mii|ie«tii siirecp: 

Ob, make this iiiexperieiioed poir, 

Tlie objeeis of your tenderest care. 

Tre^en e them frooi tlte languid eye^ 

The faded elieek — the long tlrawn sigh ; 

And let it be your eomtaut aim 

To keop the iiiir ones atUl tltt »am€ : 

Tvo filter hearts, uurairKHl. bright 

As the first N'flin of lut id li^ht, 

Thnt sfvirkled from the youtliful sun. 

When fir»t his jovund raVo begun. 

So when thc«e hcarto shall burst their slirine, 

To wing tlieir flight to realms divine. 

They Duiy to radiant maneions rise 

PuTt as when firat they left the skica 

In his poem eiititU'd TVa, which is " earnestly 
r^scommendt.Hl to the attention of all maidens of 
a certain age," there is this introdaction of the 
tiine-out-i>f-nund i^eandal ftssociutcd >vith that 
bererage. 

In harmless ehit-ehnt an aeqnaintanee they rMiflt» 
And serve up a friend, as tliey rerxe up a toast, 
Some gentle fauxptiM^ or some female mtMtake, 
Is like sweetmeats dclivion^ or reli:siied as eake; 
A bit of broad scandal is like a dry crusty 
It would stick in the tliruat, so they butter it first 
With a little aifeeted good-nature, and cry 
** Ko body regrets the thirtg dec))er tlian 1.** 
Our youTig ladies nibble a giH)d name in play. 
As for pn$time they nibble a biscuit away: 
While with shrugs and surraL^es, Uie toothless old 

dame. 
As tlie mumbles a emst she will mumble a name ; 
And ns the fell sisters astonished the Scot, 
lu nrcdictittg of Ban<|no*a descendants the lot, 
3I:iKing shadows of ku^gs, amid flashes of light. 
To a[>pear in array and to frown in his sight ; 
S^ they conjure up spee^^s all hideous in hue. 
Which, ns shades of their neighbors, are passed in 
reviev. 

In the more concentnited social humors of that 
day. tliere ivas opixirtunity fur much satirictd 
pleasantry, irhich b now lost among the nu- 
merous interests of metropolitan life. The fops 
and belles were then notabilities and subjects to 
bo carc<l for by men of wit and society. One of 
the clever pleasantries of WiWam Irving of that 
now distant time, which has never before ai>* 
iicnrcd in print, was recently called up for us by 
Washington Irving, who recited the lines fh>m 
memory, and kindly furnished ns with a copy. 
It is in a style fonnerly in vogue in the days of 
Pindar and Cobnan — a trifle in allusion to an 
absonlitf in the whisker line of the fops in the 
eariy years of the oentnry. 

Sir! said a harber to a thing going by his shop^ 
Sir, said he, will jvn stop 

And be shaved? ior I see yon are lathered already, 
Tve a sweet going ramr, and a hand that is steady, 
birl damme,said the erentnre standing stiff on two 

fart. 
Damme, 8ir,--do yon intend to bore one in the 

•Irectf 
I>on*t yon see that a la mcdt it CscifefMy, I am 

sliaved aad drestt 
Lord. Kir, said the baiher, I mtcsl, 
I took that load of hair, and meal, and Uid, 
That lies aboirt year Month to be a lathered beardi 



Thii fisshion of lathered whiskers and a rat*s tail 

beliind. 
Is tlie most ojusest thing that yoit caa find. 
And what makes it more ojos to me, is that, 
It's a sure »ign of a Toiy or a harry stack eat 
For murk it when jou will, I assert it before ye. 
The larger the whisker the greater the tory. 

To the proso of Salmagundi William Irving 
fhmished occasional hints and sketches, which 
were worked up bv his bmthcr. Among these 
were the letters of ^lustiqdia in numbers Ave and 
fourteen, the last of whidi is the amusing bketch 
of the political hipscracy. Mr. Irving was in 
Congress from 1813 to 1819. He died in New 
York, November 9, 1821. 

Peteb Ibtino, tlie Moond brother, was bom 
October SO, 1771. lie btndied medicine, with- 
out, however, devoting himsvlf to the profef«ion, 
though it gave him the title f«f Doctor through 
life. He was proprietor and etiitor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle newsiiaper, the first number of 
which he published in New York, October 1, 
1 S02. This paper was iii tlie democratic interest, 
and for the time was a warm advocate of Burr. 
It had among its contributors, besides the editor's 
brothers, AVashington and John T* Ir\'incr, Paul- 
ding, ^Villiam A. Duer, and Rudolph ISunner. 
As a tender to the daily, a mure convenient 
mei)io<l of parrying the opposition, and 6er\'ing 
a temporary purpose on the eve of an election, 
the Corrtclor^ a weekly nowspajier, the work of 
several hands, was issued ammymously in ^lareh 
and Ajiril, 18(J4. Dr. Irving wouM prol»ahly 
have returned the compliments of the articles 
which his brother 'Wa-^hington had published in 
his newspaper, by onntributing to Snlmagundi, 
but he was abroail travelling m Europe during 
the time that work was issued. lie left in De- 
cember, 1806, and returned in January, 1808. 
lie then ]»rojertod with his brother the work 
which afterwards grew in the hands of the latter 
into Knickerbocker's New York; but before it 
was written sailed for Europe at the beginning 
of 1800, and remainetl there until the spring of 
1836, when he embarked for home. In this 
neriod a novel appeared from his pen in New 
York, from tlie press of Van ^V inkle in 1820. 
It was, as its title intimates, an adaptation fh>m 
the French, though with extensive alterations, 
OioTunni Sbogarro: A Venetian TaU [taken 

from the French^ hf Perdtal G . It if a 

stirring tale of piratical adventure, in a now 
somewhat cxploaed tcliool of fiction, and la 
written in a happy a^yle. 

Dr. Irving did not long survive his return to 
America. lie died at his residence in New York, 
June 87, 1888. 

£BC2«R£Ett Inrnro was bom January 27, 1776. 
Ho has k>nff ainee retired from im>rcantile Kfe, 
and his residence with his brother is one of the 
pleasing assodations of the family home at fimi- 
nyiida. 

Jonw T. Ixmre was \wm Kay 26, iTtS. Ha 
studied the profession of the hiw, in which he ao- 
quired a re|ratation that wcnred him, on the ora- 
ation of the Conrt of Common Flea« for the city 
and cNYuntr of New York in 1821, tlie amn^nt- 
nicnt i£ Ilrst Judge, lie presided In thto oonit 
for serenteon yeans till hia death* As a )Q^8^ 
be li wortlilly pnmoonoeil to havo boan **ln i 
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rc9p<s-ts A iikkIcI for imitation. To Um itriete^t 
intoj^ity and a sin>ng hivc of justice, he nnitcd 
the most exact and uicthiKlical habit-* of bifc^ne*« ; 
attentive, careful, and painstakin;;, few judges in 
Uiis 8tate ever have been nu»rw nwaratc, or per- 
)iai>s more ponerally correct in their decision*.'** 
In his early days wo have seen him a contributor 
to liis brotlier^s new^|»a{)er. He was ftjnd of com- 
po ition, liad the family elc^ncc of style, and 
wrote brilliant political vcriies in the imrty con- 
flict 4 of his day. lie died in New York, Mai-ch 
15, 1838. I 

Of the younger meml)erii of the family, J<ihn 
Treat Irving, son of Judge Irviug, U the author , 
of several works of di>tin;rui>hc() literary merit 
In 1635 he pul)li>hcd Indian Strteha^ a narra- 
tive of an exi)odititm to the Pawnee Tribes a 
bo*»k of livvly, »Ji»iritc<l des^'ription. He U also 
the author of two novels, reuistrkable for their 
striking pathetic and linmoroiH qualities: Th€ 
Attorney^ and Harry Jlarson^ or the IknetoUiit 
Rirhclor, Both of these were first i»ubli>he<l in 
the Knickcrlnicker Magazine, with the signature 
of .lolm Quod, the well known title to many a 
nlea>:int article in that journal. Tlio locality ii 
New York, and the interest of each turns upon 
»a*?ages of the author's pnifo^sion, the law. 
iVith llic graver thoines of ra^-alily are miniMed 
the humors of low life, both bkctclicd with a tinn 
hand. 

Thv'odorc, the Bon of Ebonczor Ir\ing, joined 
his uncle, Wa'^liingtnn Irving, in Europe in 1828, 
and resitlod with him in Sjmin and England. 
From 183C to lbl9 he was Pri»ro«;*<jr of lIi>tory 
and iic-Iles Lettrei at (voncva College, and »ub- 
liequently held a similar i>o<ition in the Free 
Aciidemy in New York. In 1835 he )mblished an 
historical work, The Conquai of Florida^ hy 
Hernando ds Soto^ to tlie coniix)sition of which he 
was led by his studies in Sitain. It is written with 
ease and elegance, and has been well received, 
having been recently rc[»rinted in 1851. Mr. 
Irving is also the author of a devotional Tolnme, 
T7ie Fountain of Licing Wafers, In 1854 he re- 
ceived orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

ms iTorr oxxtlssiasi— ntox bcaocbkiimis ball 
It waft a rainy Sunday in tlie gloomy mouth of 
November. I }ia<l been detained, in the course of a 
journej|[,by a alight indisposition, from which I was 
recovering ; but was itill feverish, and obliged to 
keep withm doors all day, in an inn of the small 
town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inu !— 
whoever has had tlie luck to experience one can 
alone judge of my situation. The min psittered 
of^aiust the easements; the bells tolled for chureli 
with A melancholy Muud. I went to the windows 
iu quest of something to amuse the e^'e; but it 
seemed as if I hod been placed completely oat of 
the reach of all amusement Tlie windows of my 
bedroom looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of 
ehimne^s, while those of my satting^room comman- 
ded a full Tisw of tlie sUble-yard. I know of 
Dothiug more ealculate>l to make a man aiek of this 
world than a stable-yard on a rainy day. The 

I dace wns littered witJi wet straw that had been 
Licked about by travellers and stable-boyn In one 
comer was a stagnant pool of water, surrounding aa 
ioland of muck; there were several balMrowned 

e IM^IltolMysr J•dl«UI1Mbvadssr]le«T•lft,^«k 



fowls erowdetl together under a eoii^ oaoaos wkioh 
was a mi«emb1e, creitt-fallen cock, dreaebcd oat «f 
all life and i^pirit; his drooping tail matted, ss it 
were, into a single featlier, along which tliewsltr 
trickled from hid back ; near the cart was a listf- 
duzi ng cow, chewing the cud, and rtandiag patiently 
Ut be r:iin<rd on, with wrentlis of vapor rising frssi 
her rei'kiiig hide ; a wnll-eyed horse, tired of ths 
loneliaeM of the stable, was p<»king his i^pectral bead 
out (»f a window, wiiii the rain dripping oa it from 
the enve^; an unhopii}* cur, diaincd to a doghouss 
hard by, uttered sumethir.g every now and Umo, 
between a bark and a yelp ; a drab of a kitebea 
wench tramped baokw:ird« and forwards throogk 
the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather 
itself; every thing, ia shrirt. was eontfertless and 
forlorn, except a crew of hardened daeks» asdcmUed 
like boon companions round a puddle, and naaking a 
riotous noi^e over their liquor. 

I wns lonely an«l listlcris, and wanted aasu Bcme iL 
My rootn soon became insupportable. I abandoned 
it, and sought what is technieoUy eallcd tbe traveW 
lcr8*-n>onL This is a public room set onart at nost 
inns for tlie accommodation of a class oi wayiuvn, 
called travellers, or riders; a kind of coaameieisl 
kuii^hts-errant, who are incessantly seonring the 
kingdom in gigs, on horseback, or by eoodk They 
are the only successors that I know <h at the present 
da3% to the knig}it«-errant of yore. They lead the 
same kind of roring adventurous life, only diaoging 
the lance for a driving whip, the buckler for a pat- 
tern-card, and tlie eout of moil for an upper Benja- 
min. Instead of vindicating the channs of pee;k» 
beauty, they rove about, spreading the mne sad 
standing of* Eome substantial tradesnooa or maaa- 
facturer, and nre rendy at an^ time to bargain 
in his name; it being the fashion now-a-days to 
trade, itistead of fight, with one another. As ihs 
room of the hostel, in tlie good old fighting timei^ 
would be hung round at night with the annor of 
WttV-wom warriors, such as coats of mail, fidebioii^ 
and yawning helmets; so the travellcn*-room is 
garnished with the harnessing of their aucce8 sat s» 
with box-coats, whips of all ldm]s»spunk9Htcnkand 
oil-cloth covered hata 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthiei 
to talk with, but was disappointed. There werc^ 
indeed, two or three in the room ; but I eould moke 
nothing of them. One was just fiuishini; his break- 
fast, qiutrrellin^ with his bread and butter, ^and 
huffing the waiter; another buttoned oa a pair ef 
goiters, with many execrations at Boots lor no* bar- 
ing cleaned his shoes well; a third sot dfummiiig 
on the table with his fingers and looking at the roia 
as it streamed down the window-gtoss; .they all ap- 
peared infected by tlie weather, and di^uppearsa, 
one after the other, without exehaagtiig a word. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood ^siiiig si 
the people, picking their way to ehvrek, with pett^ 
coats hoisted midleg higli, and dripping umbraba 
The bell ceased to toll, and the strecU becomeaileni 
I then amnsed myself with watching tlie daughtcit 
of a tradesmna opposite ; whoi, beirg ecmfinsd to the 
house for fear of wetting tlieir San<1ay finay, played 
off their charms at tlie front windows, to f 
the chance tenants of the iim. Thcr at I 
summoned away by a vigtlant Tin _ 
and I had nothir g furtlier from wfUiiNit la s 

Wliat was I to do to pass away the leng Kvad day^ 
I woe sadly nervous and loMfty; aadTerevTlliiBg 
obont an inn seems ealeukted la mikm a MD day 
ten times duller. Old newepapcn^ lelWug of besr 
and tobaeeo smoke, and whict I bad akeady reed 
half a dosen tlmcc Good Ibri 
were worse than relay wiatbw^ 1 1 
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death with mi old TohiiD« of the Lady's Mftgnnnci 
I rMd all the conunoiiplaced names of ambitious 
tnTellers scrawled on the p«iies of gla^s ; the eter- 
nal families of tlie Smith*, and tlie Browns, and the 
JackeoDS, and the Johnsons, and all tlie other 6oiw ; 
and I deciphered several scrape of fatigniug in- win- 
dow poetry whieh 1 hare met vith in all parts of 
the worid. 

The day eontinned lowering and gloomy; the 
dorenly, ragged, spongy clouds drifted heavily 
along ; there was no raricty e\*en in tlie rain : it 
was one dull, continued, monotonous patter — patter 
— spatter, excepting that now and then 1 was eiili- 
Textod W tlie idea of a brL«1c ahower, from the rattling 
of the <uops upon a pass^iitg umbrella. 

It was quite rtfrt^king (if 1 niny be allowed a 
hackneyed phn»e of the day) when, in the course 
of the 'rooming, a horn blew, and a stnpre-coach 
whirled through the street, with outride ]ia.<>5ongcrs 
Stack all over it, eowerii:g under cotton unibreUns, 
and Ecethed together, and reeking with the steams 
of wet bi^x-eoats and upper BeujaminsL 

The sound brought out from their lurking-places 
a crew of vagabond boys, and vagabond doir^, and 
tlie carroty-headed ho>t}er, and that nondi*$oript 
animnl ydepcd Boots, ai^d all the other vagabond 
raeo that infest the purlieus of on inn ; but the bus- 
tle was transient; the coach again whirled on its 
way ; and boy and ^^^ and hostler and Boots, all 
slunk bock again to their holes; the street again 
became silent, and the rain continued to rain oiu 
la (act, there was no hope of its clearing up ; the 
barometer pointed to rainy weather: mine lio&tc«s*s 
tortoifc-shell cat sat by the fire wnsliir.g her face, 
and rubbing her paws over her ears ; and, on refer- 
ring to the Almanac, I found % direful prediction 
stretching from the top of the page to tlie bottom 
through the whole month, ** expect — ^rouch — rain — 
about — ^thi»--time !* 

I waa dreadfully hip])ed. Tlie hours seemed as 
if they would never creep by. Tlie very ticking of 
the clock became irksome. At length the stillness 
of the house was interrupted by the ringing of a 
belL S^iortly after I heard the voice of a waiter at 
the bar: **The stout gentleman in Ko. 18, wants 
his breakfast Tea and bread and butter, with 
ham and eggs; the eggs not to be too much 
done." 

In sueh a situation as mine every incident is of 
hnportanee. Here waa a subject of speculation pre- 
.sented to my mind, and ample exercise for my 
tmagination. I am prone to puiut pictures to my- 
self, and on this occasion I had some materials to 
work upon. Had the guest up stairs been mentioned 
as Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. 
Johnaon, or merely as **the gentleman in Ka 13," 
H would have been a perfect blank to me. I should 
have thought nothing of it; but ** The stout geittlc> 
man r— tlie very name had something in it of the 
picturesque. It at once gave the size ; it embodied 
the personage to my mind's eye, and my fancy did 
theresL 

He was stout, or, as aome term it, histy ; in all 
probability, tliercfore, he was advanced in life, some 
people expanding as they grow old. By his brenk- 
iasting rather late, and in his own room, he must be 
H man accustomed to live at his ease, and above the 
MccasitT of early riaiitg; no doubt a round, rosy, 
InstT old gentleman. 

TTiero was' another violent ringing. The stout 
gentlmuui was im|iatient for his breakfast He was 
evidently a man of importance ; ** well to do in the 
world ;** accustomed to be promptly waited upon ; 
of a keen appetita, and a little ernes when hungry ; 
•• parUpsi" thoaghi I, -ha nay ba loaia London Al- 



derman ; or who knows but he may be a Member of 
Fariiameutr 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short 
interval of silence ; he waa, doubtless, making the 
tea. Presently there was a violent ringing; and 
before it could be answered, aiiuUier ringii.g atall 
more violent " Blees me ! what a choleric old gen- 
tleman !" The waiter cnnie down in a huff. The 
butter was rancid, the eggs were over-done, the ham 
was too salt: — the stout gentleman was evidently 
nice in bis eating; one of those who cut and growl, 
and keep the wniter on the trut, and live in a state 
militant with the household. 

The hostess eut into a fume I should observe 
that she was n Dri«>k, co<jucttish woman : a little of 
a shrew, and soiuotliing of a sinmnierkin, but veiy 
pretty withal ; with a nincompoop for a huf:band,aa 
shrews are opt to have. She rated the »er%*aiita 
roundly for their negligence in standing up so ba<l a 
breakfa&t, but said not a word against the stout gen- 
tleman ; by which I clearly pen-eived tliat he must 
be a man of consequence, entitled to make a noise 
and to give trouble at a country inn. Otiier eggs, 
and ham, ami bread and butter were sent upw 
lliey appeared to be more graciously received ; at 
leaj*t there was no further complaint 

I had not made man}* turns about the travellen^- 
room, when there was anotlier ringing. Shortly 
afterwards there was a stir and an inquest about the 
house. The stout gentleman wanteq the Times or 
the Chronicle ne W9] taper. I set him down, therefore, 
for a whig ; or rather, from his being so abMilute and 
lordly where he luid a chance, I fU9|tected him of 
being a radicaL Hunt, I hnd heard, was a large 
man ; ** who knows^" thought 1, ** but it is Hunt 
himself!" 

My curiofity began to be awakened. I inquired 
of the waiter who was this stout gentleman tliat 
was making all tliis stir ; but I could get no infor- 
mation: nobody seemed to know his name. The 
landlords of bustling inns seldom trouble their heads 
about the names or oecu|>ations of tlieir transient 
gucstn llie color of a coat^ the shape or size of the 
person, is enough to suggest a travelling name. It 
IS either the taU gentleman, or the short gentleman, 
or the gentleman in black, or the gentleman in snuff- 
color ; or, as in the present inrtance, the stout gen- 
tleman. A designation of the kind once hit on 
answers every purpose, and saves all further inquirr. 
Rain — rain— rain I pitiless, ceaseless rain I ho 
such thing as putting a foot out of doors, and no 
occupation nor amusement within. By and by I 
heard some one walking over bend. It waa in the 
stout geiitleman*s room. He evidently was a largo 
man by the heaviness of his tread ; ard an old m^ 
from his wearing such creaking solesi ** He is doubi- 
less," thought 1, "some rich old square-toes of regu- 
lar habits, and it now taking exercise alter break- 
faaf 

I now read all the advertisements of coachea and 
hotels that were stuck about the mantel-pieeei The 
Ladv*s Magazine had become an abomination to roe; 
it was as tetlious as the day itselC I wandered oat, 
not knowing what to do, and ascended ngaiu to my 
room. I had not been thero long, when thero waa 
a squall from a neighboring bedroom. A door 
opened and slammed violently; a chambermaid, that 
I had remarked 'for having a ruddy, good-humored 
fM^e, went down etairt in a violent flnny. Hie stout 
gentleman had been rnde to her I 

Tliis sent a whole host of my dednetiona to the 
denee in a moment This unknown |>ersonago eoold 
not be an old gentleman ; for old gentlemen aro not 
apt to be so obstreperone to eliambermaidii Ho 
eottldnotboayounf gintlanans for yonog gootlo- 
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men art not api to Impir« soeK iadignation. He 
rau«t l»e a miiidlc-aged man, aud eoitfonn<led ugly 
into the bargniii, or the giri woald not liove t'lken 
the mutter in »uch terrible dudgeon. I coiifeM 1 woe ' 
•orely puuled. 

Ill a few minutes I heard the Toiec of my landls'ly. 
1 caught a glance of her as she came tramping up 
Btuii*> ; her fa':c i;iowing,hcr cap flaring, her tongue 
wug^ing Die w)iole way. **>>hc*d have no nuch «1o- 
ingH in her houM*. she'd warrant If gentlemen did 
spend mone^ fr«>vly. it was no rule. She'd hare no 
servant maid of hers treated in that wav, wlien 
they wore about their work, that's wliat she 
wouldn't" I 

As I h.ite sqnnbbles, particularly with women, ' 
and above all with pretty wo:nen, I slunk back into : 
mv room, and ])artly clt»sed tlie d<>ur, but my curi- 
osity was too m'lch ex<'ite>l not to listen. The land- ! 
lady m.in'lictl intrepidly to the enemy's eitadcl, and 
entered it with a storm : the door closed after her. i 
I heard her Toice in high windy clamor for a mo- 
ment or twa Then it gradually subsided, like a 
gu-^t of wind in a {garret ; then there was a laugh ; 
then I heanl nothing more. 

Aft<*r a little while my landlady came oat with 
an odd smile on her face, adjusting her cap, which 
was a little on one sidis. As she went down stairs I 
heard the landlord a^k her what was the matter; 
she sni 1. ** Notliing at nil, only the girl's a fooL** — I 
was more than ever perplexed what to make of this 
unaccountable per«oiia:;e, wlio could put a good- 
nature 1 chainberm.ii 1 in a passion, and send away a 
termagant landlady in Amilei. lie could not be bO 
old, nor cross, nor u«;ly either. 

I had to g^ to work nt his picture again, and to 
paint him Ciiiirel}* diiferent I now set him down 
for one of thoic stmt geitlemen that are frequently 
met with swiig^ering obout the doors of country 
iuna Moist, merry fellowi, in Belcher lia'idkcr> 
chiefs, wh'>se bilk is a little asiistei by malt-liquoi-s. 
Men who have see.i the world, aud been sworn nt 
Highgate ; wlio are used to tavern life ; up to all 
the tricks of tap>ters, and knowing in the ways of 
sinful publicans. Prec-livcrs on a small scale ; who 
are prodigal within the com;)ass of a guiae.i ; who 
call all the waiters by name, touzle the maid*, gos- 
sip with the laidlafy at the bar, and prose over a 
pmt of port, or a glass of negus, after dinner. 

Tiie morning wore away in forming these and 
similar surmises. As fast as I wovo ono svstem of 
belief, 8o:ne innvemeiit of the unknown wv«.id com- 
pletely overturn it, and throw all my thoughts again 
into confusion. Such are the soliUry operations of 
a feverish mind. I was, as I have said, extremely 
nervous; and the continual meditation on the con- 
cerns of this invisible personage bc^an to have iti 
effect: — ^I was getting a fit of the fidgets 

Dinner-time cauie. I hope 1 the stout gentleman 
might dine in the travel lers*-roora, and that I might 
at length get a view of his pe.*son : but no— he had 
dinner served in his own room. What eould be the 
meaning of this solitude and mystery t He eould 
not be a radical ; there was something too aristoens- 
tieal in thus keeping himself apart from the rest of 
the world, and condemning himself to his own dull 
company throughout a rainy day. And then, too, 
he lived too well for a discontented politieian. He 
•oemed to expatiate on a variety of dishes, and to 
sit over his wine like a Jolly friend of good livins. 
Indeed, my doubts on this head were soon at an end ; 
for he eould not have ftnislied his first bottla before 
I eould faintly hear him humming • tune; and on 
listening. I found it to be*' God save tlie Kinf." 
Twas plain, then, ba was no radical, bvt a Ustthful 
rabjaot; one wbo grew kjal over lilt bctU^ «id 



was ready to stand by king and eonstataUon, wImi 
he coul«l stand by nothing else. But who oonld bs 
be I My conjectures began to run wil«i Was he 
not some penonaj^e of distinction travelling ineogj 
** God knows!** said I, at my wit*s end; ** it may be 
one of the royal family for aught 1 know, lor they 
arc all stout gentlemen V 

The weather continued rainy. The niTitericQi 
unknown kept his room, and, as iisr as I coiud judgs. 
his chair, for I did not hear him more^ In the 
meantime, as the day advanced, the travellen'-room 
began to be freouented. Some, who had jnst ar- 
rived, eame in out toned up in box-coats; others 
came home who had been dispersed about the town. 
Some took their dinnen, and some their tea. Had I 
been in a ditfercnt mood, I should liavc found enter 
tfiinment in studying this peculiar class of men. 
There were two especially, who were regular wags 
of the road, and up to all the standing jokes of 
travellers. Tbcy had a thoasnnd sly things to say 
to the waiting-maid, whom they caUed Louisa, and 
Ethelinda, and a dozen other fine name*, ehangiiig 
the name every time, and chuckling amazingly at 
their own waggery. My mind, however, hma be- 
come completely engrossed by the stout gentleman. 
He had kept my fancy in chase during a long 
day, and it was not now to be diverted from the 
scent 

The evening gradually wore away. Tha travel- 
lers read the pa]>ers two or three times over. Some 
drew round tiie fire and told long stories about their 
horses, about their adventures, their overtams, and 
breakings down. Tliey discussed the credit of dif- 
fercTit merchants and different inns ; and the two 
wugs told several choice anecdotes of pretty diam- 
bcrmaids, and kind Liiidladie& All this Pa»cd M 
tliev were ouietly taking what they eafled their 
night-cops, that is to sa}-, strong glasses of brandy 
and water and sugar, or some other mixture of the 
kind; after which they one after anotlier rang for 
** Boots'* a:id the chaiiibennaid, and walked off te 
bed in old shoes cut down into marrelloualy uncom- 
fortable slippera 

Tiiorc was now only one man left ; a short-legged, 
lo:ig-bodie 1, plethoric fellow, with a very large, 
sandy hea<i lie sat by himself, with a gloss of port 
wine negus, and a spoon ; sipping and stirring, and 
meditating and dipping, until iiothins was Icn. bat 
the spoon. He gradually fell asleep bolt upright ia 
his chair, with tlie emptv gloss standing before him; 
and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for the 
wick grew long, and black, and cabbaged at the end, 
and dimmed the little light that remained In the 
chamber. The gloom that now prevailed was eon* 
tagioua Around hung the shapeless, and almoit 
spectral, box-coats of departed travellerB, lon^ linee 
buried in deep sleep. I only heard the tickiiig of 
the clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of the 
sleeping topers, and tlie drippings of the rain, drop 
— drop^rop, from the eaves of the hooMi The 
church bells chimed midnight. All at once the stoat 
gentleman began to walk over head, pacing slowly 
backwards and forwards. There was somothiiig ex- 
tremely awful in all this, especially to ooe in my 
state of nerves. These ghastly graat-eoata^ th«N 

Sittural breatliings, and the ereaklng footsUpt cf 
is mysterious being. Hi» eteps grew fainter and 
fainter, and at length died away. I aould bear it 
no longer. I was wound np to tha desperation cf 
a hero of romance. ** Be lie who or vliat he amy ' 
•aid I to myself, Til have a eight of hhnP I 
•eiied a chamber enadle, and harried up to Ke^ It 
The door stood alar. I hesitated— I entered: the 
room wa* deseKodL There bUmmI a large, brend-hot* 
teoMd elhow-dmir nt n tables e^ which was M 
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fflipty tambler, au^ a ** Timc»* newB|Miper, and Ui« 
room Niielt {KiwerfuDy of Stilton cheese 

The mysterious Btrai.ger had evidently but just 
retired. I turned off, sorely disappointed, to my 
rooni, wliich had been changed to the front of the 
bouce: As I went along the corridor, 1 saw a large 
pair of boots, with dirly, waxed tup«, standing at 
the door of a bed-chanibcr. Tlicv doubtless be- 
longed to the unknown ; but it would not do to>riis- 
turb so redoubtable a ]M:n}onngc in his dca; he 
might discharge a pistol, or sonictljiiig worbe, at my 
bead. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake half 
tiie night in a tenibly nervous stato ; ai'id even when 
I fell asleep, I was btill haunted in my dreams by 
the idea oi the stout gentleman and his wax-top])ed 
bootfli 

I slept rather late the next morning, and was 
ft wakened by some stir and bu«tle in the lioo^e, 
which I could not at first comprehend; until getting 
more awake, I found there was a mail-coach starting 
from the door. Suddenly there was a cry from 
below, ** The gentleman tiae forgot his mubrella! 
look for the gentleman*^ umbrella in Xo. 181" I 
beard an immediate scampering of a chambermaid 
along the pn^sige, and a shrUl reply as she ran, 
** Here it is! here is the gentleman's umbrella P 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of 
setting oif. Tliis was tlie only chance I should ever 
have of knowing hiuL I sprang out of bed, scram- 
bled to the window, snatched a^ide the curtains, and 
just caught a glimpse of the rear of a person get- 
ting in at the coach-door. Tlie skirts of a brown 
coat parted behind, and gave me a full view of the 
broait di^k of a pair of dnib breediea. Tlie door 
closed— ** all right!" was the word — ^the coach 
whirled off: — and that was all I ever saw of the 
stout gentlemoal 



tBS SBOKW BSAKT— ntOX THS SKTTCll BOOK. 

It is a common practice with tIio.«e who have out- 
lived the susceptibility of early feeling, or have 
been brought up in tfie gay heartlossncM of di»> 
sipated life, to langh at all love stories, and to treat 
the tales of romantic passion as mere fictions of 
novelists and poets. My observations on human 
nature have induced me to tliiuk otherwise. Tliey 
have convinced me, that however the surface of the 
character luay be chilled and frozen by the cares of 
tJie world, or cultivated into mere smiles by the arts 
of society, still there arc dormant fires lurking in the 
deptlis of the coldest bosom, which, when once 
enkindled, become inijietuous, and are sometimes 
desolating in their effects. Indeed, I am a true 
believer m the blind deity, and go to tlie ftill extent 
of hisdoetrinesL Shall I confess it! I believe in 
broken hearts^ and the possibility of dying of dis- 
appointed love. I do not, however, consider it a 
malady often fatal to my own sex ; but I finnly 
believe that it withers down many a lovely woman 
into sn early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His 
Batore leads him foHh into the strupf^le and bustle 
of the world. Love is but the embellishment of his 
early life, or a song piped in the intervals of the 
aetA. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for s| tace in tlie 
world's thought^ and dominion over his fellow men. 
Bat a womau*s whole life is a Imtory of the aflTeo- 
tionsL Her heart is her world : it is tjiere her ambi- 
tion strives lor empires ; it is there her avarice seeks 
for hidden treasitretk She sends forth her sympo- 
thica on adventures; the embarks her whole soul in 
the traffie of aiTection; and if shipwrecked, her caee 
is hopdess— for it is a bankruptcy of the heart 

T9 a auui the disa|ipoitttn:ont of Wva nwy oee*- 



sion some bitter pangs: it wounds some feelings «*f 
teademess — it blasts some prospects of felicity ; but 
he is an active bein^ — lie may ilijvipate his thoughts 
in the whiri of varied occu]>ntiun, or may plunge 
into tlie tide of pleasure ; or, if the scene of disap- 
])oiiitment be too full of painful associations, he can 
shift his abode at will, and taking as it w«$re the 
wings of tlie moniii;g, can "fly to the uttermost 
parts of the eartli, and be at rest" 

But woinau'« is comparutively n fixed, a secluded, 
and a meditative life. iShe is more the companion 
of her own thoughts and feclinj^s ; and if they are 
turned tominislci*s of S4»rruw, ^liere shall she look 
for consolation f Uer lot is to be wuoed and won ; 
and if unhappy in her love, her heml is like some 
fortress tliat has been captured and sacked, and 
abandoned and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim — ^liow many soft 
checks grow pale — ^liow many lovely forms fade 
away into the tomb, and none can tell the cauto 
that blighted tlieir lovelinefbl As the dove will 
chii^p its wings to its side, and cover and conceal the 
arrow that is preying on its vitals, so is it in the 
nature of women to hide from the world tlie pai;gs 
of wounded affection. Tlie love of a delicate female 
is always shy and silent. Even when fortunate^ 
she scarcely breathes it to herself; but when other- 
wise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosoni, and 
there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of 
her pcoce. With her the desire of the heart has 
fttiica The groat ohumi of existence is at an end. 
She neglects all the cheerful exercises which glad- 
den the spirits, quicken the pulses, and send the 
tide of life in liealthful curronts through the veinc 
Her rest is broken — the sweet refreshment of sleep 
is poisoned by melancholy dreams — ^'dry sorrow 
drinks her blood,** until hVr enfeebled fiamesiiJa 
undir the slightest external injury* Look for her, 
after a little while, and yon wifl find fricndbhip 
weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering 
that one, who but lately glowed with all the 
radiance of health and beuuly, i^liould so s{>eedilT 
be brought down to ** darkness and the worm.^ 
You will be told of some wintry chill, some casual 
indisposition, that laid her low ; — but no one knows 
of the mental malady that previously sapped her 
strength, and mnde her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 
Bhe is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty 
of the grove ; graceful in its form, bright in its 
foliage, but with the worm preying at its heart 
We find it suddenly withering, when it should b« 
most fresh and luxuriant We see it droo|»ing its 
bRmches to the earth, and slieddirg leaf by leaf; 
until, wasted and perished away, it falls even in th« 
stillness of the forest; and, as we muse over the 
beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to recollect the 
blast or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with 
dee^. 

I have seen many instaneos of women running to 
waste and self-neglect, and dis'appcaring gradually 
from the eorth, almost as if they bad beeu exhaled 
to heaven ; and have repeatedly fiincied that I could 
trace their deatli throueh tlie various declensioiis oC 
consumption, cold, debility, languor, melaneholr, 
until I reached the first symptom of disap|>ointed 
love: But an instance of tiie kind iras lately told 
to me; the circumstiinces are well known in tli« 
country where they happened, and I slmll but giTt 
them in the manner tliey were related 

Evenr one must recollect tlie tragical etonr of 
young £— — , the Irish patriot ; It was too toueliiBf 
Co bo soon forgotten. l)uring the tronbles in Ira- 
lond he vns Uied, eondemuM, and executed, on m 
charge of treason. His fate made a deep impress i on 
OB pttblie aympatliy. He was to yoong«-«o inteUU 
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g«nt--M> g<»neroaa — to bnve— to trm thing tliat 
we urc npt to like in a yuung maa. 1 lit conduct 
VDder tri«I, loo* wa« so' lofiy on 1 irilivwid. The 
noble iuili^nation with which he rept'Ucd Uie eliargc 
of treason ng:iifi»t hi» country — ^the otoi^uent vindica- 
tion of hi»uuine — and his pathetic niipcaltojKifttcrity, 
in the hopelci* hour en condi-Tn nation — all thc«e 
entered deeply into every generous U»«4Mn, and c\cn 
his enemies lamented tiie bteru |»olicy that dtcUUd 
hii exticution. 

But there was one heart, wlic»*e anguish it would 
be inip«>v>ible to describe. In happier day^ and 
fairer fortune*, he had won the a!lccti<»n* of a 
beautiful and int<*rc•^ti:}g girl, t!»e d.niu'htcr of a late 
celebrated Iri-h barri-itc-r. Slie loved him with the 
disinterested fervour of a woman's fir^t and early 
love. When every worldly maxim arrayed it>elf 
against him; when bla^^ted in fortune, and di>gruee 
and da;igor darkeued around his name, the loved 
hira tlie more ardently for his verj- .•.utieiiiics. If, 
then, bis fate could awaken the 6ym[»ul!iy even of 
his foes, wliat mujit have been the iigony of her. 
who*e whole eoul wa% occupied by hi* i:nntref Let 
thoic tell who have had the portnls of the tomb t-ud- 
dcnly closed b*.-tween theiu and tho being they most 
love<*i on carlh — .vho have Fut at its tliroshold, as 
one shut out in a cold and lonely world, from 
whence all that was most lovely and loving had 
departed. 

But t!ien the horrors of such a grave ! so frightr 
fnl, «) dishonoured ! There was nothitig for memory 
to dwell on that coiild scKithc tlie pa- g of separation 
— none of those tender, though melancholy circuro- 
Btanecs thnt endear the parting scene — nothi: g to 
melt sorrow into tho«c blessed tears, sent, like Uic 
dews of heaven, to revive the heart in the parting 
hour of a:tS^uish. 

To render her widowed situation more de.-Mdatc, 
•he had incurred her father's di-jjileasurc by her un- 
fortunate atta.'hment, and was nn exile fn)m the 
paternal roof. But could the fyuipathy and kind 
offices of frien<1s have reached a spirit so shocked 
and driven in by horror, she would have ex|K'rieneed 
no want of eo!is<ilation, for the Iri.-h are a peojdo <>f 
quick nn \ generous sensibiliticik The most delieate 
and cherishing attentions were paid her by families 
of wealth and distinction. She was led into society, 
and they tried by all kinds of occupation and 
amu5cnient to dissipate her grief, and wean her 
from the trogieal story of her love. Bnt it wa* all 
in vain. Tiierc are some strokes of calamity that 
S((.the and scorch the soul — ^thut penetrate to tlie 
vital seat of happiness — and blist it, never again to 
put forth bud or blossom. She never objected to 
frequent the haunts of pleasure, but the waa as 
ino<;h alone there as in the deptlis of solitude. She 
walked about in a sad reverie, apparenUjr nncon- 
aeioiis of tho world around her. i>he carried with 
her an inward woe that mocked at all the blandish- 
ments of friendship, and ** heeded not the song of the 
charmer, chanu he never lo wisely." 

The person who told me her story had seen her 
at a mosquerod \ There ean be no exhibition of far- 
gone wretche Iness more striking and painful tluin 
to meet it in such a scene. To find it wandering 
like a spectre, lonelv and Joylesa, where all around 
• i§ gay— to see it dressed out in tl)e trappings of 
mirth, and looking so wan and woe-begone, as if it 
had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a 
momentary ibrgetfulness of sorrow. After stroll- 
ing through tlie splendid rooms and ffiddy crowd 
With an air of utter abstraction, she sat herself down 
on tlie steps of an oreliestra, and ItMking about for 
some time with a Toeaiit air, thot showed her insca- 
•Ibility to the garish scene, sht began, with tha 



capricionsness of a sickly heart, to warble a litUe 
plaintive air. She had on ezquiulc voice ; baton 
this occasion it was so simple, so touching, it breath- 
ed fortli siieh a h'uI of wretehethicft*, thut she drew 
a crowd nmtc and silent around her, and melted 
erer}' one into teara. 

The »tory of one so true and tender could not but 
exiitc preat interest in a country remarkable foir 
eiitlii]»ia>ra. It completely won Uic heart of a brave 
oflieor, who ]»aid his addresses to her, and thought 
that one so true to the dead could not but prove 
aflreei}o:iate to the living. Slie declined his attcn- 
tii>n^. for her thouirlits were irrevocably engro«ed 
by the mrmor>* of her former lover. lie, however, 
[KTiii^ted in his mit. lie solicited not her teuder- 
iic*"*, but lier e^teenl. He was assisted by her eon- 
V let ion of his worth and her scn^ of her own desti- 
tute and dependent Mtuation, for slic was existing on 
the kindne*^ of friends. In a word, he at length sue- 
ceetled in <raiiiing her hand, though with the solemn 
a5>urancc that her heart wa« unaltersbl}' anotlierV 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a 
cha: ge of scene nuv;ht wear out tlie remembrance 
of early woe^ She was an amiable and exemplary 
wife, and inn«h.* an elroil to be n happy one; bnt 
nothing couhl cure tlie ^ilcnt and devouring mdan- 
choly th.at had entered i'lto her very souL She 
w:i>*e'l away in a slow but ho}>e1e>s decline, and at 
length sunk* into the grave, toe ^-ictim of a broken 
hcarL 



DEscKirnox cr int. rowzsm, Aaarv ASfKvaxjEn at vm: 

CITY or XBW A3ISTUU>AM— raOM KSlCKaKBOCCEa'S xcv 
TORE. 

AVhile thn^ the enterpri&ing Peter wos coasting, 
with flowi.-g sail, up the shores of the lordly Hud- 
son, and arousing all the phlegmatic little* Dutch 
settlements upon its borders, a great and puissant 
concourse »>f warrio.-» was assembling at the citv of 
New Am^tcnlam. And here that invaluable frs^ 
nictit of antiquity, tlie Stuyvesant manuscript, is 
more than commonly porticulnr; by which means I 
am enabled to recordT the illustrious host that en- 
camped itself in the public square, in front of the 
fort, at present denominated the Bowling Green. 

lu the centre then was pitched the tent of the 
men of battle of the Manhattoes ; who, being the 
inmates of the metropolis, composed tlie life-guards 
of the governor. Tnese were commanded by the 
valiant SstolTel Brinkerhoof, who whilome had 
acquired such immortal fame at Oyster Bay — they 
displayed as a standard, a beaver rompofil on a 
field of orange ; being tlie arms of tha province, and 
denoting t,he |iersevering industiy, and the amphi- 
bious origin of the Ncderiaadeni 

On their right hand might be seen tfaa vassals of 
that renowned Mynheer Michael Paw, who lorded 
it over tlie iSair regions of ancient Pavonia, and the 
lands away south, even wito the Kavesink moaa- 
toius. and was moreover patroon of Oibbet Island 
His standard was borne by hb trusty squire, Cofn^ 
lins Van Vont ; consistin|r of a huge ovstor r u wm 
heni npon a sea green beld; being the armorial 
bearings of his fisvourite metropolis, Commnnipsw. 
He bro«iglit to tlie camp a stout forea of warrion^ 
heavily armed, being each clad in ten pair of Knsev- 
wolsey breeches, and overshadowed bv breai- 
brimiued beavers, with short pipes twislad {a their 
hatbands. These were the men who Tegatatad hi 
the mud aloit^ tlie shores of Pavonia; bamg of ths 
race of genuine copiteriiaads, and wera mM ts 
bavo sprnng fmta oystem. 

At a little distaoea was tneamped tba triba af 
warriors who eame from tlia neighbomliaod af Hell* 
Gata. Tlicaa wart eommaiidad by tha Boy Dum, 
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tad- the Van Dams* incontineot hard tw«arcrt»^ as 
their nanMs hetokcncd->th«y ware terrible looking 
fellowa, elad iu broad-skirted gaberdines, of that 
curious coloured cloth called thunder and lightning; 
and bore as a standard three DeTil*«pdaming-needles, ; 
volant, in a flanie-coloured field. 

Hard by was tha tent of the men of battle from ' 
the roarRhy borders of the Wael-bi>gtig, and the ' 
country thereaboats — ^tbcse were of a sour aspect, j 
by reason tliat they lived on crabs, which abound | 
in these parts: they were the fir$t institutors of \ 
that honourable onler of knighthood, called /-Yy . 
markH «AtrX-t ; and if tni«Jition Sj^^ak true, did [ 
hkewise introduce the iar-iamcd step in dancing. : 
called ** double trouble* Tliey were commanded 
by tlie fearless Jacobus Varra Vangcr, and had, 
moreorer, a Jdly baud of Brcukelen feiTymen, who : 
performed a brave concerto on conchshells. 

But I refrain from pursuing this minute descrip- ; 
lion, which goes on to describe the warriors of i 
BloemendaeU and Wee-hawk, and Uoboken, and | 
sundry other places, well known in history and , 
song — ^for now does the sound of martial miisie 
alarm the people of New Amsterdam, sounding afar 
from beyond the walls of tlie city. But this alarm 
was in a little time relieved, for lo, from the midst 
of a Ta5t cloud of dust, thev recognized the brim- 
stone^oloured breeches, and splendid silver leg of 
Peter Stuyvesant, glaring in the suubrams; and 
beheld him approaching nt the hcnd of a formidnble 
army, which he had mustered along the banks of 
the Hudson. And here tha excellent but anony- 
mous writer of the Stuy vesant manuscript breaks 
out into a brave and glorious description of the 
forces ss they defiled through the principal gate of 
the city that stood by the head of Wall btrect 

FifFt of all came tlie Van Bummcls, wlio inhabit 
the pleasant borders of the Bronx. These were 
short fat men, wearing exceeding large trunk 
breeches, and are renowned for feats of the trencher ; 
they were the first inventors of snppnwn or mush 
and milk. — Close in their rear marched the Vnn 
Vloteiis, of Eaats Kill, most horrible qnnfTcrs of new 
cider, and arrant braggarts in their liquor. — After 
them came the Van Pelts of Groodt Esopns, dexter- 
ous horsemen, mounted upon goodly switch-tailed 
steeds of the Eeopus breed : these were mighty 
hunters of minks and mu»k rat?, whence came tha 
word Pf/lrvt.— Then the Van Xc«ts of Kinderhoeck, 
yaliant robbers of birds* nests, as their name denotes: 
to these, if report may be believed, are we indebted 
for tlie invention of slapjacks, or buckwheat cakes. 
-^Thao the Van Hi^ginbottoms, of Wapping*s 
Creek ; theia eame anned with ferrules and birchen 
ro«ls, being a raca of schoolmasters, who first dis- 
covered tha marvellous symi^athy between tlia scat 
of honour and the seat of intellect, and that the 
shortest way to gat knowledge into the head was 
to hammer it into the bottom.-— Then the Van 
GtoIIs, of Anthony's Kose, who. carried their liquor 
in fair round little pottles, by reason ther could not 
bouse it out cf their canteens, havinc such rare long 
Bosce— Then the Gardeniera, of Hudson and there- 
abouts, distinguished by many triumphant feats, 
such as robbing watermelon patches, smoking rah- 
bits out of their holes, and tha like, and by being 
great loyert of roasted pigs* taila: these wera tha 
aneestoia of tha renowned eongressroan of that 
Baine.— Then tba Vm Hocsena, of 8tng-8ing, great 
ahoristera and players upon the Jew's-harp: thaaa 
marched two aud two, singing tha great song of St 
Kieliolaa,— Than tha Couanhovens, of Sleepy Hol- 
low: t1ie«e gava birth to • Jolly raet of poblieana, 
who first diaeoyarod tha masie artiflca of conjuring 
• qiMurl of wiM into • pint bottla.— Thaa tha Vu 



Kortlaada, who lived on tba wild banks of tho 
Croton, and were great killers of wild ducks, baiiig 
much spoken of for tlieir skill in shooting with the 
long bow. — ^Ihen the Van Bnnschotena, of Nyaek 
and Kakiat, who were tlie first that did ever kick 
with the left foot: they were gallant bush-whackeni, 
and hunters of racoons by moonlight. — ^Tlien the 
Van Winkles, of Ilaerlcm,* potent suckers of eggs, 
and noted for running of horses, and runuirg up of 
scores at taverns: Uiey were the first that ever 
winked with both eyes at once. — Lastly, came the 
KMCKEnr-ocKEBS^ of the great town of Seh.nhtikoke, 
where the folk lay stones upon the houses in windy 
weather, lest they should be blown away. ■ Tliesa 
derive their name, as eome say, from Aniekrr, to 
shake, and Brko', a goblet, iiidicnting thereby that 
they were sturdy to:>spots of yore ; but, in trutli, it 
was derived from Knicltr, to nod, and Bothen, 
books, plainly meaning that they were great nod- 
ders or dozen over l^ks : from them did descend 
the writer of thu history. 

Such was the legion of sturdy bush-beaters that 
poured in at the grand gate of Kew Amsterdam. 
Tlie Stuyvesant manuscript, indeed, speaks of many 
m<ire, whose names 1 omit to mention, seeing that 
it behoves me to hasten to matters of greater mo- 
menta Nothing could surpass the joy and martial 
pride of the lion-hearted Peter, as he reviewed this 
mighty host of warriors; and he determined no lon- 
ger to defer the gratification of his much wishcd-for 
revenge un^n the scoundrel Swc<les at Fort Cnsimir. 
But before I hasten to record those unniatehable 
<fvcnts which will be found in the sequel of this 
faithful histi^ry, let me pause to notice the fata of 
Jacobus Von Poffenbnrgh, tlie discomfited com- 
mander-in-chief of tlie armies of tlie New Nether- 
lands. Such is the inherent uncharitnblenees of 
human nature, that scarcely did the news become 
public of hisdenlorable discomfiture at Fort Cosimir, 
than a thousana scun-y rumours were set afloat in 
New Amsterdam ; wherein it was insinuated, that 
he had in reality a treacherous understanding with 
tlie Swedish commander; that he had long been in 
the practice of privately communicatinff with the 
Sweacs; together with divers hints iibout "fo* 
cret service money** — ^to all which deadly chargca 
I do not give a jot more credit tlian 1 think they 
deserve. 

Certain it is, that the general vindicated his eho- 
racter by the most vehement oatlia and protea- 
tations^ and pot every nmn out of the ranks of 
honour who dared to doubt his integrity. More- 
over, on returning to New Amsterdam, he paraded 
up and down the streets with a crew of hard 
•wearers at his heels,— sturdy bottle eompanion% 
whom he goi^^ed and fattened, and who wan 
ready to bolster him throosh all the courts of 
justice — licroea of his own kidney, fierce-whiskcrad, 
broad-shouldered, Colbrand-lookioff swaggcrera, Bot 
one of whom but looked as thoogn ho eould eat tqp 
an ox, and pick his teeth with the hortia. Tbaaa 
life-guard men quarrelled all Us quarrels, wtra 
ready to fight all his battles, and aeowled at ayary 
man that turned up his nose at the general, m 
though they would aeyour him allye. Tlieir cob- 
yersation was tntersperaed with oatha like minot^ 
guns, and every booibastia rhodoroontodo vaa 
rounded off ' by a thundering czeeration. Ilka a 
patriotio toast honoured with a diaehafga of aiw 
tUlary. 

All thaae yaloroM TaponHogs had ft aooddarahla 
affect So eoayinaing eertaia profound sages, nftST 
of whom, began to think tha general • here of 
onotterabla >ftioeia and maffnanhnity af iavl, 
partknlftrlyaabewateontMi«Jlyprotei tiiig eiia» 
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AuereTtttioit. Nav, one of th« ni«iuo«f» of tlie eoan- 
eil went so ikr m to propoM thtj shoiikl iinniorUliM 
him by an iinpcrifthaUe sUtue of pla«t«r of Park. 

Btit tiie viplaiit Peter the UeeJ>iro.ig vae not 
thu4 to bo deceived Sendiog pnvaiely for the 
coinmaQ(ler-in-<:liief of ell the armiiss and haviug 
hcarJ all h\» fttorj, garnished wi^ the eustoroary 
pious oath4, protc^ttatioos. and e;.v.'ulutiou«,-^ 
•• II irkee, cuinrole," eric I he, " tliouf^h by your 
own account yoa arc the most brave, upvigiit^ and 
ho loa ruble man in the whole pravinee, vet do you 
lie ui«lerthe misfortune of bcii.g daiD;t:«lilv traduced 
and immeasurably tlopi.-^d. Nov Uiou:;Ii it ia cer- 
tainly hard to punish a nvin for hi« mi-foi-tunes, and 
thou'^h it i4 very possible you are totally innocent 
of tlie crimen luiil to your charge; yet as heaven, at 
present, doubtles-i for some wi*c pini^jje, scce fit to 
withhold all proofs of your i:inooe:>ce, far be it from 
me to counteract its soverci^xn will Bc-^ide, 1 can- 
not consent to venture my armies, with a coni:iian«Ier 
who:u they despise, or to tru<t the welfare of my 
people to a champion whom the^ di^-truHt Retire 
therefore, my frio:id, from the irk*oae tfiils and 
cares of public life, with this comfort iiaj reflection 
— ^thiit if you be Ruilty, yon arc but eiijoyin^ your 
iust reward — and if innoceit, that yt>u are wot the 
first great and goo 1 mnn, who has ino^t wroiigfully 
been slaiiderel and maltreated in this wicked world 
— iloubllcss to be better treated in a hotter world, 
where there Bh:ill neither be error, ealuiuny, nor 
pcr:!K><Mi(ion. In the memtime let me never see 
your face »s:«in, for I have a horrid antipathy to 
the coiintoiiances of uofortuuate great men like 
yoursclfl'' 

DICKINSON OOLLEOlL 

This institution, Mtuatoil at Cariislo, tlie capital 
of CuMiberhinl c ninty in Pennsylvania, one hon- 
(Irc I and twenty-eight miles fnHn Philadelphia, 
was fmiiidcd in the ycjr 1783, by the efforts of an 
as-^ocintion in the stite, of whicli tlie Hon. John 
Dii>klns'>n, the eminent political writer, and Dr. 
Benjrunin Rush were the nitst prominent mem- 
bers. It received its name, in tlie Unguage of tlie 
charter, '^ in metnory of the great and important 
services reruljrerl to Ids country by His Ijcoel- 
lency John Dickinson, Esq., president of tlie 6a- 
preme Executive Ck>anc]1,'* ana In otramemoration 
of hU very liberal donation to the institntion. 
Dickinson was nicvle fir>t president of its board, 
and so eo!itinued till his death. Land was se- 
cured ill tlie borough of Carlisle, and some Inndf 
collected. 

The n-jighboring cdllego of Xow Jeniey having 
then acquired great ancco-^ nndfo* the presklency 
of Withorspoon, it was t'lought that the fortunes 
of the now enterpriiie would be seeored bir pro- 
cnri ng nnotlier eminent Stxittlsh divine, of amilar 
social and learned standing, for its head. Tliis 
was Dr. Charles Nisbet, long estsblislied as a 
clergyman at Montrose, and an influential mem- 
ber in the Oenofal As^mbly, wliere hb powers 
. of wit and argnment were keenly appredated. 
He was at the age of forty-neven when he was 
urged by Dr. Rush, who painted the prospects of 
a oollof^ate residence in a then remote part of tha 
country in his rooitt glowing and somewhat cra- 
dulous Ktrains. to coma to America. Fkfonds 
warned and advised, but tha divine wm tooolicd 
by the prospect* ami yielded to tlia invitation, 
lia arrived at PliiladalpbU In Juna^ 178S, and tha 



fourth .of tha following month, on tha edebmtion 
of the National Indj)iendence, reached CarB^e. 
His first experience was that of the lUnesei ind- 
deot to a change of residence to a new coontry. 
lie was dismnved by Uie attacks of fever and 
ague which he \M)re witli his ftunily, and not le« 
by the unsettled state of the coontry and tho 
want of di>€ipliiie in the youth. His efforts with 
tlie Trustees lor a pro]jer tsystem of education 
were nnhee<led, so that within tlie year of his ar- 
rival be re>igiied his situation, with the intention 
of returning; to Scotland. The necessity of rs- 
niuining during tho winter gave him c^iportnnity 
for retiection, and he detennined to sustain tho 
position. In May, 178G, he was re-dected, and 
&iH>n entered vi^irously on the prosecution oif his 
duties, performing the extraordinary labor of de- 
livering four concurrent serieH of lectures on 
h>gic, tlie philosophy of the mind, and the Belles 
Lettres, to which he even a<lded a fifth, which at> 
tractod great attention, a course on systematio 
theology. In the last he was an old-fiishiooed 
Calviuist : in all, he brouglit the best fruits of tha 
Scottish system of instruction to the American 
wilds. One of his pupils, the Rev. Dr. Brown, 
president of Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pa^ 
jireserved rc{)orts of these lectures, which he cha- 
racterizes AS full, thorough, philosophicid, and 
apiK)sitely illustnited by wit. In a letter con- 
tributed to Dr. Samuel Miller's admirable me- 
moir of President Nisbet, he gives a spedroen 
from one of his di^^courses on Logio, which fiiDy 
susitains the last quality.* 







The first Commencement of tha CbDega wm 
held the following year, in 1787, with some aao- 
cess, but the difiiculUes of the postion were too 
groat, and tlie poinU of antagonism in the gene- 
ral condition or the oonntry too many to Dr. Kiik 
bet*s strongl}', and donbtlejs, for the most pu^ 

instly entertained opinions, to pmmit him to en- 
oy, as such a scholar should, the peaceftd hoooit 
of learning. He worked hanl, was ha^ poid, 
and struggled ine ff eotnally to hring the eihmtloB 
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of the times op to his standard. ^Yon huve 
oonic to the 1aii<l of promise," said a friend to 
hiiii ; •* Ye?,** he rejilied, ** but it is not tlic land 
of perfoniiance.'* We may suppose liiui bitterly 
8an*a<^tic on the rash encouragements of his zealous 
invitor. Rush, with whose opinions, as time went 
on, nnd that phik)sopher lent an ear to rapid 
Fclicnies of education without the classics, and 
French dreams of goTemment, he found himself 
in increasing antagoni^n. Having once accepted 
the post he should have made the best of it, and 
not have railed ineffectually at tlie world, as his 
letters show him to have done; but there was 
great provocation for his wit in the temper of the 
times, and Carlisle, with its crude pupils and non- 
paying parishioners, was a poor exchange for the 
solid society and snpnort of the beet i^eople in 
Scotland, whom he had left behind, llonor 
should be done to his sacrifices and his ser^icos to 
American schttlarsliip, and to what was sound in 
his conservatiTe views of public affairs. lie de- 
voted himself for eighteen years to the ser\-ice 
of tlie college, and died at his pos^t at Carlisle, in 
1804, having Just completed his sixty-eighth year. 
He was a roan of decided mark and abilitv, of 
humor equal to that of Witheriipoon, tliougfi his 
inferior in soundness of judgment. Dr. Miller's 
account of liis life does Justice to hl'i talents, and 
rrcserves many interesting memorials of his 
liiends in Sootknd. 

Dr. Kisbet was a scholar of picked reading in 
the classics and modem £uro))ean languages; and 
being po6«e»ied of an extraordinary memory as well 
as ready wit^ used his copious stores to great ad- 
vantage. Ho )uid that vein of humorous drollery 
and satire which Sidney Smith encouraged, and 
which his friend Witherspoon^s unblislied writinpH 
exhibit His collection of booKs now rests with 
the Theologicnl Seminary at Princeton, having 
been given to tliat institntion by two of his grand- 
ehildivn, the Rigltt Rev. BiKhop MToskry of Mi- 
chigan and Ueiiry 0. Tumbnll of Maryhmd.* 

• OibliaH^llsaMli^^MI. 



Dr. Niibct was a polyglott, and a collector of 
odds and end;; in all Innpun^'cs. Tlicre is pniba- 
Lly no S'Uch olla podrida in America as the " Nis- 
bet Librar}'" of the Princeton Seminary, com^ist- 
ing wholly of the Doctor^ books. Some of thefse 
are of the 16th, and even 15th, and manv of the 
17th ccntur}' : and a few of tlitni, ihonph in tat- 
ters, are among the rarest f-pcciniens of antiqiuirian 
bibliograr»hy, in the way of Elzevirs, firs^t edi- 
tions, nnd onpnals in astroh^gr, and other out- 
of-the-way subjects. They are in Hebrew, Greek, 
Lntin, French, Italion, S^mnish, Gennnn, and 
Dutch, and many of them show Low sedulously 
their owner hnd conned them. 

The a9{M>ciates of Dr. Kis^bet in the work of 
education were James Hoss, author of a Latin 
Gnuniiiar formerly known, professor of the Greek 
and Latin languages; Mr. nobert Jolmston, pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, and tlie Rev. Robert Da- 
vidson, with a voluminous profe^mrship of ^ liif- 
torv, chronolosy, rhetoric, and belles lettrei:.** 

6n tlie death of Dr. Kisbet the l&n mentioned 
acted f(»r more than five years as president, wliea 
the oflice having been offered to Dr. Samuel Mil- 
ler of New York, and declined, the Rev. Jere- 
miah Atwater, DJ)., of Middlebury College, Vt, 
was chosen. lie delivered his inaugural address 
at tlie Commencement in 1609. J^ew denort- 
ments of studv were introduced, and the college 
g:iined ground, but difljculties arising in it** go- 
vernment in 1616, Dr. Atwater rB»ign^ the presi- 
dency. After tliis, various efforts and ex|jedients 
of management were re^rted to for the repair 
of tlie exhausted finances, and the college was 
closed for id X years. 

In 1822 the Rev. Jolm M. Ma<ion of New Yoric 
was created 'president, and held the ofilce for two 
years, but with failing Iiealth his great reputation 
could not repair the fortunes of t)ie eollege. The 
Rev. Dr. Milliam Keitt sueceeded him, and In 
1 629 resigned. The Rev. Dr. Samuel B. llov of 
New Jersey was tlie hint oocnimnt prior to the 
transfer of the ct>llege interest to the euntrol of 
tlie Methodist Episcopal Church in 1681. A new 
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or^ADization was eiTected; fnnds were nd^, 
Aiid t)ic Kuv. John P. Durhin electod president. 
All ctlioiont graniinar-Achool wa<4 at the name 
time sot t>ii foot. The cnuise of ^tudy followed 
the ^iienU outline of the New England colU^^eH. 
With Mr. DurbiD were ossooiAted Prufe>M>n ' 
Morritt; Caldwell, of mental philoM>i>hv; lioliert j 
Kniory, of ancient langii:i;;es ; t)ie liev. Jolin i 
M'Clintork, of tiic exact sciences. At pre^Mit the t 
nre-ideiiijy U held by the Rev. Dr. Charleri Col- | 

The catalo<;uo for lB5i exhibits one hundred I 
and forty-eiglit students in the four classes. 

JAMES T. AUSTIN. 
Jamea Trecotiiic Austin was l>orn in Boston, 
January, 1784. He was educated at the Latin 
School and Harvard Collej;i\ and on the coin- 
]iKiinn of hU courso at the latter institution in 
lb'J2, studied and conunenc.-d the jiraclice of the 
law. In 18'i6. he married a dauj^htor of KIl»ri<lj?e 
Gerry, then Vice-President of the United Sutes. 
He edited for a time a literury periodical entitled 
7/*«' Emerald^ but hU chief attain ti<m was given 
to Ills profession, in which hu rapidlv ro.^ to 
eminence. He became the Town Atfvocite in 
ISOi), was for twenty years Adv«>cnte of Suffolk 
County, and Attorney (Icncral of MassachuMitts 
fn>m 1832 to 1813. He was also a mcmlicr of 
the Ma<s.'i(hnsetts Legislature. In 18 1 j he de- 
livered a Fourth of July oration at LexiDj^ton, 
which w:is published, and in 1828 a Life of 
EPtridgo Gerry.* This work i* one of the host 
presentations of the Revolutionary worthies. It 
IS written in an agreeable »:tyle, and in addition 
to its narrative of the many ini])ortant public 
trau'iaetions in which Mr. (icrry was a prominent 
participant, gives us pleasant glimij>es of the 
domestic life of the Revolution, as in the follow- 
ing passages from n chanter on the " Private Life 
of the Members of the ProTincial Congress.^* 

Among the members of the proriDciftl congress, 
au«picion of levity in matters of religion— and every- 
tiling was then suppoM^d to have M>n)o conncxioa 
with tliii subject— would have boe.n fatal to an imli- 
vidual's iufluc'.iice. There were, however, many 
membc:*a in that asscmblv who had been accustomed 
to the elegancies and reltnement of polished society. 
Tlte ki;ig'4 government io Massachusetts had not 
indeed be^n able to borrow the splendour of a eourt, 
but it had in pome degree eopic<1 its etiquette and 
politeness, onl |>ossibly its lefts defenffible roannerai 
Distinctions existed in society not precisely consistr 
ent with republican equality, and a stylo of nd'lrcss 
and dcnortnicnt distinguished those who considered 
tliem:?clves in the upper circle, which was rii^ible 
long after the revolution had swept away all other 
relies of the royal government Tliis early habit 
induced some of the patriots at Watertown to 
indulge in a littl« more regard to dress tlian suited 
the eoonomy of the stricter puritans^ in a love for 
better hones, in a social party at dinner, or ercning, 
• io an atte;idance on balls and dancing parties, and 
ia a fontlness for fomale society of respectability and 
reputation. 

Moit mea have their besetting siaii It might 
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have been in rain that the necessity of reaaonaUe 
relax it ion was plea>lcd as an oxou^e for supposed 
frivolity. 'Vh% example of eminent men, tlieir 
friends too, on the otiier side the Atlantic, woold 
have been urged as an ezcuM equally ineffeetnsl, 
when aiii]>Ie retnliation was taken by the offending 
members in finding some of the sternest of the 
irritated moralists drinking tea, and eadeayouring 
to di.-gui«e this high crime and mi^emeanour by 
having it made in a coffee pot! This indulgenee 
of tn^te at the exfien^e of patriotism, this worse thaa 
biicchanaliaii intemperance, prevented lor a time any 
remarks on the " eourt imitations'* of the backsliding 
brethren. 

'Hie mem1>ers of the provincial congress lived ia 
the families of the inhabitants of Watertown, and 
held their doily sevtons in the meeting-house on the 
plain. Tlie eougrcAS opened enrlj, and ailjoumed 
for an hour to give the meml>en time to dine at one 
o'clock. Two sessions were usually held every day, 
and committees were often engaged till midnight 
The time, which could be cauglit from such (JBtigninc 
duty withont neglecting it, might well be devoted 
to rational diversion. 

A gentleman, who paid any attention to his toilet, 
would have his hair combed out, powdered and tied 
in a long queue, a plaited white stock, a sliirt ruffled 
at the bosom and over the hands, and fastened at the 
wri(«t with gold sleeve buttons, a peach bloom coat 
and white buttons, lined with white silk, and eta*id- 
ing off at the skirts with buckram, a fignred silk 
vest divided at the bottom, so that tikC pockets 
extended on the thighs, black silk small clothes with 
lartre gold or vilver knee buckles, white eotton or 
pi Ik stocking.^, large shoes with short quarters and 
buckles to uintcli. Tliis dress, sketched from the 
wanlntbe of a member, was not peeuliariy opprtv 
priate to Occasions of ceremony, but assumed with 
more or icss exactness by the faahionable geatlcmea 
of the day. 

The full bottomed wig. the red roqnelot, and the 
goM-hcadeJ cane, which are seen in some of oar 
ancient pictures, belonged to an earlier period, aad 
were at that time the appropriate habiliments of 
perM)ns distinguished for their age and wealth. It 
IS not many years since some examples of this anti- 
quated fashion were recognise i in venerable men. 
who belonged to those interesting times, and seemed 
to connect a past generation with the present 
Thcj have now, it is believed, ceased from any eoa- 
ncxion with society, if indeed any of them still have 
a being on the earth. 

Mr. Austin has also published Addresses de- 
liTcrcd before the Massachusetts Society for Sq>- 
nres!>ing Intcmpcranoe mid the Massachu«tts 
Mechanic AssociatioD, Remarks on Chfloning^ 
Discourse on Slavery, a Review of hb Letter to 
Jonathan Phillips in which he takea strong 
ground against agitation of the subJeoL and a 
number of documents on the Municipal Affidrt 
of Boston, and on professhmal subjects. He his 
also contributed to the Christian Examiiiar, and 
on political topics in the newspopers.* 

BAlfUEL U XVAPP. 
Samuel Lobbnzo KxArp, a volnininoas and useflil 
miscellaneous writer, and tlic author of nmneroiM 
original biographical essays in American liieniUu% 
was bom at Newlmryport, MassachnsettSi In 1784. 
lie was prcparc<l for college at the Phillips Act- 
domy at Exutcr; was graduated at Dartmooth tai 
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1804; atndiad law in the oflSoe of Chief-Jiistice 
Fer^ons^ and practised the profese>ion with racceaa. 
During the war of 1818 he commanded a regiment 
of i»tate militia etatiooed for the defence of the 
ocMist In 1884 he became editor of the Jh»ton 
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(hutiU; he also conducted the Boston, Monthly 
Jfaffottnc, to which he contributed several arti- 
desi. In 1826 he establii^hed the National B^ 
publican^ on tlie failure of which, after an experi- 
ment of two jeara, he commenced the practioe 
of law in New York city. In 1818 he published 
The TrattU of AH Bey^ a small volume pur- 
porting to furnish the observations of an Oriental 
traveller on the society and literature of Boston 
and Cambridge. This was followed in 1821 by 
Biographical Sletchei of Eminent Lawyen^ ana 
Statesmen, and Men of Letten ; in 1828 by the 
Genius of Free-Masonry^ or a Pcfenee of the Or- 
der; and in 1829 by Lectura on American Lite- 
rature;f in which he followed the subject, from 
its eartiest sources, with wannth and interest, 
lie was also the author of Sketches qf Public 
Characters drawn from the Living and the 
Dead^X a series of letters giving brief sketches 
of the leading politicians, authors, and artists of 
the United States. The Bachelor and Other 
Tales^ founded on American Incident and Cha- 
racter, appeared in 1836; and in 1832 a small 
volume, entitled Adriee in the Pursuits of LitO' 
rature.i It is de<licatod to the members of the 
. Kfw York Mercantile Library Association, and 
designed as a guide to the study of English lite- 
rature for persons en^ragcd in buMucs^. It con- 
tains a brief review of the hading £n«:li>h authors 
from Chauoer to the present time, witli occa>ional 
extracts, and a concise survey of European his- 
tory, as connected with literature and the pro- 
gross of learning, from the days of Homer to the 
settlemoit of the present United States. In 1833 
he published American Biography, or Original 
Biographieal Sketches of Bisttnguishei Ameri- 
cans, one of the most valuable of his many pro- 
ductions in this department of literature. The 
volume docs not profess to furnish more than a 
Fclection fnnn the many eminent names which 
have graced our anniila, and in this selection the 
author has been guided, in many instances, rather 
by his individual tastes and preferences than bv 
the actual eminence of the persona introduced. 
His sketches are anecdotical and spirited, draw- 
ing largely in many cashes on his own fund of ]ier- 
sonal recollection, and the work forms an agree- 
able and varied miscellany. It is rcunblished in 
the third volume of The Trcasiury of Knowledge 
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and Library of Reference.* Kr. Knapp was also 
the author of separate biogrnphies, in a condensed 
popular fonn, m Aaron Burr, Andrew JackH>ii. 
Daniel Webster, Thomas E<ldy, and in 1848 of 
Female Biography of Different Ages and Ka^ 
tions;i a pleasant volume, having many points 
of resemblance to his oullection of male oelebri- 
taea. 

In addition to these numerous and industri- 
ously prepared volumes, Mr. Knapp was the an- 
thor of several addresses delivered on various 
public occnsions. lie died at Hopkinton, l£asi^ 
July 8, 1838. 

LETIFRI8BI1L 
Lcn Frisbib was bom at Ips^vich, Vast., In th« 
year 1784, and wa9 the son of a clergyman of the 
place, lie was prepared for college at Ando\'er 
Academy, and entered Harvard in 1708. During 
his colk-ginte course he supported himself by writ- 
ing several hours a day as a clerk, and by teach- 
ing during the winter vacations. On the comple- 
tion of his course in 1802, he passed a year at a 
school in Concord, and then o^mnienoed the study 
of the law, a pursuit w^hich he was soon obliged 
to abandon on account of an afTv^ion of the eyes, 
from which he never entirely recovered, being for 
some years dependent on the kindness of friend 
who read to hnn in English and Latin, and to a 
writing apparatus which had been sugpe<ted for 
tlie u:»e of the blind, for the means of literary em- 
ployment. 

In 1805, Frisbie accented the post of Latin tutor 
in Harvard College, anu in 1811 wa^ promoted to 
the professorship of the same dejiartinent. In 181 7 
he married a daughter of Mr. John Mellen of 
Cambridge, and in the same year entered upon 
the duties of the professorship of ^ Natural Reli- 
gion, Mural Philosophy, and Civil Polity*' prefnc- 
itig hi.s course bv an Inaugural Address. In 1 821 
he wa<« attacked by consumption, antl sank in the 
gradual course of that disease to its fatal tennina- 
tion, July 9, 1883. 

Frisfbie's writings, were collected and published 
by his friend and fellow professor, Andrews Nor- 
ton, in 1828. The volume contains, in addition 
to the Address already mentioned^ articles oo 
Tacitus and Adam Smithes Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents from the North American Keview, J2Ss- 
viarks on the Bight and Duty of Oovemment to 
protidefor the Support qfBeligion hy Law^ from 
the ^ Christian Disciple,** extracts from notes of 
his professional lectures, and a few poems indnd- 
ing a version of Horace s epistle Ad Julium Flo» 
rvm, fin»t published in theUeneral Itepotitoiy and 
Review. l*hese remains show tlieir antlior to have 
been a vigorous thinker and good writ«r. Hia 
chief literary labors are inadequately represanted, 
as, owing to the weakness of hia eyes, be was a^ 
CQstomod to note down merely the headi or oooik 
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doniil pftssaget in )iU lectnrea, which ho ezpftiMM 
onilly when before his dost. 

O'le of his 1)06111^ * general favorite, A CaatU 
in the Air^ not inoludod in Uio volumo of hti 
writings, fint ap|)eftrad in the Monthly Antho- 
logy. 

A CMTU nc nn aiil 
ni tell you, frieii<1, what tort of wife. 
Whene'er I scan this scene of life, 

Inspires my wakiiifl^ schemes. 
And when I sleep, y^'nh furui so light, 
Dances before my ravished sights 

Id tweet fterial dreaina 

Tlie rose its blushes need not lend, 
Nor yet the lily with them blend. 

To captivate my eyes. 
Give me a check the heart obeys. 
And, sweetly mutuble, displays 

Its feelings as they rise ; 

Features, where pensive, more than gay. 
Save when a rising smile doth play. 

The 8<iber thought you see ; 
Eyes that all soft and tender seem. 
And kind affections round them beam. 

But most of uU on me; 

A form, though not of finest mould, 
AVhere yet a something you behold 

Unconsciously doth please ; 
Manners all graceful without art. 
That to each look and word impart 

A modesty and ease. 

But still her air, her face, each eliann. 
Must speak a heart witii feeling warm. 

And mind infunn tlie whole: 
Witli mind her mantling cheek must glo^r. 
Her vuice, her beaming eye must show 

An all-inspiring souL 

Ah! eould I such a being find, 

And were her fata to mine but joined 

By Hymen's silken tie. 
To her myself, m^ all I'd give, 
For her alone delighted live. 

For her consent to die: 

Whenc*er by anxious gloom oppressed. 
On tlie soft pillow of her breast 

My aching head Td lay ; 
At her sweet smile each eare should eease. 
Her kiss infuse a balmy peace. 

And drive my grieis away. 

In torn, Fd soften all her eare. 

Each thoug^bt, each wish, each feeling share ; 

Should sickness e'er invade, 
My voice should soothe each rising sigh. 
My hand the cordial should supply ; 

I'd watch beside her bed. 

Should gathering clouds our sky deform. 
My arms sliould shield her from the storm ; 

And, were its fniy hurled. 
My bosom to iU botts Fd \mr% 
In her deCenee uodaanted dtrt 

Dciy tho opposing world. 

Together shonUI onr prayers aseen J, 
Together humbly would we bend, 

To praise the Almighty name ; 
And when I taw her kindling oyo 
Boam upwards to her naUvs shy, 

My soul should oaieh tbafiaoi^ 



I Thus nothing should our hearte dividi^ 

I But on our years sereuely glide, 

' And all to love be given ; 

And, when life's little scene was o*er. 
We'd part to meet and pari no i 
But live and love in beavcn.* 



JOSEPH 8. BUCkMUIirrUL 
Joecpn Stevens Huckmikster, an eminent der- 
g^'niaii and scholar of Bost4>n, was bom at Port»- 
niouth, New llanii>shirc, May 26, 1784. His fiv 
thcr the Rev. JiHt;ph Buckminster, himself the 
son of a c]erg}'nuin, was for thiii^-tliree yean 
[tastor of the inaf«t oon$^iderable dongregational 
Society there, aiid died in 1818 at the age of sixty- 
one. 

The younger Buckminster "showed itronprly 
marked intellectual tendencies from his earliest 
years. lie loved books as 6(K>n as he oouhl onm- 
prehcnd what they were. He was tanght for his 
pa«tiine to read a chapter in the Greek Testament 
before he could be taught tlie langnage itsclt 
And when he was between eleven and thirteen 
years old — ^the period when, at Phillips Academy 
at Exeter, he was prepsred for college — his litersr 
ry curiosity was so eager that, beginning one day 
to read BoswelFs Johnson, as he chanced to he 
leaning on a mantel-piece, he forgot himself so 
V>ng and so completely, that he did not move, until 
he fainted from exhaustion. 

In 17S«7, he was entered in Harraril GoDege, 
and when he was graduated there in 1800, at the 
age of sixteen, hi.i perfonnaiice as the leading 
scliolar of his chtss made nn impresdon still fresh 
in Uie minds of the few tliat heard it, and now 
survive, und left a tradition not likely soon to be 
lost. In fact, his &'illogo conne had attracted 
much notice, and he had already come to be re- 
garded as the most remarkable yonng man who 
had appeared in New £i(^and for more than one 
generation. 

The two next years were spent by him as a 
teacher in the academy at Exeter, devoting his 
leisure to such a thorongli study of the ancient 
classics, as was at that time unknown among us; 
and then he cave throe years more to an equally 
thorough study of theologv, which had been liis 
favorite purnose from childhood. TliLs of oootn, 
was followea by his public appearance as a candi- 
date for tlie ministry ; but he had preached only 
a few discourses whien, eariy in 1805, he was set- 
tled over the society in Brattle-street,- Boston \-~ 
then, and from the period before the Revolotion, 
regarded as of metropolitan dignity among the 
congregations of New England. 

But there were cireoinstanoes eonneotod whh 
this decisive event In his life, which should not be 
|)ass6d over, because thev largely illnstrete the 
position and opinions of tne clergy with whom he 
was at the time associated, and jhad mach inflii- 
enoe on his own. 
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From tlie ini<I<]le of tlie ein^teenth ccntiirr, tlio 
old Poritonism of the Pilgrim Fathers hod bccoiuo 
much relaxed in Bie^ton mid its neighborhood. l>r. 
Channcy aiid his friends by no meuns acknowledg- 
ed the aatliority of tho Aasiiubly^s Shorter Cute* 
diism ; aiul the stem power of Calvini.<m necetssari- 
Iv died out yet more, o little later, when men like 
Dr. Freeman and Ihr. Kirkland ^vere enjoying the 
highest oonsidenitioo of tho community in which 
they lived. Mr. Bnckminster had been educated 
ainon^ the stniitest of the sect, in which, so far as 
Kew llampshire was concerned, his father was a 
leader. It was the old school divinity. But his 
own inqniries carried him in a difToictit direction. 
One doctrine after anothcrof thcCalvinistic Fybtein 
was given up by him, nntil at la^t he abandone<l 
H altogetlier, and as?«odatcd himself with the class 
then called Libi^ral Chri^'tian8 ; — the same, which, 
with some moditications, is now recognised under 
the less compreheiu>ive name of Unitarians. It 
was a great sorrow to his father; and once or 
twice, the yom^ man nearlv abandoned his pur- 
rait of the profesrion he had chosen, rather than 
ran counter to the feelings of one he so much ve- 
nerated. But, at last, the parental assent was 
given, and the dder Bnckminstcr preached his 
aon^s Ordination sermon. 
. His health, liowevcr, was uncertain. For fonr 
or' five years ho had sufiered from slight opilcp- 
tib attacks, and his fond and admiring parisn, 
alanned by their recnrroiicc, proposed a voyage to 
£nrope. He went in 1806 and returned in 1807 ; 
bot tliongh the interval of rekixation thus afford- 
ed him ivfreshed his strength and increaFed botli his 
resonroca and his earnestness to use them, no per- 
manent improvement in his health followed. Kor 
'did he misinterpret the sad signs of such a visita- 
tion. On the contrary, fW>m memoranda fonnd 
among hSa papeia, aa well as from letters to his 
father, it b plitin that be understood tho nsnal re- 
anlta cif tha terribia nuilaily with which he was 
ainictc«l,and fbrc5aw tho pnmable decsr and wreck 
of bia brilliant piiwers. But, though ho ahraya 



felt that he was standing on the threshold of the 
mo>t awfnlof human calamities and that he might 
be required to linger out a life gloomier than the 
grave, he never lost his alacrity in the perform- 
ance of labors however humble or however ardo- 
ons, and walked firmly and gladly onward in the 
IMth of doty, as if neither danger nor darkne» 
were before him. 

But, at la«t, the sumnrans came — n«>t with tlie 
dreadful warning he had feared, bnt with a single, 
crushing blow. He died in Bu$$ton June 9, 1 81 2, at 
n<x>n, after only a few da^-sof unconscious illness; 
and his father,'wlio was then in Vermont journey- 
ing for his health, died the next morning, without 
tlie least knowledge on his own part, or on the part 
of those near him, that his son was even indispos- 
ed, but saying, almost with his last breath, ** My 
son Joseph is dead !^ adding when assured that 
he must nave dreamed it ; ^ No, I have not wlept 
nor dreamed — ^he is dead;" a circumstmce, 
which, however much men were persuaded that 
it wa4 an accidental coincidence, produced an 
electric effect at the time, and will be remember- 
ed among the strangest c^ the few facts of its 
cla.<» that are recorded on unquestionaUo testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Buckminster was only twentv-cight years 
old when he died. Be was ordained as a clergy- 
man before he wos twenty-one, and having been 
absent in Europe eighteen nionths, the proper term 
of his public service was only about five years and 
a half. The period was certainly sliort; and when 
to this is added his youth, we may well be surpris- 
ed at the large space he filled in tlie interests of 
the community while lie lived, and the permanent 
results he produced as a Fcholar and public teacher. 
As a scholar, he did more to revive and esta- 
blish in Kew England a love for classical hterar 
turc, than any man of his time. Tlie period 
during which the study of the great Greek and 
Roman master4 was in favor, and when such a 
book as the ''Pietas et Gratulatio'' of 1761 could 
be pn»duced at Har^'ard College, was gone by. 
Tlie Revolution, its trials and consequenoes, had 
inn ^ai red the authority of such studiess and tliey 
had Well nigh died ont. IBs essays and reviews, 
above forty in number, scattcre<l through the 
Boston Monthly Anthology — ^a publication whidk 
did good ser%ice to the cause of letters between 
1808 and 1811, and out of which, not without his 
eiScient lielp, grew the Boston Athenicum, — show 
beyond all doubt his earnest efforts in this direo- 
tion. TVhen he was in £uroi>e in 180C-7, he col- 
lected a larger and more clioice librai^* of the 
ancient classics than was then possesf^d by any 
other private individual in tlie Unite«l States, and 
thus set the decisive example which has sinca 
been so well followed. If we add to this, that he 
not only invited young scholars to the fireest nsa 
of it4 trea<n]ro^ bnt by hia advice and example 
showed tliem how best to profit by his kindnesi| 
it will be nnderetood why it is not too much to 
say, that the fi^st impidse to that pursuit of chisd- 
ciu accomplishments in Ikn^ton and its neighbor- 
hood, which is still recognised there, is doe mora 
to him snd to his libraryi than to any other oanaa 
whatever* 

His apnaratot for the ilhiatratioa of the Bcrip- 
tures in their original huignaffos, and ibr thestnoy 
of BibUeal oritlolsm, constituted, however, the 
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iikM Important piirt of hi^oollectina of bcMibL In 
this branch of knowle 1;^s his divciKMoiit in the 
Antholo^r and Gciiefal Repository M Um way 
for that careful phi1o](>}fica1 learning vliioh now 
prerails so ponerally in <»iir schools of divinity. 
As A foundation for tliis, Mr. Win. WelK At Mr. 
Buckniinster''s undent desire, and under hi.>< Miper- 
intendence, publi'^hed in 1809 an edition of G rice- 
baches Manual Greek Testament; — tlie fir!«t in- 
stance of a Greek book ]>rintc4l with bccoinin;;care 
and accnracy in the l'uite<] States,* aTid still wo 
tfnppo.se the only instance of a Greek book onlercd 
in considerable nuinlxTs from this bide of the At- 
lantic, to supply the demand of Briti^ih scholars, 
Itccause it had not so early lieen poblishod in Enj^ 
land. It w:is he too, who, by tlie consent of all, 
was ap|»ointc<1 as the fir 4 lectnrer on the fonnda- 
tion laid in Harvard College by the elder Dexter, 
to promote a more critical knowleilgo of Sacred 
Literature — ^a «luty for which hewas just nre)iaring 
Itim^lf when he was suddenly cnt otf by death. 
In sliort^ it WAS he who fir^ took the stiidT of 
the New Testament from the old basi^ on whic^ 
it had rested] durin«; tlie fKM>r dtM*Uhsions and con- 
tn)\'ersie)^ of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when little more teaming was asked for than 
was to be found in auch books as Camnbt*irs Go«- 
peU mid Nfocknight^s Epistles; and piactHl it on 
the solid foundation of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, as settled by Mill, Wet<tein, and Grieshach, 
and as elucidated by the labors of Michaelis, 
Marsh, and liosenmnlfer, and by the safe and wise 
learning of Groti us, Lecl^rc, and Simon. It has 
been |>erinitted to few persons to render no con**i- 
denible a ser%')ce to the cause of Christianity in 
our Western W(»rld. 

But Mr. Buckminster*s great popvdar weceM 
was as a public preacher. His perbonal appear- 
ance, and p:irtic!ilarly the beauty of his ooante- 
nance, beaming with intelligence and goodne^; his 
voice remarkable for its sweetness and aolenmity ; 
and his gi-^acious manner, natural almm^t to care- 
lessness, but marked with great earnestness espe- 
cially in his devotional services^— all tliese circum- 
Btanccs favored, no doabt, the eftect of hie dis- 
oourses at thev were delivered. But we now 
lodge them only as compo.^itions which the press 
has given to the world to be estimated according 
to their appropriateness to the parpose for which 
they were prepared, and according to their intrin- 
sic literary merits. lie published oidy four dur- 
ing his lifetime; a short address at the ordination 
of his friend the Rev. Cluirles I^well, in 1806; a 
sermon on the death of Gov. Sullivan, who was 
his parishioner, in 1608 ; his brilliant Disconme 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Cambridge, 
in 1809 ; and in 1811, a sermon on thedentli of the 
Rev. Wm. Emerson, with who^e religiom society 
his own was miioh connected. Bnt after his death 
twenty-four of his Mcnnons were selected and pub- 
lished, in 1814, with a memoir of his life, bv his 
friend the Rev. S. C. Thatclier, to which, in 1829, 
another volnine was added, containing twenty* 
two ; and in 1839, the whole, with some extnioU 
from hU HSS. tliat had previously ai>pMired in a 
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religioos periodlGsI, were Doldished together im. 
two volumes. They are all osfefnlly written, or 
at least they seem to be so; and yet they wore 
all prepared when he was between twenty and 
twenty-eight years obi, as tlie hurried demands of 
duty called for them ; and they were all nece!«a- 
rily given to the press without tliat final reviaioa 
by tbeir author, which is always so important. 

Before his time,tho sermons of New Englaiid had 
been chiefly d<x^rinal, and genemlly either dull or 
metaplnVical ; and, although adiiTereiit style oC 
prenchin;!, one more practical and more marked 
with litemr)' grace and religious sensibility, had 
Itepm to prevail in Boston and its neighborhood, 
before Mr. Bnckminster appeared, yet only oe^ 
ca<iona1 discourses of the sort had been published; 
and tlie volume of his sermons printed in 1814 
nnilonbtedly gave the decisive and tiie guidinc 
impulse to the better manner that has prevailed 



DAYID HOFFIUX. 

Tins distinguished jurist and scholar was a native 
of Mar}'land, bom in the dty of Baltimore Dee. 
25, 1784, of a family eminent for its literary ao- 
colnpIi^hments. He early devoted himself to tho 
study of the law, and was for a long time one of 
its leading practitioners in the state. Incited bj 
a love of the profession and an ardent desire nr 
its advancement, he spared neither labor nor 
to advance its interesta. The position 
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which he held for nearly twenty rears, from 1817 
to 1836, as Professor of Law in the Univenrity of 
Maryland, enabled him to render his aooompGah- 
ments as a scholar directly available in this &• 
rection. He illustrated tlie study of the law in 
a series of publications ; the first of which, is- 
sued in 1817, was Ids Ctmrm of LtgaX iStwdW, a 
work which secured the respect of the soandest 
legal judgments; Marshall, Kent, Story, and Da 
AVitt Clinton, and other eminent on^orities at 
home and abroad, bestOMdng their oommendationa 
on it for the method and acumen c^its oonoeptioii 
and execution. This work re-appeared in an eii> 
hirged and improved fonn in 1836. His next poliH- 
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ctiioo was tlMlef«l OiifiiiMi in 188ft, a ineciiici 
and daborat»«siMMtion of the pructioe and stmljr 
of the kv. Tbe next year Mr. UofTinan admitted 
the imblie to a particiiMitioD of ioroe of liis indi- 
yklual moods and hnmoTB, the result of his study 
of hooks and the world, in his vohime of Essays, 
entitled JIise4llan4fnm Tkoughta on Jf<fn, Manners, 
mnd Tkin^ £y Anthtmy Grumbler, of Grumble' 
toa ITull, Etq. A Feoond volume, which may be 
re;:anled as a sejucl to this, followed in 1841, 
Viator; or a Peep into n»y SoU Book. A pos- 
sapre from the de«lication of the latter to Tliomaa 
D'Ojiy, Rv|., serj .•ant at hiw, London, will exhibit 
the author's motive and the general complexion 
of his thoughts ^ It is one of a series on a great 
variety of topics; the whole being designcil to be 
iQastrative and somewhat corrective of what is 
called the new scliool, and to portray the un- 
happy influences of the present mania in litera- 
ture over men, manners, and things, as they ap- 
pear, cliiefly on tins vide of the broad Atlantic — 
and also to recall readers to some retrospect of 
by-gone days ; and finally, to contrast them with 
that fashionable ultraism so prevalent here, and 
whidi is no less obvious in our kw, govenmient, 
morals, and n^gion, than it manifestly is in our 
popular literature.** Though in the form of light 
fiterature these books, in a pleasant way, eontain 
various important discussions of Liw, art, religion, 
litersture, m a style of popobir philosophy. They 
are the productions or a lover of books and of 
men. The brief ^horistie estfay was an ei'pecial 
fikvorite of the author. In the words of the 
motto of hia Note Book, from Bntkr— 

Tis IB books the chief 
Of an perfections to be plain aud brieC 

In the preface of his ** Introductory Letters** 
(1837) he mentions that ^ This volume, together 
with tlie two editions of the author*8 Course of 
Legal 8tudy, and his Legal Outlines, as also his 
Moot 0»urt DeehionBy and Abridgment of Lord 
Coio^o Reports with Notes, will aflTord, as he 
hopes, sufficient evidence, were any needed, that 
in brialing vp the law profei^sorshlp, the trus- 
tees have done the author no little injustice, and 
themselves ro great credit** The two last- 
named, "" Moot Court Decisions** and ** Coke*8 Re- 
ports,** werepre|nred for the prc^ but never 
published. The manuscripts are now in possea- 
lion of his fhmily,.by whom thev may at some 
future time be given to the worid. 

In 1840 he published, in Philadelphia, Legal 
JTtate, being a eondenoation of the leading ideae 
u relating to Frofeetianal Deportment^ contain- 
ed in ''A Course of Legal Study,** with tlie addi- 
tioQ of *^8ooie Counsel to Law Students.** In 
the vrefaoe to this book, Mr. Hoffman says : — 
**It nas been suggested to the author to publish 
separately, fai a small manual, the following oli- 
servatioiis on Professional Deportments, which 
forms a dSvisloa in the second volume of the 
work (Legal Stodv). This suggestion is acqui- 
esced in fhmi a deep conviction that tliei high 
tone of the bar baa suffered eome impairment, 
eonseqneut upon its immense increase in thie 
eonnt^ wHbin the last ten years — a miiM, as 
well as effM^ of the lainentallle fiict alhuled to. 
Bndi a mtlo ^ Vaile Mecum,* It la tlnrnght, might 
often piv>ve nscfWl, where tlie Urg&t woik might 



not be found; and with a sincere desire to do all 
the good to so noble a profession that may be in 
the author's humble competency, be now sobmHs 
this little voloroe.** 

In this short space may he fiwmd a fair expo- 
sition of the ruling motives of the life of thhi 
amiable and accomplished gentleman. In all the 
excitements of prote8s>ional oonte^ta, or in the 
privacy of social life, the Fame sentiments seem 
to have been breathed. To elevate, to refine, to 
bring into closer connexion those with whom he 
had business or social relution^ was with him a 
great source of olcasnre ; and there is apparent, 
everywhere in his writings known to the pub- 
lic, and in his private correspondence, a sin- 
cere and earnest desire to soften and ameliorate 
in every possible way, the hard and forbidding 
aspect presented to the begimier in his struggle 
with the world. 

After the tennination of his law profes^orshipu 
Mr. Iloffnian, with a view to relaxation, visited 
England and the Continent, where he remained 
for about two years. U]x>n his return he entered 
into the political campaign then pending, favor- 
ing with great earnestness the election of Gene- 
ral Harrison to the presidency, and was chosen 
one of the senatorial electors from the State of 
31ar3*land. Upon the conclusion of tlie contest 
he settled in Philadelphia, resinning the practice 
of the kw, remaining in that city until 1&47, In 
the full of whieh year he ngain visited Europe, 
with a view to the completion of the mat work 
of his life, entitletl Chronielee eelectea from the 
Originah of Cartaphilue, the Wandering Jew, 
During his residence in London he wrote a num- 
ber of able articles, exfilaining tlie political and 
social economy of the U. 6. government and 
people, which were publisheil in the London 
Timee^ and were highlv esteemed aa trutliful and 
reliable expositions of the subjects which they 
treated; The first volumes of the Cartaphilaa 
were published in London, in 1858, by Bosworth, 
in an origintd style. The design and object of the 
work was to represent, in as comimct and inte- 
resting view as possible, tlie History of the Worid, 
from the time of our Lord to the present; at 
the aame time leading the mind of the reader 
into a more full understanding and consideratioii 
of the position of the difierent nationa, their 
modes of goveniment, and many other interest- 
ing snbjecta, — ^but more particularly showing the 
condition of the different religious ecctF — their 
rise, causes, success, and the events which fol- 
lowed — altfx^ther forming a view of the most 
important changes in the positions of the nations 
since the commencement of the Christian era. 
This end is supposed to have been attained 
through the agenoy of Cartaphilus (the Wander^ 
ing Jew). The tradition is taken np by the 
author, and carrie<l sncoesiifVilly throng th^ 
whole work. The book was originallv intended 
to occupy six quarto volumes, two of which, ■• 
before inentione<l, had been published, and th« 
tliird print6d in proof save about one handred 
and twenty iiagcs, of which the manueeriot waa 
prepared and ready for the presa at the ume of 
the death of Mr. 11. Tliese throe Tolnmea la- 
ohide tlie JtrH serieiL the second volwne bri&f- 
Ing the ^chmiticlea^dowAtotbeyearofgrMe 
67i. 
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Of the accona seriM (of three To1nlne^ nukiiiff 
tlie nx) a great portion of the nuumscript had 
been prepared, bnt noi oorrectetl. 

TliU work, which in extent of reading Is wor- 
thy to rank with the folios of an earlier day, 
i]iow« the curimw tastes and literary diligence of 
the author, lie was always a careful conserra- 
tor of nntiqiiity ; nor did Ge neglect the preK-nt, 
as the valualtle collections of his library, which 
at several insinhnents have K-vh di.«jK)sed nf to 
the public, and are now catliercd in various pub- 
lic and private libraries, have fully witnessed. 

lie rctumcil to this country from England in 
December, 1853, and became enjragcd in the ar- 
rangement of his private affairs, which long 
absence front the country had made a source or 
some solicit u.le. In the jiropcr forwarding of 
this purpo>e he was much occupied in travelling. 
While on a vi/it to Xew York, in 1854, he died 
suddenly of a|K>pWxy, November 11th of that 
year. II is remains were taken to Baltimore for 
interment. 

Mr. Ilotfinan had woeived, during his life, a 
number of honorary degrees from different insti- 
tutions of learning* in this coantry and Europe, 
the principal of which were that of LL.D., from 
tlie Univer-ity of Maryland; alio a like degree 
from the Universitv of Oxford, England; and 
that of Juris Uln. Doct. Gottingcn, beindes 
other honorary degrves from several societies 
of " SatanUj* 

WAMm AS9 A t iwwsw r r m oM vn iHiBOUOonoai vo 



Bnt, yea all remember hew, seme thii^eenlaries 
ago, a powerfal monareh, and the wisest of men, tkas 
chronicles a Irtson of hmnility for all aathow eae 



In the followiog pages my readers will find I hare, 
in some degree, consulted the prevalent taste, by 
endeavouring, oeeoMicnaUy, to convey my moral, or 
instruction, as the case may be, in •omething after 
the fashion of a tale! and, when this is not the case, 
by imparting to each theme as much of life and ease 
as may consi^ with the nature of my to|iic»— and of 
my own nature. And yet truly, I have never seen 
any reason why the gravest, nay, even the most re- 
condite subjects, may not be popularly, nnd some- 
times even sportively bandied; and I believe that 
the writings of the philosophers, of tlie school-men, 
and even of the eariy lathers of the *' mother church," 
might be thus dealt with, and profiUbly withal, yet 
without the least disparagement of their dignity — 
and that when so taken up, our mrfaee renders may 
thus giun some knowlet^c of facts and opinions in 
forgotten literature and science, that otherwise might 
never have reached them I Be this as it may. I sliall 
complete my series. In my own way, both as to mat^ 
ter and manner, justly hoping, but not ardently crav- 
ing, that if in tlie present day and generation, very 
many should be dbposed hnmouronsly to say of me— 

Oar aatbsr tbos with staCd safBctoaej, 
Of all omaiiicBoas omalicleacjr, 
Bcru (as vbo woald aot beda. 
That hsd, Uk« him. so rnach wlUHaf) 
To kt It tei la booksof sH sorts, 
la daodsdoMS Istgs aa4 soisll softs 1^ 

the ffeneration after it may possibly exeUum, "Oh 
'. Yaiidal age, now gone by I it was not fftven to thee, 
whilst in the tartUm^e^ to be nourished on the pith 
and marrow of that author ; but we, wlio are now 
in the muscia and bone of maturitr* profit by his 
eonnsels, and take Just pride la Km old-fashioned 
wisdom.* And thus is It that authors do sometimes 
take comfort unto themselves, even at the moment 
that some Zoilus would deprive them of this SMMt 
bsnign scltoomplaeeMj, 



that is, and will be, eqaallv true in all post» p 
and future a ge s * * m « san be admomiMkei-'-or makiko 
•ooKS fA^r* M no en d muck ttndjf U a w em r i n eai of 
the Jetk," And yet it would seem strange that m 
his day, when printing, stereotypes, andst— m- p rsM 
es were wliolly unknown, Solomon should have had 
rea.«on to fed so strongly the vanity, and abiolate 
nothingiieva of authoivhipl Where are now the 
works, nay even the names of the myriads who then 
toiled for fame, if, for a bubble so perishable, they 
did toil, which hath ever seemed to me a most onphi- 
losophical libel against the whole fratemitv ef ao- 
thora, from Solomon's to the nrcsent day f I eaiifwt 
harbour the thouglit that the love of famo ever 
guided the pen of any author, be he a maker ef pri- 
mers or of folios, and whether ha were a Pariey or a 
Sliake«peaTe, a Pinnock or a Milton, a Bos er a 
Bacon, a Jack Downing or a Newton 1 — but eoatra- 
riwisc. I do verily opine, that neariy everr ether 
conceivable motive, rather than the wve ofprsise, 
either present or nosthumous, has attended them 
tlirougliout their labours of the pen ! To reeonnt 
the incitements th.-it may ]>rompt and nourish au- 
thorship, would iUclf require a volume, in which 
fame, however, would occupy but an insiffnificaat 
section. Even in Lord Byron, it was the dreai of 
CMMMi, an indomitable imagination, a partial. misaa- 
thropy, or rather a disgust towards some men and 
things, a strong love of satire, an arrogant contampt 
of ignorance and of folly— and, in fine, a thousand 
other motives which stimulated his pen more eon- 
stantly and fer^-ently, than any regard for ** golden 
opmiona"* And though Uie noble author has said, 

*rb pWssaat sava to s«« on^t aasM la Priat; 
A book's a book, althooch therals aotblag la%; 

yet all know the spirit with which this couplet wm 
written, and tliat no one was less inclined than his 
lordship, to practise what he so much condemned ia 
ot!iers. The truth is, fiuneis the la«< and («ul of all 



the motives that lead to authorship of any fciad— 
and if the lives c^ Voltaire— of Lope de Vega^-of 
Bacon — of Sir Walter Scott, nay of all other volu- 
minous writers, be closely examined, I cannot bat 
think it would be found that much stronger, aad 
more numerous incitements, than the praises efmsa, 
led them on from small bejrinniu^ to great rssuHsi 
in autliorship. Toung, in bis epistle to Pope, his 
reeonle«l some of the motives ; and he might have 
easily filled his poetical letter with them. 

BoBM writo eonfla'd bj ^jtle : soom bj dsbt; 
Some, for *tlt hundaj ; some b«eaas« *tto wets 
Another writos boeavM hte Iktker writ 
Aad prares bimsstf a bastard bj Us «IL 

And I may add, some write beeause they ars flie 
merriest crickets that chirp ; otherst lest they sfaeold 
be drowned in their own ^Jl, did they not periodi- 
cally vent their spleen ; some write from mefe rspl^ 
tion of learning; otliers from doubts whether they poe- 
sess any I W ith some, eompositioa is searee an liitil> 
leetual toil, hot affords them the higheit mental griti- 
fication ; with others, it is a labonr essential to the 
fixntion of their thoughts, and to the asesrtainmsBi 
of their own resources ; some, withoot the least eUey 
of selfishness, are aetnatcd solely by the hope ef b^ 
nefiting their readers; others ars prompisd by 
every other selfish consideration, save that of fiuna 
Be the motive, however* what it nay, no aatiier, la 
eor day. Judging from the past^ eea repose wHh 
rnueh eonndenee, oa seeiirinf the grattfiil leasn^ 
branee of future agen Dr. Miason wes the Idol ef 
hisday.andCBrharfafeaenrtleaaltorl bvthltBit* 
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tMNMiT, -vhick wmde bim, now repoMs on nuuiy 
«!;«lT«a, as mere dead Initiber; and even oar tcho- 
kri Mcm to delight in deiiionstrAling bb etyinolo- 
gieM tgnoraneccl Who, of Uib nineteenth eentory, 
now raidi tho Rnmbler f — not one in ten thoucoiid ! 
Who, as ia former diiya, now uith deb'ght pore over 
bU tralj admirable live* of the PoeUf Kot one. in 
as ma:<y hundred — ^bis poetry f one here and tberc>— 
Lis 3litcell«neoas Works f tearee any I And so of 
Hilton, Pope, Bolingbroke, Goldcnjith, with the ex- 
ception of bia Vicar of Wakefield; and llaroe, like- 
wise, excepting bis History of Eigland. Who now 
reads Spenser — Chaucer — Ben Jouton — Davenant — 
Glorer — Marvell — Daniel — Cartwrigfat— Unrdis — 
Chaniberlarne — i^ir Philip Sidney — Sir John truck- 
ling, or even the best among the^early English dra- 
raatic writers I — few, very few ! AnJ, may we not 
with troth ask, are not tlie plays, even of the im- 
mortal bard of Avon, comparatively bat IKtle read, 
end still less often enacted ; and have they not re- ! 
eently sought more genial realms, and become more 
&mi]iar to Gcmian, tlian even to English cart! 
Well bath Spenser exelaimed» 



Mow manr prrrat ones may mnemberrd ba, 
\jrhlch in tlM>lr dnrs moM fjunousljr did flourish 
Of whom no word «e hear, nor fttjcn now seo. 
Bat as tblocs wip'd with fpoDg* do perish I 



6UUAN a TERPLAITCK. 
GuuAX Crommeun Yerplaxck, a imin« which 
bi itself Indicated its owner's descent from tltt 
fr^undtn of the Empire State, was bom in tlie 
city of New York. He was one of the dass of 
1801, of Colombia College, and afterwards de- 
Toted himself to the kw. 

After being admitted to the Bar, Mr. Vcrplanck 
passed several years in Europe. On bis n.*tnm, 
he became interested in politics, and was elected 
a ineinber of the State Legislature. In 1818 be 
delivered the first of tlio series of public nd- 
drcs«es on which bis literary reputation is mainly 
founded. In this discourse, pronounced on the 
anm*versnry of the New York lli^^torical Society, 
after Uuiienting the lack of interest in the history 
of ih«r own coimtry manifested by his fellow- 
countrymen, he announces as his theme The Early 
Enrupesn Friends of America. In pursuance of 
thb subject he Introduces well sketched imrtraits 
of Las Casus, Williams, Lord Baltimore, Penn, 
Locke, Oglethorpe, Berkeley, and HoUis. From 
these names bo p::8scs to a tribute to the virtues 
of the Dutdi and tlie Huguenots, and an enforce- 
ment of their claims to American gratitnde. The 
comment which this portion of the discourse 
occasioned, furnishes snflicient evidence of the 
popular ignorance on the subject, and the need 
of the orator's exertions to aroufo bis fellow- 
tovj-nsmen to an assertion of the at least eonal 
daims of their progenitors to those of any other 
portkm of the Union, to the honor of having 
€«tab1i<ibed the orinciples and the proeperity, the 
wise thconr and suoce&«fh1 practice of onr con- 
fWeracy. Mr. Verplanck*s address passed through 
wveral c<liticn^ and secured him the respect of 
Jho friemis of American history thronghoiit the 
laml. In the following year a little volmne of 
poVttical verse. The State Trivmrirate^ a PoHti- 
M/ Tale, and The EpUtlu ^ Brtret Jfajar 
AWarPi/^, appeared anonymously. Itsauihor- 
Milp liaH never lieen cbiimcd, but Mr, Vcrplaiiok . 
has nsoally received the credit of having liad the * 
fiblof band In lu prudaetkm. Tha aatlni ia prin* | 



dpaHy levelled at the laadation of De Witt CHn- 
ton by bis party friends, and contains a cloee 
review of tne governor's literary pretensions. 
Tlie volume is plentiAilly gami^]led with pnilego- 
menn, note*s and other K>bolastic trimmings fty 
SeribleruM Dvthy^ LL.D, Among the squilfs of 
the town wits of tliii* period is a clever brochure, 
attributed to Veq>lanck, on the inauguration of 
Dr. lIo»ack as P^e^i<lent of tlie New York llisto- 
rical Society. Iris entitled, Proei$ Verbal of the 
Ceremony of JinfaUation. The dif(tiiigui>lied 
political and other local cilebrities of the day are 
mtroduceil as a committee of arr.ingement, neve- 
rally taking part in the grand ceremonial. 
General Jacob Morton, Dr. \ alentine Mott, the 
learned Dr. Graham, and other c-ity magnates, 
tender various addresses in doggrel Latin. Mr. 
Simpson, of the Park Tlieatre, acts as stage 
manager for the ceremony. At an imfiortant 
stage of the proceedings, after a coun« of ap- 
plause, music, and punch, the oath of office b 
thus ludicrously ailministered in the investiture 
of tho new incumbent, who was the successor of 
Clinton, upon whom much of the satire turns, in 
tbeoffioe— 

Juras Clinton adorare, 

Piff—psff— puffers, «t laadara. 

To which the President shall reply,^ 

JuTo Clinton sdorare, 

Piff— paff— puffere, «t bradare. 

This was printed anonymously, ^ for the nse of 
the member?," in 1820.* In the same year, Mr. 
Verplaiick was cliaiiman of the Conmiittee on 
£<lucation, in the legielature. He soon alter ac- 
cepted the rnlfe^^or^bip of the Evidences of 
Christianity in the General Protestant £])i^co)>al 
Seminary, and, in 1824, publifbed E»ay$ <m the 
Kntvre and Cert of the Varioue Etida^eee nf 
Betealed lieligion.i 

In this work, in addition to tlie usual biFtorical 
argument of tlie authenticity of the Scriptnrea 
from the testimony of mankiml, the agreiment of 
prophecy with the events which have occurred 
since its promulgation, tbe harmony of tlie four 
Evangelists, and other points of a like character: 
tlie author brings* in evidence the adaptation ci 
the Christian religion to the felt requirements of 
tbe mind of man, two lines of argument which 
bave generally* been seimrately urge<l, but wliicli 
our author ngbtly regards as mutually aiding 
one another. This work, while cIobc in its argn- 
ment, is written in a fluent and elegant manner. 
It was followed in tbe succeetling year by An 
Euay on the Doctrine ^ Contraete.X Tha 

• Thut clTnn* of wlr# A\A f>*>t rv\<\f the loki- tnffttl^ b^ 

titclr eanifi tn % jmdnpKtpl, tk^h** hn^nrvKniK Oftii'i i)i« tfth«r 
%\Af^ bcnrtnf* rl»c trtlif^ ^ An Arroinht nf AMfn^lrth C<h4x u>d 
other Ci-tehrntcd WifttrftM KfV Tutk \ \n % X^-tX^f flmni ft 
Tmrcller tn hti Frk nd In F<r.tilK C4iM»llna,** Thli Vtn dii1« 
Janniry. ISJfk It vn^ A dc^f> fife uf %ht r^aTt mtrd liDitonbT* 

KTMitm fifths fnfmt«M i>f Hip Dktoitr^f ftiut Dtpmrjr *!>ft ' 

uniU'r^hHid Xi^'h^ Ht iLiiih<]r| irnd whti IjhI aI Irr.H m n|Bftl 
tali'M villi Yi,\f> cfpricrif mlA In trw Milti1<*ji1 Wnm. M hlit liir«'llwp«r 

t KfW Tirrl. OiiW. WjkpT* 1^*4. Evft |in. til. 

J flti r^sjiy mi ll*e T>s-ttrifni ^ Cnntrnrl* t «*hTif An lx\9(^Yrf 
h«w C*' 111 Mid K if* Atf»ti<*d In Xjxw ami Mftmli hr C^pi^ftf^ 
Hit nu lvrrr»n i^r ]lttAdi<|unlr VtXt^^ Hy Ovlan C, VprtiUit^ii, 
Otii^ iLH L-tii HiCquiiiu rt B<tTiiiiiu JtD« AMtnr, XMat^^ ], || 
If* «/«< «f jmr^^ K*4 Vurk \ Q,ttt. Orrlll 1i^ %f% 
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Axithi^r's objoet in tidt trMtine It to wUle, *o fiy* 
119 inAV be, ** the nature and degree of equalitr 
repiired in oontractA of nuitual interest, a^ well 
in reference to inadequacy of price, at to tlie more 
TiM^rpWxin); diHicnltjr of ineqoality of knowledge.^ 
Tlie usually received imixiin of earsai emptor 
he co:iceivos to ite unsound, and urges Uuit the 
laws regulating insurance, by which the owner 
of the property is bound to furnish the under- 
writor with the fallout infonnation touching its 
character and hazanl^ should be extended to 
ca^.'is of bargsiin and sale, in which the avowed 
interest of lx>th parties is to furni»h an equiva- 
lent in value. In the sale of articles whoi« value 
is not dctcrutinable, or wliere the buyer receives 
no ffiiarantce and purchases on tliat condititin, 
such infonimtion Is nut obligatory on the Keller, 
nor i.s he boand to refund in case of a sudden rise 
or full in. the article after the sale, which neither 
anticipated with certainty at tlie tima. Tho 
essay was occasioned by a desire to check the 
spirit of speculation which has so often run riot 
over tho American community, and the ^thor, 
at its outset^ makes special reference to a purcliase 
of tobacco in New Orieans ^y ^ p^rty who had 
rio»session of the fact of a treaty of peace having 
been signed between the United States and Great 
Britain, at tlie depressed market price of the 
commodity. As soon as the news ou which tlie 
purcha-ser traded was known to the seller, he 
brought suit to recover the propert}'. The sale 
wan finally pronounced valid by Chief-justice 
Marshall. 

In 1825 Mr. Verplanck was elected Member of 
Coiigre^ from the city of New York. He re- 
mained in the House of Representatives for eight 
yearns and, though seldom appearing as a speaker, 
was prominent in inanv measures of importance, 
and especially in tlie advocacy of the bill extend- 
ing tlie tenn of copx-right fn>m twenty-eight to 
forty-two years. At tiie close of the sesiion (that 
of 1830-1) in which this measure was pa^setl^ Mr. 
Verplanck received the well merited compliment 
of a public dinner from ^ a number of citizens 
distinguished for the successful cultivation of 
letters and the arts."* The theme of his speech 
on tlie occasion was The Law of Literary Pro- 
perty. It is included in his collected discourses. 
In this he maintains tliat the right in the product 
of intellectual is tlie «ame as iJi that of manual 
labor. 

In 1827 Verplanck, Sands, and Brrant united 
in the production of an Annual, called The Talk' 
maa. It wuh illustrated vrith engraving* from 
pictures by American artists, and continued for 
three successive years. In 1888 the volumes 
Mere rei>iiblislied with the title of MUeellanieo 
Itrst publUhe.i under the naino of Tho Taluman^ 
by G. O. VerpUinck, W, 0. Bryant, and Robert O. 
6and'«.t These volumes oontain some of the 
choic^t productions of their distinguished im- 
thofs. Many have idnce ap|>eared In the col- 
lected writings of Bryant and Sends. One of 
the pleasant papers which may be readily from 
subject and style traced to Verplanck*s pen, 
is devoted to JUmiHioeoMm of Kern Yorh^ always 



nnlnvidi^ theme in bis handc biieSSniralne 
of Diooouroeo and Addrootoi •» Subfoeio ^ 
AmorieoM Biotory^ ArU^ and LUoraluro^ iy 
OulioM C. Vorjflnnek^ appeared IhNn tiie press of 
the liarpera.^ It oontains, in addltiun to the Ad- 
dresc^es already spoken o^ an enlugy of Lord 
Baltimore; an address oo the Fine ArU ; n Tribole 
to the Memory of Daniel H. Barnes a wdl known 
schoolmaster of New York, in which be does 
Justice to the calling as well as tl>e indiTidual;an 
address at Columbia College on the tlistingoisbed 
gniduates of tluit institution, among whom be 
particularises Hamilton, Jay, Robert R. Living- 
ston, De Wiu Clinton,! Goovemeur Morris, and 
Dr. Mnson. The volume closes with an address 
b«^ore tlie Mercantile Library Assodation, some- 
what nmilar in purp<ise to a lectore ck^vered 
near the dose of Uie same yestr bdbre the 
Mechanics^ Institute,! which eootains an admi- 
rable enforcement of tlie inutnal dependence of 
art and sdence, the toil of the brain and Uie VoSi 
of the muscle, on one another, and the importance 
to the bu^oess and working man of fitersture as 
a rational recreation as well as practical instrtiotor 
in his career. 

In 1838, Mr. Verphmck also deliTered a dis- 
course. The Right Moral Influence and Um rf 
Liberal Studiee^ at the commencement of Oeneva 
College, Aug. 7, 1833 ; and in 1834, on a simikr 
occasion at Union College, i|K>ke on the Inflaenee 
qf Moral Caveee vpon Opinion^ Seienee, euid lUe- 
rature. In 1838, he delivered one of the most 
celebrated of his discoorses, The Ameriean 
SeJiolar^i at Union College. The object of this 
production is to show that the mental activity of 
America, the general dissemination of intdli- 
genoe, the open path to every speeiea of intdke- 
toal distinction, more than oounterbolanoe the 
opportunities for schdastio retirement, in wliich 
the new is as yet inferior to the dd world. Tho 
student is warned to build his cuKcr in referenca 
to the sphere d Its employment, and not risk lilt 
happiness and usefulness by an inordinate longii!^ 
for, or imitation of, modek*fonned under diffcren: 
circumstances of age, society, and soiL 

In 1844, the first number of an editioa of 
Shakespeare's Phiys, edited by Mr. Verphinck, 



t Is hto ramarks on OlBtoa 1m kM a 1 
forgetniliMM oTold dlaielllll•t^— 

*■' The memory of De Wiu Cllatom tke first graAute ef ow 
Alma Mater after the peaee «r 17l«. Is anotbar briJila«C wU 
treasured poesettlon or this coUcfSL Aftar the mnummm 
tributes whlcb hara m reeantly bi-aa paid ta kla — aory , au J 
•apecUIIr that lomlnoiu tIw of his dianeter m • echelar a 1 
a statesman, aa the promoter off^ood adueatloa and Bfctei Im- 
provemeat, oootalned la tba dIaeoorM lately daMvwcd ftom 
tlito place by Profeaaor Baavlek, aoythbif I oeald aw i^y 




ceneioaa and pvbHe^iitod pcopk. ForwIiatevwarBaHy 
animoalty mtelit baTa ever bHadad ma to bk viarita, bad dM 
awny loos before bis death: and I oooM aov attar hb boeiB 



• Kola ta 
p^tlC 
tSvolallM^ 



DtoeaamoMd AddN«at» bf O. a TofylMA, 



•tX«wY«ili,Mlll 



praiare witboot the ImpnlatloB of hollov pfalcttoa fro 
or tbe mortlfyinfr eoR«eloatnco« la niy mn Vramt, of lo ii di r 
Inir aawtlllng and laidj Jaitko to aoblt de4fM «od fNoi 
poblle iorTka." ^ ' ^^ 

1 Leotora latrodnetonr la Iha Cet—o fBdaaliae Liilf n 
beforr tbe Meobanlee* laailtoU oC Ibo CHj oT Ntfw Tadc, 
NoT.t7.1fifl& ByQNNaaCYrrpbuidL XewT«rii:IMiL 

I The Advantacea aiid the Damrora af iha An ' - — - 
A DtMoorte delWrfod aa tha dur pMoedlOff Hi 
•neoe«*meat of Uahia OalleeOnly K UM. 
Teiplaaik. V^Yoikz wS^mdhm^^Um 
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CTCLOPiEDIA OF AlffJtlCAN LITEBATUBB. 



Tbe pabBcation was eompletod is 
1847, Ibmiiiig three kige octavo voluiiiw.* The 
object of the piiblishen wee to combine in tbe 
pictoritl depaitmeiit^ the attractiom of t}ie care- 
M historical drawing ofsceiies aud costouies of 
Plancbe and Harvey with tbe imeginative de- 
iigns of Kenny Meadowy which had recently 
appeared in the London editions of Knight and 
^raa. Mr. Verplanck*s labors consist of a revi- 
sion of the text, in which he lias» in m>me cases, 
i&trodnced readinga varying from tliose of the 
onlinary editions, of selections from tlie notes of 
former editors^ and the addition of others from 
his own pen. An excellent and novel feature of 
tbe latter is foond in the care with which he has 
pointed oat in the text several of the colloquial 
ezpreseiotts often called Americanisuu, which, 
out of nse in Englanil, have been preserved in 
tiiis coontry. Mr. Verphuick has also given ori- 
ginal prefaces to tlie plays, which, like the notes, 
have the ease nnd finisb common to all his pro- 
ilnctions. His comments are judidoas, ana be 
has drawn hie information from the best sonroea. 
Mr. Verphmck has for many years divided his 
time between the dty of Xew York and his 
ancestnd homestead at Fishkill Lauding on the 
Hudson, m well preserved M mansion, in which 
the Societv of the Cincinnati was founded. He 
is one of the Commissioners of Emigration of the 
dtv, a member of the vestry of Trinity church, 
and ii the incmnbent of many otlier positions 
€i trust and usefulness. He preserves in a hale 
old age the dear ruddy complexion with the 
ictivityof jooth. 



Of wbefc iaealcolable influence, for good or for 
evil upon the dearest interests ai tOL'icty, must be 
the estimate entertained for the character of the 
great body of teadier% and tbe eousequent respeet^ 
Ability of thd individuals who compose iL 
• •••••• 

What dse b there in the whole of our sodal sys- 
tem of such eztendve and powerful operation oa 
the national diaracter I There is one other influence 
more powerftd, and but one It is that of the 
HoiBUL The fonna of a free government, the 
piovittOBa of wise Icgislatitm,. tbe schemes of the 
statesman, tbe saerifiees of the patriot, are as nothing 
eompared with these. If the ftiture dtisens of our 
repnblie are to be worthy ai their rich inheritance^ 
they must be made so prindpnlly through the virtoe 
sad intelligence of tlidr Mothera. It b in the 
•ehool of matenial tenderness that the kind nflectibns 
must be first ronsed and made habitual — theeariy 
■sotiment aifUtj awakened and ri^tly directed^* 
the sense of ivlj and moral rcspoiisibibty unfolded 
sad enligbtcaed Bni next in rank and in efficacy 
to that pure and holy sonree of moral biflaence is 
^ of the Schoolmaster. It is powerful already. 
What vonld it be if in every one of those School 
dhtnets wbieh we now count by annually inereas- 
tag thoiMHid% there were to be found one teacher 
vdVuifonaed withaol pedantry, religious without 
Ugetiy er foantidsm, proud and food of bis prefos. 

SSJV^ Waotf-eati, •XMnto4 bjr H. W. Oewrt. tfWr 

^sMMOTHplMMk, LL.DL, vttli cXm IntratecttMi, V^ 
•tejM^lMiaMsdteled. la • wli^ Herfsr A BnttMS 

t WmittslMbilstaihellssssiy ifltaBlsl B. 



aioo. and hoaoored in the discharge of iU 
How wide would be the intdWet^ial. the 
flueace of euch a body of men I Many such we 
have already amongst ue— men humblv wise and 
obscurely uscfol, whom poverty caauot deprcas, nor 
neglect dcgradsb Bui to raise ap a body of sadi 
mca, as numerous as the waaU aad the dignity of 
tbe country dcraaod, their laboors mu«t be fiUy 
remunerated, aad thenrndves and thdr calling 
cherished and hoooarcd. 

The •choolmaster'B oceupatioa is laborious and 
ungrateful ; its rewards are scanty ai.d precariona 
He may indeed be, aad be ought to be, aiiiiuated by 
the consciouftoecs of doing good, that best vf all eoa- 
solatioiiSfe that noblest of aU motives. But tliat too 
must be oftea douded by doal>t and uncertainty. 
Obscure and inglurMNia as fait daily occupation may 
appear to learned pride or worldly ambition, yet to 
be truly saceecafnl and happy, he 'must be animated 
by the siHrit of the same grvat principles which i»> 
spired the most illustrious bendactors of mankind 
u be bring to his task high talent and rich ae4uire- 
ment, he must be content to look into distant yean 
for the proof that his labours have not been wasted 
— that the good setd which be daily scatters abroad 
does not tall on stosiy ground ard wither away, or 
among thorns, to be choked by the cares, the delu- 
sions, or tlie vices of the world. He must solace hia 
toils with the same prophetic faith that enabled the 
greatest of modem philweophcfa,* amidst the ncffleet 
or contempt ui his own times, to re^nrd himself aa 
sowii.g the seeds of truth for posterity and the care 
of Heaven. He must arm himself agninst diMp 
pdntment aad mortification, with a portion of that 
same noble confidence which soothed the greatest 
of modem poets when wdghed down by care and 
danger, by pover^, old age, ai^d LllndneM^ still 

—In y w p l istfa drtmm W bkw 
TlM jootli aabura, with piovs swil 
Ibmm each virtas ftvm bfa Moed psgs. 



He must know and he must love to teadi his p«- 
pils, not the meagre dements of knowtedse, but the 
secret and the use of thdr own iatdlectud strength, 
exciting aad enablinff them hereafler to raise for 
themselves the veil which eoveia the majestic form 
of Truth. He must fed deeply the reverence due 
to the youthful mind fraught with mishty though 
undeveloped energies aad slTeetioiia, and mysterious 
and etenid de«tinie& Thence be must have learnt 
to reverence himsdf and bis profcsdon, and to look 
upon its otherwise ill-requited tuiU as their own ex- 
ceeding mat reward. 

If such are the diflienlties and the diseourage- 
ments— such, the duties, the rnqtiveai and the con- 
solations of teachers who are worthy of that name 
and trust, how imperious then the obligitioa upon 
every enlightened dtiaea who knows and foda the 
vdue of saeh aaea to aid them, to cheer thcasp and 



I 

Tub anthor of the Mf Oabm BueM^ was the 
I yonngesl son of m fanner and reviilutionary Mil* 
; dier, and was bom at 6dtiuit», lla.«a., January IS, 
j 1785. He had bnt few cdocational advantagMi 
I as, according to tho memoir prefixed to hia poenm 
I la ISlfl, no adiool waa tnogfat ia tbevilbige, ex* 
I eepi during the three winter monthe; and na m 
t mistaken Men of eoonoiny ehrnya governed the 
I adecUon of >tenclier> be waajenanJIy aa IgnoranI 
hiaMBQiL 



1 



aAHUEL WOODWOBIH. 
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Some JaT^nHe rersM writtan bj yomui: Wood- ! 
worth attnict<Ml tlie attention of Uie villnfEe cier- 
cysiuin, the Rer. Neheiniah Ttiomaa, who pire ' 
Jiiin a wiQter^s instruction in tlie classics, and en- ; 
deavoretl to rais^e an ainoant nutiicient to ^Qi>port ; 
him at oollege, hnt witlioot Micoe«. lie wm soon 
oiler approiiticcd to a fyriDter, the trade of hit 
choice, Ucnjuinin Russell the editorandpohlisher 
of tlie Columbian Centinel, Boston. Ue reniain- 
od with his employer a year after the expiration of 
his indentures, and then removed to New IlaTeOf 
whore he commenced a weekly paper called th« 
Bellea Lettre$ Repotitory^ of which he was ^ edi- 
tor, iHiblisher, printer, and (more than once) car- 
rier. The latter doty was probably one of the 
lightest, as the periodical, after exhau^tlllg the 
cash received in advance, was disoontinncd at the 
end of tha second month. 




^^ 



^L 



^>t/^^ 



Several of Woodwortli^s poems first appeared in 
The Complete Coiffeur; or an £.««say on the Art 
of Adorning Natural and of Cre:iting Artificial 
Bennty. By J. B. M. D. Lafuy, LadieV liair Dro8»- 
er, 1817. This is a small volume of aboat two 
hundred papre<:, one half being occupied with m 
French translation of the otiier. H. Lafoy was 
probably ambitious to follow in the footsteps of 
the illustrious Hu^^^ins, or perhaps regardea the 
affair as a shrewd mode of advertising. It is to 
be hoped he paid Woodworth well fo this lite- 
rary job. 

Woodworth left New Ilaven, and after a brief 
sojourn in Baltimore, removed to New York in 
1809. In 1810 he nuirried. During the contest 
of 1812 he conducted a qoarto weekly paper en- 
titled The TTar, and a monthly Swedenboipan 
magazine, Tht HaUynA Luminary and Theologi' 
eaX Repository, Both were onsuccessfuL His 
next literary undertaking was a contract in 1816 
^ to write a history of the late war, in tlie style of 
a romance, to be entitled The ChamvionM o/Freo- 
dom,^ The work was commenced m March, and 
the two dnodecimoi were ready for delivery in 
the following October. It possesses little merit 
as history or novel 

In 1818, a small volume of Woodworth^s poet- 
ical contributions to various periodicals was pub- 
lished in New Yoric A second ooUeotiuo appear^ 
ed in 1826. 

In 1828, he commenced with George P. Morris 
the publication of the New York Mirror^ a i>eri- 
odical with which he remained oonnected for a 
year. He was a frequent contributor of oooasional 
Ter^es to the newsnapeni and his palrioiic aongs 
on the victories of the war of 1812 -14, and on 
other occosionsi were widely popular. He was 
the author of several dramatic pieces, mostlir ope- 
ratio, which ware produced witn sucoasa. One of 
thcM, TKo Foreet Booe^ keeps p os ies si oo of the 
stage, on aooount of the amusinff Yankee aharti^ 
ter who forms one of tha dramaaa persniMi. 

In the latter years of his Bfe ha snfferad from 
paralyila. A oompltmontaiy benefit was given 
to him •( the NationalThaatra ia LsQMra itrsati 



at which W, E. Barton made his first appearaaoe 
in New York. It prodooed a substantial result, n 
gift as acoepuUe as weU deserved, his peonuiaiy 
resources being mragra. 

He died on the »th of December, 1642. ^'Tba 
Okl Oaken Bucket** is by far the best of his nu- 
merous lyrics. It will hold hs place among the 
dhoice songs of the oountiy. 



Hm season of fiaweri is fM, 
The pride ef the garden deeaved. 

The sweets of the meadow are dead. 
And the Umhiug parterre disarrayed. 

The blossom-decked garb of sweet May, 

Enaiuell'd with hues of deUght» 
Is exchanged lor a maatle less gay. 
And spangl«d with eelours less bright 

For sober PooMoa has woa 
The CroUcMime Flora's docBaini^ 

And the work the gay goddess hsgna. 
The height «f matority gaian 

But though less delightlU to view. 
The charms of ripe aotnniB appear. 

Than springs richly varied hue, 
That inisBtile age of the yesr: 

Yet now, sod now onlv, we prove 
The uses by nature detigoed; 

The seasons were sanctioned to waw% 
To please le« than profit mankind, 

Bemt the lort beauties of May, 
But the fniiti of those beauties eii|oj; 

The blushes tlua dawn with the day, 
Koon's ^dcttdour will ever destroy. 

How plessi^ how lovdy m>sats 
8weet infiMcy, sportive and gay ; 

Its i>rattle, iu smiles, and its tears^ 
Like spring or the dawning of day I 



But manhood's the 



Tori] 



(sessondesitfBea 
work% and for nss ; 



For wisdom, for 1 

» ripen the fruits of the miDd, 

Which the seeds sown in childhood prodasa. 



Then inlisac/s plsssnits regrefei 

But the ifuits of those pleasures aijoy ; 
Does spring autumn's bounty beget I 



I is begun in the Boy. 



The 



le pride of the valley is lovely yonnc.ElieBy 
Who dwells in a cottage enshrined by a thlekel, 
Bweet peace and content are the wealth ef her 
dwelling. 
And TVoth is the porter that waits a* the wkkflt 

The sephyr thst lingers on violetpdown pinion. 

With 8prine's blushing honors ddighted to dal^, 
Ne*er breathed on a blossom in FloraVi dcndnioi^ 



So lovely as EDea, the pride of the Tattey. 
She's true to her Waiie, and Und to her 



Kor riehes nor honors can tempt her ikom dnl^; 
Oonteat whh her station, she sighs fbrno otfMiv 
Though fBrtaaes and titles have knslt tn hm 

her affsrtisBS and preoslM arspB^hta^ 
ages are equal, our tsmpsfs win ta^yi 
lent of rapture, that ssss ma milted 
evely young Slka^ the prtda af tha tnliiy> 



To me her 

Our 
Omon 

To lovely 



, .9i»-wrr%i^ 
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CTGLOPiEDIA Ot Aiigp |^ Alf UTERATUSK 



Wlien fona rceoneetion prMeuU them to view ; 
oi^Mnl, the meadow, the deep Uiigled wild 



The 



And eveiy lored epot which my infenej knew ; 
Tbe wide ^reediug pond, end the mill which stood 
by It, 

The bridge and the rock where the catamct fell ; 
The cot of mv fatlier, tlie dtiiry-houte nigh it. 

And e*ett tl»e nide backet which hai:g lu the well 
The old oaken bucket, tlie irun-bouiid bucket. 
The m o M covered bucket which hung in the welL 
That raoM-corered rewel I hail as a treasure ; 

For often, at mion, when returned from the field, 
I found it the eource of an exquisite pleasure, 

Tlie purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seised it with hands that were glow- 
"«. 

And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing. 

And dripping with eoolness, it rose from tlie well ; 
The old oaken bucket, tlie iron-bound bucket, 
The moi•^*oTered bucket arose from the mell 
How sweet from the green mossy brim to receiTC it, 

As, pois*d on the curb, it indited to my lips! 
KotafuU blushbg goblet could tempt me to leare 
ft* 

Though fiird with the nectar that Jupiter sipa. 
And now lar removed from tlie Wed situation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell. 
As fancy reverts to my fathcT^s plnnUtion, 

And sighs for the bucket which liangs in the well; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-eorered bucket which hni.gs in his wdL 

JOHN PIESPOST. 
The Rev. Jonx Pieitpoxt was bom at Dichfield, 
Connecticut, April 6, 1785. He is m descendant 
of the Rev. James Pierix>nt, the second minister 
€€ hew Haven and a founder of Yale College. 
Hi« eariy years were watched over Mith great 
care by an excellent mother, to wliom he warmly 
^pre^ his gnititnde in his snbseqnent poems. 
Entering Yale College he coinplete<l his courso in 
1804, and passed the sncceedmg four years as a 
private tutor in the family of CoU William Allston 
^ Sonth Carolina. On his return home he stu- 
died hiw in the oelehrated echwil of his native 
town, and waa admitted to practice in 1812. 
About the same period, being calWil upon ti» ad- 
dress the Washington Benevolent Society, Kew- 
bnryport^ where he had removed, he delivered 
the poem enthled " The Portrait," which he after- 
wanb published, and which is inchided in tlie 
^Uection of his •♦Patriotic and PoUtical Pieces." 
He soon, in consequence of impaired health, and 
the uitfettled state of affairs produced by the war, 
rennqaished his profession and became a mer^ 




chant, eoodooting hSa businew at Boston ami af- 
terwards at Baltimore. lie was misnccc««fti1, and 
•AcralewyMrfretiftd. In 1616 lie pnblisbed 



the Aif$ o/Palnthit, at Bahimore. It was well 
Tet*eived, and was twice reprinted in .the eoona 
of the following year at Boston. 

In 1819 Mr. Pierponl was ordained minister of 
tlie Uollis Street Unitarian church in Boston. 
He pA8»«d a portion of the yean 1885-6 in £o- 
rope, aiid in 1840 published a choice edition of 
his poems.* 

In 1861, on occasion of the centennial celebra- 
tion tit Utchfield, he delivered a poem of eoiisi- 
dernble length, with the mixture of pkasifantry and 
sentiment called for in fiiich recitationti, and which 
contains, among other things, a humorous sketch 
of the Yankee character. 

Besides his poems llr. Pierpont has published 
several discourses. 

Mr. Pierpont is erect and vigorous in appear- 
ance, witli tlie healthy ruddincM in complexion 
of a youth. His Ktvle of speaking is energetic 

Tlie chief |)oetical performances of Mr. Pierpont 
have been called furtn for i^iied al occoi^ions. Even 
his more matured poem, the Airs of Palestine, 
which first gave him reputation, was written for 
recitation at a charitable concert Its de^^ign la 
to exhibit thea^sodiitions of music C(miUne<1 with 
local bcenery and national character in dilTerent 
countries of the world, the main tlieme being the 
sacred annals of Judea. It would bear as well 
the title The Power of Music It is a fiiiccefvion 
of plea>ing imager}', varied in theme and harmo- 
nious in numbers. 

Most of the other poems of Pierpont are odea 
on occasional topics of religious, patriotic, or phi- 
lanthropic celebrations. They are forcible and 
ekvateo, aiid have destervedlv riven the author a 
high reputation for thk speciality. 

nvRAiioxs or na Mc s a ssom aim or paustikx. 
Here let us pause: — ^the openirg pros{>ect vie^ :— 
How fresli this mountain air ! — ^liow soft the blue. 
That tlirows its mantle o*er tlie lengtheiiiiig scene I 
Tliose waving ffrovesy— 4hose voles of livirg green,— 
Tliose yellow fields, — that lake's cerulean face, 
Tliat meets, with eurling smiles, the cool enibiaee 
Of roaring torrents, lulled by her to rest; — 
Tliat white cloud, melting on the mountnin*s breast: 
How the wide landscspe Uuglis upon the sky I 
How rich the light that gives it to the eyel 

Where lies our path f— though many a vista call. 
We may admire, but cannot tread tliem all. 
Where lies our path 9— a poet, and inquire 
What hills, what vsles, what streams beeome tlie 

lyrel 
See, there Pamawus lifts his head of snow; 
8ee St his foot the eool Cephissus flow ; 
There Ossa rises; there Olympus towers; 
Between them, Tempd breathes in beds of flowei% 
For ever verdant; snd tliere Peneus glides 
Tlirough laurels whiitpering ou his sliady sidcsi 
Your Uieme is llvsic: — ^Yonder rolls tlie wave. 
Where do]|>hiits snatched Arion from his grav% 
Enchanted by his lyre: — Citlieron's shade 
Is yonder seen, where first Amphion played 
Tliose potent airs, that, from the yieldii.g caHh, 
Charmed stones around him, and gave cities birth. 
And fast by Bsnaus, Thraoian Hcbrus creeps 
O'er golden sands, and still for Orpheus weeps^ 
Whose ffory head, borne by the stream aV 
Wns still melodious^ and ekpired In saa^ 

^* Airs cT PsIfsIlM sM eOMT resBH^ kf JelM Vkiyssl 



MORDBCAI MAHUSL KOAH. 



rs 



Thtr* Ncrciat tinf , and Triton winds Kk thdl ; 
TiMra be ihj pftth,— for thtt the Muse* dweO. 

Ko» no— « lonelier, lovelier path be mine: 
Greece and her elinrmt I leave, for Pale<iUnei 
There, purer ttreamt throu((h hnppier Talleyt flow. 
And tweeter flowera on hoher mountnina blow. 
I love to breathe where Gilead theda her balm ; 
I love to walk on Jordairt baukt oC palm; 
I love to wet my ftiot in IIermon*a dewa ; 
I love the proniptinga of I«aiah*B muae; 
In CarmeVa holy grou 111 eoart repoae. 
And dtfek ny moMy ooaeh with dhnroa'a denthleH 



▲VITALUV aoBRa 

On AmoV bosom, aa he calmly flown. 
And hU cool omifi round Vitlioinbroaa tbrowi^ 
Rolling hi« crT«4al tide through clauie valea, 
Aloite. — at lii&rht, — tlie Italinn boatman aaila. 
High o*er Moat' Alto wnlka, In maid4»n pride, 
Night*a ouccii ; — he aeo4 her imiige ou that tida, 
Now, ride the ware Uiat curia iu infant ereti 
Around hi:^ ^>row, then rippling tinks to reat; 
Now, glittenng dance around his eddying oar, 
W'hoM every sweep is echoed from the socn*; 
Now, tar b«fv>re him, on a liqnid bed 
Of wavel*^ water, rest her radiant head. 
How mild tlic empire of that vii^in qaeeni 
How dark the mountain's shade ! how atill tha leene I 
Hushed bv her silver sceptre, scphyrs sleep 
On dewy leavea, that overhang the deep, 
Kor dare to whisper through the bongha, nor itir 
The valley 'a willow, nor the moantaiirs fir, 
Kor make the pale and breathless aspen quirer, 
Kor bru»h, with ruffling wing, that glaaity river. 

Hark!— 'tis a convent's bell :— ^Umidniglitdiime; 
For music measure.^ even tlie march of Time: — 
O'er bending trees that fringe the disUnt shore. 
Gray turrets rise : — the eye can catch no morei 
The boatman, listening to the tolling bell, 
Suspenila his oar :— a low and solemn swell. 
From the deep sha*le, that round the cloister Ilea, 
Rolla through the air, and on the water diea, 
What melting aong wakes the cold ear of Xigtitt 
A funeral dirge, tiint pale nuns, robed in white. 
Chant round a aister's dark and narrow bed. 
To charm tlie parting apirit of the dead. 
Trinmphaiit is the spell I with raptared ear, 
That iincha«iged spirit hovering hugcrs near; — 
Why should she mount I why pant lor briglitar biiso, 
A lovelier aeena, a sweeter song, tliau this 1 



WrWenfin^ fV Ikdif^tlon nftk^ i»«te Ctrngrtvatitmoi Cknrdi 

Tht winds and waves were roaring; 

The Pilgrims met for |»rayer; 
And here, their God adoring. 

They stood, in open air. 
Wliea breaking day they greeted. 

And when its cloae was ealn. 
The leafless woods repeated 

The music of their paahit 

Kot thna, O God, to praise theob 

Do we, their children, throng; 
The temple's arch we raiae thea 

Gives back our choral aotig. 
Tet« on the winds, that bore thea 

Thair worship and their prayer^ 
Hay oars eoma np before thet 

Fran haafto m tma m tMrsI 

What have wa. Lord, to bind va 
Ta this, tha Pllgrinia' shore I— 



Ibeir bin of gravai hMtA «% 
Tbeir watery waT bciMC, 

The wintiy saige, that daohes 
Ajsaiiiat tha rocks they trod. 

Their memory, and their asbcs,-^ 
Be thou thctr guard, O GodI 

Wa woald not, Holy Father, 

Forsake this hallowed wptk, 
Till on that shore we galher 

Where graves and grids are Mt; 
The shore where true devotion 

Shall rear no pillared sbriM^ 
And see bo other ooean 

Than that of love diviaei 



mtmt «^ M» ^n, StpJ mJ k tr Kit, IMOl 
Break forth In song, ye trees, 
ASk through your tops, the breeae 

Sweeps from tbe seal 
For, on its rushing wings. 
To yonr cool shadea and epring^ 
That breexe a people brings, 

Exiled though fim 

Ye sister hills, hiy dowa 
Of ancient oaka vour erowB, 

In homage doe ;*— 
Tlieae aro the great of earti^ 
Great, not bv kingly birth. 
Great in their weU proved worth. 

Firm hearts and trve; 

Hieee aro Hie living lights^ 

That from yonr bold, green heights. 

Shall dime alar, 
Till tliey who name the i 
Of Free«1om, toward the i 
Come, as the Magi came 

Toward Bethlehem's atar. 

Gone aro those great and go A, 
Who here, in peril, stood 

And raised tlieir hvnn. 
Peace to the raverond dead I 
The light, that on their hea 1 
Two hundred yeara have slieJ, 

ShaQ ne'er grow dim. 

Ye temples, that to God 
Rise whero our liaheia trod. 

Guard well your trnat,— 
The faith, that dared the sen,. 
The tmth, that mnde them L-ee^ 
Their cherished pnri^, 

Tlieir garnered dnot 
Thou high and holy Oxi^ 
Whose earo ibr siro and mm, 

An natnro fiUa, 
While day shall break and doea^ 
While night her ero^eent showi^ 
O, let thv light repoiia 

On these ovrhilliL 

ILltVOAB. 
KoEDioAi Mantel Koaii, wlioaa populor nim. 
tAtion, OS m nowspaner writer of enee and pl«H 
Bftiitry, WM extended through the greiter pvt ef 
a kiiig liftt, wee born In Phihidelphhi Jnly 1% 
1785. He WM eoriy apprentload to a meehaiiM 
btiHiaesiS Which be eoun left^ etid engi^H ^ the 
•tttily of Uie Uw, mingUng In puBtlee and Otefik- 
tore. He roinoved to aiarkelua, aO^ m\m% 
bo was busily eagogMl in poliOei of tbe diiy. 
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In 1818, under Hadbon, 1m wm ajipoiiitod 
TJ. 8. oomol. to Moroeca The Tcesd m wbi«h 
he sailed from Charle-ton was taken by a British 
frigate, and he was carried to England and de- 
tuned scTeral weeks a prisoner, when he waa al- 
lowed to proeeed to his destinatiou. After hb 
retom to America in 1819, he published a tck 
hune of fab TraveU in Englmnd^ H^nee^ Sj»aim^ 
and the Barhary Statm, fr^m 1813 /« ISlff. 
He had now established himself at Xcw York, 
where he edited tlie Ifatumal Adr^eaU^ a demo- 
cratio Joomal. He was elected sheriff of the 
city and oonnty. In a sqnib of tlie time he waa 
Unnted with his religion. '^Fitj,** said his op- 
ponents, "^that Christians are to be hereafter 
hnne by a Jew." "Pretty Christians," replied 
the M^jor, as he was generally called, ^ to leqnira 
hanging at an." 

The Xatumal AdwoeaU was diseontinned in 
1826, and Koah then commenced the pnblicatioa 
of tlie Kem York Enquirer^ whidi he oonduded 
Ibr a while till it was annexed to the Jfem- 
inff CaurieTy a nnion which gare rise to the pre- 
sent large commercial Journal, The Courier and 
Enquirer, In 1884, in connexion with Thomas 
Gill, he estabhshed a popular duly newspaper, The 
Ecening Star^ which attained oonsiderable repn- 
tadon from the ready pen of Noah, who was 
conndered the best newspaper porafrraphistof his 
day. His style in these effusions well represented 
hb character: fiudle, duent, of a humorous turn, 
pleasing in expression, though sometimes ungmm- 
nattcal, with a cheerful vein of moralizing, and 
a knowledge of the world. The Star was united 
to the Timte^ becominff the Timee and Siar^ and 
was finally merged in Uie Cemmereiai Advertieer 
in 1840. After thia, in July, 1842, Xoah origin- 
ated the Union^ a daily pa|)er, illustrating a new 
phase of the Minor's political life; and like iJl 
torn other undertakings of the kind, enlivened by 
the editor's peculiar pleasantly. It was con- 
tinned in hb hands throngh the year, after 
which Koah, in coi^unction with Messrs. Deans 
and Howard, estabushed a Sunday newspaper. 
The Timte and Meaeenger, for which he wrote 
weekly till within a few days of his death, by 
an attack of apoplexy, March 22, 1851. 

There was no man better known in hbdayin 
Kew York than Maior Koah. His ea.<y manners, 
fund of anecdote, fondness for biojmiphical and 
historical memoirs, acquaintance with the pnbUo 
characters, political and social, of half a century, 
with whom hb newspaper umlertakings had 
brought him in contact; nb svmpathy with the 
amusements of the town o^ all descriptions, 
actors, singers, and every chiss of performers, idl 
of which were severally promoted by his bene- 
Tolent disposition, nuuie hb oompany mnch 
■ought and appreciated. 

In 1845 Koah delivered A Dieoowm en the 
Jiutaratien i(f the Jew§^ which was pablishcd— 
a fimciftil speeubtion* 

Some time before hb death he published a 
fittle vohime of hb newspaper eMtaya, entitled 
GhaninoBfiem a Gathered Barrett; but they 
are of hb more qniet and grave moralixinga, and 
Iiardly indicate the shrewdneaa and satirio 
mirth which pointed his paragraphs against the 
lollies of the times. In hb way« loo, the kin«1W 
imor had been Mniethinf ef a dramatist lie 
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has related the story of his a(*compIishmenta In 
this line in so cliaraeteristic a manner, in a letter 
to Dunlap, published in his ^^Histoiy of the 
American Theatre,*^ that we may quote it at 
once as part of onr history, and as a spedmea of 
the styb of the writer. 



Ksw Yoas, My 11, 1832. 
DcAaSn, 

I am happy to hear that your work on the Ame- 
rican Drama b in press, and trust that you may 
reidize from it that nan'est of fame and monev to 
which your untiring industry and diversified labors 
give you an eminent claim. You desire me to fur- 
nish you a list of my dramatie produetioas ; it will, 
my <lcar sir, conititute a sorry imk in the chain of 
American writers — my plnyi have all been ed ta^ 
'tandum : a kind of emaieur performanee, with ne 
claim to the character of a settled, regular, or doml- 
eiliated writer for tlie green-room — a sort of volun- 
teer tupernumerary— a dramatie writer by ** parti- 
euUr ocsire, and for thb night only " as theT say in 
the bilb of the play ; my '* line,* as you veU know, 
has been in the more rugged paths of politics, a line 
in which there b more &ct than poetry, mors feel- 
ing than fiction; in which, to m sure, there are 
** exits and entrances "—-where the ** promptci^ 
whittle** b constantly heard in the voice or the 
people ; but which, in our popular goveraaMot. 
almost disqualifies us for the more soft and agreeable 
translation of the lofty eonceptions of tragedy, the 
pore diction of genteel eomeoy, or the wS» gaie^, 
and humor of bmd Urte, 

I had an early hankering for the national drama, 
a kind of iuventle patriotism, which burst forth, for 
the fint tmie, ia a few sorry doggreb in the form of 
a proloffoe to a j^y, which aThespUn eampamrg 
of whbh I waa a member, prodoeea in the Boola 
BtreH Theatre— tlie old American theatre in Phll^ 
delphia. The idea was probably snggssied by the 
sign of the Federal Goaveation at the tavern opn^ 
siU the theatres Yon, no doubt* femember Qta 
picture and the motto: an eieellent piece ef pabW 
Ing ef the kind, re p cass atbg a group if Teasrable 



MOBDEGAI MANUEL NOAH. 
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MraoDAgc* Mgaged b poUM Swenatiom, with th« 
felloving distich: 

Thc9» tliirtjr-clj^lil gTMt mea Imv« »ljnMd • pov«rfU 4m4 
That bctur ttuMt to a> »bail Tcrj tuva ■qco»w4 

The fiif • mini have been [laiiited eooa after the 
adoption of the federii coiifttitution, mit^ I remem- 
ber to hftTC »tood ** many a time atid oft.** gasing, 
when a boy, at the assembled patriot*, purticularly 
the venerable head and spcciacics of l>r. Franklin, 
alvaye in conspicuous rcliel In our Thespian 
coqM, the honor of cutting the plajrs, substituting 
new passages, catting )>arts, and writing couplets at 
the exits, was divided between my^lf and a fellow 
of infinite wit and humor, by the name of Helm- 
bold ; who subsequently became the editor of • 
acandalous little pai>er, called the Tickler : he was 
a rare ra«<>nl, perpetratod uU kinds of calumnies, was 
eonstnntly mnlcted in fines, sometimes imprUoued, 
was full of faults, which were forgotten in his con- 
versational qualities and dry sallies of genuine wit» 
particularly liis Dutch stones. After years of sin- 
g'llar vicissituJes, Helmbold joined the army as • 
common soldier, fonght bravely during the late war, 
obtained • commiuion, and uied. Our little com- 
pany soon dwindled away ; the expenses were too 
heavy for our pokkets; our writings and peiform- 
nnvcs were EufTicieutly wretched, bat as the audience 
was admitted without co^t, thev were too polite to 
express any di:i.ipprobation. \Ve recorded all our 
domgs in a little weekly pajier, published, I believe, 
by Jemmy Riddle, at the corner of Chestnut and 
l^ird street, opposite the Uvern kept by tliat sturdy 
old tlemcicrat, Israel IsraeL 

From a boy, I was a regular attendant of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, dunng the management of 
Wi^nell and Reiiin'^le, and made great eJorts to 
eompa-« the purchase of a senson ticket, which I 
obtamed generally of the treasurer, George Davia, 
for $1S. Our habits through life are frequently 
governed and directed by our early stepa I leMom 
mis^ a night; and always retired to bed, after 
witnessing a good play, gratified aud improved : and 
til us, probably, escaped the hau its of taverns, and 
the pursuits of depraved pleasures, which too fre- 
quently allure and destroy our young men ; hence I 
was always the firm friend of tlie drama, and had 
an undoubted right to oppose my example through 
life to t!ie horror aud hoitility expressed by seo- 
tariana to play and play-houses genendly. Independ- 
ent of several of your plays which nad obtnined 
possession of the stage, aud were duly incor|K>ruted 
in the legitimate drama, the first call to support the 
prodttctiona of a fellow townsman, was, I think, 
barker's opera of the " Indian Princess.** Charlea 
lugersoll had previously written a tragedy, a very 
able production for a very voan^ man, which was 
supported by all the "good society;** but Barker 
who was "one of us,** an amiable and intelligent 
young fellow, who owed nothing to hereditary 
rank, though his father was a Whig, and a soldier 
of the Revolution, was in reality a fine spirited poet, 
a pntriotie ode writer, and finally a gallant soldier 
of the late war. The managera gave Barker an ex- 
cellent chance with all his plays, and he had merit 
and popvlarity to give them in retnm full houses. 

About this time, I ventured to attempt a little 
melo-draina, under the title of 7%4 F^rtrtM of Bar* 
rrafe, which, not having money enouffh to pay for 
printing, nor sufficient influence tohaTe acted, I 
thrust Uie manuscrtnt in my pocket, and having oe- 
casion to visit New York, I called in at David IxNig^ 



play be had published, which at eoee 1 
with a tolerably large dramatic eoUeetioa. i bdiere 
tlie play never was performed, and I wsm alaoafc 
meo to own it; but it was my fiiui 



a " breeckf part' to use a green ro 

iigh she waa equally attractive in ev< 

Poor Mra Young! she died last year 



every 



worth's Dramatic Repository one day, spoke of the 

* struck a bargain with him, by giv* 

iiMeripi In retnra for m eopy oftTery 



Uttle piece, and struck a bargain wl 
lug hfrn the 



atUmpt at dramatic composition. 

In the year 181i, while in Charieston, a GL. Mr. 
Young requested me to write a piece for hie wife's 
benefit You remember her, no doubt ; remnrkable 
as she was for her persoual beauty and amiable 
de|>ortmeut, it m'ould have been very uogallant to 
have refus^, particularly as he requested that it 
should be a " ' 
term, though i 

character. Poor Mra Young! 
Fhilodelpliia. When she first arrived in New York, 
from London, it was difficult to conceive a more per- 
fect beauty ; her complexion was ai ^^n'ieg white- 
ncM, her golden hair aud ruddy complexion, figure 
somewhat etMbonpoimi, and graceful carriage, made 
her a great fovorite; I soon produeed the little 
piece, which waa called Pmml and AUxU, er tkt 
Orj^HM of tkt BJUmt, I waa, at that period, a veiy 
active politician, and my political opponents did me 
the honor to go to the tneatre the night it wns psr> 
formed, for tlie purpose of hissing it, whUk vaa net 
atUmpted until the curtain fell, and the nieee wit 
successful. After three years' absence m Europe 
and Africa, I saw the same piece performed at tne 
Park under the title of Tht Voji^rrtn^ Jtsys^ which 
even now holds possession of the stages It eecms 
Mr. Young sent the manuscript to Lommu, where tf» 
title was changed, end the bantling cut vp^ nltered, 
and considerably improved. 

About this time, John Miller, tiie American book- 
seller in London, paid us a visil Amon^ the pe» 
sengers in the same ship was a fine English girl cf 
great talent and promise. Miss Leesa|^, afterwardi 
Mnw Hackett 8ne was engaged at the Pisric m a 
singer, and Phillips, who was here about the same 

Seriod, fulfilling a most suoeessfnl en^gement» wni 
ecided and unqualified in his admiration of her 
talent Every one took an interest in her soeeess: 
she was g^y, kind-hearted, aud popular, always in 
excellent spirits, and always perfect Anxiena for 
her success, I ventured to write a play for her bene- 
fit, and in three days finished tlie patriotic piece ot 
She w>M b4 a Soldier, or tki BaiiU ^ Cfap/f— , 
which, I was happy to find, produced her an cxeet 
lent house. Mri. Hackett retired firom the atagi 
after her marriage, and lost six or seven yearn ef 
profitable and unrivalled engagements 

" After this play, I became in a manner domi- 
eiliated in the green-room. My friends, Mee and 
Simpson, who hod always been exceedingly Idnd 
and liberal, allowed me to stray about the premiees 
like one of the family, and always anxioue lor their 
success, I ventured upon another attempt for a holj^ 
day occasion, and produced Jferseis er lAs Hn% e^ 
Lake Oeorg; It waa played on the Uth of Novem- 
ber — Evacuation day, and I * -• « • 



my military friends, to raise a perty in sn|iport of a 
military play, and what with gen«rnlB» stnff-eAcer^ 
rank ana file, the Psrk Theatre wns m < 



that not a word of the play waa heard, which wma 
very fortunate afTnir for the author. The mnnarat 
presented me with a pair of handsome Am 
pitchers, which I BtiU retain ne a memento of their 
good will end friendly eensidetntiea Ton mmk 
bear in mind that whQe I waa thus ei^^sjed !■ 



occasional attempU at play-writittBL I wm ingi^ii 
in editing a daily Journal, and in ell the fieroe cei^ 
tesu of politicaT strife; I hnd. therefore. h«t Htde 
time to devoU to ell that etndy and ' 

eesenUal to the inssen ef 

l^Mlt pfeoS 1 
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bencAtor • tfSiaAw Mid friend, wlio WftnUd kmim- 
thing to bring • boiue; and as the struggle for 
liberty im Greece was at that period thenreraiUng 
aeitemeBt, 1 finished tlie raelo-drama uiTiU Oreeimm 
Cmptue, which was brought out with all the advan- 
UgM of good secuery and music Ai a ** good 
hooM** was of more eonsequence to the actor than 
isme to the author, it was reeved (hat the hero of 
the pieee shtmld make his appearance on an ele- 
pliscit, aud the heroine on a camel, which were pro> 
cured from a neighboring memaffrrie, and the io^ 
tntemhU was sofficieutly iiiipo»iiig. only it hanpened 
tbat the bnge elephant^ in shaking his skiu, so 
rocked the castle on his back, tiiat the Grecian 
eeocral neariy loct his badance, and was in iiuminent 
danger of cowitig down from his " high estate," to 
the iiifiuite merriment of the andieucci On tliis 
occasion, to use another significant plirase, a ** gag^ 
wss hit upon of a new character altogether. The 
plav was printed, and each auditor was presented 
villi a copy gratis, as he entered the house. Figure 
to TonTself a tliousand people in a theatre, each 
witn a book of the nhiy in Iiand — ^imagine the tnra> 
ing orcr a thoosanJ learcs simultaneously, the bus 
aad fluttering it produced, and you will readily he- 
Gere thai the acton entirely forgot their parts, and 
eren the equanimity of the eleplmnt and eamd were 
SMciitially disturbed. 

Mr last appearance as a dramatic writer was in 
anotber national piece, called The Steat of Tripoli, 
which the managers jienua*led me to bring out for 
my own benefit^ being my first attempt to dcrire 
any profit from dramatic efforts. Tlie pieee was 
clepntly gnt up— the house crowded with beauty 
and fiMhion— ereiTthing went off in the happiest 
manner; when a short time after the audience had 
retired, the Plsrk Theatre waa discoTcred to be on 
fire, and in a sliort time was a heap of ruina, Tliis 
confiagration burnt out all my aratnatic fire and 
energy, since which I haTO been, as you well know, 
pcMeibly em^iloTcd in settling the affairs of the 
BstioB, and mildly engaged in the political differ- 
enees and disagreements which are so fruitful in our 
great state:* 

I still, however, retain a warm interest for the 
neeeis of the drama, and all who are entitled to 
■Qcceas engaged in softtaining it, and to none greater 
than to Toursell^ who has done more, in actual 
Isbor and successful efforts, thou any man in Ame- 
rica. That YOU may realize all vou have promised 
yourself, and all that you are nchly entitled to, ia 
Um sineera wish of 

Dearttr, 

Your friend and serraiit, 

M. M. KoAH. 

FKAKKLDT OOLLEOB, OA. 

Db. Chuscii, the president of tliit institntion, 
whidi is sitiuited at Athena, Georgia, in A DU- 
c^une delivered htfar$ ths Hutcrusal Societf of 
the ttate, has thu traced the progroM of educa- 
tion in that fcgfaxi. 

** The first oonFdtotkm of Georgia was adopted 
the 6th of February, 1777, only a few months 
•fter the Dedaratioii of Independence. The 64th 
Motion of this eonstitntioa dedans, 'Schools 
ihall be erected in each eonnty, and supported at 
the general expense at the state.' This Is an 

* ns sBlhor io«s nai aM. wbfck wu the tert, that tfcs MO- 
sefdi «r thb Ibtal bMMftt sTMibiff which he r«cclTi<4. SRMwnt- 
lag to ihc — mM e i ab I s sam of nssriy twii thooMiid 4nllsi% 
tte sett terflwa It the ssisf^ Md elhsn|«he hU 
sdljf thsiM 



Important record In tiie Uatafj of our ednoatioo. 
On the Slst of July, 178S, the Legishiture appro- 
priated 1000 acres of land to eadi county for tl.e 
•oppikrt of f^ scfaouk. In 17&4, a few moiiti^ 
afler the ratification of the treaty of peace, by 
which our national iikle|i«ndence was acknow- 
ledged, the kgiblature, afsain in session at Savan- 
nah, uassed an act, a|i|iru|iriatli^ 40,000 acres of 
land fur the endowment cSr a oolk:ge or nnivenaty. 
This act coiiimenccs with the remarkable pre- 
amble: *■ Whereas, the enconra^reitient of religion 
and learning is an ol»jert cf gr^tit unportnnce to 
any cimiinnmty, and most tend to the pros|)erity 
and advantage of the sbbml* 

*" In 1785, the efaartcr of the university waa 
granted, tlie preamble to whidi would do lionor 
to any lcgi>latnre, and wiD Ktaiid a monument to 
tlie wiMloin and imtriutim of those wlio frioiied, 
and of tlMise who aikiiiled it. 

"" 'As it is the distinguhOilnff happiness of free 
governments that civil order would be tlie result 
of choice and not iiccet«ity, and tlie common 
wishes of the peofile beoonie the law^ of the land, 
tlieir public prosfierity and even existence verr 
mnch dcfieiids u|ion saitably forming tlie minds 
and morale of their dtiaena. AVhen tlie mindti of 
the f>eop]e In general are viciously disiMi«^I and 
unprincipled, iuhI their conduct disorderly, a free 
government will be attended with greater ounfu- 
sionn, and evils more horrid than the wild uncul- 
tivated state of nature. It can only be hapijy 
where tlie public prindples and opinions are pro- 
perly directed and their mamierA re^Uited. 

''*'ThiH is an Infloenee beyond the stretch of 
laws and pnnishments, and can be daiincd only 
by religion ami education. It shouUl, therefore, 
be among the first objects of those who wit^Ii well 
to the national profisperity, to encourage and sup- 
port the prindbles of religion and momlity ; and 
early to phice the yonth under the fonning hand 
of sodcty, that, by instmcdon, tliey may be 
moulded to the love of virtue and good order. 
Sending them abroad to other countries for edn- 
cation witt not am^wer the pniposes, is too hnmip 
Hating on acknowledgment of the ignorance or 
inferiority of our own, and will ahvnvit be thd 
cause of so groat foreign attaditnents that, upon 
principles of policy. It is inadmissible.? 

'' In 1703, an act was passed ai>propriating one 
thoufand ponnda fiir the endowment of an Acer 
demy in eadi countr. 

""In 179a, a third coostltotion was adopted. 
The ISth section of the 4th article declares : ' Tlie 
arts and sdeneea shall bo natronized In one or 
more scminaTiea of 1«urmng. 

*^ In 1817, two hnndred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars were appn>priated to tlie support of poor 
pchooh. In 1818, every 10th and 100th lot cf 
hind In seven new comities wers appropriated to 
the cause of e^Inoation, and in 1821,. two humlred 
and fifty tlionUmcl dollars wers set apart &r the 
support of county aeademlea.*^ 

The adeetloD cf the dte fbr the unlTCfsity wm 
peculiar. It was located on a tract of gnmnd, en 
what WM then the lemote border of popabtiaa 
on tlie north-western bramdaiy cf the territory, 
In fefereooe to the Ibture growUi ct the ftatt 
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rather than yr as w i t oonrenknc*. In afMltioo to 1 
the forty thousand ictm origiiiaUjr granted by tha 
k^^Ukture for the rapport of the utiWer^ity, Go- 
TenuH* Milledge generously presented to the insti- 
tution, at an expense of four tboumnd dollars • 
tract of land of iieTen hu ndred acres better adapted i 
for tbe hite, on which B'runkHn Cullo;^ was esta- | 
blisbcMl in 18()1. It was some time bi*foro the:^ . 
endowmcTits of land became ATatlahle fur the 5iip- • 
liort of tlie instituikm. Tlicy hare now pn>vidi-d [ 
an Aiuplo fund. In 1616 the lands of the original • 
gnmt were sold, and one humlrcd thcmsiirKl dollara . 
were inYe^teil in bank stock, giianintc<.fl by the ; 
state to yield an annual interest of eight ))er cent, j 
Fro!n the lan<ls purchase«1 by (xOTenior Milknlge, 
the cillego has received, by the sale of lots at 
Tarious times, some thirty th«m^nd dollars, twenty 
thousand of wliich areiiuTested aa m permaoeut 
fund. 

At the out<%t, the ln.«titntioii was embarrasRed 
for want of ready jiocuninry means; but its ditfl- 
culties were met' with spirit by the lending men 
of the stAte, among whom Dr. Church eunnierates 
in his DiM-ouise, Baldwin, Jackson, MiHedge, 
Early, tlie lloastons, the Ilabershams, Clay, Few, 
15nnvn^t*n, Taliaferro, Stephens, Walton, Jones, 
find (iov. Jack<«on. 

The line of Presidents has been — the Rev. Dr. 
Jofiiuh Meigs from 1801 to 1811 ; the Rev. Dr. 
John Hruwn, from 1811 to 1810; the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Finlev, who died after a yeiir^s inonin- 
Uncy, in 18"l7; the Rev. Dr. Ma^es Waddcl, 
from' 1819 to 1629; and the Rev. Dr. Alonzo 
Church, from that time. Dr. Mei^ had K-cn 
Professor of Natural PliihHophv and Astnmomy 
in Viile ; Dr. Brown hud held the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in Columbia College, South Caroliiui; 
Dr. Wa<Mel, one of the nio-it popular teachers of 
the South, was a native of North Carolina. lie 
parsed forty-five years as a teacher, dying in 
1840 at thoa^e of 'seventy. 

Previously to the sale of the lands in 1816, the 
collo;^} was closed for three years, In consequence 
of the war and the want of funds. Its whole 
number of gra'luates to Uie close of 1852 appears 
by the catalogue to be six hundred and ninety-nine. 
The oolle^ buildings have cost some eighty 
thousand dollars. The library consists of over 
twelve thousand volumes, and there is an excel- 
lent philosophical, chifmical, and astronomical 
apimratus, with a valuable cabinet of minerodi, 
and a neat botanic garden. 

The college is under the charge df twenty- 
ttght trustees, elected at first by tlie legisktnre, 
but all vacancies are filletl by tlie trustees. The 
Senate of tlie State and B<iard of TnHtees consti- 
tute the Senatus Academtcas of the state, and all 
institutions of le:iming receiving ftinds fh>m tiia 
state must report to tlie Senatus, of which the 
Governor of the State in pre:<idont, at each maet- 
ing of the Legislature. 
Of the otlier college institutions in tlia state, 
* the Presbyterian institution of Oglethoriie Uid- 
vcrsity, aituatod near Milledgeville, wns fbnnded 
in 1837. It grew cot of a mannal lalior aoliool 
under the direction of tlie Rev. Dr. O. P. Renuin, 
who became the first preddont of tlie collego in 
1808. On his retirement in 1840, lie was auc* 
eecded l>y the )irei«ent incnmbent, tlie Rot. Dr. 
B. K« Taiiuago. Tha number cf atudenU bj tlM 



catalogM of 185ft-4 it tlzty-tar. Its 
from 1838 to 18A3, have been Mie handnd 
thirty-eight The prteideiit is Pitrfcwer ef A»- 
dcnt Languages and Bellea Lettraa. 

Mercer University Is m Baptiii fastitadoB, 
situated at Penfield; and Emonr College, ai Ox- 
ford, b attached to the llethoditt Cbnreh. Tha 
fonner has a theokmcal eourae of imtraetion. 
It dates from 1838. Emory College was foimded 
in 1837. Oxford, the town in which It b located, 
is m pleasant rural village with m permanent 
population of some six hundred persona, who have 
clH><en that residence almost exdnsively with 
reference to the college. The present head of 
Mercer is Dr. K. M. Crawford; of Emory, the 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Pieroa. 

In August 7, 1851, the aemi^oentenidal anni- 
versary of Franklin College was celebrated, and 
an addrcM delivered in tlie eollege cfaapd aft 
Athena before the Society of Alumni by the 
Hon. Geor^re R. Gilmer, who took for his subject 
"The Literary Progress of Geoipa." In this 
discourw, whioh was printed at tlie time, will be 
found A go^iial lactoresqne narrative, widi nmna- 
rous aneodotes of the eariy days of Georgia, 
sketches of the character of her citizens and of 
tlieir means of edncntion, with the itraj Ichabod 
Cranes wlio pre(*eded the fonndatidn- m her aaa- 
demies and- colleges, which have sinoa baooma 
the didtingnisheil ornamenti of tlie state. 

ST. JOmrS O0LZX6E, ^CASTLABDl. 

Ix 1783 an act of aa^embly in Maryland ms 
passed for founding a seminary on tlie £a«tera 
shore. The charter of incorporation requi red that 
a sum of money should be raised by eontribation 
oquul to five hundred pounds for each county in 
that region. Ten thousand pounds wera thai 
ooUecteil in five months. The college went into 
operatiim at Che&tertown, an«l took the name of 
Wa«hington, who was one of the contributors to 
its funds. Its first annual Commenceiuent was 
held May 16, 1783. Washington vixited tba col- 
lege the next year. At the same time, in 1784^ 
an act was passed for founding m college on Uia 
western shore, and constitnting Uiesatne, togeUicr 
with Washington College, one institotion. TUa 
was incorporated bv the name of Uie Visitors and 
Govemon of St. /ohu^s College, and m grant of 
seventeen hundred pounds *^ annually and for 
ever,*^ was mode by tlie legislature. There was 
al^ a subscription of ten thousand ponnda, of 
which two thousand were subscribed by the Re^ 
tor and Visitora of the Annapolis school. A board 
waa orgnnifed, and its first meeting iH^d in 1786. 
The Jomt institution was opened aft AmiapoKs in 
1789, and Dr. John McDowell waadioaen aa Pro- 
fessor of Mathematica, and afterwanb aaPrindpaL 
In 1 792 six pn^essors and teaclien were amstantlr 
employed in the college, which was well attende^ 
ana sent forth numbern of the di.«tinguiahed men of 
the state. In 1805, tha le?i<>lature, by an illihenl 
aii of economy, withdrew tlie annual And aolemnly 
granted afttlie founding of the college. TUawasiv 
the time a virtual breaking up af tha fnatlftntlQn. 
Efforts were mnde for the re«toraticii of tha grnnti 
In 1811 the Irpj 'Intum nppm|irintnd nnn thmnand 
dllIlur^and In 1821 granted a lotlerrtlMpraeeedi 
of which were twenty thoosand doom In 18SI 
ftwo thonaand d<jhurs par i 
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tlieeoOegelytlie kgisktnre. In tbe meandiM 
the CTiffOfM i i op of PrincipoU had indiided, after 



Dr. KcDoweO, the Rev. Dn. Bethel Jndd, Heniy 
Ljon Davia, and WiUiain Rafferty. In 1881, 
about the time of the renral of the college affaira, 
the Rer. Dr. Hector Homphreya^ the present in* 
cambent) was elected PrincipaL Tne daaeea 
increflfed, new accommodation waa required, and 
in 1835 a new coUepe building was erected ; an 
lii^orieal addresa beii^ delivered at the ceremony 
of laying the oomer-stone bj John Johnson, one j 
of the Yidtora and Goremora, who thoa alluded . 
to some of the advantages and asaodationa of the 
site:— **If education ia to be fostered in Mary- 
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St. Joln^fe CoOcc^lCnTluid. 

land OB its importance demands, no location more 
favorable for its cultiTation could be selected than 
this. The building now existing, and that in tlie 
eoQiae of construction, are seated in a plain of 
great extent and unrivalled heauty. The climate 
of the place ia unsurpassed for salubrity, and 
whilst the moral contamination incident to the 
vicinity of a large town is not to he dreaded, the 
presence of the seat of Government is flill or ad- 
vantages. Everything conspires to render St 
John's a favorite of the State. It was built up 
by the purchasera of our freedom whilst the 
stonns of the Revolution were yet rocking the 
battlements of the Republic. It has enrolled 
among its alumni some of the brightest ornaments 
€i the nation, and continued its usefulness to the 
last, thoush frowned upon and discouraged by the 
parent which created it It is endeared by its 
origin; renerahle for its age; illuHtrioua for the 
great minds nurtured within its walls, and entitled 
to our gratitude for yet striving to do good." 

During the administration of Dr. Humphreys 
the prosperity of the college, in the number of 
students, has greatly increased. New depart- 
ments of studv tiara been opened, and newPro- 
teorihipa ana college huildinga projected. 

aaBAPIKESQUI. 
0. 8. HATOnESQim waa bom, he informa us at the 
ootoet of his Z(fa ^ Tratth and ^enafthet, at 
Gakta, a suburb cf Constantinople, in 1784. 
His Ikther was a Levant merchant from Mar- 
seilles. IVhile an infant he waa taken to thai 
dty bj sea, and says that it was owing to tliis 
•Mly voyage that he waa ever after exempt from 
■ea-sickness. • In his seventh year Ids father went 
to China, and on his return ran into Philadelphia 
to escape the EagUah cmiseni i^cfe ho died of 



yeOow l^Bver in 179S. HeanwhOa the modier, 
terrified at the 9afis<MUttm^ removed with her 
children to LegiKxm. After passing several yean 
in variooa cities in the north of Italy, he waa aent 
to the United States in 1802, with his brother. Ha 
landed at Philadelphia, visited Bertram and other 
naturalists, his botanical tastes having already* de- 
veloped themselves, and travelled a little in Penn- 
sylvania and Dekware. He retomed toLegliom 
with a brge stock of specimens in March, 1806, 
and in May of the same year sailed f(>r Sidly, 
where he passed ten yean in ^residence and 
travels,** engaged partlv in botany, and partly in 
merchandise, during which he published a work, 
Tks Anaiytis rfJSatvre^ in the French languaoe. 
In 1815 he smled for New York, but waa ship- 
wrecked on tlie Long Island coast ^ I lost,** be 
saya, ** everything, my fortune, my share of the 
cargo, my «Jlections and labon for t>i'enty yean 
past, my books, my manuscripts, my drawings, 
even my cbthes — all that I posaessed, exoqti 
some scattered funds, and the insurance ordered 
in England for one third the value of my gooda. 
The ship waa a total wreck, and finally nested 
and sunk, after throwing up the confined air of 
the hold by an explosion.** 

He made his way to New York and preaented 
hiui<clf to Dr. Mitchill, who introduced him to 
friends, and obtained a place for him aa tutor to 
tlie family of Mr. Livingston on the IIndi<on. In 
1818 he made a tour to the West, leaving tl.o 
stage at Lancaster " to cro^ tlie Alleglianica on 
foot, as every botanist ought** He floated down 
the Ohio in an ark to Louisville, where he re- 
ceived an invitation to become Professor of 
Botany at Transylvania Cniverpity, Lexington. 
After returning to Philadelphia to close his busi- 
ness afiain he removed to Lexington, and appean 
to have obtained tlie profesFor^hin, and performed 
its duties for some time. He still, however, con- 
tinued his travels, lectured in various places, and 
endeavored to start a mngazlne and a hotanio 
garden, but without success in eitlier case. Ha 
finally established himself in Philadelphia, where 
he published The Atlantic Jwimal and Friend 
of Knovltdge^ a Cyelopadie Journal and i^aetaie. 
The first number is dated " Spring of 18SS,** and 
forms an octavo of thirty-fix pasea. ^ This Jour^ 
nal,** aays the prospectus, " fhaJl contain eveiy- 
thing calcuhited to enlighten, instruct, and im- 

?rove the mind.** But eight nunibere appeared, 
n 1836 he publislied Xt/s ^ TratoU and ^a- 
»6ar€h£$y a brief narrative, furnishing little more 
than an itinerary of tlie placea he visited during 
his almost nninterrunted peregrinationa. In ad- 
dition to these worka be published several volumeo 
on botany. Rafinesqne died at Phihidelphia, Sep- 
tember 18, 1849. 

DANIEL DRAXS-BSKJAXXH DRAKl. 

Dakiel Draki was bom at Phunfield, New Jer^ 
sey, October 20, 1785; was taken while qulta 
a youth to Mason county, Kentucky, and waa 
brought up thera. When a young man ha want 
to Cincinnati, and studied medicine at the Kadi* 
cal School of the University of Penn^lvania, at 
Phikdelphia, became a practitionar or medidna 
at Cincinnati, and attained high amincnoa in bla 
profession, lie waa a nrofestor and teacher af 
tba medical roienoa for tiia greater part of his Ittb 
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In the ichools at CiiicinnAtl, at Fhiladclphifl, ai 
Lexiii^on, Kentnckjr, aiid at LouinvUle, Ken- 
tocky, where be wa^ asfioctnted with the moat 
dl^tinguUhctl raeo of his profession. Withoat ex- 
cellini^ ID any of the graoet of the orator, he waa 
a most eHeitive and poimlar lecturer. An origi- 
nal thinker, zealous, energetic, a lover of truth, 
he (Idislitod in acquiring and ooinmanicjit'iiig 
knowledge. A i>hnantliro|>ixt, a publlc-siaritcd 
citizen, a man of nntiring iiidur^try and indomi- 
table energy, he spent a long and active life in 
constant efforts to do good. Devoted to tlie in- 
terests of Cincinnati, he was a zealous and active 
promoter of every measure for the advancement 
of her prosperity, and especially for her moral and 
intellectual improvement. His time, his pen, his 
personal exertions, were at all times at tlie service 
of his profession, his country, his fellow-creaturca. 
In a long life of uncommon industry, marked by 
a spirit and perseverance unattainable by ordinary 
men, the lai^r portion of his time was given to 
the public, to benevolence, and to sdenoe. 

As a writer Dr. Drake is entitled to considera- 
tion in American literature, not from tlie style 
of his c(»inpositions, which had little to recom- 
mend it, but from their useful character and sci- 
entific value. Besides his aeknowle<1ged works, 
he was the author of a vast number of pamphlets 
and newspaper essays, written to promote oscful 
objects, all marked by great vigor and oonciaenesa 
of style, and singleness of purpose. His Pietur§ 
of Cindnnatiy under a moacst title, embraced an 
admirable account of the whole Miami country, 
and was one of tlie first works to attract attention 
to Hie Oliio valley. His great work on the />/#- 
€aH§ 4if tke Interior Valley of North America 
occupied many years, and was perhaps in oontein- 
pUtion during Uie greater port of his professional 
life. It is a work of herculean labor,— of exer- 
tions of which few men would be capable. It 
covers the whole ground of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, and nearly all of North America, 
and professes to treat of tlie diseases <^ that vast 
regioiu It is not compiled from hooka, nor oonld 
it be, for the subject is new. This vast mass of 
information is the result of the anthor^s pergonal 
exploration, and of extensive correspondence with 
scientifio men. Daring the vacations between 
the medical lectures, year after year. Dr. Drake 
travelled, taking one portion of eountry after an- 
other, and exploring eadi ■ystematically and care- 
fblly, from the Canadian wilds to iWida and 
Texas. Dividing this vast region into districts, 
he gives a detailed topographical de^cripUon of 
each, marking out distinctly its physical charac- 
teristics and peculiarities; he describes the cli- 
mate, the productions, the cultivation, tlie habits 
of the people ; he traces the rivers to their sources ; 
points out the mountain ranges, the valleys, the 
plains— everything that could affect the health of 
man, as a local cause, it included in his survey. 
Then he gives the actual diseases which he foand 
to be prevalent in each district, the peculiar phase 
of the disease, with the tieatmenti and other hi- 
tereating fiiota. 

Dr. Daniel Drake died at Cinoinnati, HoTember 



Bewamiv Dkaki, brother cf Dr. Daniel Drak^ 
was as marked for his bcnevoloice and pnb&o 
spirit as for his literary taatee and aXnUtiea. He 
was bom in Maaon county, Kentucky, Novembsr 
28, 1794, and died in Cincinnati, April 1, 1841. 
He was for many years editor of the CvMinnM 
ChronieUy m weekly Htemrv newspaper pablished 
at Cincinnati, distinguished for its agreeable and 
sprightly articles, and for the courteqTi good taste, 
and common sense, with which it was condncted. 
It was particulariy instrumental in promoting the 
prusitentT (ff Cincinnati, by advocating all mea- 
sures of improvement, and giving a publio^pirit- 
ed tone to public sentiment. Aa Ions as Drake 
hved this paper was very popular in the city and 
all the rarronmlinff region, lie was a most ami- 
able, pore>minded man. Hia TaU$ from the 
Queen City are lively and very agreeable sketdieB 
of Western life, written with some ability, and 
much delicacy and taste. Hia Life of ToeumoA 
was written with great care from materials col- 
lected in Ohio and Indiana, where that distin- 
gui4ied warrior waa well known, and is a valu- 
able contribution to cor national history.* 

Charies D. Drake, of St. Louis, m son of Dr. 
Danid Drake, bom in Cincinnati, April 11, 1811, 
is the author of A Treatise en the Law of Suite 
hy Attachment in the United Statee^ an octavo 
volome, pnblisbed in lS5i.t 

BICHQLA8 BIDDUB. 
NicHouia BiDDLB belonoed to m fiunilr whidi 
furnished ita quota to the service of the State^ 
His father, Charles Biddle, was an actiTC Reto- 
lutionary patriot, and held the post, at the time 
of his son*s birth, of Vice-President of the Penn- 
i sylvania Commonwealth, when Fhmklin was 
president Hia nnde, Edward Biddle, waa the 
naval commodore who ended his career so gd- 
Lmtly in the affair of the RanddidL 

The aon and nephew, Nichoiaa, waa bora at 
Philadelphia, Janoary 8, 1786. He was educated 
at the University of Pennaylvania, whero he had 
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completed fhe fonnd of stiidiet at thirteen ; when 
bit joQth M to a further oonrae of ttndf at 
Prinoctoo, where, after two years and a half, be ; 
took hia dq^ree with <Bsringniihed honor, at n 
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femnrkably cariy age, in 1801. 
■ ~ " lefph* ' " 



He then studied ' 
lav m Philadelphia for three yeara, when hia 
lalher't friend, Ucneral Armstrong, receiving the 
ippointmcnt of Hinister to France, he enibarlccd 
with him as his secretary, and resided till 1807 
in Eorope. They were t)ie days of the Empire. 
At this time the payment of the indemnity for < 
bjories to American eomfneroe was going on, I 
and Tonng Biddle, at the age of eighteen, managed 
tbe details of the disbursements with the veterans 
of the French bnrean. Leaving the legation he 
traveled through the ereater part of the conti- 
nent, and arriving in England, became secretaiy 
to Monroe, then minister at London. On a viiiit 
to Cambridge, tlie ^tl^y is told of his delighting 
Konroe by the exhibition of his Isnowletlge of 
modem Greek, picked up on his tour to the Me- 
diterranean, when, in company ^ith the English 
schobrsL some question arose relating to the pre- 
sent dialect, wiUi which they were unacquainted. 

On his return to America in 1807 he enga^ 
in the^iMractioe of the law, and filler) up a portion 
of his time with literary pursuits He became as- 
sociated in the editorship of the Port Folio in 
1813, and wrote much for it at different timea. 
His .papers on the Fine Arta, blographioal and 
eritiosl on the ^ masters, are written with ele- 
gance, and show a discriminating taste. He also 
penned various literary trifles, and wrote occa- 
sional verses, with the taste of the scholar and 
hmnorist^ Among these light effusions a burlesque 
criticism of the nurH;ry lines on Jack and Gill 
is a vei^ pleasant specimen of his abilities in a 
fine which the example of Canning and others has 
given something of a classic flavor. 

\nien Lewis and Ghuke were preparing the 
history of thdr American Exploration, the death 
of Lewis ooeurred suddenly, and the moteriala of 
the work were placed in the hands of Biddle, 
who wrote the narrative, and induced Jefferson 
to pen the preliminaiy memoir of Lewis. It was 
simply conducted through the press by Pad Al- 
len, to whom the stipubted compensation was 
generously transferred ; when the political engage- 
ments of Hiddle rendered his fhrtner attention to 
it impracticable. He was in the State Legislature 
in 1810, advocating a system of popular educa- 
tion with views m advance of his times. It was 
not tin 1886 that his ideas were carried out by 
kgi«hitive enactment. When tlie question of the 
renewal of the Charter of the old United States 
Bank was discussed in tlie season of 1811, ho 
spoke in defence of the Inj^titntlon in a speech 
which was widely circulated at tlie time, and 
pdned the disUnguishcd approval of Chief-Justice 
Jlanhan. 

Froin the LeglFlitnre he retired to hia stodiea 
and agricnltnre, always a favorite pnranit with 
him. When tlie secimd war with England broke 
oat, he waa elected to the State Senate. He waa 
DOW one cf ieveii hioihera, all hia fhtbor*a fhrnQy 



engaged in Am service of the eomitry— io tW 
navy, the annv, and the miHtia. When the \amk 
was threatened with invaslnn, he proposed vigor- 
ous measures for the mifitarv defence of the State, 
which were in prngress of discu»4on when pCMe 
intervened. At tlie close of the war, he met the 
attacks upon the Comtituti4Mi of tlie Hartfovd 
Convention, by a Report on the qncKtions at 
issue, adopted in the Pennsylvania Legif^latniVL 
In the successive elections of 1818 and 1S20, he 
received a large vote for Congress from the demo- 
cratic party, but was defeated. 

In 1819 lie became director of the Bank of the 
United States, which was to exercise so nnltappj 
an ioflnence over his f^tnre career, on the nomi- 
nation of President Monroe; who jil)out the s;ime 
time assigned to him the work, under a reM»Intioa 
of Cimgress, of collecting the laws and regnl*- 
tions of foreign countries relative to oommeree. 
money, weigiita, and measures. These be ar-> 
ranged in an octavo volume, Tht Commenimi 

In 1828, on tlie retirement of Langdon Chevca 
from the Presidency of the Bank, he was elected 
his stieces^r. His measures in the cimdort of 
the inKtitution belong to the financial and political 
history of the country. The veto of Jackso* 
closed the affairs of the bank in 1886. Tlie new 
state iuRtitution bearing the same name waa iua- 
mediately organize<l with Biddle at its hetid. He 
held tlie post for three years, till March, 1889. 
The failure of tlie bank took place in 1841. The 
loss was tremendous, and Biddle was personallT 
visited as the cause of the disaster. He delendeSi 
his ctinrse in a scries of letters, and kept np hia 
interest in public affhirs, but death was busy at 
Itis heart; and not long nAer, the 26th Febmaix, 
1844, at his residence of Andalusia on tlie Delft- 
ware, he died fl*om a drops^icnl s^nfl^ision of that 
organ, having jn^it completed his fifty-fourth year. 
He had entered upon active life eiirly, and pcf^ 
formed the wurk of three score and ten. 

In addition to the purKoits already mentSoned. 
remiiring so large an amount of political forte 
alio sagacity, Biddle had ditstinguished himself 
throudi life by hia tastes for liteniture. He de- 
livered a enlogium on Jefferson bef«>re the Phllo- 
Bophical Society, and an Addresa on the Duties of 
the American to the Alnmni of hia college at 
Princeton. As a public speaker, he waa polished 
and effective. 

OABDKEB SPBOra 

OARDicm SpRnro was bom at Newbnrrport, 
MassachnsctUs February 24, 1785. He waa the 
son of the Bev. Dr. Samuel Spring, one of the 
Chaplains of the Revolutionary Army, who ae- 
oomfinnied Arnold in his atUck on Quebec In 
1775, and carried Buit, when wounded, off the 
field in his amia. 

Tlie son was orepared fbr eoDege Hi the 
grammnr-itclMM>l of his native town, nnd onder 
a private tutor in the ofRoo of Chief Josstiee 
Parsmia. He' entered Yale Oollcce, and delS* 
vered the valedictfiry oration at the oondnaloD 
of hia course in 1 805. After stodying law In the 
ofnce of Judge Daggett at Kew Haven, a pop 
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tion of his tffiM Win«r oc«npied in teaobSng; 
be dasschI fifteen month!) in the iftlnnd of Ber> 
muda, where tie e9tabtii«hcO an English Bohool. 
On his return lie was adniitted to tlie bar in De- 
cember, 1808. He commenced tlie profession 
with pood prospect of success, but was induced 
soon alter, oy the ail vice of his father and the 
cftect of a sennon of tlie Rer. Dr. John M. Mason, 
from the text *' To ttic poor the gosiiel is preached,^ 
to study tlieolo^. After a year passea at Ando- 
ver, he' was licensed to preach towards tlio close 
of 1B09. In June, 1810, he noco|>te<l a call to the 
Brick church in the city of New York, where he 
has since remained, nnmoved by invitations to 
the presitlencies of Hamilton and Dartmouth Col- 
lepis, maintaining during nearly Imlf a century a 
position as one of the moH iK>pular pre^icliers and 
esteemed di\'ines of the metropolis. He has for 
many years commemorated his long pastorate bj 
an anniversary discourse. 

Dr. Spring is the author of several works 
which have been pul>]is«)ied in uniform style, and 
now extend to eighteen octavo Tolumes. They 
liave grown out of his duties as a pastor, and con- 
sist for the mo!>t part of courses of lectures on 
the duties and advantages of the Christian career. 
The edition of his works now in course of pub- 
lication, embraces The Attraction of the Uross^ 
designed to illustrate the leading Truths, Obliga- 
tions, and Hoix^s of Chrijitiaiiity ; The Mercy- 
Seiit^ Thoughts suggested by the Lord^s Prayer ; 
Fir$t Thinga^ A Series of Lectures on tlie Great 
Facts and Moral Lessons first revealed to Man- 
kind; 7714 Glory of Chrut, Illustrated in his 
Character and History, including tlie I^st Tilings 
of His Mediatorial (rovcmment ; The Power of 
the Pulpit^ or, Plain Thonglits addressed to 
Christian Ministers and those who hear them, on 
the influence of a Preacheil Gospel ; Short Ser* 
monefor the Peoule^ being a Scries of short Dis- 
courses of a highly practical cliaracter ; The ObU" 
gatiom of the World to the Bible; Miseellartio^ 
including the Author^s ** Essays on the Distin- 
guisliiiig Traits of Christian Character," " The 
Church in tlie Wilderness,'^ d:c, ^00. The CarUmet, 
in press. 

These volumes have passed through several 
editions, and have been in part reprinted wid 
translated in Europe, and are held in well deserved 
repnte. 

In 1849 ho published Jfemoin of the late Ban- 
nah Z. Murray^ a lady of New York, distinguished 
in the wide circle of her friends for her benevo- 
lence and intellectual acquirements. She trans- 
lated, with tlie aid of her sister, the whola of Tas- 
so's Jerusalem Delivered, and many of the odes 
of Aimcreon, into English verse, and was the 
author of a poem of five thousand lines in blank 
verse entitled The Restoratioa of iKracl, an ab- 
stract of which, with other unpublished prodnc- 
tionn, is given by her biogr^^her. 

Dr. Spring is an eloqnent, eoergetio preacher; 
his style direct and manly. At a characteristic 

r»men of his manner we give a passage ftom 
volume, The Q\aty of Chrirt. 

Kor may tlie fact ffi> overiooked. In tlie next pUee, 
t A.*'? ^*? *" t«^reM*»t •nd power/ki preaeher. 
In the legiUmaU seuse ef the term, he was iiapiflar. 

VOL. iiw— • '^'^ 



and interested the mattifeadsL He 1 
to empty synagogncs ; and when be 



■pied «1m 



gyn ^ ^ 
market or the mouutaiji side, they were not £uid 
that listened to his voice, but thouMuid^ It b re- 
eorded of him, that ** his fame went tbroaghovi al 
Syria ;" aiid Uiat *« there ibilowed him great anlti- 
tudet of pi>oiile fremDccapolit, and from J ir— Iwia , 
and from JuAea, and from beyond Jordan." Oa tk«l 
memorable day when he went from the Homi of 
Olives to Judea, "a great mnltitnde spread Uicir 
garmeott in the way, and others cut dowa braBckes 
from the trees." aadf all cried ** Hosaniiah to Hm Soa 
of David I* After he uttered the parable of tbe 
vineyard, the mlers ** sought to lay bold of lum. bait 
feartd tkt peofU.* When he *'retiinied a tiM 
power of the Spirit into Galilee, there weat o«t a 
uune of ham throiwhout all the region roaad aboo^* . 
and be ** was glorified ef all, and great mnhitades 
came together to hear hhn." So much was bew fv 
the time, the idol of the pconle, that the duef piiesbs 
and Pharisees were alarmea at his populari^, and 
said amoni^ tliemselvea, ** If we let him tbca akma, 
all men wdl believe on him ; behold, the world ia 
gone after liim.* He was the man «f tbo people, 
and a<l vocated the cause ui the people: We are teU 
that ** the tommtm prople heard aim gladly.* Ho 
was " no respecter ot nenona" He was the preadicr 
to man, 9\ man. He never passed tbe doer of 
poverty, and was not ashamed to be called ""tte 
xrieiid of publicans and sinnera" His goapd was 
and is the great and only bond of brothcrbood ; nor 
was there then, nor is diere now, any other miv««- 
aal brotherhood, than that which eonusta m love 
and loyalty to him. He was the only safe 
tlie world has seen, because be so well 

the checks and balances by which tbe 

governed. His preaching, like his eharaeCer, held 
and uncompromising^ as it was, was also in fbe bigb- 
est degree conservative. He taught new tratb^ aad 
he was the |^reat vindicator of those that were eld 
All these things made him a most hnpresaivo^ pow- 
erful, and attractive preacher. His very i u s Itu c U t O " 
ne98, prudence, and ooldneas, interested the people 
Thev respected him for his aequaiatanee with tbe 
truth, and honored his discretion and fearlesness ia 
proclaiming it Tliis is human nature : man love to 
be thiu iubtmcted; they come to tbe lioaatt of God 
for that purpose. A vapid and vapory 
may cntei-tain them for the boor; a 1 
flattering preacher may amuse them; ai 



intory preacher may pirodi 
mt suen ia the power el 



einl 
but 



luoe a transient 



power of eonscienee, and aoeb the 
•d the wants of men that, tbowb 
their hearts natnrally hate God*s truth, they 1 



crowd the sanctuaries where it is instmetivery aad 
fearlessly, and discreetly nrged, while igaoraaea, 
and error, and a coward preacher, put fortli Ibiir 
voice to the lisUess and the few 

INDSZWB NoiToa; 
Andiows Konox was a desoendant of the cela- 
brated John Norton of Ipswich, of the old aM of 
Puritan divinity. He was bom at Hin^am, 
Mass., the bst dav of the year 178C. Fond of 
books ftom a child, at the age of ei^fateeii bo bad 
completed his oonrso at Harvard, wbcra bo re- 
mainod a resident graduate, pursmng a ooma oif 
Uterary and theological study. In Oddbcr^ 1801^ 
he WAS appointed tutor ia Bowdoin (kXBtg^ M 
tlio ond of th'o vear he retnmod to Oai&iMg^ 
where In 1811 he was oboaen tutnr ia \ 



ties in bltoolfogo, where be remained tiO 181IL 
when he engaged in the eondoet ef TAe Qtmem 
B^^t^ry^ a periodieal weit ea Ike Me of *• 
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newBbcnl sdioolf as it wm calM,whidi tods 
pontioa at Uanrard shortly after the lieginniog 
of the oentnry. He had previouslj written for 
the Uterary Miscenanr, poblidicd at Cambridge, 
in 1801-^ several reviews and brief poetical 
trandationa, and had Iteen m firequeDt oootribator 
to the 3(oDthl7 Antholosy. 

From 1813 to 1821 lie was college librarian. 
In the ibrmer year he al^ commenoMl the course 
of instniedon throogh which he gained liis great- 
est «Bstinction in lus entrance t]ix>n the lecture- 
ship of Bibfical Criticism and Interpretation, un- 
der the beooest of the lion. Samuel Dexter, in 
▼Uich Bucbninster and Clianning were his pre- 
decessors. He dischai;ged this duty till a similar 
pnifessorship was created in 1819, when he be- 
came the new incumbent, holding the office till 
1830. He then resigned it \vith the reputation 
of having performed its offices with industry, self- 
reliance, and a happ^ method of statement He 
had in the meanwmie pnblislied several works. 
In 1814 he edited the Miscellaneous'Writings of 
his friend Charles Eliot, whose eariy death he 
sincerely hiraented, and in 1823 published a simi- 
lar memoir of another friend and associate, the 
poet and professor Levi Frisbie. Ho wrote several 
tracts on the ai&urs of the college in 1 824-5. At 
this time be was a contributor to the Christian 
Disciple of several articles on theologicfli towics. 
In 1826 he edited an edition of the poems of Mrs. 
Henians, of whom he was an earnest admirer, 
and in the following year in a visit to England 
was rewarded with her friendship in a pergonal 
acquaintance. In 1833 he published a thcolo- 
sjcal treatise, A Stattuient ofBia$on9f»r not he- 
lieting the Doetrinm of Trin%iarian$ concerning 
the nature ^ God and the permm </ ChrUt In 
183S-i he edited, in connexion with his friend 
Cliaries Folsom, a quarterlv publicatioa Ths Se- 
lect Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature^ 
which oontaiiied, among other original articles 
from his pen, papers on Goethe and Hamilton's 
Men and llanners in America. 

In 1887 appeared the first Tolume of the most 
important A his publications, the Genuineneee 
of tho Oomel^ followed by the second and third 
in 1844. it is devoted to tlie external historical 
evidence, and maintains a high character among 
theologiaiia for its sdiolaiship, and the pure me- 
dium of reasoning and style throagli whidi its 
researdies are eonveved. 'He had also prepared 
a new tranaktion of the Gospels, with critical 
And explanatoiy notes, wliich ne left at the time 
of his death ready for the press. Besides these 
writings Mr. Norton was a fVequent contributor 
to the Christian Ezoinincr of articles on religions 
t(ii»ics and others of a g<^netn1 literary interest, on 
tlie poetiy of Mrs. Hoiuans and Pollok'a Course 
of Tune. He wrote for the North American Re- 
view on Franklin. B\-Ton, AVare's Letters fVom 
Palmyra, and the Memoir of Mrs. Grant of I^g- 
Sen- 
ilis pocvna were fvw, bnt choicely oxpressofY; 
and have been constant farorites witli the public^ 
They we tlM^best indicatioiis of his temiier, and 



of the tM aevolieaal mood whidi perradas Ids 



KortOQ died at Newport, whidi be 

had chosen for his readenoe in the failing health 
of his hvt jeaiSi Sunday evening, Sq>tember 18, 
1869.* 



The raia it o'er. How dense and bright 

YoQ peariy doods rqMMiag tie 1 
Cload above eUnid, a giorioai f ight^ 

CoatrMtiug with the dark blue ikyl 

In grateful Mlenee, earth reecives 
The general bleasing ; fredi and fiur» 

Eaeh flom-er expands its tittle leaver 
Am glad the conrnfeoa joy to aharsb 

The softened sunbeams pour around 

A fury tights uneertittn, pale ; 
The wiiid flows cool ; the seented ground 

Is breathing odors on the galei 
Mid yoQ rich clouds' voluptuous jnU, 

Mcthinks aome spirit of the air 
Miirht reit» to gase below awhile. 

Then turn to bathe and revel there. 
The sun breaks foHh; from off the leeae 

Its floating Teil of mist is flung ; 
And all the wildemeia of green 

With trembling drops of light is hun|p. 

Now gaae en Nature— yet the same- 
Glowing with lif % br brceics fanned, 

LuzurianC lovely, as she eame. 

Fresh in her youth, from God's own hand. 

Hear the rich muae of that voice, 
Wliieh sounds from all below, above; 

She calls her children to r«oiee. 

And round them throws her arma of love. 

Drink in her influence ; low-bom eare. 
And aU the train of mean dea&re, 

Befwe to breathe thia hoi v aur. 
And "knid this tiring light ezpirsi 

om I MIMJUMQ to A ennaa. 
I love, Ihou tittle chirping thing. 

To hear thy melanenoly noise ; 
Though thou to Fancy's ear may sing 

Of sununer past and fading j^r^ 

Thou canst not now drink dew from flowem 
Kor sport along the traveUer** path. 

But, through tlie winter'a weary hours^ 
Shalt warm thee at my lonely hearth. 

And when my lamp*s decaying beam 
Bat dimly shows the lettered page. 

Rich with some ancieot poet's dream. 
Or wisdom of a purer age^— 

Then will I listen to thy sound. 

And, mufing o'er the embcfs pale» 
ITith whitcninff aslies strewed around. 

The Ibrms ofmeraoiy unveil ; 
Recall the many-eolored dreams^ 

That Fancy fondly weaves fbr yevth, 
TThcn all tlie bright iUwion seems 

The pictured promises of truth; 

Perchance, observe the fitful IMt^ 
And iU faint flashea round tne reero. 

And think some pleasurc^ feebly briglit» 
May Ughtea thus tifb's Taiied gloom. 
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1 1oT« tha quiet midnif bt bow. 
When Car«. and Ilope, and Pmuob 

And Reason, with uiitrt>ubled power. 
Can her lata TtgiU duly kaep;^ 

I love the night: and tooth to aay. 
Before the merry birdt, thai ainf 

In all the glare and noise of day. 
Prefer the cricket'i grating win^ 

Bnt, see I pale Antamn itrewa her learea^ 
Her witliercd leaves, oVr Nature's gniT«^ 

AVhile giant Winter she f>ereeirea, 
Dark rushing from bis iey cave ; 

And in his train the sleety showery 
That bent upon the barren eaiih ; 

Ibon, cricket, through these weaiy bo«ii% 
Shalt warm thee at my lonely hearth. 



HyGod. I thank theel may no tliongbl 
XTer deem thy ehastiseuients severe; 

But may tWu heart, by sorrow taught^ 
Calm each wild wish, each idle fear. 

Thy mercy bids all nature bloom ; 

Tlie sun shines bright, and mnii is gay; 
Thine eaiial mercy spreads the gloom 

That darkens o'er his little day. 

Full many a throb of grief and pain 
Thy frail and erring child must know. 

But not one prayer is breathed in rtam 
Nor does one tear unheeded flow. 

Thy various messengers employ; 

Tliy purposes of love fulnl ; 
And roid the wreck of human Joy, 

May kneeUng faith adore thy will I 



fle has gone to his God ; he has gone to hk hooie; 
Ko mure amid peril and error to roam; 
His eyes are no longer dim ; 

His feet will no more fidter; 
Xo grief can follow him, 
No pang his cheek ean alter. 

There are paleness, and weeping, and Uffha below ; 
For our faith is faint, and our tcart will flow; 
But the hnrpe of heayea are ringing; 

Glad angels come to j^reet him; 
And hymns of joy are singing; 

While old friends press to meet hha. 

O honored, beloved, to earth vneonflned. 
Thou hast soared on high ; thou hast left ua behind ; 
But our parting is not for ever ; 

We will follow thee, by heayen'a Uf^ 
Where the graye cannot diaaever 
The iouli whom God will nniia, 

JOHH SNGLAHDi 
John Enolxnb, the Roman Cathollo Bishop of 
Oharleston, was biim in Cork, Irchiml, Sopteiiibcr 
28, 1786. He was educated in tho Bchoola of hit 
native town, and at the age of fifteen, ayowing 
Ilia intention to become an ecclesiostio, was placed 
under the care of the Very Rey. Robert McCarthy, 
by whom be was in two yean fitted for tho 
oollego of Carlow. Daring his connexion with 
tills institution, he was instmroontal in procuring 
the establhshmont of a female penitentiary in tlie 
town. On the ninth of Ootober, 180a» he waa 
ordained Deaoon, and the IblbwiBf daj FHesti 



and waa appointed leetucr at the Ooik Oslhe- 
dnd, an office which he dischaiiged with great 
soccces. In May, 1809, he started a monthly 
periodical, Ths ReligUw Repertorf^ with the ob- 
ject of supplanting the oornipt literature cnrreat 
among the people, by a more healthy literair nu- 
triment, lie was also active in various charitable 
works, and indefatigable in his attendance on the 
victims of pestilence, and the inmates of prisons. 
In 1813 he took an active part, as ajpoliticsl 
writer, in the discussion of the snbjeot of Catho- 
lic Emancipation. In 1817 he was appointed 
Parish Priest of Bandon, where he remained 
until made by the Pope, Bbhop of the newly 
constituted See of Cbarlesti>n, einbradng the two 
Carolinas and Georgia. He was consecrated iu 
Ireland^but refused to take the oath of allepance 
to the british government cnstomaiy on such oc- 
casions, declaring his intention to become natu- 
ralized in the United Sutea. He arrived in 
Charleston, December 81, 1820. 

One of his first acts waa the establishment of a 
theological seminary, to which a prepanUny 
school was attached. This led to corrd^wnding 
exertions on the part of Protestants in the matter 
of education, which had hitherto been much ne- 
glected, and the first number of the Southern Be- 
vie w honored the bishop with the title of restorer 
of classical learning in Charleston. He was aJso 
instrumental in the formation of an ** Anti-dud- 
ling Society,** for the suppression of that bariia- 
rons and despicable fonn d mansiang^ter, of 
which General Thomas PInekney waa tibe first 
president He also commenced a periodical Tks 
United StaU$ Catholic Mitetillany^ to whicli he 
continued a constant oontributor to the time of 
his death. 

The bishop was greatly aided in his oharitsUe 
endeftvora, and in his social influence, by the ar- 
rival of his sister. Miss Joanna England. *^She 
threw her little fortune into his poverty-stricken 
ia«ititutions. Her elegant taste presided over the 
literary department of the Miscdlany. Her fe- 
minine tact would srooothe away whatever hanfa- 
ness his earnest temper mi|;bt unooMOonsly iu- 
fuse into his oontroversial wntings. Her presence 
shed a magic charm aronnd luahnmble aweUingi 
and made it the envied resort of tiie talented, the 
beautiful and gay.*** Thia estimable lady died in 
1827. 

In times of pestilence, Bishop Endand iras 
feariess and untiring in his herulo devotion to the 
sick. He was ao active in the discharge of his 
duties and in his ordinary movementa, t£u on his 
visits to Rome, fonr of which occmma during his 
episcopate, he waa called bj the oardinala, U 
9mo990 a tapoTt, ' 

It waa on hia return firom the last of these 
Journeys, tliat in consequence of hla ezertiona aa 
priest ana physician among the steerage passengers 
of the ship in which he railed, he oontraoted the 
disease, dysentery, which was previleiit among 
theuL He landed alter a Toyage. of fiffy-two 
<lays in Philadelplda, and instead of reondting Ut 
strength, proachcfl seventeen nif^ta in ineeassioa. 
His healtli liad been impaired some montha pre- 
viously, and although tm hia arrival at Ofaanst- 
ton he became aoroewhat betterv he died net 
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long slier, on ibe dereuth of April, 1948, in the 
fiftr-sijth Tear of his age. 

the collected works of BisKop England* bear 
te^imony to his Hieranr industrr, as well as 
ability. They extend to fire large octavo volumes 
of some five hundredpages each, closely printed 
in double colnmnt. They ara almost entirely oo- 
capied by essays on topics of controversial theo- 
logT, many of which are in tlie form of letters 
poblished during his Ufetinie in various periodi- 
cal A portion of the fourth and fifth volumes 
is filled by the anthor*a addresses before various 
coll^ societies, and on other public occasions, 
incluilingan oration on the character d Washing- 
ton. These writings, like the discourses which in 
his lifetime attracted admiring crowds, are marked 
by force and elegance of style. 

TH0MA8 81CITH OKIMKi 




Was bora in Charleston, 8. C, September 26, 
1786. He was a descendant of the Ilugnenots. 
At the Age of seventeen he was at Yale College, 
and travelled with Dr. Dwight during one of his 
vacations. Returning home, he studi^ law in the 
office of ^r. Languon Chevcs, and gradually at- 
tained distinction at tlie bar and in the politics of 
his state. Ilis most noted legal effort was a 
fpecch on tlie constitutionality of the South Caro- 
lina "* test oath*' in 1834. As state senator from 
6l Philip's and St. MichaePs In a speech on the 
TarifiT in 1828, he supported tlie General Govern- 
ment and the Constitutional authority of the 
whole people. Hb literary efforts wera diiefiv 
orations and addresses illustrating topics of phi- 
lanthropy and reform. Dterature also eiiiployed 
his attention. He wrote several articles for the 
Southera Review. In a Fourth of July Oration 
at Charieston in 1809, by the appointment of the 
South Carolina State Society of Cindnnati, he 
supports nnion, and describes the horron of dvil 
war. 

Thus shoQld we see the objects of theie States 
not only unaniwercd but supplanted by othera 
They had instituted the dvie festival of pesce, and 
beheld it changed for the triumph of war. They 
had crowned the eminent ststetmsa with the olive 
ef the dttzen, and mw it converted into the laurels 
of the warrior. The old man who had walked ez- 
dtingly in proce«sion, to taste the waters of free- 
dom from tne fountain of a separate government, 
beheld the placid stream that flowed from it sud- 
denly sink from his sight, and burst forth a dark and 
toibulcnt torrent 

His addr c s pci on peace sodeties, Sunday sdkooU, 
' temfteranoo and kindred topics, secured him the 
res|iect and syinnathT of a large drcle. He pb- 
fisbed and droalated gratniUHisly a large edition 
of Hancock on War, and at his death was re- 
publishing Dymond^s Enquiry into the Acoordatioe 

• TW Wolti «f tW Kl^t B^. J«hn Kn^hnd, Flrrt Bl»b«e 
sf Chsrleclo*, colleeltf4 and anangnd uMd«r the advlca and dt 
Mrtl0B «r hto Imaiedlaia sasMMur, the Rlglrt lUv. Igaallas 
Alar»tsaKrirBaU«,aa4j»riataaftirlilm,toavtvalBaiMb Bal- 
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<tf War with the Prindples of Christianity, for 
which he wrote an introductory ti^Kj. In 1827 
he delivered an address on Tks Charaeter and 
O^eeU of Seiene* before the literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of South Carolina; in 1880, an 
address befora the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale, on 
T^s AdtaHtaget to he dsriredfrom the lutroav^ 
tion of the Bible and of eaered literature a» 
eeeential parte of all Education^ in a literary 
point of etcis. His oration on American educa- 
tion befora tlie Western Literary Institute and 
College isi Professional Teachen at Cincinnati, 
was delivered by him only a few davs befora his 
death, which oocnrred suddenly at the house of a 
gentleman by the roadside, mmi an attack of 
diolera, October li, 1834, while on his way to 
Columbua, Ohio. 

In a prefatory memorandum to this last ad- 
dress, the views of orthography which be had 
latteriy adopted ara clearly staled. 

** Having been long satisfied that the orthomphy 
of the English language not only admitted but r^ 
quired a reform ; and believing it my tfuljf to act 
on tliii conviction, I hav publishd sevral pamphleti 
accordingly." These ara his several propositions, 
which we ^ive mostly in his words, following the 
exsct ipelhiig. 1. He omits the silent e in such 
classes of words as diaciplin, retpit, Miee, cread's, 
ro//y, etc 2. Introduces the apoetrophe whera the 
omission of the e might chaiise tlie lound of the pre- 
ceiling vowel from long to uiort, as in fvywiVd; rs» 
fn*d, dtriwd 8. Kouns ending in y added an s to 
make the plural instead of chanring j into ie, as 
pluralitve, tnmitya^ dx, 4 In verU ending in y, in- 
stead oi changing into le and then adding an s or d, 
he ratdni tlie y and adds s or d: as in bum, 
bunrd, vnrys, var}*d, hnrrys, hurryd. & In similar 
verbs whera the y is long, I ratain the y, omit the e, 
and substitute an apostro|>lie, as in mufiiply's, multi- 
ply'd, 8ati»fy's, satiefy'd. 0. In such words as*tcc|ytr«^ 
nattle, centre, I transpose the e, and write scepter, 
battel, center. 1. He suppresifes one of two and the 
same conifoiiants whera the accent is not ou thems 
as in nrcttory, egeeUnt, ilu$triou9, reeomend^efeetyal^ 
ireBittible, ycortkipen. 8. In such words as hemer, 
favor^ eavior, netghboTt tator, the n is omitted tl 
In adjectives ending in y, instead of forming the 
comimrativ end loperlattv by changing y Into ie 
and adding er ana est, I hay ratained the y, and 
uinply adJed the er and est, as in em»yer, eaeffetl^ 
holver, holyett, prettyer, prtttyeeL In quotations 
and proper namei, I hav not felt eall'a upon to 
change the orthography. 

Thu was not Gnmke*i only literary heresy. In 
his oration on the subject ** tliat ndther the elasiies 
nor the matheroatict sliould form a part of a scheme 
of general education in our country," he condemns 
all ezifttinff schemes. ** I think them radicaly de- 
fectiv in eTeroenti and modes.** They ara not ** de- 
cidedly raliffious,** ndther ara they "American." 
The latter, since the cIsmics and mathematics being 
the »ame eveiywhera, ara not of coorse distinctive 
to the eoimtry. '*They do not fill the mind," he 
says, ''with nieful aad entertdning knowledge.* 
" As to vdnable knowledge, eseept the first and 
most sfanplo parts of arithmetic, 1 M little hcdta- 
tion in Mying, as the result of my experience and 
observation, that the uhole hodjf ef the pore matk^ 
woiiee is ASi^oumLY vuhab to unety-nioe ovt ef 
every hundrctl, who study theoL Kow. as to en to is 
tdnment Does mora than one out or eveiy hmi- 
dredpreMrv his mathematical knowlcfef " 
« ibi thevmad poeke^" sajsh^*' mifbt he plek*d 
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witliaiitfittaiiigaaoMiielMrfei.- « I mIc boldly the 
queatioB, wbnt m there in the daMict, that U realy 
iiiatructiT and interesting f** He a^ks triumphantly 
— 4he ignorance w amazing, — " What orator erer 
prepared hinuelf for parliamcnUry eombat oTer the 
pages of Cicero or Demosthenes f " ''Having dis- 
p<n*d of the orators and historians, let os now attend 
to the classic poets, of what Tahie are they f I an- 
swer of none, ao far as useful know lege is con- 
cerned ; for all must admit, that none i« to be found 
in this class of writers. It is pUin that truth is a 
»rry wMnor concern, with writers of fiction. • • • 
I am stmngcly mistaken, if Uiere be not more 
power, fidelity, and beauty in Walter Scott, than in 
a dozen Homers and VirgiU. • • • Mrs. Hemanshas 
written a greater numl^ of charming little pieces, 
than are to be found in Horace and Anacreon." 

Tlie activity of 6rinike*9 mind was mtnetiines 
in advance of his judgment He was a happy 
DLin In liiA life, — ^lii!« benevolence, and the ardor 
of his pursuits filling his heart His death was re- 
ceived with every tukcn of respect at Charleston, 
the preamble to the resolutions of the bar de- 
chiring ''his mild face will no longer be seen 
among us, but the monuments of his public use- 
fulness and benevolence are still with \k^ and the 
metnory of his virtoes will still dwell within onr 
hcArts.*^ The introduction of tlie Bible into 
schools was a favorite idea with him, which he 
urged in his Phi Beta address. He wrote occar 
sionnl verses, and a descriptive poem on the 
Passaic, which is unpublislied. As a speaker, 
be showe<l great readiness in a copious and fluent 
style. 

A brother of the preceding, Frederick Grimk^ 
is the author of a popular political t«*zt-book, en- 
titled The Nature and Tendtncy of Free iMtitH- 
Cioa«, published in Cindnnati in 1848. 

BAHUEL FABMAB JABTI& 
SAMun. Farmar, tlie son of the Rev. Dr. Abra- 
ham JarviA, afterwards bishop of tlie diocese of 
Connecticut, was bom at Middletown in that 
State, January 20, 1787. He was educated under 
the care of his father, and entered the Sophomore 
class of Yale College in 1802. He was ordained 
deacon March 18, 1810, and priest Anril 6, 1811, 
by his father, and became, in 1818. tlie rector of 
6t Michaers Church, Bloomingdale, New York. 
In 1819 he was appointed Professor of Biblical 
Learning in tlie recently organized General Tlieo- 
logical ^^minary, a position he retained until his 
removal in 1820 to Boston, in acceptance of a call 
to the rectorship of St Panrs church, where he 
remained until July, 1826, when he sailed for 
Europe. He remained abniad until 1885, pursuing 
hia studies and collecting books connected with 
eodcstasticol history. Six of the nine vears of hia 
absence were pa<«ed in Italy. On his return lie 
filled for two years the professorship of Oriental 
literature in Washington College, Hartford. In 
1887 he removed to Middletown to take charge, 
as rector, of Christ diureh in tliat pUice. He re- 
signed this position in 1848, and devoted tlie 
remaimler of his life to a work which he liad 
eoinincnceil immediately after his return from En- 
rope. This was a history of Uio church, a work 

e ColleetfcHi af Addrriwtk fte^ hf Or'mkA. sad OMtnsiy 
MeUsssftoJihsdbylUsflMaHylatksBssUmAHnB— . 



espeoiany intrusted to hia handa by a Toto of tfa» 
General Convention of the dioceses of the Uniied 
States, oonstitntiiig him "* Hiatoriograpber of tba 
Churcfa.** 

The first portion of his work publidied, ap- 
peared at New York, in 1845, in an octavo to- 
fume entitled, A ChrancUgieal Introiueti^ f# 
the E'utory i^ the Chwrdi^ with «a Original 
Harmony of the Four OoepeU* A peat portioQ 
of this learned vdonie is occupied with chronolo- 
gical Ubles, dissertations on the dates of our Lord^ 
birth, which he places in the year of Rome 747, 
six years bc-ffire the. commonly received Cliristian 
era. In the Harmony of the Gospels the informar 
tion the narratives contain is given in a consecu- 
tive fi»rm, embodying the facts but not the word4 
of Scripture; while in four narallcl columns at 
the side, reference is given to the chapter and verve 
of each of the Evan^isU in which tlie event da- 
scribed is recorded. 

Tlie firnt volume of the histuryt itself was pab- 
lished in 1 850. In it the author traces the course 
of the divine providence from the fall of Adaxn, 
the flood, the calling of Abraham, and the entire 
Jewish history, to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Tltua. While the same scrupulous reaard to fact 
is manifested in this as in the introduction, tha 
literary skill, for which no opportunity was af- 
forded in the first, is used to good advantage in 
tlie second, the narrative bdiig well written as 
well as accurate. In tlie author'a own aimile, Uie 
first volume is the rough stone-work of the foau- 
dation, the second ii the ehiborated superstmctnra 
which must satisfy, ao far as it can, the eye of tha 
artist as well as the mechanic 

In addition to his history. Dr. Jarvis^blished, 
in 1821, a discourse on Regeneration^ with notea; 
in 1837, on Chrietian Unity; and in 1848, a col- 
lection of Sermene on Prophecy^ a woric of great 
research, forming a volume of about two hnndred 
fMigea. In 1 843 he also issued a pamphlet enti« 
tied, Ko Union with Borne; in 1846 a sermon. 
The Coloniei ^ Heazen; and in 1847 a yolama 
containing a Reply to Dr, Milner's End of RM- 
gioue Controteny, He also contributed a number 
of learned and valuable articles to the Church 
Review. His progreas in liis hlstoiy, and tha 
other useful labors of his life, was intenrnpted by 
his death, March 26, 1851. 

Dr. Jarvis was a fine eUsdeal as well as biblical 
scholar. He also to<A a great interest in Art,aiid 
collected during hia European residence a lai^a 
gallery of old paintings, mostly of the Italian 
school, which were exhibited on his return for tha 
benefit of a charitable association, and were ^ain 
collected alter his death in the city of New York 
to lie dis]iersed by the auctioneer's hammer, with 
the large and valuable library, which induided a 
number of volumes fonneriy owned by tha liiato> 
rian Gibbon. 
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WnXXAM CKAVn. 
TiuiAM Cbavts wm born ftt Ch«rleston, 8. 0^ 
Jan. 24, 1787. ** Owing,** iaj» his ftnonymans 
l»agnLpber,* somewhat grandiloqnenOy, ** to the 
precanooa and evancsoent character of the schools 
in Charleston,** his eariy edacatioa suffered 
loinewhat from the frequent change of teachers. 
He appears to have made up for jnveuile dis- 
sdvuntoges when in the course of education he 
reached Harvard, as he had a fair reputation there 
as A dflssical scholar, and Judging from his advice 
sQbjequeotljr to a younger brother, went still 
deeper into the ancient languages. ^^ I hope," he 
writes, "thnt you will not treat the Hebrew 
tongue with that cold neglect and contemptuous 
dir^lain which it usually meets at Cambridge, and 
which is veiy much Uke the treatment a Jew 
receives from a Christian.*' His chief reputation 
among his fellows was as a wit and pleasant com- 
panion. 

He retmrned to Charleston, was admitted in 
due coQise to practice, and the remainder of his 
life was passed in the duties of his profession and 
those of a member of the State Legislature, to 
which he was frequently elected. He was a 
read^ meaker, and a brge portion of the volume 
of bis lAterary Remain*^ consists of his orations 
on patriotic occasions. In 1817, he delivered the 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard. These pro- 
ductions, as well as his prose essays, are somewhat 
too florid In strle and deficient *in substance for 
permanent recollection. Passages, however, occur 
of pleaang ornament and animation. 




His poems are few and brief. The two longest 
are SulUtanU Itlandy apleasant description of 
that ocean retreat, and lie Raeiad^ in which the 
humors of the ring arc depicted. An extract 
from " Kittv** follows, on the plea that ** in New 
York ther liave Faimy, in Boston Siikey4 and 
why shoulid we not have Kitty in Charfeston !** 
There are also several agreeable lyrics. The 
Monodp on (he Death of Deeatur was written 
imniediatelv after the intelligence of the Commo- 
dore's death was received, and published the day 
following, a circumstance which should not be 
forjEOtten hi a critical estimate. It is not included 
in the collection of his writings. He also wrote 
The Sea Serpent ; or Gloueeifer Soax^ a dramatic 
jend*esprit in tliree acus publislied in a pamphlet 
of S4 pages 12mo. Crafts was a constant writer 
for the Charleston Courier, and a number of his 
cunmnuiicutions, some mere scrajis, are printed 
hi the volume of his ^ writings,** but call for no 
cvpedal lemaik. 

Crafts died at Lebanon Springs, N. Y., Sept 
»,182«. ' ^ ^ 

mmof m to asAn or moATva. 
Sveet wentcd floweis on beauty's grave • 
We ttrtw-bnt, fiir the honored brave, 

• X4fe Meix«d Is his BeoMlML 

t A 8«>lrciloB. In PrnM and PMlry, ttom the MmtIImimw 



The/«ilM eemoveror of tfie wav»» 
Let ocean's flags adorn the bier, 
Aad be the Pair of Qlory there I 

Tri-colored F^rmntet \wm first with thee 
He brsTed the battles of the sea; 
And many a son of thine be gave 
A resting-plaee beneath the wave. 
Feared in the fight— beloved in peaea 
In death the fends of valor eeaae. 
Then let thy virgin lilies shed 
Their fragrant vhiteness o*er his head. 
They grace a hero's Ibrm within, 
As spotl e ss s s unstained of sin. 

Come, savsjge, from the Lybian shore. 
Kneel at his arave, who— bathed In gore^ 
Avenged his brother's murder on your deck. 
And drenehed with coward blood Uie sinking wreekl 
Lives in your mind that death-dispensing nighty 
The pur)>le ambush and the sabred fight, — 
The Dialing frigate— and the cannon's roar. 
That shamed your warriors flying to the shore: 
Who, panie-etricken, plunged into the sea. 
And Ibund the death they vainly hoped to flee. 

Now silent, cold, inanimate he liea^ 
Who sought the conflict aod achieved the pria^ 
Here, savage, pause 1 Tlie unresented worm 
Revds on him — ^who ruled the battle storm. 
His country's eaU — ^thoush bleeding and in \ 
Not e'en his country's eall, the hero hear^ 
The floating streamers that his fame attest^ 
Repose in honored folds upon h» breast, 
And glory's lamp, with patriot sorrows fed. 
Shall blase eternal oa Decatur's bed 



Britannia I— noble-hearted 
Hast thou no funeral flowers of woe 
To grace his sepulchre— who ne'er aaain 
Shall meet thy warriors on the purple mi 
His |>ride to eonqnei^-and his joy to save- 
In triumph generous, as in batUe brav»— > 



neroua, 
Heroic— Hsrdent— when a eaptive g rea t I 
Feeling, as valiant — thou deplorest his fate; 
And these thy tons who met him in the fray. 
Shall weep with manly tears the hero patsed away. 

Fresh trophies graced his laurel-covered days, 

His soil was dangei^^nd his liarvest, praiM. 

Still as he inarched victorious o'er the flood. 

It shook with thunder^— and it streamed with blood 

He dimmed the baneful erescent of Algiers 

And taught the pirate penitence and teara 

The Christian stars on faithless shores revealed. 

And lol the slave is free— the robbers yield. 

A Christiaa eon<^ueror in the savage strife^ 

He gave his victims liberty and 1u«l 

Taught to relent — the infidel shall inouni. 

And the pale crescent hover o*er his wm. 

And tlion, my country 1 young but ripe In grief! 
Who shall console thee for the fallen chief t 
Thou envied land, whom frequent foes assail, 
I Too often called to bleed or to prevail; 
Doomed to deplore the gallant sous that save^ 
And follow from the triumph to t he f mve. 

Death aecros enamoured of a glorious priaa^ 
The chieftain conquers ere the victim cnea 
Illustrious envoys— to some brighter sphere 
They bear the laurela which they gathered here^ 

War slew thy Lawrence 1 Kor when Uesi wita 

peace 
Did then thv soirerinsa or thy aorrows eeate: 
The Joyous herald, who the olive boiey 
SunlE In the wave— to greet his home w 



He sunk, alas I— blest with a triple wreath, 
The BodesI Shobiiak met the aiii^ «r des 
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For BUkdy, diiinbering in Tictonoai iIm^ 
Rocked in the stormy cradle oC th« decf^ 
We Yield alike the tribuU and th« tear, 
The brmve are alwap to their country d«nr. 

Sorrow yet tncakt in Tnlor'i eye. 
Still heave» the patriot breast the nsh. 
For Perrv's early fate. O'er his cold brow 
"Where victory reijmed tits death trium|i]umt 
Tliou pocrliW Youth, tliou unaMumiitg chieC 
Thy country's \»le»ring aud thy eountry's grieC 
Lord of the'lake, and charo|>ion of the lea. 
Long shall our nation boast — for ever moon 

the«L 

Another hero meeU hit dooa ; 

Buch are tlie trophies of tlie tomb I 

Ambitious death aMiiils the high ; 

Tlie shrub c«oape«, the eedart dia. 

Tlie beacon tum-ts of the land 

Subiulft^ivc fall at Heaveirs eomnMnd, 

While wondering, weeping mortal* gait^ 

In silent grief aud agonized amaaa. 

Thon starry ptreamer ! symbol of the braY^ 
Shilling by day and night, on land and waY«; 
Sometimes ol«*4*ured in battle, ne*er in shame, 
Tlie guide — the boast — the arbitresa of lama I 
Btill waYe in grateful admiration near. 
And beam for ever on Decatur's bier ; 
Aud ye. bU^ stars of Heaven ! responaive ahtd 
Your peusiY* lustre on his lowly bed. 

yriTA T.-FaT.nL 

EuzA Leslie wm bom in PhilndelphiA, Norem- 
ber 15, 1767. Her father was of Sooteh descent, 
tlie faiuilY having emigrated to America about 
1745, and w:is by profess^ion a watchmaker. He 
was an excellent mathematician, and an Intimate 
friend of Franklin and Jctferson, by the latter of 
whom be wa5 made a tneuiber of the American 
Philosophical Society. Uc had five children, the 
eldest of whom is the subiect of this sketch. An- 
other is Charles R. Leslie, who has passed the 
greater portion of hi* life in England, .ind holds the 
fijreraost r:ink among the painter* of that country, 
his line of art being tH)niewliat analogous to that 
of his sister in literature, a like kindly and genu- 
ine humor aud artistic finish pervading bis cabi- 
net pictures and her "Pencil Sketches." Her 
other brother is Miyor Thomas J. Leslie, U. 8. A. 
When Miss Leslie was five years old she accom- 
panied lior parent f to London, where they resided 
for six and a half years, her father being engi^ed 
in the ex|»ortation of clocks to this country. The 
death of his partner led to his return. On the 
voyage Iiome tlie ship put into Lisbon, and re- 
nuuuc-d at that port from Xovembcr to JXan^ 
They finally readied Philadelphia in Hay. The 
father died*in 1803. 

Mi:» Leslie erirly displayed a taste for books 
and drawing. Slie was educated for the most 
port at homo by her parents. 

^ Like most authors,'* she says in an antobio- 
graphical letter to her friend Mrs. Neal, ^ I made 
my first attemjits in rerse. They were always 
songs adapted to the popular airs of that time, 
the close of tlie last century. The sul^fects were 
chiefly soldiers, sailors, hnntert, and nuns. I 
scribbled two or three In the pastoral line, but 
my father once pointing oot to roe a rml diep- 
berd, in a field soiuowhcre In Kent I made no 
fiuther att^nqit at Damons >ad 8tre|ilioiis pUylng 



OQ kites and wreathing their brows whh roses. 
My songs were, of course, foolish enoa^ ; bat in 
Justice to myself I will say, that, having a good 
ear, I was never guilty of a false ouantitr in any 
of my |Hietry — my lines never h:id a svllabfe too 
much or too little, and my rhymes always did 
rhTme. At thirteen or fourteen I began' to de- 
spise my own poetry, and destroyed all I had.^ 






' syi 





Miss Leslie did not appear In print vntil the 
year 1827, and then it was as the aotliar of St- 
tenty-Jlf ReetinUfor Pattry^ Calm^ m»d S m mi 
mtat9. The collection had been oommenoed some 
time before, ** when a pupil of Mrsw Goodfdhyw^ 
cooking school, in Philadelphia,^ and was in sndi 
request in luaunscriiit that an offer to pnbfish 
was e.Mgerly accepted. The book was speccssft i l, 
and the publisher suggesting a woric of iroanna- 
tion, the author prei»ared Th€ MtrrtT^ a coDe^ 
tion of juvenile stories. It was followed by 7A« 
Young Amerieani^ Storm for Emma^ 8tar%mjhr 
Adtlaide^ Atlantic Talet^ Storiet/or BeUn^ Birtk- 
day Storiei^ and a compilation from Mnnchansen, 
Gulliver, and Sinbad, appropriately entitled Ths 
VTonder/ul TrattUer^ all volumes designed for 
children. The American OirVe Book was pob- 
lished in 1831, and baa steadily w'»tf^»*td to 
position rince. 

Among the first of her stories lor readers ''of 
a krger growth'* was ifn. Watkimfim^ FoUe^ 
written for a prize offered by the I'i^^ Book, 
which it was sncoessfbl in obtaining. Tbe author 
subsequently took three more priaea of a sknflar 
character, and at once became a odnstan t apd 
most popular contributor to ^Godey and Gra- 
ham.** Miss Leslie also edited the Gilt, one of 
the best of tlic American annoak. Her ooW story 
occupying a volume by itseU; and afiuroadiuig tba 
ordinal^* dimensions of a oovd, la JmUim; ar, A 
ToMuy Lady*$ Vieimitudea. 

Miss Leslfe*s magozlne tides liaTa been ooDeoM 
In three volumes with the titlaof IViiril AstfaiUa 
She has also pnbUsbed AUkem Vormm^ or tkt 
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JBmbrMer^ BamdirrM^, tnd Hwrietta Ear^ 
rwm^ or the Blue Cottam UmbrdU^ in one to- 
Irane; «iid» each in a separate pamphieLjritfy^t 
^fio/ioRt, Letnulla Lynm&r^ The Maid of Oth 
•al SlTtet^ and The Benninae and their Beaux, 

Doring her career as a tale writer Miss Leslie 
has not forgotten the unctoons and delectable 
teachings of Un. Goodfellow, and has followed 
up the success of the seventy-five receipts by a 
innch greater nomber, in Tie Demtetie Cookery 
Book, 18S7, of which over forty thoo^and copies 
have been sold; The Houee Booh, 1840; and The 
Lady^e Receipt Booh^ 184IS, which have also hod 
gnel success. .In 1853 she published The Be- 
Mfior Boot, one of her pleasantest volumes, oom- 
bining the sc^d good advioe of her works on do- 
mestio duties with the ha|^y vein of homor of 
hersketehes. 



"PrsT, sir* said lira. QDimby,**ss yon are from 
fitgland. do yon know anything of Aetsey Deoip- 
iey*ft husbaad r 

**l have not the honor of being aeonunted with 
that person." replied Mr. Montagae, after a wither- 
big stare. 

"WeQ, that^ etranffe* poisoed Aunt Qoimby, 
** considering that she has been Uvin|^ in London at j 
leut eighteen years— or perhaps it is onlv seven- 
teen I And yet I think it muflt be near eighteen, if 
aotqiBta. May be seventeen and a hall Well, it's j 
best to be on the safe side, so 111 say seventeen. I 
Betsey Dempeey's mother wss an old schoolmate of i 
mincL Her &ther kept the Black Horse Uvem. I 
^e was the only aeqoaiutanee I ever had that mar- 
ried an Englidunan. He was a pocer, and in very | 
good bnsineBs; hot he never liked America, and | 
was always finding fault with it» and so he went 
home, and was to send for Betcey. But he never 
ient for her at all ; for a very good reason, which 
wss that he had another wife in England, as most 
«f them have— no disparagement to you, sir." 

Mrs. Marsden now eame up, and informed Mrs. 
IVitts in a whiiper that the good old lady be«ii1e her 
wu a distant relatioa or rather connexion of Mr. 
MarsdenX and that though a little primitive in ap- 
pearance and manner, she had eonriderable property 
la bank-stoek. To Mn. Marsden*s proposal that she 
diould exchange her seat for a very pleasant one in 
the other room next to her old fnend Mn. Willis, 
Aunt Quimby replied nothing but ''Thank you, I*m 
doing very well hef«L* 

Mia. end Mias Montaffue, apparently heeding no 
«M eke, had talked nearly the whole evening to each 
«tfa«r, but Umdly enough to be heard bv all around 
tkem. The yoong lady, though dressea as a child, 
talked like a woman, and she and her mother were 
*ow encsged in an argument whether tlie flirtation 
«f the Duke " " ... - - 



i»4awBm7Paifffc«1»«hatI]iTewith. Hemarried 
my dau^ter Mary eleven yeara ago, the 28d of last 
ApriL He*s as ^M>d a man as ever breathed, and 
an excellent provider toei He always goes to mai^ 
ket himself; and soosctimes I eau*t help blaming 
him a little for his cxtrava$sanee. But his greatest 
foult is his beinc so nnsati^foctory. As far oack aa 
last March, aa I was sitting at my knitting in the 
little front parior with the door open (for it was 
quite warm wentlicr for the time of yearX BillT 
Fairfowl eame home carrying in his hand a goook 
sized shad ; and I culled out to him to ask him what 
he save for it, for it was the very beginning of the 
shad sesron ; but he made not a word of answer ; 



of Risingham with Lady Georginna 
— w^ , wv.Jd end seriously or not ** To my ecr> 
taia kaowledge," said Miss Montague, "his Qrace 
nssBsrer yet dedared hhnself to Oeorgiana, or to 
•ayonedML* 

"m lay yon two to one,* said Mia Montagoe^ 
" that he k married beforo we return to England.* 

" Ko;* replied the daughter, " like all others of his 
MK he delighU la keeping the Udies m suspense." 

"What yon aay, Miss» is very true,* said Annt 
<)afaaby, leaaiag la her iura across Mr. Montagne^ 
**«ad eonsidcfing how young yon are yon tidk very 
Maibly. Men eertaimy have a way of kee|)lttg 
vsoMa la laipeais, and an unwilUagncts to anawer 
t*<wtiQas avaa whea we ask thenv There's 07 son* 



he had just pasied on, and left the sliad in the kit- 
chen, and tliea went to his store. At dinner we 
had the fish,. and a very nice one it wss; and I 
asked him again how uiiich he gave for it, but he 
still avoided answering, and began to talk about 
somethuig else ; so I thought Td lot it rest awhile. 
A week or two i^Rer, I again a»kcd him ; so then 
he actually said he had forgotten all about it And 
to tliis day I dont know the price of that shad.* 

The liontagoes looked at each other—- .-ilmost 
laughed aloud, and drew back their chairs as Ur 
from Aunt Quirabv as possible. 80 also did Mra 
Potta Mra MarMen eame up in an agony of vexa> 
tion, and reminded her aunt in a low voice of the 
risk of renewing her rheumatism by staving so lona 
between the damp newly -popered walla, Tlie ola 
lady answered aloud, **t)h| you need not fear, I 
am well wrapned np oa purpose. And indeed con- 
sidering that the parlors were only papered to-day, 
I think the walla have dried wondertully (putting 
her hands oa the paper}— I am sure nol>ody could 
find out the damp if they were not told.* 

"Whatr exelaimed the Montagues; *'on1y pa- 
pered to-day Istarting m and teetifying all that 
prudent fear of taking cold, so eharacteristie of the 
knglifihl How barbarooa to inveigle us into sneh a 
plaeel* 

" I thought I fdt strangely chilly all the evening,* 
says Mra rotts^ whose fan had scarcely been at rest 
five mimitea 

The Montaguee proposed going away immediately, 
and Mrs. Potts declared she waa moti apprehensive 
for poor little LafoyettCL Mrs. MarB<1cn, who could 
not venture the idea of tlieir departing till all the 
refreshments had been handed round (the best being 
3'ct to come), took great pains to persuade them that 
there was no real cause of alarm, as shs hsd large 
firea all the afternoon. They held a whispered coa- 
sultation, in whidi they agreed to stay for the oya- 
tera and chicken aalad, and Mra Marsden went ovt 
to send them their shawls, with one for Lafayette. 

By thia thne the secret of the newly -papered walla 
had spread round both rooms; the couveriatlon 
now turned entirely on eolds and rheumatisms; 
there waa much shivering and considerable cough- 
ing, and the demand for shawls increased. How- 
ever nobody aetnally went iKMne in eonsequenea 

«*Fspa,* said Miss Motitagtie, ''let us aU take 
n«neh leave aa soon as the oysters and ehieken* 
salad have gone round.* 

Albina now came np to Annt Quhnby (gladly per- 
eeiviiig that ,lhe old Udy looked tired), and pro- 
posed that she should return to her ehamber, assar- 
ing her tha^ waiters should be punctually sent np 
to bei^-** I do not feel quite ready to go vet»* ra- 
pUed Mm Qufaaby. "I am very weE Bnt yea 
need not mind ma Go back to your company, and 
talk a lltcla to these three poor girls In the yellow 
troekm that nobody has spoken to y at eaeept BroniP 
ley Chestoa. When I aui ready to go I shall take 
F^anah leav% as these EHgUsh peoplt anU H>* 
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But Ant Qninibj^ Um of TttmA Imr^ vat 

Tcry difleretit from the ummI MccpUtioo oC Um 
Unit; for h«ving always heard thai the French 
were a %'ery polite people, the concluded that their 
manner of taking leave must be particularly re> 
•pectful and cercmoniooa Therefore, having ftaid 
her parting compIioienU to Mn^ Potts aud the Mon- 
tague^ ehe walked all round the room, courtesving 
to evervbudy and ehaking hands, and telliug Uiem 
she hna come to take French leave. To put an end 
to tills ridiouloufl scene. Bromley Cheston (who had 
been on a.<^<iduou8 duty all the evcninff) now caine 
forward, and, taking Hit old lady's arm in his, offered 
to escort her up stairs. Aunt Quiniby was much 
flattered by Uiis unexpected civility from the finest- 
looking voung nisu io the room, and she smilingly 
departed with hira, complimenting him on his po- 
liteness, and as.<«uring him tliat he was a real gentle- 
man, and trying nlso to mnke out the degree of reW 
tion^hip that existed between tliem. 

** So much for Buckingham,** said Cheston, aa he 
ran down stairs after depositing the old lady at the 
door of her room. ** Fools of all ranks and of all 
ages are to me eaually iutolerablei 1 Barer aaa 
marry into such a family.* 

The porty went on. 

•* In the name of heaTen, Mrs. Potta,** said ICn. 
Montague, ** what induces you to patroniia theia 
people f* 

** Why, they are the only tolerable pereona in tho 
neighborhood,** answert-d Mrs. Potts, " and Terr Idnd 
and obliging in their way. I really think AImba a 
very sweet girl, verv sw«rt, indeed ; and Mra. llara- 
den ia rather amiable too, quite aiiiiabl«L And thej 
are so grateful for any little notice I take of them 
that it IS really quite affecting. Poor things 1 1m>w 
much trouble they hare giren theouelras in getting 
up this pnrty. lliey look as if they had had a hara 
day's work ; and I hare no doubt they will be obliged 
in consequence to pinch themsclres for mootha to 
eome: for I can assure you their meana ara Terr 
small, very small, indeed. Aa to thia intolerable old 
aunt, I never saw her before, and aa there ia aomo- 
thing rather genteel about Mr& Marsden and her 
daughter — rather so, at leasts about Albina— I did 
not suppose they had any auch relatione belooginc 
to them. I think, in future, I must eonfine mjuS 
entirely to the aristocracv." 

** We deliberated to the last moment," said Mm 
Montague, ** whether we would comc^ But aa Mr. 
Montague is goinff to write his tour whan we return 
to England, be Slinks it expedient to make aome 
•acrifices for the sake of seeing tba Tarieties of Amo- 
rican society.** 

** Oh 1 these people are not in aoeiety " exclaimed 
Mrs. Potts, eagerly. ** I can assure ^ou these Mara- 
dena have not the slightest pretenaiona to society. 
Oh! no; 1 beg of you not to aupnose that Mr^ 
Manden and bar daughters are at all in society.* 

SICHASD HXNBT DAXA. 

Thi famHy of Mr. Dana is one of the oldoet and 
most honored in Massachusetts. The first of the 
name who came to America was Richard Dana, in 
1640 ; he settled at Cambridge, where six genera- 
tions of the family have since resided. 

The poet*s graMfathcr on this side of the house, 
Richard, was a patriot of the times preoedinB tlie 
Revolution, and known at the bar ts an ennnent 
lawA'cr. His son was Francis Dana the Minister 
to Russia, and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Matttachusetts a man of honor, high personal 
sen^ of character, and of enemtie eloquence. 
He married a dani^ter of Willia m Elk t y of Rhode 



Island, the rigncr of the DecUratkm of Iiiilepeoa> 
ence, by which union his son and the ocMwated 
Dr. Channinff were cousins. Judge EUery once 
described to his grandson, the poet, the aroosed 
wniie <^ honor which he witnessed in Fhuids 
Dana, in his rebuke of an impudent lawyer at the 
bar, who had charged him with an unfair nianaoa- 
ment of the case. " In opening his reply to the 
jury," said Mr, EUery, " he came down upon tho 
creature ; he did it in two or three minutes^ time, 
and tlK«n dnmped him altogether. I thought,* 
added he, "^ I Kit my liair rise and stand upright 
on my head while be did it.*^ 

On tlie iiiother*s tdde Dana^s family runs up to 
the early poetess Anne Bradstreet, the daughter 
of Governor Dudley. His gnmdfiither EUery 
married tlie daughter of Judge Remington, who 
had married the dai^hter of that quaint disdplo 
of Du Bartas. Dana's uncle, Judge Edmund 
Trowbridge, also married one of tho Dudley 
fiuuily. 
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• The writer of tbs hlocnphloil aoties ef B. K. Bm^^-Jb 
LtTlng»ton't Bkstches of Eminent AnsriesolA^TOTS (nrt tr. 



7iiS>. Qint cbsractcrisss tbs old icbool sC 1 
Frmncis Dsns belonged. ^ ^, _ . « *_ 

••Us poMcn«d slsnrelbrtiinefbrtbstdBy.ebltiytoliiad^ 
sad kept np. In bis Buuinsr oT life, tbs style of tbs ^a tisM. 
whkh bss slmost pss»«d ont of Um mMnmy sC oiir dsfSMnI* 
sge. lis used to ride to court Io bis euwb, sad mdd bm 
thought It undignified to tvsTcl tbs drealu nnattondod by Ma 
private ««rT«oL In politics hs wrt wbst would now bs •tyla* 
sblirlitoned Fedeimftst of the old sc h ool tboofb tbs worte 
Implr far more tbsn tho mers sdberenoe Is esrtsla poUtleal 
Tk w«, snd »ldlnfr wlib s nstUcnlsr poUtlc^ psrty. Tbsy baT« 
a much brosder »lfnlflestlon. Ths old Federal fcatoy eCNew 
Encland ws« cbleUr oompoesd of ednested mea, wim mMa 
bad bSfS cnltlTsU'd by tbo stody of tbe emlnsat Enirilsb kww 
yets, snd who sUll reulned lome of tbs fosHiwi eC tbsir owa 
ImmedlsU snorstors. It most be eontePssd tbst tbcy looked 
apon tbsmMlTes trss ss tbs rsnrsMatattTei, tbsa ss tbe leaa- 
poral gnsrdlsns of Uie people. Tbey endsaToarrd la prs»srra 



what tbry eonerlTcd to bo neeewsry dMIastloas la wslstj. 
sad in the mantdpsl moTrmeabi of iwcn un e a L TbeybadTa 
BoUoa that Ibo serldsaU of Mrtb sad edaeattoa hapMsd was 
lutles In tbs eoromoaweshb— lbs daUsssft;- 
stt of the pc«|ils byths Ibrea ^f dlfs«y,ui 
bytbi^lrsMinpla. TbsbaaarsCtbs«tato,tlM 
•koMlea. tbs iMbtfbNi sC Ms Msaasfs. tbs a*. 



them preiillsr duties 
stratnlnK tlie matt ' 

sIsTstlnff tbfm by ,™ ^ 

diraetloa of lueaor^i, tbs laaabtfbNi sf Ms 
•wit/erils kws»aad tbs.i sl iai altl ss af Us 
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CYGLOPiEDIA OP AMKRTCAN LITERATURE 



Bichaid Henry Daiut wai born at CambrklgCL 
Norember 16, 1787. His early years were pas«ea 
at Newport, in the midst of tlie aseociatione of the 
Berolution and the er^oynients of the fine sea 
Tiews and atmosphere df the spot He entered 
Harvard, which he left in 1807. He Btndic<1 law 
in the ofldce of his cousdn Frauds DanaChanning, 
the eldest brotlicr of Dr. Channing. After admis- 
rioa to the Boston bar he spent about three 
UMMitfas in the office of Robert Goodloe Harper at 
Baltimore, where he was admitted to practice. 
He retnmed home in 1811 and became a member 
of the legislature, where he found a better field 
for the exerci5e of his federal politics and opinions. 
His first literary public appearance was as an 
orator on the Fourth of July celebration of 1814. 
The North American Review was commenced 
in 1815. It grew out of an association of literary 
goitlemen compodng tlie Anthology Club who 
lor eight years, from 1803 to 1811, had published 
the miscdlany entitled The Monthly Anthology, 
Dana was a member of the club. The first editor 
of the Review was William Tudor, from whose 
bands it soon passed to the care of Willard Phillips, 
and then to the cliarge of an association of gentle- 
men for whom Mr. Sparka was the active editor. 
In 1818 Edward T. Clianning became editor of the 
Review, and associated with him his cousin Ri- 
ebard H. Dana, who had left the law for the more 
oon^nialpursuita of literature.* 

A\ hen Channing was made Boylaton pn^easor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard he resigned 
the editorship of the Review, and Dana, who was 
oonsidered too unpopular to succeed him, left the 
dnb. Dana wrote in the period of two veart five 
papers, one an essay on ^ Old 'Hmcs,'' tne others 
on literary topics, chiefly poeticul.f In 1824 Dana 
bepn the publication of The Idle Man^ a peri- 
odical in which he communicated to the public 
his Tales and Essays. Six numbers d it were 
issued when it was discontinued ; the author ao- 
ouiring the experience hitherto not uncommon in 
tiie higher American literature, that if he would 
write as a poet and philosopher, and publish as a 
gentleman, he must pay as well as compose. 

BryanL with whom Dana had become ac- 
quainted m the conduct of the North American 
Keview, was a contributor <tf several poems to the 
Idle Man ; and when this publication waa discon- 
tinued Dana wrote for his journal, the New York 
Review of 1 826, and afterwards the United States 
Review of 1826-7. In the latter he published ar- 



•iieM»w«r« eoimnttt«d to them. This wm n«t «(nifeM«dlT, 
but prettj OMrlj In fact, their Mo* of tb«lr poslUon and tto 
eoosMuent renmntlbllltle*.** 

• Edward lyrrel Clianning wm Profewor of Bhetorle and 
Oratorj In Harvard Colieca fhwt 1629 to 1S51, wWtc ihr ex^ 
lof hit inttroctton, olt enlttratod tti^t? nttd ht^'ljly dhch 



pMnedmratal powers gave bim aa ainlnet^i rejiutnnuii wlUi hit 
popHa lilt edltonhlp of tbo North Ain«rlr/i n r. qt 1. v txUTiA c d 
<nrer tb« MTtnth, olgbth, and ninth To1uni« n In m^ $,M IM«. 
The followinic are anions hit artkU-t in tho K^vU' w ; On Tbo* 
BMS Moore and Lalla Bookh, vol. tL : lEob I^oj^ toL tIL ; 
'"'■"** "" ■ ""'> and WT(^inE^ Tatu, ; &iau- 



Oiarlef Brockden Browne'a LUb i 



tbey'tUfp of Ciwper, roL xIIt.; Prlor*tI.]f^ orGoldrmLtk tdU 
«hr. ; Sir Blehard Steele's Ufe and Wrttli^p. ^ - 

Chceterfleld'e Lettere to hia Bon, vol. L Thct^ [Mip^r* »?>av 



; Unl 

-- - , r*p»'r»»?>ow 

the ambor't refined ealtnre and Tlfroroua pc n. r mrci^-^iHr C1taii« 
BinK aleo wrote the llfi of hie ^randflither, WitttaA Ellerr, ta 
Bparfct'a Amerlenn BlnftraphT, First Series, toI. tL It is m- 
deietood that he le about semllns to the press a vehuM eCLee- 
turre read to the elaM>c« In Cambrld|Fe. 

t Ther wetv -Old Times.** 1817. A11«lon*» Sylnh of the Bet- 
Mins.181T. Kdm.w«tb^Reedlnffso« Poetry, Wit. UaiUU^ 
ISa^FM^lMH The Bketsb Book, im 



tides on Mrs. RadcliflTe and the novels of Brockden 
Brown. From 1828 to 1881 he contributed four 
papers to The Spirit of the Pilgrims.* An Eswiy 
on The Pa$t and the Preeent in tha American 
Quarterly Observer for 1888 ; and another on Law 
oi tuitei to Man^ in the Biblical Repof4tory for 
1835, conclude tlie list of our author's oontribn- 
tions to neriocUcal literature. 

The nrst volume of Dana^s Poems, contain- 
ing The Buccaneer^ was published in 1827. In 
1838 he published at Boston a volume of PoemM 
and Pro$e Writinge^ reprinting his first volume 
with additions, and including his pni>ers in the 
Idle Man. In 1839 lie delivered a courts of eight 
lectures on Shakespeare at Boston and New York, 
which he has sub80<|nently re]>eated in those cities 
and delivered at Philadelphia and elsewhere. In 
1850 he published an edition of his writings in 
two volumes at New York, adding several essays 
and his review artidea, with the exception of a 
notice of the historical romance of Yorktown, in 
Bryant^ United States Review,t and the pnj^r 
on Religious Controversy in the Spirit of tlie Pil- 
grims4 

These are the last public inddents of Mr. Dana^s 
literary career; but m private the influence of his 
ta:»tes, conversation, and choice literary corres- 
pondence, embraces a liberal field of activity. Ha 
passes his time between his town residence at 
boston and his country retirement at Ca\)e Ann, 
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Iff, Deaa^ Besldfnoo, 



where he eirioys a roof of his own in a neat ma- 
rine villa, pleasantly situated in a niche of the 
rocky const. Constant to the untiring love of 
nature, he is one of the first to seek this hatmt In 
spring and the last to leave it in autumn. 

Bis writings possess kindred qualities in prose 
and verse ; thought and rhythm, s|)eculation and 
imagination being borrowed by each from the 
other. 

The Bueeaneer is a philoaophical poem : a tale 
of the heart and the conscience. Tlie villany of 
the hero, though in remote perspective to the 
imagination,. appeals on tiiat account the more 
powerfblly to our own conscioasneaa. Hia le- 
morse ia touched with oonsommate art •■ the nide 
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bard etrtbj natiire vtept bto the regioii of ilie 
saiwmatanl, and with vnchAnged rigklity «ni- 
braooi its new teirora. Tb« niachinerr is at cnmm 
objective and spiritual in the Tision of tlic howe. 
The story is opened by (glimpses to tlie reader in the 
only way in wliich nuHlcm art can attain, with cul- 
tivated minds, tlie ctTect of tlie old ballad directness. 
Tiie visionary horror is relieved by simple touclies 
of homan feeling and sweet images, as in tlie 
opening, of the lovely, peaceful scKites oi nature. 
The remaining fxieins are divided between the 
description of nature and a certain pliilosopliical 
vein of thought which ris*cs into the loftiest spe- 
culative rogion of rclipon,and is never long with- 
out iiidicatiou'i of a pailietio sense of human life, 
Tlie prose of Dana has Mrailar characteristics to 
his verse. It is close, ekliorate, truthful in ety- 
mology ; and, with a secining plainness, musical 
in its expression. There is a rare use of figures, 
but when they tK5Curtliey will be found inwrought 
with the life of the text; no sham or filigree 
work. 

In the tales of Tom Thornton tnti PaulFelton 
there is much imaginative |K)wer in placing the 
mind on the extreme limits of sanity, under the in- 
fluence of poimul and engrossing nossion. The 
story of the lovers, Edwurd and Mary, lias iU 
idyllic graces of the affections. In these writings 
the genius of our author is essentially dramatic. 

The critical and philosophiciU essavs, embracing 
the subtle and elaborate studies of human life in 
8hakesiieare, ehow great skill in discrimination, 
guided by a certain logic of the heart and life, and 
not by mere artificial dialectics. They are not so 
much literary exercises as revelations of, and 
guides to character. This diaracter is founded 
on calm reverence, a sleepless love of truth, a 
high sense of honor, and of individual worth. 
With these conditions are allied strong imagina- 
tion, reaching to tlie ideal in art and virtue, and 
a corresnonding symiMtthy with the humanity 
which foils short of it in life. 

TVS UTTLB BXACS BIBBk 

I. 

Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea. 
Why takest thou its melancholy voieet 
And with that boding cry 
Along the waves dott thoa fly f 
O! rather, Bird with me 
Through the fair land rejoiee I 

IL 

Ihy flitting form eomes ghostly dim and palc^ 
As driven by a besting storm at sea ; 
Tliy err is weak and scared^ 
As if tny mates had shared 
The doom of vs : Thy wail— 
What does it bring to mef 

m. 
Thoa eaU*st along the land, and hauntfet the soige. 
Restless and sad ; at if, in strange aoeord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to sboi% 
One spirit did ye ur g e 
The Mysteiy— The Wotd 

IV. 

Of the thousands, thou, both sepulchre and pall» 
Old Ocean, arti A requiem o'er the dead. 
From oQt thy gloomT eella 
A tale «f mettrning talk ■■ 



Telh of man's wee and MI9 
Hk dblsM ^ory fle& 

T. 

Then tara thee, little bird, and take «hyfliclit f 
Where the complaining sea shall aadaasi briag 
Thy spirit never raorei 
Come, quit with me the sboi^ 
For gladncts and the light 
Wheiebirdbofi 



And do our loves all perish with our frames I 
Do tlioM that took their root and pot forth budi^ 
And tlieir soft leaves onfolded in the warmth 
Of mutual hearU. grow up and live in beauty. 
Then fisde and falClike fair, uiiconaeioas flowers t 
Arc thoughu and pa«ions tluit to the tongue g^re 

speech, 
And make it send forth winning harmonies^— 
That to tlie cheek do give ito living glow. 
And vision in the ere the soul intense 
With that for which there is no utteran ce 
Are these the body's acddents I— no more ^— 
To live in it^ and when that diei» go out 
Like the bunt ti^iei^s flame I 

O. listen, moal 
A voice within us speaks tlie startling word, 
" Man. thou shalt never die I" Celestial voiees 
Hymn it around our souls: aceording haqia. 
By angel fingers touched when the mild store 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our gr^ immortality : 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our four doauuu. 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned ieaa» 
Join in tliis solemn, muversal soo|^ 
— O, listen ye, our spirits; diink it in 
From all the air 1 Tis ia the gentle moonlight; 
T is floating in day's setting glories; Kight^ 
Wrapt in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears: 
Kight, and the dawn, bright day, aadthonghtfol era. 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, the eonseioos chords 
Quiver with joy in this groit Jubilee: 
—The dying hear it ; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and disUnt, wake their paanng souls 
1q mingle ia this heavenly hannony. 



BeywtthtkvblM 
IrvdstlnttlMHiblla. 
And MNM set the to slirlveb 
WlthMRovcf tklqra; 

Ee met wltb tiM mMchsafos 
And made them fol bars: 
ItcsgodcrwMW aadii^ 
That ss evfli mlitea 
For whM ss stods to sows 
2eiwaUtostMt. 



The islaiid lies nine leagues aw;^. 
Along its solitary shore. 
Of eragffT rock and sandy hay, 
Ko souna but ocean's roar. 
Save where tlie bold, wildsea4>ird mslces her 
Her shrill cry coming through the iplrklinf ' 
But when the light winds He at nH^ 
And on the glassy, heavhig sea, 
The black dnck, with her gk«J hrssa^ 
8iU swinging silentlyr- 
How beauUfoll no ripples break the leaak 
And silveiy waves go neisslem «p the baadi. 
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m gTMB, warn 
The brook euuMt UuUing down ito tid*; 
From out tli« trees the beUMth bcU 
Riirga cheerful, Ur and wide. 
Mingling its touiid with blemtiiig* of the flocks 
Tliat leed about the Tale among the rockk 

Kor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 

In former days witnin the Tale ; 

Flapped in the bay the piimte'i eheet; 

Cunsei were on the gale; 
Rieh goods Uy on the sand, and murdered men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 

Bat calm, low Toices, words of grae^ 

Now slowly (all upon the ear; 

A quiet Uk^ is in each tait% 

Subdued and holy fear; 
Each motion gentle ; all is kindly done. — 
CcNDC^ listen how from crime the i^ was won. 

TwelTc years are gone since Matthew Lea 

Held in this isleunqncstioned sway; 

A dark, low, brawny man was he ; 

His law^** It is my way* 
Beneath his thick-set brows a shaq> light broke 
From small gray eyes; his laugh a triumph apokep 

' Cruel of heart, and strong of ann. 
Loud in his rport, and keen for spoil. 
He little recked of good or harm, 
Herce both in mirth and toil; 

Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there were; 

Speak mildly, when he m-ould, or look in fear. 

Amid the uproar of the storm. 
And by the lightning's sharp, red glares 
IVere seen Lee's face and sturdy form ; 
His aze glanced quick in air. 
Whose corpse at mom lies swinging in the sedge t 
There's blood and hair, Matt, on thy aze*B edgei 

" Ask him who floats there; let him tell ; 
I make the bmte, not man, my mariL 
Who walks the clifls, needs heed him well 1 
Lsst night was fearful dark. 
Tlikk ye the lashing waTca will spare or feel I 
An ugly gashl^These rocks— they cut like steeL" 

He wiped his axe; and turning roundL 
Said with a cold and hardened smile, 
"The hemp is saved; the man is drownel 
Well let hnn float awhile ff 

Or giTe him Christian burial on the strand! 

He^ find his fellows peaceful under sand." 

Lee^s waste waa greater than his gain. 
* ni try the merchant's trade,** he Uioogh^ 
"Thomgh less the toil to kill than feign,— 
Things sm*eeter robbed tlian bouffht 
But, then, to dreumTent them at their attsT 
Ship manned, and spoils for cargo, Lee depnrti. 

TSs fMrful, on the broad-backed waves^ 
To feel them shake, and hear them roar: 
Beneath, nnsonnded, dreadful eavet; 
Around, no cheerful shore. 
Tit 'mid tills solemn world what deeds are donel 
The cnrse goes np^ the deadly sea-fight's wan^- 

And wanton talk, and laughter heard. 

Where sounds a deep and awful voiea. 

There's awe fhim that lone oeeanbird : 

Pniy 3r«« when ye r^)olee I 
"Lsave pmyers to priesta»* eries Lea: "Tm ndar 

heral 
Tbiia followa know ftdl w«Q whom tiiif ihaiiUI 



The ship works hard ; the aaaa ran high: 

Their white tops, flashing through the ni|^ 

Give to the ea^er, straining aya 

A wild and shifUng light 
" Hard at the pumps I— The leak is gaining last! 
Lighten the ship I^Ihe devil rada that Uast I* 

Ocean has swallowed for its food 

Spoils thou didst gain in murderous glee; 

Matt, could iu waters wssh out blood. 

It bad been well for theei 
Crime fits for crime. And no repentant tear 
Hast thou lor sin ff— Then wait thine hour of fear. 

The sea has like a plaything toet 

That beaTy huU the bTclocg night. 

The man of sin, — he is not tost: 

Soft breaks the morning light 
Tom spars and sails, — her lining in the deep,^ 
The ship makes port with slow and labouring sweeps 

Within a Spanish port the ridan 
Angry and soured, Lee walks her deck. 
" So, peaceful trade a curse betides ff— 
And thou, good ship, a wreck 1 
ni luck in change 1 — IIol dieer ye up, my men I 
Bigged, and at sea, and then, ola work again I* 

A sound is in the Pyrenees 1 

Whirling and dark comes roaring down 

A tide as of a thousand seaa, 

Sweeping both cowl and crown: 
On field and vineyard, thick and red it stood ; 
Spain's streets ana palaces are wet with blood. 

And wrath and terror shake the land : 

The peaks shine clear in watclifire liglits ; 

Soon comes the tread of that stout bandr* 

Bold Arthur and his knighta. 
Awake re. Merlin I Hear the shout from Spain 1 
The spell is broke l^Arthur is come again !— 

Too late for tliee, thou young, fair bridal 
Tht line are cold, the brow is pale, 
That toou didst kiss in love and pride ; 
He cannot hear thy wail. 
Whom thou didst lull with fondly murmured sound* 
His couch » cold and lonely in tne ground. 

He fell for Spain,— her Spain no mora; 

For he was gone who made it dear ; 

And she would seek some distant shor% 

Awsy from strife and fear. 
And wait amid her sorrows till the day 
His voice of love should call her thence away, 

Lee feigned him grieved, and bowed him low, 

Twould Joy his heart, could he but aid 

So good a lady in her woe^ 

Ha meekly, smoothly said. 
With wealth and servants she is soon aboard. 
And that white steed she rode basida her lord 

The sun goes down upon tlia sea ;' 
The sliadows gather round her hoDMi 
" How like a pall are ya to mat 
My home, how like a tombl 
O, blow, ye flowers of Spidn, above his head I 
Yo will not blow o'er me whan I am daad." 

And now the start are burning bright; 
Yet sUll she's looking toward the ihoin 
Beyond the waters blaek la night 
** I ne*er atiall see thee mora I 

Ye're many, waves, yet lonely seems your flow | . 

And I'm alonar-«carea know I where I fo^" 



Sleep, sleep, thou sad 
Tha wash of watsia ' 



oaaonthasaal 
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Hit am M moM will pillow ihm, 

Tliy fingert on hit brow. 
He it not near, to hush thee, or to utcl 
Tlie ground it bis, the ma muvt be thy grmTa 

Ibe moon oomet up ; the niglit goet «■. 

Why, in the shadow of tlie mast^ 

Stands that dark, thoughtful inan alooef 

Thy pledge I — nay, keep it faail 
Bethink thee of her youth, antl sorrowi* Lea; 
Helpless, alone,-^aod, then, her trust in thea. 

When told the hardships thou hadst bome^ 

H«fr words to thee were like a charm. 

W^ith uncheercd grief her heart it worn; 

Thou wilt not do her harm f 
He looks out on the sea that sleeps in light, 
And growls an oath,— *< It is too still to-nigbtr 

He sleeps; but dreams of massy ^d 

And heajM of pearl, — stretches hu hands; 

But hears a Toice.— ** 111 man, withboldr 

A pnle one near him standi 
Her breath comes deathly cold upon his cheek ; 
Her touch is culd ; he hears a piercing shriek ;-» 

He wakes ! — But no relentings wake 

Within his angered, restless souL 
•* Wl\at, sliall a dream Matt's purpoaa ifaakaf 

The gold will make all whole. 
Thy merchant trade had nigh unmanned thee, lad I 
What, balk my chance because a woman's ladl" 

He cannot look on her mild eye ; 

Her ^tient words his spirit queU. 

Within that evil heart there ua 

The hates and fears of helL 
His speech is short ; he wears a surly brow. 
There's none will hear the shriek.' What lear y 
now! 

The workings of the soul ye fear ; 

Ye fear the power tliat goodness hath ; 

Ye fear the unseen One ever near. 

Walking his ocean path. 
From out the silent void there eomes a ery,—- 
«< Vengeance is minel Thou, murderer, tooi, ihaH 
diel" 

Nor dread of ever-during wo«^ 

Kor the sea's awful solitude, 

Can moke thee, wretch, tliy erima forega 

Then, bloody hand, — to blood ! 
The scud is driving wildly oreihead ; 
Tha stars burn dim ; the ocean moana its dead. 

Moan for the living; moan our sina,-^ 
Tlie wrath of man more fierce than thinei 
Haric I still thy waves 1— The work bi^ni, — 
Lee makes the deadly sign. 
The crew glide down like shadowai Eye and hand 
Speak fearful meanings through the aileut band. 

They're gone.— The helmsman atanda alona; 

And one leans idly o*ar the bow. 

Still as a tomb the sliip keapa on ; 

Kor sound nor stirring now. 
Hush, hark ! as from tlie centra of tha deepL 
Shrieks, fiendish yells t Thej tub them in their 
deepl 



On pala, dead vmi, «b bonlnf dMdc, 



On qaiek, ficree eTae» brows hot and i .. 

On handa that wi& the wans Mood raek. 

Shines the dim cabin laaBp. 
Lea looked. «'Tbay sleep ao aomid.*' ha 

said, 
«*T1iej11 aeareely wake for i 

A ernsh 1 They foree the < , __ 

One long, long, slirill, and piereinff i 

Gomes thrilling ^wve the growl of i 

Tis hers 1 O God, redeem 

From worse than death tliy suffering, helpless dQd I 

That dreadful ahriek again,— sharp, sharps and wild! 




Th« scream of rage, tha croaa, tiM tM§^ 
The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry, 
Tlie panting throttled prayer Ibr fift^ 



Th« 



Hie dying's heaving sigh, 
murderei'a emaa, tha dead 



gl«w. 



Bull fisad, atil! 



It ceased.— With speed o' <h' ligbtnin|(k ] 
A loose-robed form, with streamii^ hanr, 
ShooU by. — A leap,— a quick, short qilashi 
Tis gone !— and nothing there I 
The waves have swept away the bubbling tidai 
Brightrcrested waves, how ealmly on they ridal 

She's sleeping in her aileBt eava^ 

Kor hears the hmd, stem roar abora^ 

Nor strife of man on land or wave. 

Young thing! her home of lore 
She soon has reached! Fair, unpoQnted thiMt 
They harmed her noil — Waa dymg safferiagf 

O no !— To liva when Jojr waa dead. 

To go with one lone, pining thoqgb^ 

To mournful love her being wed. 

Feeling what death had wroun^t; 
To live the child of woe, nor shed a tear. 
Bear kindness, and yet share not joy ar limr; 

To look on man, and deem it atranga 

That he on things of earth should brand. 

When all tha thronged and boay faaga 

To her was solitude, — 
O, this was bitterness ! Death came and p res a a j 
Her wearied lidsi and brought the sick heart rmi^ 

Why look ye on each other ao^ 

And speak no wonl ff — Ay, sh^e tfia head ! 

She's gone where ya can never ga 

What fear ye from the dead f 
They tell no tales ; and ye are all true man; — 
But wash away that blood ; then, home i^iIaI 

11a on your souls ; it will not outi 
Lee, why BO lost t TU not like thee I 
Come, where thy revel, oath, and shaotf 
** That pale one in tha sea! — 
I mind not blood. — But she,— I eannei tdll 
A s^rit was'tt— It fiashed like firaa of haai 

** And when it passed there waa bo trsad! 
It leaped the deck.- Who beard tbe^aoaadl 
I heard none !— Say, what waa it fladi 
Poor girl I and is sne drownedt— - 
Went down these depths! How daik they look, sad 

eoldl 
Sha'a yonder 1 etopllerl— Now!-4henl— haldlMrl 
boldr 

Ihey gaae upon hb ghastly fceai 
« What ails thee, Laeff and why thai ghrar 
"Look! hal "taagone,aBd Miatiaaal 
No, BO, she waa not theral— 
Who of you said ye heard harwhaa eha Ml 
Twaa strange I— rllBoi ba fboMl— Win bo «m 

teur 

He pai«e& And toon tha i 
Tlien eame tha tangUag flvsh of i 
Ranorsa and |<Bar are gaoa m f 



Aad fear^ and deaths aold •waat»..lhiy dl ara 



•• Tlie silly thinf^ to blaaia 
To quit ua so. Tis |daiB dha iBfad la Baft; 
Or Ae had tUyad Bwhfl^ bb4 Ami My —l>* 
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TiMngh eld and fool, loud Inighter drew ; 

Aadfoskr yH eme from the !«* 

Of that iofenal crew. 
Kote. Hcwen, their blufdiemy, their broken trort! 
JjmA peadcis muider ; mnxder pandert Iwtl 

Hew dowW vp they brin^ tfie dead 

T^«m eofc ttie ailcot, dim4it room. 

Ko prayer at their ovick burial Mid; i 

Ko mend to weep their doom. 
Tlie hongfj wares hare aeixed them one b^ one; 
And, swaUbwing down their prey, go roanng OQ. 

Crici Lee, * We mnst not be betray ed ; 

Tk bat to add another cone I 

8liaa^ wordB» we're told, an aaa once brayed: { 

m ncrer tr«t a hofael j 

Oiikl thraw bim on the waves alire !— bell awmi ; . 
For onea a horse dndl ride ; we all ride him." 

Such soond to mariil ear ne'er eama 

As rang frr o*er the waten wide 

It abw£ with iear the stontert frame: 

The hotse is on the tide! 
JU the wares leaver or lift him np, his ery 
Comes lower now, and now is near and hi|^ 

And through flie swift wavei^ Testr 
BSs seared eyes shoot a fiendish lifpit, 
And fear seems wrath. He now sinks down, 
Kow heares again to sight, 
nen drifts away ; and through the ni^t they hear 
Far off that dreadful cry.— >But mom is near. 
O, hadrt ihoa known what deeds were done^ 
TThen thon wast shining far away, 
Wonldst thon let fsll, calm-eoming son. 
Thy warm and silent ray ff 
The good are in their grares; thou eanst not cheer 
Their daik, cold mansioits: Sin alone is here 
<" The deed's complete I The gold is oorsi 
There^ waoh away that bloody stain t 
Pray, who'd refuse what fortune showenf 
Kow, lai^ we lot our gain I 
Ifivt fririy share, you know, what's fairiy gott 
A truly good nights work ! Who says 'twas not r 

Thereli song, and oath, and gandog deep^ 
Hot words, and laughter, mad carouse; 
ThcrcTs naught of prayer, and little sleep ; 
The deril keeps the housel 
" Jjf dfecatsr cried Jack. Lee stmek him to the 

heart. 
•"Thai^a fbidl* one muttered.— -'* Foolj yoa take 
your pari! 

"■The fewer hdrs, the richer, mani 
Hold forth your palm, and keep your prate t 
Our life, we read, b but a span. 
What matteia soon or later 

And when on dbore, and asked. Did many diet 

"Bear half my exew, poor hidsl" he'd my, and sigh. 
Within the bay, one stormT night, 
The SsloHnen mw boato make for shorty 
With here and there a dancing ligfati 
That flashed on man and oar. 

When hailed, the rowing stopped, and all was dark. 

-Hal lantcm-work!— Well home! They'M play- 
faigaharkr 

K«it day at noon, wHhhi the towB, 
AD stare and wonder much to sea 
Matt and his men come strolling dowa; 
Itoya shooting. ** Here comes Lee!* 
''Th^iUMoodLaer •'Kot many leagoca ftram 

Ow ddp by ebflBM «Mk fira.*— They Imnad m 



He and his crew were flush o# gold. 
** Ton did not lose your cargo, then T 
« Where an is fairiy bought and sold, 
Hearea prospers those true men. 
Forsake your eril ways» m we forM>ok 
Onr ways of sin, and honest courses tM^I 

" Would see my log-book I Fairly writ, 

With pen of sted, and ink of blood 1 

How ughtly doth the conscience ait! 

Learn, truth's the only good." 

And thus, with flout, and cold and impious Jeer, 

He fled repentance, if he scaped not fear. 

Remorse and fear he drowns in drink. 
« Come, pass the bowl, my jolly crew 1 

It thicks the blood to mono and think. 

Here's merry days, though few T 
And then he auaffiL — So riot reigns within ; 
80 brawl and laughter shake that house of sin. 

Matt lords it now throughout the isle ; 
His hand falls hmrier than before; 
All dread alike his firown or smile. 
None come within his door. 
Bare thoae who dipped their hands in blood with 

him; 
Bare those who Uughed to see the white horse 
swim. 

" To-night's our annirersary ; 

And, mind me, lads, we hare it kepi 

With royal state and specid glee! 

Better with those who slept 
Thrir sleep that night would he be now, who slii.V<! 
And health and wealth to him who bravely drinker 

The words they speak, we may not speak; 

The teles they tdl, we may not teU. 

Mere mortal man, forbear to seek 

The secrete of that hell I 
Their shouto grow loud, lis near mid-hour of night! 
What means upon the waters tliat red light t 

Kot bigger than a ster it seema. 

And now tie like the bloody moon. 

And now it shoote in hairy streams I 

It mores! — ^TwiU reach us soon I 
A ship! and all on fire! — hull, yard, and mast! 
Her sails are sheete of fUme ! — she's neaiing fast I 

And now she rides upright and stillp 

Shedding a wild and Innd light, 

Around the core, on inland hill, 

Waking the gloom of night 
All brmthes of terror! men, in dumb amais^ 
Qase on each other in the horrid blaaci 

It scares the sea-birds from their neste ; 

Tliey dart and wheel with deafening screams; 

Kow dark,— «nd now their wings and brea ste 

Flash back disastrous gleams 
Fair light, thy kwks strange alteration wear ^i- 
The world*! great comforter,— why now ite firnrf 

And what comes up shore the wari^ 
Bo ghastly whitet A spectral head I 
A horse's head ! (May Hmren mra 
Those looking on the dead, — 
The waking dend!) There, on the 
I He mores! ~ 



he sea he stands,'^ 
TheBpeetro-HorMf Hemores! he gains the sands; 

And on he speeds! His ghostly sides 
Are strmming with a eold blue light 
Hearen keep the wito of hfan who rides 
The Speetra-HoTM to4iightl 
His path is shining like a swift ship'b waka^ 
Before Leeli door be gl€«ms like day^ gny ^>«^ 
The m4 MW k hlitlk wHUs I 
U baiito opoB the niddlght dr 
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Tliey UtU« thiBk. bidftii Mi4 db, 

What itpirit waiU them tli€r% 
As if the ftky beeame a Toicc, tlicre anrtad 
A sound to appal tha liTinf, stir tka dead. 

The Spirit steed sent up the ncigli; 

It ■eemed the living trump of KcU, 

BoundinfT to call the damned away. 

To join Uie host tlist fclL 
It ratiff along the vaultod sky : the ihors 
Jarred hard, as when the thronging snrgea roar. 

It rung in ears that knew the soond ; 

And liot, flashed cheeks are bUnchcd with lear. 

Ila ! wh}' docs Lee look wildly roond f 

T1unVj« ho the drowned horse near t 
He dro|>8 his cup, — his lips are stiff with fright 
Kay, sit Uiee down, — it is thy hanqnei nights 

" I cannot sit ; — I needs roust go: 

The fpcll is on my spirit now. 

I go to dread,^I go to woeP 

O, wlio BO weak ss thou, 
Stronfi; inan 1 His hoo£» upon the door-stona, see. 
The Sliadow stands I Uis eyes are on thee. Lea ! 

Thy hair pricks upl — ** O, I must bear 
nil damp, cold breath I It chills my framal 
His eyes, — their near and dreadful glara 
Bpcaks that I must not name I** 
Art mad to mount that Horse 1 — " A power within, 
I must obey, cries, ' Mount thee, man of sin I* " 

nc*i now upon the Spectre's back, 

AVitli rein of silk ana curb of gold. 

Tb fearful speed !^the rein is slaek 

Within his senseless hold ; 
Borne by an unseen power, nji^ht on ha rides. 
Yet touches not the Shadow-Beast he stridan 

He goes with speed ; he goes witli dread ! 

And now they're on the tianging stoep I 

And, now, the living and the d^id, 

T1iey*n make the horrid leapt 
The Horse stops short, — ^hb feet are on the reigat 
He stands, like marble, high abora the suige. 

And nigh, the tall ship's burning on. 

With r^ hot spars, and crackling flama ; 

From hull to gallant, nothing's gone;— 

She bums, and yet*s the samel 
Her hot, red flame is beating, all the night. 
On man and Horse, in their cold, phosphor light; 



Through that cold liglit the fearful i 

Sits looking on tlie Iraraing ship. 

Wilt ever rail again, or bant 

How last ha mores the lip I 
And yet he does not speak, or make a sound! 
What see you. Lea t the bodies of the drownadt 

** I look, where mortal nan may not;-* 
Down to tlie chambers of the deep, 
I sea the dead, long, long fsrgot ; 
I see them in their sleep 
A dreadful power is mine, which none can Icnow, 
SaTS he who leagues his soul with death and woeu" 

llioa mild, sad mother, silent moon, 

Tl)^ last low, melancholy rajr 

Bhmes towaids him. Quit him not so soon t 

Mother, in mercy, stay I 
Despair and death are with him; and eanst thou. 
With that kind, earthward look, go leava him now I 

O, thou waai bom for worlds of lore; 

Mnkiuff mora IotcIt in thy ihina 

Wl»te>rthoiilooVston: hosuaboTi^ 

In that soft light of Ihina, 
Burn Boftar ; earth. In silveiy yail, saana haaTM. 
Thou'ri going dowal— 4uMi kft hia valoiflTaal 



Iha fiir, low wart is bright mo 

How sail it isl Ko sonnd is heard 

At sea, or all along the shora^ 

Bui cry of passing bird. 

ThoQ living thing,r— «ud dar'st thou _ 

Thasa wild and ghastly shapes of death and limrl 

And long that thick, rod Kght has diona 
On stem, dark rocks, and deep^ still bay. 
On man and Horse tliat seem oif atoos^ 
So motionless are they. 
Bat now iu lurid fire less fiarady hams: 
Tha night is going, — fsint, gray dawn rctana 

Thst Spectre^aed now slowly pak^ 

Kow cliangcs like tlia moonlit dood ; 

That cold, thin light now slowly lisib; 

Which wrapt them like a shrond. 
Both ship and llorse are fading into «r. 
Lost, msoed, alone, sae, Lee is staadiag theral 

Tha morning air blows fresh on him ; 

The waves are dancing in his sight ; 

The sea-birds call, and wheel, and skiai. 

O blessed morning light 1 
Ha doth not hear their joyous call; ha sasa 
No beauty in tha waye, nor feels tha btesasi 

For he's accursed from aO that's good ; 

He nc*er most know its healing pow«^ 

The sinner on his sin shall broooL 

And wait, alone, his hour. 
A stranger to eartli*s beauty, hmnaa Vywt,'^ 
Ko rest oelow for him, no hope aboTOl 

Ihe sun beats hot upon his head. 

He stands beneath the broad, llerea Uaai^ 

As stiff and cold as one that^ dead: 

A troubled, dreamy maia 
Of some unearthly horror, all ha knowi^— 
Of soma wild horror past, and aoming wosL 

The gull has found her plaee on shora; 

The son gone down agam to rest; 

And all is still but ocean's roar: 

There stands the man nnblest 
But, sea, ha moves,— ha tuma, as asking wh«pa 
His matas:^Why looks he with that pitaooa -" 

Go, get ya home, and and your mirthi 

Go, call tha rcTcIlers again ; 

They'ra fled the isia; and o'ar tha aarth 

Are wanderers, like Cain. 
As he his door-stone passed, tha air Uaw ahOL 
Tha wina is on tha board; Lee^ take yovr filll 

" There's nana to meet ma, nona to ch eer; 
The seats are ampty, — lights burnt out; 
And I, alona,miist sit ma hara: 
Would I could hoar their shoditr • 

He ne'er shall hear it morc,-Hiiora taska Us wiM»l 

Silent he siU withu tha stiU I 

Day eama again; and up ha 
A weary man, from his lona 
Nor merry feast, nor sweet repose^ 
Did that loof night afford. 



No shadowy-oommg nirikt, to brhig 1 

No dawn, to chase tha daAnaM aT hbhrsartt 

He walks withm the day's ftdl gha% 
A darkened man. Where'er ha aooM 
All shun him. Children paep and at 
Then, frifflitened, seek their doom^ 
Through aO the crowd a thrilling horror ■••» 
They point and say,—" Thara foca tha wiakad i 

He toms, and enrses In his wndk 
Both man and child ; than haataa awaj 
Shoreward, or takas aooM ^ooof pM ; 
But thara ha atnaotat^s^ 
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Terror uid mt^nwi ditTc bim bMk to men; 
His hmU of nuui to aolitade aguin. 

Time pones on, snd he grows bold : 

His eye is fierce ; his oaths are looa ; 

Kone dare from Lee the hand withhold ; 

He rales aiid icoffs the crowd. 
Hot still at heart there lies a secret fear; 
For BOW the year's dread rouud is dimwing near. 

He laughs, bat he is sick at heart ; 

Hs swear*, bat he tarns deadly pale; 

His restless eye and saddeo starV-- 

They teU the dreadful tale 
That will be told : it needs no words from thee, 
Tlioo self-eold sIatc to fear and misery. 

Bond-elave of sin I again the light! 
"Ha! take me, take me from its blazer 

Kay, thou most ride the Steed tiMiigbtl 

But other weary days 
And i-iighiB must shine and darken o*er thy head, 
Ere thou shslt go with him to meet the dead, 

Again tlie ship lights all the land ; 

Again Lee strides the Spectre-Beast ; 

Ag|ain upon the clifT they stand. 

Ttus once is he relcasedl — 
Gone thip and Horse ; bat Lee's last hope is o*«r ; 
Kor laugh, nor sco£^ nor rage, can help him moreu 

Bjs spirit heard that Spirit say, 
" Listen I — ^I twice have come to theei 

Once more,—- ond then a dreadful way I 

And thou most go with me I" 
Ay, cling to earth as sailor to the rock I 
8M-swept> sacked down in the tremendooB shock, 

He goes! — So thoa must loose thy hold. 

And go with Death ; nor breathe the balm 

Of early air, nor light behold, 

Kor sit thee io tiie calm 
Of ^ntle thoughts, where cood men wait their dose. 
In life, or death, where loorst thoa for repose t 

Who*s sitting on that long, black ledge. 
Which makes so far out lu the sea. 
Feeling the kelpweed on its edge! 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee! 
Bo weak and nile f A year and little more^ 
And bravely did he lord it round the ihore. 

And on the shincle now he siti^ 
And rolls the pebbles *neath his bands ; 
Kow walks the beach ; now stops by fiti^ 
And scores the smooth, wet sands; 
Then tries each cli^ and cove, and Jut, that bounds 
The isle; then home from many weary rounds. 

They ask him why he wanden so. 
From dar to day. the uneven strand t 
"* I wish, t wish that I might go ! 
But I would go by land ; 
And there's no way that I can find; Fve tried 
All day and night I'^-He seaward looked, and sighed. 

It brought the tear to many an eye, 
That, once, his eye had made to quaiL 
* Lee, go with us; oor sloop is nigh : 
Come I help OS hoist her siiL" 
He shook.— ^ Yon know the Spirit-Horae I M% 1 
Hell let me on the sea with none beside T 

He views the ililpa that come and «. 

Looking so like to livinc thiiM 

O! "tb a prood and gallant show 

Of bri|;ht and broaApread wings, 
Making it light aroand then, as they keep 
Their eoorse right aoward throu|^ tha 



And where tiie far^ilf sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line. 
The breakers shout, and leap, and shift. 
And toss the sparkling brine 
Into the nir ; then rosh to mimie strife : 
Glad creatures of the sea, and fall of life I— 

But not to Lee. He sits alone; 

No fellowship nor joy for him ; 

Borne down by woe,— hot not a moan,— 

Though tears will sometimes dim 
That a:»king eye. O. how his worn thoughts cravo— 
Kot joy again, but rest within the grave 

The rocks are dripping in the mist 

Tliat lies so heavy off the shore ; 

Scarce seen the running breakers; — Us! 

Their dull and smothered roar I 
Lee hearkens to their voice. — - 1 hear, I hear 
You eaU. — Not yet 1 — I know my time is near T 



And now the mist seems taking shape^ 
Forming a dim gigantic ghosts- 
Enormous thing I Therms no escape; 
lis close upon the coast 
Lee kneels, but cannot pray.— Why mock hUn sol 
The ship has cleared the fog, Lee, see her ga 

A sweet, low voice, in starry nights^ 

Qiants to his ear a plaining song ; 

Its tones come winding up the heights^ 

Telling of woe and wrong ; 
And he must listen till the stars grow dim. 
The song that gentle voice doth sing to him, 

O. it is sad that aught so mild 

Should bind the soul with bands of fear; 

That strains to soothe a little chUd, 

The man should dread to hear. 
But sin hnth broke the world's sweet peace,— on- 

strung 
The harmonious chords to which the angels nmgi 

In thick dark nighto he*d take his seat 
High up the cliffs, and feel them shake, 
As swung the sea with heavy beat 
Bclow,^nnd hear it break 
With savage roar, then pause and gather strength^ 
And, then, come tumbling in its swollen length. 

But he no more shall hannt the beach, 
I Nor sit upon the tsll cliff*s crown. 

Nor go the round of all that reach, 
I Nor feebly sit him down, 

j Watching the swaying weeds:— another day, 
! And bell have gone far henee that dreadful wa/. 
To-night the charmed number's told. 
*" Twice have I come for thee,** it said. 
" Once more, and none shall thee bdiold. 
Come! live one 1— to the dead.*— 
So hears his soul, and fears the gathering night; 
Yet sick and weary of the soft» cahn li^^t 

Again he sits in that still room ; 

Ail day he leans at that still board; 

None to bring comfort to his gloom. 

Or speak a friendly wotd 
Weakened with fear, lone, haunted by rcroort^ 
Poor, sliattcred wretch, there waits he that pal« 
Horse. "^ 

Kot long ha waita. Where now art gOM 
Peak, citadel, and tower, that stood 
BeautiAil, while the west ran ahoMu 
And bathed them la his flood 

Of airy glory t— Sadden darkness IbD ; 

And down they went, peak, tower, eitadai 

The darkness, like a dome of sIoim^ 
OtUa up the haavons^ tk harii aa 
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All but the ocMin*8 dull, low i 

Ilov hard h« drawl liU breath 1 
IIo »lu:iMcrB a.4 he fccU Ui« working Power. 
ArotitMC tiicc, Lee 1 up 1 mmn thee for thuie hoar t 

*Ti» close at hAnd; lor therep onee mora. 
The buniiiiir shijw Wide sliectA of flame 
And shafted fire «he ahowed before;— 
Twico thoii the hither came;— 
But now i^lie rolls a naked hulk, a'ld throw* 
A waging light ; then acttliitg, down she gneiL 

And where Kite Kink, up slowly enme 

The S|Ketrc-Uor!ie fr«mi out tllc iu»a. 

Anil there he M.i:idsl lli^ pule sides flame. 

llo'U ino4*t theo, ^llo^tly, Lee 
lie trv.t-li the waters as a »olid floor; 
lie's moving on. Lee waits him at the door. 

They're met.—** I know thou eom*st for me," 
Lec^ spirit to the S]KH.-tre said ; 
** I know that I must fto with thee: 
Take me not to tlie dead. 
It W4&4 not I alone that did the dee IP— 
Drvadful tlic eye of tliat still. Spectral Steed ! 
Lee eannot turn. Tliere is a force 
In thtit fixe«l eye, which hoMs him fast 
Hitw f-i\\\ they'i^tand, — the man and Uorse! 
''Hiine lluur is alnioiit pa«t.* 
" O, ^iHirc ine,** eries the wretch, " thou fearful OoeP 
" The time is come, — ^I must not go alone." 

" I'm wenk and faint O, let me stay!" 
•* Nay, niiii-derer, rest nor stsiy fi»r thccl* 

The Ilor.-'e and man are on their way ; 

lie bears him to the sea. 
Hard brcnthca the Spectre thronjrh the silent night ; 
I*ien*e from his nostrils streams a deathly light 

lie's on the beach ; but st'>p§ not there; 

He's on the fea, — 'hat dreadful llor^l 

Lee flings ni.d wriliies in will despair. 

In vniu ! Tin* Spirit4>>r*e 
IIoMs him bv fer fnl spell ; he eannot leap: 
Within timt Wrrid light he rides the deep. 

It lights the sea around their traek,^ 

Tilt; cnrlinpc eonib, and Fteel-dark a'ave : 

And there biu Lee tlie Si>ectrc*s bmrk; 

Gone! gone! and none to save I 
TlicyVe «^M^n no more ; the night has shut them in. 
May heavcu have pity on thee, man of sini 

The earth hns washed away its stain ; 

The Si:i1ed-np sky is breaking forth, 

Mustering its glorious hosts again. 

From the far smith and north ; 
The climbing moon plays on the rippling sea. 
— O, whither on its waters ridctli Leeff 

aavrxn kbak^ UAa— noM rns pam osr xba5^ Acmro. 

It ha« beon so common a saying, that I<e:ir is the 
mo^t dilHcult of charai-ters to i>ei'sonate tlint we 
had tnkeii it for granted no umii could play it so as 
t«» satirtfr UH. P«M'hnps it is the hardest to ivprcse.it 
Yet thcj»art which has gencndly been sup|H»o>l the 
rao<t ditricult, the insanity «»f Lear, is scnrecly more 
BO than that of the choleric old king. Incflieieut m<»e 
. Is alm.»^t always ridiculous ; and an old man, witlfa 
br^ikennlown bo<.ly and a mind falling in pieces from 
tlie violence of its uncontrolled passions, is in eon- 
•t;iMt danger of ezeitiiig, along with our pity, a feel- 
iiig of contempt It is a chauea matter to whieli wa 
may be most move I And Ihia it it whieh makes 
llie «»p >iiing of Lear so diflieult 

We may as well iiotiee here tba oUection whieh 
■ome nmke to tbo abruiit violenM witC wUieh Kean 

vou IL— 7 



be^nalnLear. If this be a fault, it it Shakcmeart, 
and not Keaa, who is to blame; for, no ^Hibt, he 
hat conceived it a«*<H>rding to Itit author. Periia|it, 
however, the mistake lies ia fhis ease, where it does 
in most others, with whose who put tJiemseives into 
ilie seat of judgment to pats upon ffreat men. 

In most instances, Shakespeare hot given «i the 
gradual growth of a passioM, with tiieh little aeeonn 
|tanimenU at agree with it, and go to make up the 
wliole man. In Lear, hit object being to represent 
the b<n;i ailing and course of insanity, he has pro^>erly " 
enough gone but a little back of it, and intnxiueed 
to u4 an old man of pxtd feelings enough, but one 
who had lived williotit any true principle of conduct 
and wiiifc unrulel r««sions had crown strong with 
age, a id were realty, upon a cUsappointment to 
make sliipwrcek of an intellect ncTer ttrong. To 
bring Uiit about be begint with an abmptnest 
ratlier unusual ; and the old king rushes in befoM 
us, with his passions at their height, aad tearing hiiB 
like fienda, 

Kean gives thit at toon at the fitting oeeanon offert 
itseIC llad he put more of melancholy and dcptet- 
sion, and lets of rage into the character, we thouM 
have been much puzzled at his to tuddenly going 
nrnd. It would liave re<juired tlie change to liave 
been tlower ; and boiile*, iiis insanity must have been 
of another kind. It must have been mouotonoos 
and eomplfliniiig, instead of eontinually Taning; 
at one time full of grief, at another piaTful, and 
then wild as the wimls that roared about *him, and 
fiery a:id sharp as the lightning tliat tliot by him. 
TiiC tnith with which he conceived tiiit wat not 
finer than hit execution of it Kot for a moment 
in his utmost violence, did he suffer tlie imbecility 
of the oil man*t ancer to touch U]>on the Indierout, 
whea nothing but the juste«t ooneeption and feeling 
of the character could liave taved hiin from it 

It hat been said tliat Lear it a ttn ly for one 
who would make himself aequMuted with the work- 
ings of nn in.«a:>e mind. And it it liardly lett tnic^ 
that the actii]^ of Kean was an embodying of these 
workingsL Hit eye, when his tenses arc fint foi^ 
taking him, giving an inquiring look at what he taw, 
as if all before hira was undergoing a strange aad 

bcM-ildering change whieh eonfnsed liis brain, the 

wandering, lost motions of his hands, whieh teemed 
feeling for something familiar to them, on whieh they 
might take hold and be .itsured of a tafe reality,— the 
under monotone of hit voice, at if he wat qnettaon- 
ing hit own being, and what surrounded lum,— the 
eoniinuous, but slight utcillating motion of the body, 
—all Uute expre^Hsd, with fearful truth, the bewil- 
dered state of a mind fust unsettling, and making vain 
ond weak eflforts to find its way back to i^ wonted 
reason. There was a ehildish, foeble gladnett in the 
eye, and a half pitcout tinile about the month, at 
tunes, which one could tcarce look upon without 
tenr^ As the deratigcmeut increased upon hun, hit 
eye lost^ its notice of oljects about liim,'wtadertng 
over things as if he saw them not Mid fattening 
u]>on the creatures of liit erazed brain. The h^^ 
less a!id delighted fmidnest with whieh ho dingt 
to Kdgnr as an i:isane brother, it another imtanee 
of the justness of Keairt eonceptioot. Kor doce he 
lose the air of insanity, even in the fine moralizing 
|Mrtt, and where he wTeight against the eormp- 
tioiu of the world: There it a madnen eran in bit 
reason. 

The violent and immediate ehanget €# the pntrfom 
in Lear, so ditlioult to manage without Jarring vpon 
w, are given by Koan witli a spirit and with a flt* 
nett to nature whieh we had hardly thougHil potM- 
ble. These are equally well done both beforaaad 
after the lott of Matun. The moft diflfooH teanib 
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n tliit respect, n th« last Snierriew between Leiir t 
and hie dmnghtcn, Gcmeril and Regan,— (and how 
wonderfally does Koaii carry it through!) — ^the ; 
Mcue wbicn ends wilb the horrid ehout and cry i 
with which he rune out mad from tlicir presence, at I 
if hit Teiy brain had takea fire. 

The lest scene which we are allowed to have of ! 
Shakespeare't Lear, for the simply patlictie, wat j 
played by Keaa with unmatched jM>wer. We titik : 
down helpless under tlie oppressive gricH It lies 
like a dead weight unon our hearts. We are 
Jcuied even the relief ut tears ; and are thankful for 
the sliudder that seizes us when he kneels to his 
daughter in the deploruig weakness of hit crazed 
grieC 

It is lamentable that Keen should not be allow- 
ed to show his Q'.iequallcd powers in tlie last scer.e 
of Lenr, as Sliakeft|>eare wi«ote it; and tliat this 
miglity work of genius sliould be profaned by Ihe 
niicrable, mawk^ sort of by-play of Edgar*s and 
Cordelia's loves: Kothing can turpast the iRi|>er- 
tineiiee of the man who made the change, but tb.e 
hSij of those who sanctioned iL 

nrtnoica or noiia—noH na TAttM oar somtxio uns. 

Home gives a certain serenity to the mind, to tliat 
everything it well defined, and in a clear atmo- 
sphere, and the lesser beauties brought out to re- 
joice in tlie pure glow which floats over and be- 
neath them from tlie earth and sky. In this state 
of mind nfllietiont come to us chastened ; and if the 
wrorgs of the world cross ut in our door-path, we 
put them aside without anger. Vices are about 
us, not to lare us away, or make ut morose, but to 
remind us of our frailty and keep down our pride. 
We are put into a right relation with the world ; 
neither holding it in j>roud scorn, like the solitary 
man, nor being carriedalong by shifting and hurried 
feelings, and vague and careless notions of things, 
like Uie world's roan. We do not take norclty fur 
improrement, or set up vogue for a rule of coiuluct ; 
neiUier do we despair, as if all great virtues hail 
departed with the years gone b^, though we see 
new vices, frailties, and foUics taking growth in the 
very light wluch it spreading over the earth. 

Our tafest way ot coming into communion with 
mankind it through our own household. For there 
our sorrow and regret at the failings of the bad are 
in proportion to our love, while our familiar intcr> 
course with the good has a secretly as^iuiilatirg 
influence upon our charactersL The domestic man 
has an independence of thought which nuts him at 
ease in society, and a cheerfmncts and oenevolence 
of feeling which seem to ray out from him, and to 
diffuse a pleasurable tense over those near hhn, like 
a soft, bright day. At domestie Ufa ttrengtheiit a 
man't virtue, to doet it help to a lound Judgment 
and a right balancing of Uanffs, and gives an ijite- 
grity and propriety to the whole character. God, 
m nit goodness, bat ordained that virtue thould 
make its own enjoyment, and that wherever a vice 
or froilU it rooted out, lomething should spring up 
to be a beauty and delight in its ttead. But a man 
of a character rightly cast* hat pleasnret at home, 
which, though fitted to hit highett nature, are com- 
mon to him as his daily food ; and be moTet about 
hit house under a continued tente of them, and it 



happy almett without heeding it 



omen have been called angelt, in lore-talet and 
•onnett, till we have almost learned to think of 
angelt at little better than woman. ' Yet a mtun who 
knowt a woman thoroughly, and loves her truly^— 
and there are wooon who may be to known and 
loved^— will find, after a few ycart, that his relish for 
the gnisMr pleaaurei it Icttened, Md that be hm 



grown into a fondness for the intellectual and 
refined without an effort, and almost unawares. He 
has been led on to virtue through his pleasures; and 
the delighte of the eye, and tlie gentle play of that 
pnitfion which is the most inward and romantic in 
our nature, and which keeps much of iu character 
amidjt the coiicenis of life, have held him in a kind 
«if spiritualized existence: he shares his very bcins 
with one who, a creature of this world, and with 
something of the world's frailties, it 

vet s PplrH »tfTI, and bHsbt 
With somcUaittg ofsn ancel lljcM. 

With all the sinceritv of a companionthip of feel- 
irg, eaiQi, soiTOws, ana enjoyments, her presence is 
as the presence of a purer being, and there is that 
in her nature which seems to bring him nearer to a 
better world. She is, as it were, Tiuketl to angels, 
and ill his exalted moments, he fceis liimtelf held by 
the tame tie. 

In the onlinary affairt of life, a woman hat a 
greater influence over those near her than a man. 
While our feelings are, for the most part, a« retired 
as anchorites, hers are in play lefore usi We 
hear them in her varying voice ; « e ee ^ them in 
the betititiful and harmonious undulations of her 
movements, in tlie quick shifting hues of her face, in 
her eye, glad and bright, tlien fond and suffuseil ; 
her frame is alive and active with what is at her 
heart, and all the outward form »i>eaks. She seems 
of a finer mould than we, and caft in a fonu of 
beauty, which, like all beauty, acts with a moral 
influence upon our hearts; and as chc moves about 
I us, we feel a movement witliin which rises and 
I spreads gently over usi, harmonizing us with her 
own. A:id can any man li^ttcti to this, — Can his eye, 
day after day, rest uiM>n tliis, and he not be touched 
by it, and made better ff 

Tlie dignity of a woman has its peculiar charac- 
ter ; it awes more than that of man. Uis is more 
physical, beariMg itself up with an energy of courage 
wliich we may brave, or a strength winch we may 
struggle agaii:8t; he it hit own avenger, and we 
may stand the brunt A wonmn't has nothing of 
tJiis force in it; it it of a higher quality, and too 
delicate for mortal touch. 

BICHARD DABNET. 
RicnxnD Dabney wns Um\ about 1787, In the 
county of Louisa, Virginia, of a family lottled for 
Bovcral generations in that Ftate, nnd which hadf 
in early times of England, been Dauheney. 
£arii<fr still it Is said to have been JTAubigny or 
ITAvhigrUy of France. His mother had been a 
Moriwetlier, aunt to MeriweUier Lewi«, who, with 
Captain Clarke, in JeflTerson's presidency, ex- 
plored the sources of the Missouri and the Rocky 
Moontains. Richard's father, Samuel Dabncy, 
was a wealthy fanner and planter, with twelve 
children. None of them were regularly or tho- 
roughly educated. Richard^s instruction was but 
in the pktincst rudiments of knowledge, till bia 
dxteentn or eighteenth year, when he went to A 
school of Latin and Greek. In tlieso languages 
he strode forward with great rapidity ; leamuiff 
in one or two years more than most boys leomea 
in six. Afterwiirds ho was on assistant teaoher 
in a Richmond sohooL From tlio burning theatra 
of tliat city, in December, 181 1. he barely escaped 
with Ufo, receiving hurts which ha dots with 
him to hU grave, 
I, liow 



In 1819, however, he pmbllshed In Rlehmond • 
thiu duodecimo volume uf J*o€m»^ OrigUml mid 
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TVansfa^A vih\c\ Onms^ of noma merit, morii- 
fyiii^ly foiled with tlie ]>uMic,and he tlien endea- 
vored to »upprc94 the edition. Going to Philft- 
dclpliia with general undefined viewj to lltermry 
piir.>uit5, he }>iii)li>hed, through MaUiew Carey, a 
much improTcd e<lition of lii-i poeiiis in 1810. 
This too was, as the paUislier said, ** quite aloriog 
concern.** Yei it had pieoes ranarkable for 
strikin}:r and vi^vorons thought; and the direr^ty 
of tr.in>l:aion (from Grecian, Jjitin, and Italian 
poets) evinced rii>ene>d of scholarship and cor- 
rect nei%3 of taste. In the niech.'inic:iJ pnrts 4jf 
poetry — ^in rJiythm and in rhymes — he was least 
eznct. Nearly half the volume consi.VvOd of tram* 
latioiH. A 8hort one fmm Sappho is not inele- 
gant^ or defective in Ter^ification : 

I cannot— -**li2i in rain to trr— 
Tliis tire^iiiie talk for ever ply ; 
I caniiot bear tliis terucless round. 
To one dull coorce for ever bound; 
I cannot, on the darkened page* 
Con the deep mnxim« of the »age. 
When all my thonprht^ perpetual swaim. 
Around Elizas bloouiiug form. 

Dabnov wps said to have written a large por- 
tion of Carey's '* 01i%-e Branch, or Faults «>n Both 
Sides" designed to show how flajrrantly both of 
the prcit parties {Federal and Republican) had 
Finned a.Minst their country's good, and ngoiiist 
their o*Aa resiKK-tivc principles, whenever party 
interests or party ra^ commanded. 

In a few ycnr^' im>re he returned to his natiTe 
plac*, where his now widowed mother, with 
some of her children, lived upon her fann. Hero 
he spent the rest of his life ; in devouring such 
books and perio:1ical4 as he could find — in visits 
among a few of the neighboring fnnners — and in 
Kuch social enjovmenu as rural Virpnia tlien af- 
forded, in whicfi julejis and grog-(lrinking made 
a fearfully largo i>art. Dabney had become an 
opium-eater, led on, it seems, by prescrintions of 
that poi<(on for some of his iiv,iuries in the bnm- 
ing theatre. To thi» he ad<1ed strong drink; 
and in his la<t ycor.s he was seldom sober when 
the mean^ of inti>sication were at hand. Some 
friends who desired to see his fine dossictd attain- 
ments turned to useful account^ prevailed npon 
him to take a school of five or az boys, and that 
pursuit he continued nearly to the la^ 

Dnring his country life, in 1818, was pnblished 
a poem of much ch^sio beauty, colled ^ Rhodo- 
daphne. or the Thessalion SpeU,** which was at- 
tributed to Dabney bv a Kit-iimond Magazine, 
but he always denied the authorship ; and Carer 
the publisher, in a letter doted 1827, tovs, '' It 
was an English production, as my ion informa 
me." 

Dabney died in Kovemberi 1825, at the aoe of 
thirty-eight; prominent among the myriodt to 
whom the drinking Mtaam of America have mada 
appropriate the deep s^-reproacb-^ 

We miaht have won the meed of flnni^ 
Eisayea and reaelied a worthier afan— 
Had more of wealth and less of shnmob 
Nor heard, as from a tongue of ilame 

The preTailing tndta of hli mind ww» roemoij 
and linaginatioik Ilk axoelWiioa vaa only in it 



teratnre. For mathematics and the \ 
had no strong taste. He was gnileleaB, and kad 
warm afiections, which he too guardedlr alK 
stained from displaying, as he carried his mii&ka 
of coartlines.s and professions to the of^osita ax* 
treme of cynidnn.^ 



As nnmcroQS as the stars of heaven. 
Are the fond hopes to mortals given; 
But two illume, with brighter rav. 
The mora aud eve of life's shori day* 



Its glowing tintSk oa youth's froih da^ 
The Lucifer of life displayi, 
And bils its opeaiog joy§ declare 
Tlieir bloom of prime shall be so €adr. 
That nil its minutei, all its hours 
Shall breathe of pleasure's sweetest 
But falfte the augury of that st ar 
The Lord of passion drives his ear. 
Swift up the middle line of heaven. 
And blasts each flower that hope had _ 
And eare and woe, and pain and strif^ 
All mingle in the oooa of life. 



Its gentle beams, on man*s last daj% 
The Hesperus of life displays: 
When ad of passion's midday heat 
Within tlie breast forgeta to beat ; 
When calm aud smooth our minutes g&di^ 
Alott^ life's trauquillisittg tide : 
It |H>iuts with slow, receding hgh^ 
To the sweet rest ^ silent night; 
And tells, when life's vain sehemes 
Tlius will its closing light dcaeend ; 
Aud as the eve-star seeks the wav^ 
Thus gently reaeh the quiet grave 



When the dark shades of dsath 
•yes. 



dim tliewanioi'^ 



When the warrior^s spirit from its martial fbna flie^ 
Tlie proud rites of pomp are performed at his grav% 
And tlie pageants of ^eudor o'er its eoM inmate 
wave; 

Thouffh that warrior's deads were for ^ranla per- 
formed. 

And no thoughts of virtue thai wanWs breaat 
wanned, 

Tliongh the roll of his fame b tlie record of deofli. 

And the tears of the widow ars wet on his wraath. 

What then are the ritssthat are dne In ha paidL 
To the virtnous man's tomlH and the hmva warriot^ 

shadel 
To him, who was flna to his coimtry^ loval 
To him whom no might from aSma vixtBa 



Be his requiem, the sigh of the wraUhed berrfli 
Be his pageants, the team of the frienda he has kftt 



ftich tears, as were laU with impawfaned gi4irihedL 
nrcaaamoitef r 



Ob the grave that endoses onr i 



tool. S. CMaatMs s tavolntlMia^TMiiai^ who ilsila 
the aatama sf 18^ ki tlBkanai, ThjJa 
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>K<Md««cWt 



Lacctw. «M ««et ■I^ub in laMn •dlta% 
UoamuB Tkai varia n-miUntM umIs ; 
At, ^ h^botM UMirte fluUset pmrc^ 
O^nn amlsM 1mmI« d l»Utla vxaqoL 

£ttii|k. apudTttIL 

O "vWc "vat tlie people tliat deeply Inmcitted 
Hie homr that preMnted their ciiildren to light, 

Aad gathcriug onmnd, all tlie uii»*riea recounted, 
Tbat brood o*cr life's pruepects aud whelm tliem 
IB aigfaL 



as the people that deeply deliphte<1, 
Wbea death matched it* victim from life's eheer- 
Iceadaj; 
Per tlicn, all the clouds, life's views that benight<Ml, 
They bdiered, at his touch, vaaiihed quickly 



life, fiiitUesa and treacVrons, is for ever presenting. 
To our view, flying pliautonw we never can guiu ; 

Life. crtKl and tastele^ is for ever prevenliug 
All oar joTs^ aud uivolviug our pleasure in vain. 

DcatKldnd and eonsoliiig, comes calmly and lightly, 
Tbc balm of all sorrow, the cure of all ill. 

And after a pang, tliat but thrills o*er us slightly, 
AH tben becomes tranquil, all then becomes stilL 

sathakiel a casteb. 
Kathakdel H. Cartkb was bom at Concord, 
Uew BampBliire, Septcinl)cr 17, 1787. He was 
educated at Exeter academy and Durtmonth Col- 
lege, and on tlie completion of hiA C(»nrse be- 
came a teadier at Salisbury, Kew Ilmnpeihire, 
ivlwDee he toon after remove<l to ttike a similar 
efaaige aft Purthind, Maine. In 1817 ho was aj>- 
pciiDted proresiK>r of languages in the Univtrgitv 
rreated by tlie state legislature at Daiimoiuli, 
-when he remained antil the institution was bro- 
ken up by a decision of the Snjircmc Conrt, when 
he ramnred to New York. In 1819 he Itccame 
editor of tlie Statesman, a newspaper of the Clin- 
loDiaa party. In 1824 he delivered a poem lit 
Baftmonth Collece before the Phi Beta Knnpa 
Sodety, entitled The Pains of the Imaginahon, 
In thelbilowingyearhe visited Eurofte, and wrote 
Iwtne letters descriptive of his travels to the 
Statesman, which were republished in other Jour- 
nak tlirottc^ont the countir. On his return in 
the qning of 1827 he i»ublishc<l thej?e lettens rc- 
▼ised and en]arged,in two octavo volume*s* whicli 
wete fiivcnrably received. In conse<]nence of ill 
heahh he pas^ the following winter in Cuba, 
and on hia return in the spring abandoned, for 
the Fame le^^on, the editorial pr«ifos>ion. In Uie 
fidl of 1829 he was invited by a friend residing 
hi llarseilles to accompany htm on a voyage to 
tihat phMe. While on shiplHwrd, believing that 
his last honr was approaching, he wrote Fome 
Bdps entitled The Cfoeing Scene, or the Burial at 
Sea. He i^nrvived, however, until « few days 
after his arrival, in DiHsember, 1829; 

Mr. Carter's letters furnish a tdeosing and some- 
vhat minote account of tlie objects of interest in 
«i ordinary European tour, at the period <if its 
|«hlie^on much more of a novelty than at iwv- 
ma^ Bit poems were written from tSine to time 



on incidents connected with hi« feelings, studies, 
and travelsi and are for the must ]Kirt biiuplv re- 
flectiTe. 

ISAAC KABBT. 

Isaac, the son of S«>]omon Ilarby, was the gnmd- 
S4:n of a bpidary of the Enijicror of Morocco, 
who lied to En^dund, and married an Italian lady, 
liiri ison Solomon settled in Clinrleston, S. C, 
where Isaac was l)om in 1788. He was etlucated 
nndcr tlie care of Dr. jiest, a celebrated teacher 
of thoi^s days. IIu c(»mtiieT)ce<l, but kkui uban- 
diinvd the btndy of the law, and the KUp]iort of 
his mother and the rest of his family falling upon 
him in consetiuence of the death of his father, he 
ofiened a school on Edisto Island, which met with 
success. 

His ta«tc for literature and fiicility fn writing 
soon bnmght him in connexion with the pres.4. 
Ue beciiiiie the editor of a weekly journal, the 
^ Quiver,** ond aiYer its dlM-onti nuance ol tlie 
^ Investigator" newspai>er, the tiile i»f which ho 
changed to the *' Southern Patriot," in which he 
supported the administration of Madison. lie 
beiamo wi<le1y and favorably known as a news- 
pai>er writer, esiiecially in* the dqtartinent of 
theatrical criticism. 

In 1807, his play of the Gordtan Enofy w 
Cav9r9 and EfffcU^ wai prodnce<l at the Cluirle*- 
ton Theatre, where he h:id i»revioU>ly oCered 
another five act piece, Alexander Sererve, which 
was decliiKMl. It was phiyod but a few times. 
' In 1819, Albert iy a five act play by the Fame 
I anthor, appeared with better Miccc^. Itwaspub- 
lishe<l Hoon after its jierfoniiance. 

In 1825 he delivenMl an addreiv in Cliark-fton, 
befi»re the ** Kefonned Society of Israelites,'' ad- 
V4N*ating the addition of a seimon and services in 
English to the Hebrew wotvhipof the Synajrogne. 
Ill June, 1828, Ilarby removed from 'Clmrle^ ton 
to New York, his object 1»eing to secure a larger 
audience for his literary labors. He contribuK-d 
to the Evening Post and other city {leriodicals, 
and was fast acquiring an influential pof>iiion, 
when his career was mtemipted by his death, 
on the fourteenth of November, 1828. 

A f^lection from hia writings was published at 
Cliar]i'Kt4>n in the following vear, in one volume 
octavo.* It contains his play of Alberti, Dis- 
I course before the Reformed Society of Israelites, 
I and a number of |K>]itical essays, with literary 
• and theatrical critieifenis, selected m>m his newa- 
I paper writings. 

I Alberti is founded upon the history of Lorenso 

I de Medid, and desigtK*d to vindicate his conduct 

i from ^Mlie cahimnieii of Alfieri in his tragedy 

ca11e<1 Tlie Conspinicy of the Pazzi.'' Hie drama 

is animated in action, aud Miiooth in ven^ificatioii. 

WILUAM ELUOTT. 
WiujAM Eluoit, tlie grandfather of the rabject 
of our remarkis removed from Cliarle^tton neariy 
a oeiitury ago, sold his |io»«seetiions in St. PiiulX ana 
settled at lleaufort, wliere be intennarried with 
Vary Barnwell, graud-daughter of Jidm BaniweU, 
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dUtinpiUhed flnt os Um leader of tlia Tuscarrm 
war, and alttirwanls as th« agent of the oolouy in 
Eiijriand, tlirouj^h whose rcprvj^nuUoiia Uie ooii- 
stiiutiiHw t>f Locke were abrogaWd, and the oolooy 
pas-vMl from the handd of tlie Lards Proprivtort 
into those of the Cn»wn. 

From thin inarriugc de-ccndod three sons — Wil- 
liam, Uulph, and Stephen. Ralph died without 
surviving isMie. Stvi»lK'n is tlie naturalist and 
scliolar, previ«)asly miticed.* Winiain,llie eldest, 
was born in 17til, received the rudiments of his 
e<luc:ition at Hcaufort, and long before he IumI ar- 
rived at manlioMi Joined in tlie |)atriotic 8tru<^^le 
against the mother country, along with his unclus 
John, Edward, and KoIktI Haniwell. Enduring 
his full share of the hard-hi|H and iierils of tliat 
period, he was dangcr(»u<ily wounded at the sur- 
prise on J«>hnV laland, was taken prisoner, and 
while yet a minor was \iM worthy of being im- 
mured in the pri:^n-^hip. His name will be 
found on the list of tho^ worthies who signed 
tlie memorable letter to General Greene. 

At the close of the war, Mr. Elliott ap]>ljed 
himself to rei>air the lo-^es suffered by his |)atemal 
estate, through the ravages of the enemy, and 
approved himself an able administrator. Of re- 
markable public spirit, he devoted his energy, and 
to a large extent his purse, to the promotion of 
various institutions of charity, education, and tmb- 
lio improvement, served with honor in both 
branches of tlie legislature, and died in 1808, 
when Senator from his native parish, — ^thus clos- 
ing at the age of forty-eight a life of {latriotio 
devotion, of untiring usefulness, and B|x>tless in- 
tegrity. 

lie was married in 1787 to Phebe Walght, a 
lady of Beaufort, and tlieir eldest son, William 
Elliott, the subject of this notice, was bom in the 
same town on the 27th of April, 1788. The rudi- 
ments of his education were reoeiTcd in his native 
town. Ho there entered the Beanfort College 
(since merged into a grammar-school), whence he 
entered, ad eundem, at\er a two days* examination, 
the Soplioinore Class at Cambridge. He was 
distinguished at that institution, having received 
the honor of an English oration at die Junior ex- 
hibilitm; and though forced to leave college at 
the end of that year from a dangerous attack of 
bronchitis, he received from the government the 
unsolicited compliment of an honorary degree. 
His father having died while be was at college, 
Mr. Elliott applied himself, on his return home, 
to the management of his estate. He w*as elected 
to the legislature, and served in both branches 
with credit ; but from his liability to bronchial 
atre('ti<ms did not enter frequently into debate. 
In 1832, during Uie crisis tif tlie Nullification 
fever, Mr. Elliott was a memlier of the Senate of 
South Carolina, and while nnalterably o])po»ied to 
a tariff of protection, as nnc<|nal and nnjnst to 
the Southern stjttos, he denied that a nullificAtion 
by a state was the proper remetly for the griev- 
ance. His con^stitnents had come to think differ- 
ently, and inBtrnete<l him by a large minority to 
vote for the call of a e<mvention, and in demult 
of that, to vote for ntiDific^iim of the tariff laws 
by tlio kgisktnre. To tliis hitter dause of tlieir 



ittttmetiona Mr. Elliott exeented, as fttal to fha 
union and subversive of the government, and, 
were it otlierwise, im])oraib]e for him to canr 
out; beean:ie in his vi«w contradictoiy to his 
oath of otKce, which bound him to maintain and 
defend the constitution of this State and of the 
United Stated. He c<mtended tliat the tariff arte, 
however oppressive, sprang from a power daarir 
grunted in tlie constitution, with one only oon^ 
tii»n annexed, tliat of nuifonnity ; and tliat while 
tiiat condition was inviolate, no paliiable violation 
of the const it ution could be pretended, and ifeo 
state therefore, by the terms of "the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolntiona," couM be warranted in 
nullifying them. Tberie exceptions were not satis- 
factory to his constituents, wlio, after hearing 
them, renewed their in«tmcti«>ns, whereupon lie 
resigned his office of Senator. Fn»m this time 
forward he has devoted himself to agricultural 
pursuits, to rural s|Hirt«, varying the even tenor 
of his life by oc^-asional inroads mto the domain 
of letters, by essavs on agriculture, ootitroversial 
papera on jpolitical eoonom}*, addresses before A^- 
rictdtural societies, contributions to the SoDthem 
Renew; by the essays of ** Piscator" and "Ve- 
nator," since enbirged and embodied in " Caroliiie 
Sports ;^ by a Tragedy in blank verse, printed, nol 
published ; and by occasional poems, of which a 
few have seen the light, and which serve to show 
what he might have aooomplished in that deimt- 
ment had the kindly spur of necessity been ap- 
plied, or had other auspices attended his life.^ 

Mr. Elliott chose for the subject of his tragedy 
the Genoese conspiracy of Fiesco, in the manage- 
ment of which he has followed the narratiTe of 
DeRetz. He has handled the subject with free- 
dom and spirit, in a mood of composition never 
lacking eneiigy, though with more attention to 
elociuenoe than the finished aooomd[ishmenta of 
ver^e. In one of the scenes with flesoo, a oon- 
spirator is made to utter a growing prediotioii of 
America. 

Kot here look we for freedom: 
In thai new worid, by dsriiig Coloo nven 
To the untiring rnie of pleased mankind ; 
That virgin laud, unstaiued as yet by erimc^ 
Innulted Freedom yet may rear her throM^ 
And build per|>ct4isl altam 

Tlie passage is amtinued with a dosingallwian 
to the American Union. 

'Oaimt this rode 
Hie tempest of invasion liannle« lMal% 
Whilo lurking treason, wiUi envenomed 
Still idly gnaws ; till seor|»ion*]ike, he 
Hit disapiKHhted ra^ upon himself. 
Strikes, and despairing oieiL 

Doria thus apostrophiiet the dty over wlucSi 
he ruled. 

Watchmen of Genoa! is the ery, alTs wdlt 
Tlie gath*ring misihief can no eye diseem 
But mine, already dim, and toon to eloss 
In tleep eternal ff Oh, thou fated eity 1 

e Carollnt ffport^ bj Ltn4 aM W«t«r; liicladlait lacMmita 
of Derll FMUiip. iae. By the lion. Wa. £Ulott oT Pisaftiil, 
B. a Chtricfton : l¥SA. ISmo. pp. ITI. 

PliiKco; aTnMhHlr, br te AtMnleM. ll«wTeik: Prtaiti 
Ibrlhctmbor. IMMl lSina.nKil 

Addrosa deIlTi*n>d by tfivvltr rMVMt bdbie fht Bt AmTb 

cEiilSjr'tSS?'*^' Mty, lean PabUilMd If the BttMy. 
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(Csned bcjwa all, bo* her wbo ilew Imt loid,) 

Mcft wars seOitioi»» d«toUtioiM, Im 

Iby portion ever more t The Uelvpgeth 

Bm mai^ivrcd tbee— the Saneeu de»|Miileil, 

The LoQibar^ pilkiged thee, llie lAil«ucee 

And the rede buitzer— ^ach hath giT'n thee Uw, 

The FreLvhuisn houud thee to hia guIUiig joke— 

The Speuiiard sacked a*id pluiulere«i thee I Alatl | 

Bast tli«>u cd«t off the yoke of foreign loee i 

To feel the keener p::i.g — ^the deadlier rage— 

The agouy of fierce donacstie fiM;tioii ff 

Bent v«r« thy chain*, and Freedom vared her irand ' 

Over thy coasts, that t^traight like Ldeii bloomed ! 

And from the base of dark bloe Appeuine 

^y marble pelaces looked biightly Ibfth 

ITpon the sen, that mintired them agnin, 

Tul the rough mariner forgot hit hdm 

To gaze nnd wonder at thy loreliucMl 

The Moloch, Faction, enters, ai-td in blood 

Of bretliren is thk smiling Eden steeped I 

Crvmble the gilded spire, and gorgcoos roof; 

"With one wide ruin they deform the hind. 

And mark the desolate shore, like monumental 

Staunched now, these cruel self>inflicted wounds; 

Staunched ia mine own hereditary feud; 

Sor Doria, nor Spiuola ; Ghibeline, 

Sor Guelph ; dbturb thee with new tragediea 

Th' Adomi and Fregoso— namea that sen-ed 

Aa rallying points to faction— are no more. 

Kow. that thou hair«t the dawn of liberty, 

Say, Ok, my Conntrr I shall a traitor mar, 

irith hellish spite, thy dearly purchased peaeat 

Mr. £IUott*t pros« sketches of the pifcatoiy 
K«ii<s of his ocean TicinitT are dcver Sporting 
llagazine papers, lively and picturesque ; with a 
apcfdality of the author** own in tne gigantio 
same writh which he has identified hiinttclf of the 
l>eTil Fishing of Port Royal Sound. The follow- 
ing wiD show the quality of the «port 

I had left the cruising ground b«tt. a few days, 
vhen a party was formed, in July, 1844, to engage 
hi this oport Kath. Heyward, Jun^ J. G. Barnwell, 
£. BL Meana, and my son, Thoa. R. & Elliott, wera 
mpeetirely in command of a boat each, accompoF 
aiea by several of their friendiv. While these boats 
wera lying on their oars, expecting the approach of 
the fish, one showed himseli far abend, and they all 
started from their sereral stations in pursuit. It 
was my son*B fortune to reach him first His har> 
poon lusd scarcely pierced him, when the fish made 
a demiranlt ia the air, and, in his descent, struck 
the boat Tiolently with one of his wii;gs. Ilnd he 
iallen perpendicularly on the boat, it mu«t have been 
crushed, to the tmmii.ent peril of all on board. As 
it haMiened, tlie blow fell aslant upon the bow,— and 
the effect was to drive her astern with such force, 
that James Cuthbert, Eso., of Pocotaligo, who was 
at the helm, was pitched forward at full length on 
the platfonn. Each oamnan was thrown forward 
beyond the seat he occupied; and my son, who was 
standing on the forecastle, was projected far beyond 
tiia bow of the boat. He fell, not into the sea, but 
directly upon the hack of the Devil-fish, who lav in 
fiill aprawl on the surface. For some seconds Ton 




darted beneath, and was drawing her astern. My 
hendmuw Dick, who waa the fuvt to rceovar his 
wH% tossed orerboard a coil of rope and axtendad 
Mi Mr, the bkde of wUeh waa sebsd hj asy sen. 



who thus Bcenred his retreat to the boat He had 
no sooner gained footii.g in it« than, stsndii g ea 
the forecastle, he gave three hearty dieeie, and thua 
assured his ecmjiaiiions of his safety. Ihcy, mean- 
time, from their several boats, had hetn his pciiloua 
situation, without the chance of a»»i»tii.g him ; — tlieir 
oarsmen, when ordered to pull ahead, stood amaxed 
or stupefied, and droppii.g their oois and jaws, eiied 
out, ** Great king. Mass Tom OTCiboaidlt" tfo in- 
tense was their curo^itj' to see how the cffsir would 
end, that they entiiely lbig<it how much might d^ 
pend on their own i*hoit«^ Could ihcy have lowed 
and looked at tlie rauie time, it would have been all 
very weU ; but to turn their bat k» on such a pageant, 
every incident of wliich they were to kecitly bent 
on oiMervii.g, was ex|tectii.^ too much from Alricaa 
fbretliought and felf-itO0scf«ion 1 

In a few minutes, my con foui.d himfclf turruuiulcd 
by his comi>anioi.s, who^ boots were doH^'ly giov.pcd 
around. Ihey threw themselves itito action, wiili a 
vivacity which sliowcd tliat they were di»iiosed to 
poni»h the fish for the inf oleiice of his attai'K,-*tlicy 
allowed him but short time for shrift, aiid, forciiig 
him to the surface, filled his body with their ictent- 
ful weapons, — tlien, joiiiirg their forces, drew him 
rapidly to the shore, nnd landed him, aniidst shouts 
and cnecrings, at Mr*. EUiott^s, Hilton Head. He 
measured sixteen feet across I 

To this we may add the striking introduction 
of General Charles Cotcsworth Pinckney^s iskind 
residence in an account of another fii»hiug excur- 
sion in the sound. 

A third fishing>linewas formerly drawn by placing 
tlie last pines on the Hilton Head beach in laige 
with the mnnhion-houre of Gen. C. C. Piiickiie):, on 
Piuckney Ulnnd. But this mai.sion no lor ger exists : 
it was swe|it away in one of tlie feaiful hurriiai.cs 
tliat vex (Hir coast! To this spot, that sterlir.g pa- 
triot and lion-hearted soldier retired frcm the arena 
of political strife, to Bpei.d the evenii g of his dnys 
ill cocisl enjoyment and literary lelaxatiou. On a 
rmoll island, attached ti» the laiger one, which beam 
his name, and which, jutting out ii.to tlie bay, af- 
forded a delightful view of the occon, he fixed his 
residence! jI here, in the mitUt of foicfrts of oak, 
laurel and palmetto, the giowth of cvntuiies, hia 
mansion-house was ei ected. Ihei e st ood t he luboi*- 
tory, with its nppaiatus for chemical experiments,— 
the library, stored with woiks of sciei.ce in vaiious 
tongues ; there bloomed the nurMry for exotics ; 
and there was found each other ai>pliance, with 
wliich ta»te and intelligence suiroui-a the abodes of 
wealth. It is melancholy to reflett on the utter 
destruction that followed ; even before the veiieiable 
proprietor hud been gathered to his fatheist Ihe 
ocean swallowed up everything : and it is literally 
tins, that the sea monster i.ow flops his wii gs over 
tlie very spot where his hearth-stoi.e was placed^— 
where tlie rites of an elegant hospitality were so 
unstintedly dispensed,— and where the delighted 
guest listened to many an iiistructive ai.ecdote, and 
unrecorded yet sigttificant incident of the revo- 
lutionary period, as they flowed f^om the cheerful 
lips of the pati iot It arguca no defect of judgment 
in Gen. Pinckncy, that he lavished such expense on 
a situation thus ex|iosed. In strong piaetical sense 
he was surpassed by no man. It was, in truth, his 
eharacteristie. He built where trees of a cei-turys 
growth gave promise of stability; but, in ourEouth- 
era Athintio borders, he who builds stroi gfst, does 
not bulkl on roek,— fbr among the shifting saiida of 
our coast, eld channela are closed, and new ones 
warn, by the prevailing winds and enrtenli^ throvgk 
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which ihm wftter* are poured, during the itonu of 
the e4aiuo3K, with a force thet nothiiif can rcsi«L 

Truo to his antoocilenta, Mr. Elliott widdod in 
1851, in bi^ Utten of "Agricula,** Uio saine etfeo- 
tive jien ng-ainu f^M:c9Mon which ho liod so ener> 
geticoUy pointed in 1331 ojpuniyt nuUiiicatioii. 

BAMUEL JACK80S GABDXEX. 
Samuel Jackson Gardner was born at Brook- 
line, near lk>st4>n, M;u^sachu*^!tts the ninth day of 
July, 1788 ; a descendant of one of the early set- 
tlers of tlic name in New England, and on the nio- 
tlier^s side fnim Edward Jackson, who came from 
England in 1643. lie was edurated at Harvard; 
pur^ued the practice of the law for t^jvenU years ; 
was elected more than once to the legislature of 
his native st:ite; but manifesto an curly repug- 
nance to public life. Since be ha^ resided in New 
York, and has been a frecjueut contributor, and 
during tlie alv-ence of Mr. Kinney, its editor, in 
£uroi»e, the etlicient conductor of tlie Newark 
Daily Advertiser. His essiiys, with the signature 
of "becius,"^ chiefly appearing in tliat jtmrnal, and 
occnsiunally in the Literary World, are written 
with ea«e and in^nuity on miscellaneous subjects, 
ixilitical economy topics the principles of govern- 
ment, literature, manners; sometimes in a serious 
and moral, at other times in a critical, satirical, 
humorous vein. He ha'i also written some fugi- 
tive iK>etry. His writing always anonymous, 
have never been collected into a volume. 

His son. Augustus K. Gardner, a physician in 
New Yorx, i^ the author of a clever volnme 
of sketches of Parisian life, published after a 
tour in France in 1818, with tlie title of O^d ! 
Wiii0 in Kno BoHIm, He is also the aothor | 
of several medical essays and tracts on civic I 
hygiene. 

WIIXIAX J. 0RAT801I 
Was bom in Xovemljer, 1788, in Beaufort, S. C. 
His father, a defendant of one of the earliest 
settlers in that portion of the state in which the 
colonists under Sayle first landed, was an oflElcer 
in the Continental armv to the clothe of the Revolu- 
tion. The son was educated at the South Caro- 
lina College; in 1813 was elected to the State 
House of Representatives, and was subsequently 
admitted to the bar at Charleston. In 1881 he 
was elected to the Senate of his state, and, in 
the c<mtroversy which tlien agitated the country 
on the subject of the tariif, took |)art with those 
who held that the reserved rights of tlie state 
gave it the power to determine when its grants 
for government to the federal authorities were 
violated, titrl how those violations should be ar- 
rei<ted witl.l;: iCb own limits. He was a temper- i 
ate and moderate advocate of tliis view of tlie 
question in controversy, luid never disposed to 
push it to the extreme of civil war, or a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. In 1838 he was elected a 
member of Congress fh>m the districts of Bean* 
fort and Colleton, holding his scat for four years. 
In 1811 be was appointed collector of the port 
of Charie^on by Pro)4dent Tjrler, was re-appointed 
by Presiilent Polk, and removed by President 
Pierce from party oonsldenitioiM. 
In 18601 at the height of tha ■snonlon agita- 



tion, Mr. Gnyson pnbUslied in a pamphlet a 
LstUr to Gifternor Seabrooh^ deprecating tba 
threatened movement, and pointing out the greater 
evils of disunion. 

Mr. Grayson is a lover and cultivator of htcnip 
ture. He has been for some yeai-s en occasional 
contributor to the Southern Review, and a fire- 
qucnt writer in the daily press. In 18;>4 be pnb- 
lislied a didactic poem entitUid The Miming and 
the 5Air«, the object of whichns to compare the 
condition and advantages of the negro in his 
state of servitude at the South, with the fh)qnent 
ooudition of tlie pauper laborer of Europe. This, 
however, though it gives name to the poem, ia 
not iu entire argument It contains also an 
idyllic picture of rural life at the South as shared 
by the negro in his participation of its sports and 
enjoyments. This is liandled in a pleasng man- 
ner; as tlie author describes the fi«>liing and 
hunting scenes of his native region bordering oo 
the coa$t. An episode introduces a sketch of 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney on his re- 
tirement at hia " island home." From the de- 
scriptive portions we select thb picture of 

A tmatAt iCBB AX rum tooTBi 
His too the Christian privilege to shaxe 
The wee*«ly festival of praise uud prayer; 
For him the Sabbath tlunes with liolier lights 
The air is balmier, end the sky more bright ; 
Winter's brief suus with warmer radianee glow^ 
With softer breath the gales of aat»mn blow. 
Spring with new flowers more ricUy strews the 

ground. 
And summer spreads a fresher verdore round; 
The early shower u pest; the jovoos breeae 
Shakes {latteriug run drops from the mstliDf 

trees. 
And with the sun, the fragrant offeriagi rise. 
From Nature's censers to the bountcons skies; 
With cheerful aspect, in his best amy. 
To tlie far forest church he takes his way ; 
With kind salute the possiog neigliboor meets* 
With awkward grace the morning traveller greeta» 
And joined by crowds, that gather as he |pM% 
Seeks the calm jov the Sabbath morn b»towa 

There no proud temples to devotion rise. 
With marble domes that emuUte the skies; 
But bosomed in primeval trees that spread. 
Their limbs o*er mouldering mansions of the d ead, 
MoM-einctured oaks and scSemn pines between. 
Of modest wood, the bouse of God b seen. 
By shaded spriiias, that from the sloping land 
Bubble and sparkle through the sflver ouid. 
Where high o*erarching laurd blosMxas blow. 
Where fragrant bays breathe kindred sweela be> 

low. 
And elm and ssh their blended eras entwine 
With the bright foliage of the mantling viae : 
In quiet chat, before the hour of prayer, 
Mastera and Bbives in seattercd grouns appear j 
Loosed from the carriage, in the shades aro«md» 
Impatient horses neigh and paw the ground ; 
No city diseords break the silenee hm. 
No sounds unmeet olTend the listenei's ear; 
But rural melodies of lleeks and birds^ 
The lowing, far and foint, of distant berd^ 
The moeking bird, with minstrd pride elati^ 
The partridge whistling for its absent BMila^ 
The thrush's soft solita^ notes prolong, 
Bold, merry Uaekbirds swell the genend eang^ 
And eautioiis erows their harsher vekes jela, 
la eoMsci eawbg, froos the kiftiest plat. 
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rNITEKSnT OP KOBTII CAEOU9A. 
Till Univer^itT uf Xorth CAmliiin -wha c^tnMi>1ied 
by the Legi»]iitnrc of the state on tlic ll;h uf IXy 
ol'DiIkt, 1789. Forty of tlie most inlluential nun 
of tbo 8t2ito Were incoiiioratcd as tnistcet, atul 
lield tUeir first nicvting in the town of FayettcvUl j • 
tn KoTenil)er of Xh» next year, making it their enr- ! 
liei^ business to Ucvii»o Uie means needful f(»r the ! 
8U)»|iort of the livtitntion, and to determine u|k>u | 
a ]}lace for its location. ! 

Inmivdiattrly alter the University was charter- j 
ed, the LL-gi>Iature gnuitiHl to the trustees all €>- \ 
rbcnted |iroi>erty, and all arrearages dn« to the j 
state fmm receiving «'l!]cers of the bte and pre- j 
fent g(»venmK*nts up to Jan. 1, 1783, which gr;;nt ] 
Witt aAerwards extended to Dec. 17DU, together | 
with all immeys in executont* and aduiinistniton** 
bands nnchiiined hy legatees. Hie site of the 
Umven»ity, al^er much deliberati«inY wns fixed at 
Chajtcl Hill in the county of Orungts alK>ut twen- 
ty-eight miles west of Kaleigh. Tliis place is cen- 
tral to the territory and {lopulation of the s^ate, 
and is unrivalled for tlie beanty of its sitnation on 
an elevated range of hills, tlie purity of its air, 
and the hcalthfulness of its climate. Great inter- 
est in the welfare and prospects of the infant In- 
stitution was manifested throughout the commu- 
nity. Generous individuals gave largo Mims of 
money and valuable tracts of kind for its support ; 
and tLe ladies of the two princiixd towns i»f I^a- 
leigh and Newbem presenteil it witli mathenia- 
tical instruments, ])ledging themselves never to be 
indififerent to its objects and interests, \fnny gen- 
tlemen gave valuable books for the library ; and 
the Legislature from time to time increased and 
renewed its properties and nriiilegea. 

The first college e<lifiee being sufiiciently com- 
pleted in 1794 to aocommodate students, its dimrs 
were opened and instruction commenced in Feb- 
ruary, 1795. The Rev. David Kerr, a graduate 
uf Trinity College, Dublin, was the first profe»«(>r, 
as^i^ted fn the preparatory dejMirtment by Samuel 
A. Holmes. Shortly after, Charles W.llarris, a 
graduate of tlje College of New Jers<-y, was elect- 
ed to the profes.^on'hip of Mat Lenui tics, which 
chair he occujiicd fur only one year. Tliere was 
of necei«ity nmch to be Jone in devisinff, arrang- 
ing, and carrying out tlie most )»racticabTe systems 
of instruction, and of prudentuil gvivernment — a 
woric demanding much nractical ability and un- 
wavering devotion to tJie best interests of the 
University. 

At this eariy crisis, Mr. Joseph Caldwell, then 
a yonng man but twenty-three years of age, was 
introduced to the notice of the trustees, naving 
alrvady act]uired a high reputation fur talents, 
sdidarship, and snccesst, in teaching. This gvn- 
tleinan wan bom in Jjiniingtun, Xew Jer>ey, 
April 21, 1778; entered tlie colK-ge at Priiicetriu 
at the age of fourteen, and was gniduated in 17*J], 
having the Salutatory Oration in Latin nt^igiied 
him. Having i<ervea his alma water with much 
K^imtatioii as Tutor for several years, he was in 
170A elected to the princi)ia1 nnil'cssorship in tlie 
Univernty of N. C. TlK^nceforwanl the histoid 
of his life becomes tlie histor}* of the IiiMilution. 
For neariy forty years ho dcvtrtinl his Ix rt ener- 
gies to tlie pnmiotion of \U lntcn*>»ts, and tlie cauKo 
of educathtii getK^nilly tliroiighoiit the Ftato of his 
adoption; and to Lis admlnUtnitivo skill and un- 



tiring ical, its present high poutioo and prosperity 
are greatlv owing. Under his care, tlie i>nMi|H><*ts 
of the University s|)eedi1y brightened and flourik^h- 
ed, and in 1804 the tru>tees signifietl their appre- 
ciation of his* services by elceliiig him pre:<ident — 
the first who had lil1e<rthnt oflioe. Tliis chair he 
retained till the time of lii^ death in 1885, with 
the exception of four Years from 1812 to 1616, 
during wliich ]ieriud he retired vohmtarilv to 
the ]jrorc»i>n:hip of Mathematics for the Nike of 
relief from cares and (»hp(>rt unity to pmKcute the 
Miuly of Tl:e<*l«»g}*. MeuiithiiJ the pre>idcntial 
cluiir was filKd by the Kev. KoUrt H. Chuinian, 
D.D. Upon that gentlenmn's re^igiuition in 1810, 
Mr. Caldwell w:is agniii electcil to the presidency, 
at which time his ahua mater i*oiiferrcd on him a 
Doctorate in Divinity, ai.d he tlienceinrth took 
nn elevated rank among ^holars and divines of 
the Presbyterian church. 

From tfie time of Dr. Caldwell^s first connexion 
with the University, aliiic»»'t ever} thing of inter- 
est in its progress and guverumcnt was submitted 
to his ooniiideration. He alone digeiitcd and made 
practicable the various plans of |iarticular instrao- 
tion, of internal policy and discipline. He raised 
the grade of scholanihip and re-arranged tlie currt- 
cvlum so as to embrace a {leriod of four years with 
tlie usual division of clas^ses. Tlie first allnive^^a- 
ry Commencement was in 1708, with a graduating 
cla^s of nine. The greatest giNid of tlie Universi- 
ty, and indeed the gcnerid progress and intelleo- 
tiial imnrovement of the state, were ever the most 
en;n*o>smg objects of Dr. CaldwellV care; and 
with untiring jiermrvcranceand fidelity, he present- 
ed tlie claims of education to the comnuinity, and 
a])r»caled to their lilieralitv for its snp|tort 

In 1821, the Board of 1 ruhiees was increa5ed to 
Mxty-five, the governor of the t-tate being ex officii 
their President, and all vacancies occurring to be 
filled by a Joint ballot of the two hounrs of Assem- 
bly, llie actual government of tlie University, 
however, is vested in an executive committee of 
seven of the trusteea, with the governor always as 
their presiding officer. 

In 1824, Dr. Caldwell vinted Enrope for the 
puriKise of increatin^ the Library, and forming 
cabinets, and i>rocuniig a very valuable ]>liihtso- 
]>hical apiMiratus constructed under his own in- 
s|iection. To these has since been added a cabi- 
net of minerals )»urcha6ed in Vienna. On the 
death of Dr. Cahlwell, Januar}- 28, 1885, for a 
few months the duties of tlie presidency were 
diM^harsed by the senior profet-sor. Dr. Mitchell, 
when the trustees ekcted to that cflice the Hon. 
David L. Swain, a native of Bunc«iQil)e county, 
who, though conii'aratively a young man, liaa 
served tlie state with diMhiction in tlie Legisla- 
ture and on the Su|.eri(»r Court bench, from which 
he was electal Governor for the years 1838, *84^ 
*85. He entered on the ofiice of the nresidency 
of the University in January, 183G, and from that 
time to the present the Institution has been stea- 
dily advancing in reputation, inflnenoe, and nuni- 
Ikth. It is a If irtunate ein*uiiistanee in tlie history 
of thia University, tluit for a |»eriod of neariy six- 
ty years Its government has lieen admlnlsteretl bv 
two incimilients iMith so well «iiialified for tlic of- 
fice as Dr. Caldwell and Gov. Swain. 

I'he nnmber of students liATing matly Increaa- 
ed, additions liave ftx>ui time to ttiiie ueen made 
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in tlic mcnns of ncconiinodation and instmction, 
und to tlio Fiiculty. Tho college buildings arc now 
SIX in number, located on a beautiful aud coiu- 
mauding site, so as to fonn a hollow square, in- 
closing a largo area or lawn surrounded by (proves 
of native growth. The grounds are tastefiiUy dis- 
posed and ornamented with choice shrubs and 
flowers, and the lawn sloi>es gradually from the 
buildings several hundred yards to tlie inaia 
street of the village of Chapel Hill. A hall has 
lately been erected for the reception of the Uni- 
versity Library, Uberal appropriatio:is having been 
made for valuable additions. The two literary so- 
cieties l>e1onging to the students are also aootrnimo- 
duted with im|>osing ediliccs; and the number of 
volumes in their libraries and that of the Univer- 
sity t>gct her, amounts to about fifteen thousand.* 
Tiie College students now (1855) number 
two hundred and eiglity-jno from fitteen dilTerent 
states in the Union, as ascertained by the la-<^ an* 
nual catalogue ; the whole number of graduates 
since 1795 is eleven hundred and fifty-iive. The 
number of matriculates has been estimated to be 
nearly twice that ai graduates. The executive 
Faculty number at present sixteen, of whom the 
senior professor, Dr. E. Mitchell, Professor of 
Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy, a mitive of 
Connecticut and graduate of Yale College, has 
been connected with the Institution for thirty- 
seven years ; and Dr. Philli|», Professor of Matlie- 
nmtic't and Natural Philosophv, a native of Essex 
county, England, has fiUed his present chair for 
twenty-nine ye:ir». Profc/«8orshi]M of Civil Engi- 
neering und of Agricultural Chemistry have late- 
ly iKjen established. The Department of Law is nii- 
der the charge of the Hon. William IL Battle, one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, and a ivgiikur 
course of lectaros on international and oon^titn- 
tional Law is delivered to the Senior undergra- 
duates towiirds the dose of tlieir seouud term by 
the president 

♦ Our drawtiiir of tV..^"'!l?..^**'4*'*(^ and ■riNin4« hw boe« 



In 1887, the Trustees, with a liberalitjr al Hutt 
time without example, authortxed the Faeiihj to 
a'lmit gratuitously to the advantages of the loBtl- 
tution, all young men of fair character and ability 
who are natives of the state, and unable to defraj 
the expenses Incident to a oolle^ edaeatioB. 
About fifteen have annually availed the«salv«s 
of tliis liberalitv, many of whom now ooeapy with 
lionor places of trust among their fdkyw dtiaeBi. 

The number of Alumni who have attmned ^s- 
tinction in public life will compare fiivorahly with 
those who have gone fi>rth from nmilar institii- 
tioiis in any part of the Union. At the last an- 
nu:d Commencement, six cx-Govemors of tlusand 
other states were in the proce^on of the Ahnuni 
As<ociation. Among numennis interesting inci- 
dcnu connected with the history of the Univer- 
sity, which were presented In the eoor^e of a lee- 
ture delivered in tlie hall of the House of Ojoh 
mons since the beginning of the present sosaiony • 
it was remarked that among tl»e alamni of the 
college were one of the late presidents Polls and 
one of the kte vice-pr^dcnts of the United Statea, 
TV. R. King ; the present Secretary of the Navj, 
James C. Dobbin, and the liUnistcr to Franoo^ 
John Y. Mason ; tlie Governor, the PohBe TrM- 
surer and Comptroller, two uf the three So|irene 
and six of tlie i^even Superior Coort Judges^ the 
Attorney-Gcner:iI, and neariy a Iborth of thm 
membei^ of the General At^sembly of the state c^ 
North Cindina. 

It is not le^ noticeable that amoDg the <Bsdifc> 
gui-^hed clerg>'men of various deiNmunatiuiH wlto 
received their acidemlcal traiiiiug in tlie^ UtSk^ 
unil who are at pre<«ent proiuinetitly befoni the 
public, tlie in>titution can refer to one whos^e re* 
|)Utation is established at hoiuo and alirued a« m 
m«Mlel of pulpit eloquence— the R^v. J^itiuds L. 
Hawks, and to five Blidious of the PhMemaat EpU* 
c«>|Hd Churoh, with whlHi he is euwieoled— J. H. 
Otey of Ti>niK*fb)ee, Leonidas Polk «if Ariran— w> 
Cioi*ro 8. Uawks of Missouri, W. M. Green^ 
MlHsisslpiii, Thomas F. Dsvb cf Smtth Cteo- 
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wnUAX JAT. 
WniiAX Jat, the second mm ct Ghiefjnitiee 
Jay, was born June Ift, 1789. He studied the 
<^aasiei with the Rer. Thomas EHisoii of Albany, 
the early friend of Bishop Chase, and at New 
Haven with the Rev. Mr. Davis, :iflerwanls Pre- 
aident of Hamilton College. After oonipleting 
hit coarse at Yale in 1808, be read law at Albany 
in the oflice of Mr. John B. Henry, until cmii- 
peDed by an affection of the eyes to abandon 
stady, he retired to his fotlicr's oonntr^'-seat at 
Bedfonl, with whom he re^sided until the death 
of the latter in 1829, when he succeeded to the 
e^ale, which has since been his principal residence. 
In 1813 he married the daughter of John Mc- 
Yickar, a New York merchant. He was ap- 
pointed First Jad(»e of the County of Westches- 
ter by Governor Tomnkin^t, and successively re- 
mointed by Clinton, Marcy, and Van Buren. 

Judge Jay has throughout his life been a pro- 
minent opponent of slavery, and has, in this con- 
nexion, published nuineroua addresses and pam- 
nhkts, sev«nd of which have been coUected by 
aim In his JUseellaneouM Wri(ing$ 0a Slavery^ 
pnbHshed at Boston in 1854. He was one of the 
fimnderH of the American Bible Society, has been 
IVesidcnt of the American Peace Society, is an ac- 
tive member of tlie Agricultural Society of West- 
chester, and of other as<ociations o€ a similar cha- 
racter. In 1832 he published Th0 Life and ITri- 
Unffi of John Jay^ in two volumes Svo., a careful 
prc»entation of the career of his distinguisihed 
father with extracts from the oon^pondence and 
papers, which were bequeathed to the sons Peter 
A. and Winiara Jay. 

John Jay, the ton of William Jay, bom June 
28, 1817, a graduate of Columbia College in 1836, 
is the author of several pamphlets on Uie Slavery 

Snestion, and on the right of the delegates or 
burdies oompo^ of colored persons to seata in 
the convention of the Protestant Epiaoopal Chorch 
oftheDiDoeeeof KewYoik. 

BCHAXD SENXT WUDS. 
Tint fine schohir and delicate poet, who shared 
the accoinplishmento of literature with the active 
pmvmts or legal and political life, was bom in the 
city of DuUin, September 24, 1789. His mo- 
therms &mily, the Kewitts, were strong RoyaNsta. 
One of them, his ande John Newitt, had been 
aettled in America, and on the breaking ont of 
the Revolutionary war hail aold his flour miBa 
npon the Hudson and retomed to Irehoid. His 
fiither, Richard Wihle, was a hardware merchant 
in Dnbfin, who, when he had resolved to eome to 
America, thinking it possible that he might not 
Bka the new country and woold retnm, left hit 
bosiness nncloaed in the hands of a partner. Ha 
arrived at Baltimore in January, 1797, in a ship 
-which he had freighted with goods on a Joint 
Tentnre with the captafa^ who owned the Teasel 
On knding, ship andcarao were seiied as the pro- 
perty of Uie a^n, and Mr. WlhU leooveradhit 
bterest only afler A long and expenahre BtSgatioD. 
In adifition to this misfortune, the lebeUion of 
1798 broke oirt at thia time, when hla Dnblfai 
partner was oonvleted of high treeaon and tha 
property in his hands confiscated. Not long after 
thUlUcbaid Wilde «ed in 1809. HSs widow, tiie 
ftlliywiqg yeer, ranoved to A«g«U| QeutgUi 



where she opened a ftnall store to supply the no- 
oesf^itiee of toe family, in whidi her son, Richard 
Henry, attended aa clerk during tlie day, while 
he actively pnnued his studies at night. In 1806 
Mrs. Wilde visited Irelimd with the hope of reco- 
vering some portion of the Inrce fortune of her 
husbiuid, but returned unsuccessful the same year. 
She died in 1815, but a few months before her 
son was elected to Congress. 

It was to his mother that Wilde owed his eariy 
education, and from her he inlierited hb poet* 
ical taknts. Many of her verses, remarkable for 
their vigor of th«»ught and beauty of exprc>aon, 
areprcserved among the papcn of the family. 

Wilde eariy directed his attention to the Uiw 
while assisting his mother in Augusta. Delicate 
in constitution he studied laboriously, and before 
the ttge of twenty, by Ids solitary exertions, had 

2naUficd himself for admission to the bar in South 
Carolina. That his mother might not be mortified 
at his defeat, if he failed, he presented himself at 
the Green Superior Court, where he successinUy 
passed a rigorous eiamination by Justice Early 
in the Mardi term of 1809. He soon took an ao- 
tive part in his profession, and was elected Attor- 
ney-General of the State. In 1 81 5 he was ekcted 
to the national Hou«e of Roprtrscniatives, where 
he sen'ed for a single term. He was agsun in 
Congress from 1828 to 1885, maintaining the po- 
sition of an independent thinker, well fortified in 
his opinions, tliough speaking but seldom. His 
course on the Force Bill of Jackson's administra- 
tion, which he opposed, and in which he difTered 
from the views of his constituents, led to his with- 
drawal ihmi Coi^gresa. 




Ho Doit went abroad and passed Ato ytMi 
fltwa 1885 to 1840, in Enrooe, realding moat %t 
the timo In Fkirenee, where no poraaod to graal 



advantage hla fhvoriU studios in ItalUn Utentora. 
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private collection of the Grand Duke, a faror 
•eldora granted to a »tratiger. The lar^ nainbcr 
of hill mnnuKsript notes nod extrncts from tlie 
Laurentian, Mn^Iiabeccliian, and tha library of 
tlie Refcinim^iono, show how indefati^rably his 
studies were purbiicd. Hid curious search was at 
length rc\Tanled by tho discovery of a number of 
documents connecled with the life and times of 
D;inte which had )>r«viou««Iy esca;)ed attention. 
Ho wa** CM.iblctl also to set on f(M>t an investi;:a- 
tion which rcMiliod in tlie di-^covery of anoripiiol 
IMiiiitin;; by Giot^», of tho auth(»r of tho Divina 
Gimmedia. Huvin;; le:imt, on the autliority of an 
old biographer of the iioct, that Giotto had once 
painted a portrait of Dante on tlie Widl of the 
diApel of tlie Harg«.*Ho, ho communicated the fact 
to Mr. G. A. Bez/.i, when a subscription wa^ t*iken 
up among their friend'^ for its recovery. After a 
BufKcient snin wa« colle'ctetl to l>e}pu the work, 
permission was obtnined from tlie j^^vemment 
to remove tlie whitew.ush with wliich tlie walls 
Were covered, when, after a labor of some inonth.% 
two hides of tho room having been previously ex- 
amined, npon the third tlio p(»rtrait was disco- 
vered. The f^)vernmont then Uxik the enterprise 
in hand and completed tho undertaking. Mr. 
Wilde commencetl a life of Dante, one volume 
only of wliich was written and which remiuns in 
mann$cript 

At Florence ho had among his friends many of 
the most learned a:»d diMinpiishcd men of' the 
day, including Ciampi, Manniui, Capponi, Regio, 
and others. 

Hcsides his investigation in tho literntnre of 
Dante he inado a sfiecial study of the vexed ques- 
tion connected with tho life of Tosso. The result 
of tirM he gave to the public on his return to 
America in his Conjeeturet and Reuarehet cai^ 
eerning the Lote^ jladiuM^ and Impruonment ^ 
Torgnato Tasao* a work of diligent scholarship, 
in which the ebborate argument is enlivened by 
the elegance of tlie freqnent original translations 
of the sonnets. In this he maintains the ^nity 
of Ta<so, and tracjs the progress of the intrigue 
with the Princess Leonora D'Este as tho key of 
tlie poet^s difficulties. 

Mr. Wilde removed to New Orleans, and was 
admitted to the bir in January, 1844, and on the 
organization of the Law Department of the Uni- 
versity was appointed Professor of Common 
Lnw. He applied himself vigoroasly to the 8ci« 
e ice of the civil law, became engaged in variouB 
important cases, and was rapidly acquiring a high 
position as a civilian at the time of his death, 
which oocnrred in the dty of New Orleana, Sep- 
tember 10, 1647. 

In addition to the writings which have been 
mentioned, Mr. Wilde wrote for the Southern Re- 
tUw an article on Petrarch, was an occasional 
contributor of yersea to the nagajdnes, and left 
numerous choice and valuable mannscripta nn- 
published. Among the latter are variona minor 
poero^ a distinct finished poem of some four oantoa 
entitled ffaperia^ and a collection of Italian lyriea, 
which were to have been aooompanied with livea 
of the poeta from whom they were translated. 
The translatioM are noariy ooniiilele. 

While abitiMl Mr. Wilda eoUeoled « large and 
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valoable librair of books and 'iiSS^ prindpaSy 
relating to Italian literature, many of which have 
nunieroua marginal notes from his pen. A me- 
moir (to be accompanied by a collection of the 
author's poems) is understood to be on tho eve of 
publication, from the pen of his eldest son William 
C. Wilde, a gentlenum of literary tastes and culti- 
vation, eminently oualilied to do justice to hii 
father's mc! nory . 1 o another son, Jcihn P. Wilde, 
a bwyer of New Orleans vc arc indcbteil in ad- 
vance of this ooblication for the interesting and 
authentic details wliich we have given. 

These show a life of pasaionato earnesttnees. 
rising under great disadvantage to tho lionors of 
tlie most distinguished scholarship, and asserting 
an einii.ent |K>sition in public and profc9>ioiial life. 
In what was more peculiarly individual to the 
man, his exquisite tastes and sensibilities, tho 
fioeticid extracts, the transilationi and original 
poems which we shall give, wiU speak for thein- 
selvea. 



Twat Night, and underneath her starry vest ' 
Tlie pratlliug Lovai were hidden, and their aita 
Practised so cuniiingly oa our hearts. 
That never felt they sweeter scorn and Jest: 
Tliousands of omorons thefts their skill attest 
All kindly hiddea by the gloom from day, 
A thousand vinions in each trembling rav 
Flitted around, in briglit false splendor urest 
The clear pure moun roiled on her stany way 
Without a cloud to dim her silver lights 
And UiGU-iioBX Beauty made our reveb gay — 
Reflecting back on heaven beams as lurig!it» 
Which even with the dawn fled not away— > 
When chased the bua such lovely Gaosxs i 
Night 

I saw two ladies ouee— illastrions, raro— 
OxK a sod sun ; her beauties at mid-day 
In clouds concealed ; the otkkb, bright and gay, 
Qladdened, Aurora-like, earth, sea, and air; 
One hid her lig:ht, lest men should call Imt Cur, 
And of her praises no reflected rav 
Suffered to cross her own celestial way— 
To charm and to be charmed, the othm eare; 
Yet thU her loveliness veiled not so w^ 
But forth it broke. Kor eould the other show 
All Hiafci, which wearied mirmrs did not teU ; 
Kor of thtM one eould I be silent, though 
Bidden in ire— nor that one's triumphs ewdl, 
Binoe my tired verse, o'etiosked, refused la flew. 

Jhd^hamm,Jhik»^ nnrnrm. 
At thy loved name my voice grows loud and eleajp. 

Fluent my tongue, as thou art wise and strong 

And soaring far above the doads my seog: 
But soon it droops, langni«1 and faint to bear} 
And if thou eonquerest not my fate, I fear» 

Invineible AltuoxsoI Fats ere king 

Will conquer me f ^e a ing in Dbaim mf 
And closing eyes, now opened with a feaft 
Nor dying merely grieves me, let me ow% 

But to die thus— with ftiith of dubious os 

And buried name, to f^ure times 
In tomb or pyramid, of bruM or efenne^ 

For this, no consolation eould bo Ibmiis 
Ify monumsnt I eeugbiln vena alana 
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Wii^Bfd minae of tlie wooJ^ ! thou motley foolt 

yriio iliall thy gay bufTooncry describe ff 
Thine «\-er rtady notes of ridicule 

Pursue tliy foilows still with Jest eutl gibei 

IVit, Mj»liiiit, e«)r.^.«ter, Youcx of tby tiibc» 
Thou sportive siitirist of Nature's scbool ; 

To thee tlie palm of tcofiing ve ascribe^ 
Arcli-mofker and mod Abbot of Misrule I ' 

For such thou art by day — ^but all ni^ht lonj; 
Tlioa pourVt a soft, sweet, pensive, solemn strain. 

As if t!;ou didbt in this thy DK>ouliglit song 
ISke to the nielaneholv Jacquea eumpluin, 

Mufi: [; oil faUehoot!, folly, vice, and wrong. 
And eigliing for thy motley eoot again. 



llylife is like tbe tumroer roea 

That opens to the morning sky. 
But ere the shades of evening cu>se. 

Is 8eatter*d on tlie ground—to dicl 
Yet on the rose*s humble bed 
The sweetest dewa of night are shed. 
As if she wept the waste to s ee 
But none shall weep a tear for mel 

Uylife is like the autrnnn leaf 

Tliat trembles in the moon's pale ny, 
Its hold It frail — its date is brief, 

UesUess — and soon to pass away 1 
Yet, ere that leaf shall foil and fade. 
The parent tree will mourn its shade^ 
The winds bewail tlie leafle« tree. 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me ! 

My life is like the prints, wbieh feet 

Ilave left on Tampa's desert strand; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

All trace will vanish from the aand; 
Yet, as if grieving to effiMe 
All reftige of the human raee^ 
On that kme shore loud moans the aea, 
But none, alas! shall moam for mel 

JAHZB FENIIIOBS OOOPES. 
James Feximokb C<k)1'er was l)om at BarlingtoB, 
Kew Jersey, September 15, 1789. Ha wast tba 
descendant of an English family who settled at 
tliat phice in 1679. His father, Judge William 
Cooiier, was bom in Pennsylvania, whither a por- 
tion of tlie lainily had renioved, but in early life 
•elected the old fiiniily home at Burlington as 
bis residence. lie was a inan of high social posi- 
tion, and became possessed in 1785 of a large 
tract of land in the neicbborbood of Otsego lake, 
in tlie State of Kew York. A settlement was 
formed to which he gave the name of Coo|)crs- 
town, and in 1790 remoyed his family tliither. 
He was the lending man of tlie plaoe, and in 1795 
' and 1799 represented the dis^trict in €k)ngrtt>s. 
It was in this frontier home surrounded by 
Doble fioenery, and a popnktion ooin]X)sed of ad* 
Tcntanius scttJers, hardy trappers, and tbe rem- 
nant of tbe noble Indian tribes who were omH> 
■ole lords of tlie domain, that the m>velist pas^nl 
his borlHMMl to his thirteenth year. It was a good 
•elioof for his f\itnre calling. At the age men- 
tioned he entered Tale College, where ho re- 
mained tlireo years, maintaining notwithstanding 
bis youth a giNNl ]}Ohitiou in hiH class, wIk'U lie 
obtained a midnliipman^s oiNumiiia'lon and entennl 
the imvy. Tlie six folk>wing vears of his life 
weffopaHwd la that aen-ios, aud lie was thus e«r|j 



and thoroughly ftmiliarized with the aaeond great 
field of his luture liternrT career. 

In 1811 he resigned lib commission, married 
Mis« De Lancev, a member of an old and leading 
family of tlie ^tate of New York, and sister to 
the present bishop of its western diocese, and set- 
tled down to a home life in the village of Mnnia- 
roneck, near the city of Kew York. It was not 
h>ng after that^ almost accidentally, his literary 
career commenced. lie had been rt^ading an 
English novel to his wife, when, on laying a>ide 
the lK)ok, be remarked tliat he belk'ved that lie 
ctiuld write a better story hiiiifelfl He f«>rth- 
with proceeded to test the matter, and produced 
Precaution, The nianui<icri[it was complctiMl, lie 
informs uk, without any intention of imblicntion. 
He was, however, induced hv the auvice of his 
wife, and his friend Charles VTilkcs in whom he 
placed great confidence, to issue tlie work. It 
appeared, nadly deformed by misnrints. 

Precaution is a 6ti>ry on tlte old patt«fm of £ng^ 
lish rural life, tlie scene alternating l>etween the 
hall, the parsonage, and other upiier-duss regions 
of a oountry town. A scene on tlie dedc of % 
man-of-war, bringing her prizes into port, is al- 
vaosfX the only indication of tlic writer^s true 
strength. It is a respectable noTel, ofiTering little 
or no scope for comment, and was sli^tly valued 
then or afterwards by its author* 
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In 1821 lie pnblished The Sry^ a TaU of fiU 
Kcutral Ground^ a region familiar to him by Ida 
residence within its borders. Harvey Bircli, the 
sp3*, is a ])ortrait fW>m life of a revolutionary 
imtriot, who was willing to risk his life and to 
subject his character to temiMirary suspicion for 
tlie service of his country. He apiiears in the 
novel as a pedhir, with a keen eye to trade aa 
well as tlie movements of the enemy. The 
daim of Enoch Crosby, a natiTe of Danboiy, 
wlio was emphiyed in tliia inaniH^r in tlie war, 
to lie the original of this eliaracter, has been set 
f(»rth with much show of proliability by a writer. 
Captain U. L. Barnum, in a hiiudl volttme entitled 
The Spy Unmasked, containing an hUereatSas 
biography, but tlie matter has never been definl- 
tlvoly iuttkMl, Cooper leaving tho sameet la doabi 
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in the prvfaoe to the rerifled edition of the novel 
in 1^49. The ni^':;v«], huiiiely worth of ilarrtfy 
Dirch, hie native &!irewdne*fl combined with he- 
roic b<)ldnc9'S which deTclo|ie \tMi\( in deeds, not 
in tlie Iieroic sficechet which an ordinary novel- 
ist would have phiced in hii niouth, tlie di^iiitied 
presentation of Washinirtnn in the t}\y:\ti disguise 
of the aMuiiied name of Ilnrper, tiie spirit of tlio 
battle Bcenee and hairbrcadtii e^caiics which 
abound in the narrtitive, tlie pleasant and truth- 
ful home scened of the count nr mnus^ion, place tlic 
Sp3' in the foremost rank of fiction, lu |i.itriotic 
tlienie, a novcltj at tiie time in the works of 
American romaoce, aided tlie imprc&>ion made 
by ltd intrinsic merits. 

It was followed, two jean later, hy Tlte Pi^ 
nsen; or^ the Source» of the Sasqurhtinntk, a De- 
9criptUe Tale, In tiiis the autlior drew on the 
early recollections of his life. He has di«<;rilied 
with minuteness the scenery which surrounded 
hirt fatlier^s residence, and probably some of its 
visitors and occupants. Tlie best known chamo- 
ter of the story is the world-renowned Leathcr- 
Btocking, the noble pioneer, the chevalier of the 
wooJs. The author has aimed in tlii.H character 
at combining the heroic with the practical. Lea- 
ther-stocking has the rude dialect of a b:ick woods- 
man, unformed, almost nneduoated, by schools, 
lie is before us in his native simplicity and na- 
tive vigor, OS free from the tricker}* of art as the 
trees which surround him. He wan a now actor 
oh the crowded stage of fiction, who at once 
commanded hearing and applaud. The Pioneers 
well re<leems its title of .a descriptive tale, bv its 
animated presentation of the vigorous and pictu- 
resque country life of its time and pLico, and 
its equally 6UCi*e:>sfQl delineations of natural 
8c<.'noi7. 

The Pilot, the first of the sea novels ncit ap- 
peared. It originated from a oonversntion of the 
author with his friend Wilkes on the naval inaccu- 
racies of the recently published novel of the Pirate. 
Cooi>er*s attention tlius drawn to this field of coin- 
position, he detennined to see how far ho could 
meet his own requirements. The work extended 
its writer^B reputation, not only by showing the 
new field of which he was m.aster, but by its evi- 
dences, surfta^sing any he had yet given, of power 
and energy. The ships, with who;<e fortunes we 
have to do in this 8tor>', intero<«t us like creatures 
of flesh and blood. We watch tlie chase and the 
fight like those who have a perKonnl interest in the 
conflict, as if our»i1ves a part of tlie crew, with 
life and honor in the issue. Long Tom Collin is 
probably the most widely-known sailor character 
m existence. He is an example of the heroic in 
action, like Ijeather-<*iokiiig losing not a whit of 
his individuality of body and mind in his noble- 
ne«i of soul. 

Lionel Lincoln^ the next novel, was a second 
attempt in the revolntionar}' field of tJio Spy, 
which did not sliare in treatment or reception 
with its sncccM. 

It was folltiwed In the same year hy The Latt 
t(f the Hohfeam^ a Karratire of 1757, in which 
we again meet Lcacher-stocking, in an early age 
of his eareor, and find tlie Indiims, of whom we 
have hod oeea.<donal gHmfisos in the Pioneens tn 
almost undisturbed poMtession of their linnting^ 
grounds. In this stofyOooperinoroMed his hold 



on the jonng, the true poUie of the romantic no- 
v«;li>t, hy tlie f^pirit of his delineations of for«st life. 
He has met obiections which have been raised 
by m.aturer critics to his rcpivseiitatitms of tlie 
AUirigince in this and other works, in the fol- 
lowing pasjsngo in the " Preface to the Leather- 
stocking Tal^** published in 1850. 

It has been objected to these books tluit they give 
a more favorable picture of the red niao than be 
dc«ervc«i The writer apprehends that niueh of this 
object ioa ari>K» from the habits of those who have 
made it. One of hi« critic^ on the apj^earanee of 
the fir»t work in wliich Indian eliaraeter was por- 
traved, objected that its ** characters were Indians 
of the ieli<M>l of Heckewelder, rather than of the 
school of Datiire.** These words quite probably eon- 
tain the rabttance of Uie true aiwwer to the oljee- 
tion. Heckevelder was an ardesit, bencTolent niis- 
ftionary, bent on the g<M>d of the red man, and seeing 
in him one who had tlie soul, reastm, and eh:iracter> 
istics of a fellow-bein^ The critic is understood 
to have been a very di»tingtiished agent of the go- 
vernment, one very familiar with Indians^ as tlicy 
are »een at the councils to trent for the sale of their 
lands, where little or none of their domestic quali- 
ties come in play, and where indeed their evil pas- 
sions are known to have the fullest scope. As just 
would it be to draw conclusions of the ffeneral ^ate 
of American society from the scenes of the capital, 
as to siippoM that the negcttiatin^ of one of these 
treaties is a fair picture of Indian life. 

It is the privilege of all writers of fiction, more 
porticnlarly when their works aspire to the eleva- 
tion of romances to present the beay-ideal of their 
characters to the reader. This it is which eoasti- 
tiites poetry, and to suppose that the red man is te 
be represente«l only in the squalid misery or in the 
degraded moral state that certainly more or less be- 
longs to his cotiditinn, i% we apprehend, taking a 
very narrow view of an authors privilegea Soeh 
criticism would have deprived the world of even 
Homer. 

In the same year Cooper vinted KnroM, having 
received a little l^efore his departure the nonor of a 
public dinner in the city of New YoriL He passed 
several years abroad, and was wamdy welcomed 
in ever}' coniitrv he visited, his works being al- 
ready as well known, through translations, in 
foreign languages as in his own. He owed this 
wide-spread fame to his wisdom in the selectioii 
of topics. He wa.« read by those wlio wished to 
learn something of the aboriginal and pioneer liib 
of America, in the eyes of Europeans the cfaamo- 
teristic features of tlie country; and it is a oom- 
mon remaric of the edncated class of German 
emigrants in this country, tlint they derived their 
first knowletlge, and porimps their first interest 
ill tlieir future home, from his pages. 

GcMipcr's literary activity was not impaired by 
hi8 change of scene. lie publushed in 1827 Tie 
Prairie. Lmther-stocking rea|»pears and dosea 
his can.*er in its pages. ^ Pressed upon by timei 
he ha.'« ceased to be the hunter and the warrior, 
and has become a trapper of the great West 
The sound of the axe has driven him from his 
beh»ved ftirosts to seek a refuge, by a species of 
di*^|K*rate resiignatlon, on tlie denuded plaina diat 



stretoli to tlie Rocky Mountain.^ Here lie passes 
the few closing rears of his life, dying as lie had 
Uvcd,' a phihisopher of the wildeness, with km 
oT the iatllngs, none of tha vices, and all tb» m^ 
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tore ond truth of hU nontion.*^ Tho dtfcriptioM 
of natural ecenery, the animated fcenea irith Uio 
Indiana^ and the rude vigor <^ tlie emigrant fa- 
mily, render tliii one of the moat auooesai'ul of the 
novelist^s prodnctiona. 

In the aome year T%s Bed Jfo^er appeared, « 
second sea novel, which shared the anccesa of the 
Pilot, a Avorlc which it fully equals in animation 
and perhaps anri)a>808 in romantic interest. 

In 1828 Coo|)er publishcil Kotion$ c/ths Ame^ 
rieantj fry a Tratclling Bachelor. It puqiorta to be 
a b(K)lc of travcia in the United States, and is de- 
cigncd to correct the many erroneous impressioiis 
which he found prevalent in English society, re- 
garding hia country. It is an able refutation of 
the slanders of the penny-a-line tourists who had 
so soivly tried the Aincncan temper, and contains 
a wann-hearted eulogy of the people and institu- 
tions of his country. 

It was at the time of publication of this work 
that Hallcck coupled a humorous reference to it 
with his noble tribute to tiie novelist, in the com- 
mencement of his poem of Red Jacket — 

Cooper, whose name b with his eountrT*s woven, 
FiKt in her filet, her Pioxeeh of mind— 

A wanderer now in other climes, has proven 
His love for the young land he left behind ; 

And throned her in the senate-hall of nations. 
Robed like tiie deluge rainbow, heaven-wrought ; 

llftgnificent as his own mind's ereotions. 
And beautiful as its green world of thought; 

And faithful to the Aet of Congress, quoted 
As law authority, it passed nem. con. : 

He writes that we are, as ourselves have voted. 
The most enlightened people ever known. 

Tliot an our week is happy as a Sunday 
lu Paris, full of song, and dance, aii«riaarii; 

And tliat, from Orleans to the Bay of Frnkoy, 
lhere*s not a bailiff or an epiti^ 

And fbrth e rmor e in fifty years, or sooner. 
We shall export our poetry and wine; 

And our brave fleet, eight frigates and a schooner, 
Will sweep the seas uom 2£mbla to the line. 

His next novel, published in 1829, wm The 
Wept of Wieh'tcn- Wieh. He was in Paris at tho 
breaking out of the Revolntion of 1880, and sug^ 
gested a plan to La Fayette, Mrith whom he was 
very intimate,* that Henry V. should be recog- 
nised OS King, and educated oa a constitutional 
monardi, that tho peerage shonld be abolished, 
ond replaced by n senate to be elected by the 
general vote of the whole nation, the lower house 
being chosen by the departments — a scheme which 
* combines the stability of an uninterrupted here* 
ditary descent with a proper scope for political 
progress, two elements that have not aa yet been 
united in the various governmental experimenta 
of Uiot country. This plan was first ffi ven to the 
publio some yean after in one of tha author's 
Tolumca of Travels. 

His next novel was tlia WaUr Witeh^ a sea 
tale, in whidi he has relied for a portion of its 
intereit on the •upemalnnL 

• Heto to feTlMd e«tl«i sr tho PMbto. 
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He, about the aama time, undertook the defence 
of his country from a charge made in the £et%$ 
Britanniquej that the government of the Uniteil 
8tatea was one of the moat expensive and entailed 
as heavy a burden of taxation on those under its 
sway, as any in the world. He met this charge 
by a letter, which was translated into French, 
and published with a similar production by 
General Bertrond, whose long residence in 
America had rendered liim familiar with the 
subject. 

These letters, prepared and published at the 
snggestion of La Fayette, were in turn responded 
to, and the original 'slanders reiterated. Cooper, 
in reply, publislied a scries of letters in the 
National^ a leading daily pafier of Paris, tiie lost 
of which appeared May 2, 1882. In these he 
triumphantly established hia position. It was 
during this discussion timt he publislied The 
Brato^ which embodied to some extent the 
points at issue in the controversy. In the words 
of Bryant, ^ his object was to show how institu- 
tions, professedly created to prevent violence and 
wrong, become, when perverte4l from tlu-ir natu- 
ral d&itination, tiie instruments of injiu^tice, and 
how, in every system which makes power the ex* 
duuve property of tiie strong, tiie weak ure sure 
to be oppressed.^ Tlie scene of this story is laid 
in Venice, a new field for Ids descriptive powers, 
to which he brings tiie same vigor and freshness 
which hnd characterized his scenes of forest life. 
The stiny is draiiuitic, the characters well con- 
trasted, and in one, the daughter of the jailor, he 
prcMuted one of the n^ perfect of his female 
delineations. 

The Bravo wna followed in 1882 by The BH- 
denmauety and In 1888 by The Beadsman <f 
Beme^ tho scenes and incidents of both of which, 
as their titles suggest, were drawn from European 
history, their political purpose being similar to 
that of the Bravo. 

Cooper*s controveraes in Europe attracted 
much attention at home, where hia course found 
opponents as well as partis^uns ; and many who, 
expressing no opinion on tiic points at issue, were 
disposed to regard him as having provoked a con« 
troversy fur the ^ratification of his taste for dis- 
ca«-sion. It was during tiiis divided state of public 
opinion tiiat the novelist returned home in 1888. 
His first publication after his arrival was^ LetUt 
to my CounttyinefLm which he gave a history of 
his controversy witn a portion of the foreign presa 
and complained of the course pursued by that of 
hia own country in relation tiiereto. Paasinff 
from this personal topic he censured the genenu 
deference to foreign criticism prevalent In the 
country, and entered witii warmth into the difr' 
cuBsion of various topics of the party politics of 
the da^. He followed up thU production by The 
Jfonikine^ a political satire, and The American 
Bemoerat, ^ Had a auitable compound oflTered,** 
he says in the preface to the UiUer, ^ the title of 
this book tn>uld have been something like * Anti- 
Cant,* for anch a terin oxpressea tho Intention of 
the writer better, perhapa, than the one ha haa 
actually chosen. The work b written more la tha 
spirit ^oenanre than of pralae. Ibr Its aim Ss cor* 



reotion; and ^Mam bring their 
while errom are danterooi.^ 



danferooi.*' 
Xhia Mttla Toluma ambraoea ahnoit tfaa mHim 
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nnf» t4 topScs ooonectod with AnMriean goTern- 

uicnt and Miciuty. It i« a vigorous presenUtioa 
of Oic niithor*:! opinions, and iU tpint and in^lc- 
pendcnco may be be •A appreciated by the exhibi- 
tion of one oil itai briefest but not least pnngent 



** They lay " it the uionnreh of this eouatry, in a 
social sciiso. No one asks ** who sevt it," fo long as 
it is believed that ** thry say it." Desig liHg men en- 
deavor to persuade the publiok, tliat already *' tliey 
Fay," what tliese designing ineii wish to be said, and 
tlieniiblick is only too much dispo«ed blindly to join 
iu the cry of •'they say." 

This is another conseqiienee of the habit of defers 
rin<; to the control of the publick, over matten ia 
which the publick has no right to interfere. 

Every well menning man, before he yieMs his fa- 
culties and intelligence to this sort of dictation, 
should first a^k himself ** who" is *'t]iey," and on 
what authority ** they say" utters it« maiidatea 

These works, of course, furnished fruitful matter 
of comment to some of the ncwsimpcr editors of 
the (lay, who for^^cttgood manners, and personally 
assailetl the autlior^s peculiarities. These aspe- 
rities were liei^Iitcncd after the appearance of the 
novels of Ilomeieard Bound and llome a$ Found^ 
in 1838. In tlieso the autlior introducc<1, with 
his usual force, and more than his usual humor, 
a portraiture of a nowspajjcr editor. The ncws- 
pa^icrs, taking this humorous pictura of the vices 
of a portion of their class as a slander on the en- 
tire body, retorted by nicknamiti^]^ the author from 
a gentleman >vho forms one <^ the favored clia- 
ractcrs of the«e fictii>iis, ^ the mild and gentlo- 
uianly Mr. Effingham." 

The author now commenced his celebrated 
libel suit^ against the Commercial Advertir^er and 
other influential Jonrnals. He followed up a tedi- 
ous and vexatious litigation with his customary 
resolution and perseverance, bringing suit after 
suit, u!itil the annoyance of which be complained 
was terminiitod. He thus sums up the i^ue of 
ilie atfair in a scntencs of a letter quoted by Mr. 
Bryant : ^^ I have beaten every man I have sued 
who has not retracted his libels.** 

The accuracy of his Hatal HUtcry<^ike Uni- 
ted Slates, published in 18S9 in two octavo vo- 
lumes, w:is one of tlie matters which entered into 
tliis controversy, nnd in a suit brought on tliis 
issue Cooper appeared and defended in person his 
account of the Battle of Lake Erie with great 
ability. A lawyer, who was an auditor H its 
closinff sentences, remarked to Mr. Bryant, who 
also characterizes its oiientng as ^dear, skilful, 
and persuasive,** ^I have heard nothing lika it 
since tlis davs of Ennnet.** 

The pnbhcation of the Naval History during 
this stormy period of the autbor*s career, shows 
that controversy was fhr from ocenpying his 
entire attention. This work, as wss to be ex- 
pected from the anthor*s mastery of the sutdeot 
in another field of literature, was fbll of spirit 
Its accuraey has been generally admitted, save on 
• few points, whidb still remain natter of disott». 
sion. It was the first attempt to fiU an impor- 
tant and glorious portkm of the reoord of the 
nsUonsl progress, and still remains the chief 
anthority on the tal)|eot| and from the finish and 



vigor of its batt]ei>leoes, an Aroerioan dsasie. 
During an eariier part tif this same period, in 18SC, 
Cooper issued his Sleteket ^ Smiatriand in kmr 
volumes, ami in 1837 and 1838 bis OUmtdmga 
«a Europe^ France^ 4Md Itafy^ eadi ooonpyinf 
two duodecimo volumes. The series fcnns a 
pleasant reoord of his wanderings, of the tfistin- 
guished men whose friendship he ei\}oyed, and of 
the publio events which he witnessed, and in 
some in>-tancei was himself participant, and con- 
tains ingenious criticism on the social and pofi t ioal 
characteristics of the severs! oonntries^ 

In 1840, while still in the midst of bis fibd 
suits, as if to re-a»«ert his literary elaima as well 
as {lersonal rights, he returned to his old nnd 
stron;; field of literary exertion by the pabGeation 
of Th€ Pathfinder, a tale which intiodnoes ns 
a^niin to the scenes, and many of the personages 
of The Laet of the JIMeane. It was fbOowef— 
the novel of Uerudee of CaeiiU interreaing— 4n 
1841^ by Tke DeenJayer. The scene of this 
fiction is laid on the Otsego lake and its vidmty 
in the middle of the last century. It aboonds in 
fine det«criptions of the soeneiy of the region, 
then in its primeval wildness, and socoeeds sd- 
mlrnbly in making the reader at home in the file 
of the pioneer. Many of the incidents of the 
tale take place in the arh or floating hatatalioa 
of Tom Hutter, the solitary white deniaen of the 
region, who has oonstructed and adopted this 
floating fortress as a precaution against the In- 
dians. His family eonsdsts of two daughters, 
Judith and Hetty, in whose oharacters the author 
has contracted great mental vigor combined with 
lax moral principle, toenfeebled intelleot strength- 
ened by unswerving rectitude. These sisters are 
among the most successful of the author's femole 
ptirtraits. Decrslayer's course in the fiction is 
intended still further to enforce the some mat 
truth of the strength afibrded by a simple strsight" 
forward integrity. It b a noble picture of true 
manliness. 

Decrslaver appears in this novel in enriy 
youth, and the work ia, theroforp, now thai the 
Leather-stocking series is completed, to be re- 
garded ss that in which he commences his career. . 
This character will always interest the worid. 
both from its essential ingredients, and the novel 
circumnances in which it exhibits itself. It Is the 
author's ideal of a chivalresqne manhood, dt the 
grace which is the natural flower of parity and vir> 
tue; not the stoic, but the Christian of the woodS| 
the man of honorable act and sentiment, of ooorage 
and truth. LeaUier-^todting stands half war be- 
tween savage and civilised life: he has the frsdn 
ness of nature and the first fimits of Christfanitj, 
the seed dropped into the vigorous aoB. Tliese * 
are the elements of one of the most origfnsl di»> 
racters in fiction, in whom Cooper haa tnmspknted 
all the chivalry ever feigned or praetiBed in the 
middle age^s to tlie riTcrs, woods, and fcrerts of 
the nnlm>ken New World. 

DeenUyer, in point of style, laone of Ooopei^ 
purest compositiiins. There are pass a g es efSaion 
In the dialogues and speeches whloh wonkl do 
honor to the most admired pages of the roma n do 
old Chronidera. The hu^;naca ia i 
the thought 

It is a singubr proof of Aa okIwI 
tha newspaper qnamla to wbUb nn Imivc al^ 
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InOcd had interfered \rith Cocmcr^s portion as 
a litenry man, that the Patlitinfler and tlie 
Deinslayvr, two of the very best of liis nru- 
<!iictioi», attracted but little attention on ttietr 
fiist api^earancei, A>r which we have the author^s 
authority in his prefaces to the reviMd edi- 
tioiist. 

In 1842 Cooper is^med two soa novels The Tkoo 
AJhiimls^ and Wi/.g and Wing^ Ixjth spirited 
tales of naval conllict^ in whieli the phipa share 
the vitalitT in the reader's imagination of the 
"Kttle Ariir rftho Piht 

Wyaitdotte ; ^ the Hntted Knotty appeared in 
1843. In this tale Cohjkt again returns to tlie 
Otdcga It narrati-s the i^tt1e;nent of an English 
family in tlie vieinitv of tlie lake abont the coni- 
menccment of the devolution, and obonnds in 
qaiet scenes of sylvan beauty, and incidents of a 
calmer character than are usual in the author^ 
ficticmSb 

The Autobiography of a Poel-et-Handlerehief 
a sliort tale, originally published from month to 
month in Gmlmni*s M:i?azine, ft>11owe<l. Ned 
Iiyei% a iiKire cliaracteristic production, a])peared 
about tlie same time. In this the author gives 
the veritable adventures of an old shipmate, 
tikcn down irom his own lips. It abounds in 
striking scene?, which rival in intensity tliose of 
bis pr«>fc.«sed fictions. 

Coopers novels folio ved in rapid succession 
during the latter period of his life. With his cus- 
tomary F|>irit be adioted himself to the publish- 
bg fashion introduceo iy the svi'tcm of cheap 
reprints >ud brought out bis *ncw works in 
twenty-five cent volumes. 

Afloai and Aekore^ and MUee WaUinqford^ its 
Bcouel, also tales of the sea, followed. 

In IBM the author published A tterievb of the 
Mackenzie Ca»e^ a severe comment on the course 
of the commander of the Somers. 

His next novel, Satamtoe^ published in 1845, 
wa^ the first of a K.'rie:s designedly written to 
denonnce the anti-rent doctrines which then at- 
tracted much public notice. The scene <^ Sutans- 
toe is hiid in the district in which the outrages 
connected with this question took place, and Uie 
time of the action carr' ^ um back to Uie middle 
of the Uist oenturv, and tlie eariv settlement of 
the region. In tfie second of tne series. The 
Chain Bfarer^ we have the career of the Little- 
page fiunily carried down to the second gene- 
ration at the close of the Revolution. In the 
third and concluding portion, The Bedekine; or^ 
Indian and Inginy we come dose ujion the pre- 
sent day. The stvle of these fictions is ener- 
getic, but they fafl slxnt of his earlier produc- 
tions in the delineation of character and interest 
The treatment of tlie qnci^ions of law involTed 
in the pnigrcss of the argument has been pro- 
nonneed masterly by a competent authority.* 

In 1S4G Cooper publislieil Litee ofDietingviehed 
Ameriran Naval Cjfirfn^ a series of biograplU^al 
sketclics written for Grahnm*s Magadne. 

The Crater; or^ VuleanU Peah^ followed in 
1847. Tlie scene of this story is on the shores 
of the Pacific* It lias little to do with real 
life, the hero being wrecked on a roof, which, 
by Mtpcrn^tand machinery, is peopled witli an 

• Bi7«bCb 1 iMoaist, 9^ Ml 



Utopian community, giving tlic autlH^r an oppor- 
tunity to eihibit lus views of govemiiMfnt. 

<hth Otieuinge; or, the Bee Hunter^ a stoiy of 
woodland life, apjieare*! in the same year. 

Jack Tier; ar^ the Fhrida Pttf, was publishe<l 
in 1848, fhim the pages of Gralium^s Magarine, a 
story of the sea, resembling in its ixiints of inte- 
rest the Water-Witch, 

The lost of the U»ng series of these ocean nar- 
ratives, The Sea Lione ; or, the Lo$t Sealem, opens 
on the coast of Snfl'olk county, I^)ng Isluiul, and 
tr:msjH>rts us to the Antarctic Ocian, in whose 
" thrilling regions of tliiek-ribbed ice" the author 
finds ani|ile scope for liis descriptive powers. 
Tlie two sliips, the ** Si»a 1 Jons," pass the winter 
locked in the ioe, and their crews endure the 
usuid misliafis and perils of the region, from which 
they escniie in the following suiiuner. 

Ciwper^s la<t novel ap|)enred in 1850. It was 
entitled The Wny$ of the Jlovr, and designed to 
exhibit the e\n1s in the author*s opinion of trial 
by jury. 

SiMin after tlie puMicati(»n of this work, Cooper, 
whose i>ersona1 appeanmco excited universal re- 
mark, from the roha<t strength and health it 
exhibited, was attacked by di^n^te. Tliis, while 
it wa-ted his frame, did not diminish his energy, 
lie had in pn*-s an historical work on The 
Totrne of Manhattan, and in contemplation . a 
Fi.xth Leather-stocking t-.le, when his disease, 
gaining strength, develofied into a dropsy, which 
closed his life at his ctiuntry estate at Coopers- 
town, September 14, 1851, on the eve of his sixty- 
second birthday. 

A public meeting was held in honor of his 
memory in the city of New York, and as prvli- 
iiiinary to tlie attetnpt to raise a fund for a monu- 
ment f(»r the samepnrpose, at Metropolitan Hall, 
Feb. 24, 1852. Daniel AVel)ster presided, and 
made his last address to a New York a^^^emblage. 
A di>cour8e was read bv TTm. C. Bryant, to 
which we have been largely indebted in the pre- 
paration of tlie pretseiit sketch. 
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OtMgo Han. 



Hr. Cooper*8 residence at Otsego, to which b« 
removed after his return from Eun^pe, nasxed ont 
of tlio hanila of his family alter his death, WM 
converted into a hotel, and eonsomed by fire ia 
the spring of 1863. 

Coi>|ier was the first Aroerioan anthor who 
attained • wide popuhir reputation beyond Uia 
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limito of hU own UiifniAgo. His nords were 
tnio>lated as aooii as they npfieared in tha priii- 
ci|)al anintrwa of Europe, wlivre the Indian talea 
especially were universal favoritea. Ilit delinea- 
tJon of the aboriginal character was a noveitj 
which piincd him a hearing, and the attention 
thus obtained was secured and extended by hia 
vivid pictures of the forest and the frontier. 
These are ti>pics akin in novel interest in the old 
world ii» ruined abbeys and ca<tles in the new. 
Scott had worl^ed the latter field to an extent 
that lesseued the public interest in such Rceiies 
when treated by any but himself. Coo|ier wisely 
chose a now path, which he could make and hold 
as his own. He tried and auccceiled. 

Hie novels of Scott set the antiquaries to work 
rubbing the ru<%t off old annor, and brushing 
the dust from many an old folio, and illustrating 
many a well-ni^ih forgotten chapter of history ; 
and the productions of Cooper nave rendered a 
like service. He has thrown a poetic atmosphere 
around tlie depaiting mceof tlieRod men, which, 
if it cannot stay their destiny, will do much to 
fix tlieir pbce in history. 

In his personal character Cooper presents to 
ns a manly roM)lute nature, of an independent 
mood, a.i:i:re«ive, fond of the attack; conscious 
of Uie stnn^th which had led him to choose his 
own path in the world and triumph, lie never 
exerte<l his jMiwer, however, but in some clitval- 
rou4 cau^ie. In Europe he battled for republican- 
ism ; in America he was punctilious for the per- 
sonal virtues which grow up under an aristocracy. 
It would luive been as well, perhapj>, if he had 
sometimes been silent and waited for time to 
remedy the evils which he contended with ; but 
this was not his nature. lie had great powers, 
to which sometliing should have been conceded 
by others, and it would have Iteen better for the 
others as well as ftir him. The egotism of such 
a man, if not inevitable, is at least venial. 

It was ea^y for those at a disUmce to sneer at 
alleged weakne^es; hut tho-e who knew him 
wel^ his family, his friends — and wh:it noble men 
they were, in tlie highest stations of trnst and 
confidence in the country — ^found new demands 
for syuipathy an 1 admiraUoii in Cooper^s aociety. 
With his intimates he was gay, frank, and wann- 
hearted; fond of the 'society of children; full 
of sport aud merriment from his 3*outh throng 
life. 

Miss Susan Cooper, the daughter of tlie novelist, 
is the author of two volumes of nurit. Jtural 
Jlomei^ |mbli<ihed in 1850, is a felicitous Jounuil 
of ooiiiitry life, describing the scenery and charac- 
ter about her residence at Coopcrstown, with 
minute ob:«ervation, and with noticeable sincerity 
of style. Tke Rkyme and lieaaon t\f Counir^f 
Lifty publislied in 1834, is a choice collection of 
passages fnirn tl>o best anthor*<, in prose and verse, 
who have treated rural tlicmos, accompanied by 
Just Olid sympathetic original oommenta. 



CArnmaer a whau 



While the youns eornet still continued gaiinf at 
the whale-boat (for it was the ' 



from the 



schooner that he saw), the hour expirad for the ap- 
pearance of OriiBth and his eompanuMts; and Barn- 
stable reluetniitly determined to enmidy with tlie 
IttUr of his iostruetioas, and Uave tiaeia to tbear 

TOL. IV-4 



sagacity and skill to regua liie AricL Tlie 
boat had been suffered to ride in the edge of the 
scirC since the appearaaee of the raa ; aoa the erss 
of her crew were kept anzioiisly fixed on the elifi^ 
th«M]gh in vain, to discover the signal that was to 
call Uiem to the plaee of landing After looking at 
hi* watch lor the twentieth time, and as often eastiBg 
gtacces of uneasy diasatiikfaetioa towards the sbors^ 
the lienteiiatit exclaimed— 

**A cluinning pmepect, this, Haster CofliB, but 
ratlier too much poe^ in it for vour taste; I be- 
lieve you reli»h no land that is oi a harder eonsis^ 



you 1 
eoey than mudT 

"* I irns bom on the waters^ sir," returned the 
cockswain, from his snug abode, where he was be- 
rt'.»wcd vith his usual economy of ruom, ** and it'a 
a<^cording to all tilings for a man to love his nattTO 
•oiL ni not deny, Coptain Barnstable, but I would 
rather drop my anchor on a bottom that iron*t broon 
a keel, though, at the same time, I haibour no great 
malice ngaiiut dry land.* 

«* I shall never forgive it, myselt if any aeeideat 
has befallea Griffith m this ezeunion,'* rejoined tho 
lieutenant ; " his Pilot may be a better man on tho 
vatcr thaa on terra firma, long Tool* 

The cockswain turned bis solemn visage, with aa 
extraordinary meaning, towards his eommander, b»> 
fore he replied — 

** For as long a time as I have followed the wa- 
ters, sir, and that hns been ever sinee Fve drawn mj 
rations, scoing that I was bom while the boat waa 
ert>s>ing Nantucket slioals, Fve never known a PHoi 
conte otf in greater need, thaa the one we feU in 
with, when we omde that stretch or two on theland, 
in the dogwatch of yesterday." 

** Ay ! the fellow has played his part like a maa^ 
the occasion was great, and it seems that he waa 
quite equal to his woriL* 

«* The frigate's people tell me, sir, that he handled!' 
the ship like a lo^" eontinued the eoekswain; " but 
she is a ship that is a nateral inimy of the bottom I* 

"Can you say as much for this boat» Haster 
Coffin ff** cried Barnstable: "keep her out of the 
surf, or yon'U have ns rolling in upon the beaeb» 
presently, like an empty water-eask; yon must r^ 
member that we cannot all wade, lUce yoiif«el( in 
two-fathom water." 

The cockswain east a eod ghmee at the etesti of 
foam tliat were breaking over the tops of the 1»l- 
lows, within a few yards of where tneir boat waa 
riding, and called aloud to his men— 

" Full a stroke or two; away with her into dnik 
water." 

The drop of the oars resembled the movements of 
a nice machine, and the light boat skimnAd along 
the water like a duck, that approaches to the voiy 
brink of some imminent danger, and then avoids i^ 
at tlie most critical moment, apparently without an 
effort While this necessary m< ivement was making; 
Bartistnble arose, and surveyed the cliffy with koon 
eyes, and then turainc onoe more in disiftpoiutaaenit 
from hia search, be said— 

" Pull more from tlie land, and let her mn dowm 
at an easy stroke to the sdioocier. Keep a look-oot 
at the cliffy, boys : it is posnble that they are atowod 
e of the holea la the rocks, for it's no i 



m some 

business tliey are on." 
The order waa promptly obeyed, and thew 



daylighl 



glided along for nearly a mile in this nianner,1n tkn 
most profound silenoe, when snddenly tbn atill- 
ness waa broken by a heavy nwh of air, and « 
dash of water, seemingly at no great (" ' 
them, 

-By heaven, Tom," eried BamMla^ 
«- thera Is tha blow of n whiter 
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tarbed*( 



"At, aj, fir* rctarncd the coektvain with iindi*- 

rbed eompMnre ; ** here is hit tpout not half a 
Buk to leaYanl ; t)i« carteriy gale ha« driven the 
crcater to leeward, and he bogiiw to find himself in 
■hosl water. He's been sle^pinp, while he should 
bsTc been wording to windward T 

"The felk)w tukea it coolly, too 1 he's in no hnny 
togetanoflingr 

**] rather cotielade, nr," Mtd the cockswain, rolling 
orer bis tobocvo in his mouth, very coniiKiscdly, 
▼hile his little sunken e3'es beg.in to twinkle with ; 
pleasure at the t-v^ht, ** the geiitlcnmn has lo#t hit [ 
ivckoiiing, and doi/t know which way to head to ' 
take hiiu^clf bat-k into bb:c water.* 

"Tisatin-bat-kr exclaimed the lieutenant ; **h« ( 
Tin Mon make he:id-way, and be ofl" I 

"No, sir. 'tis a ]i<;ht whale," answered Tom; "I , 
WW bis fiKkut ; he tlircw up a pair of as pretty rain- 
bovs as a Christian winild wi»li to look Hi. lie's a i 
ful oil-bntt, that fellow !** I 

Barnstable laii{;Ucd. turned himself away from the i 
tmpting right, a'td ti-ied to hwk at the elitTs; and { 
then nncouK-iously bent his longing eyes a^in on ■ 
the sluggish animal, who was throwing his huge i 
rsraus, st times, for many feet from the m'ater, in | 
idle gamboU The temptation for s|x>rt, and the ro- I 
collection of his early habits, at length prevailed 
over his anxiety in behalf of his friends, and the 
yonisg officer enquired of his cockswain — 

** Is there any whale-line in the boot, to make fast 
to that harpoon which you bear about with you in 
lair weather or foul V 

** I ncTcr trust the boat from the schooner without 
part of a shot, sir," returned the cockswain ; ** there 
IS something nnterol in the sight of a tub to my old 
eyes." 

Barnstable looked at his watch, and again at the 
cliffs, when he exclaimed, in joyous tone^— 

"Gire strong way, my hearties! Tlicre seenit 
nothing better to be done ; let us have a stroke of a 
harpoon at that impudent rascaL* 

llie men shouted spontaneously, and the old cock- 
svain suiTered his aoleinn visage to relax into a small 
langh, while the whale-boot sprang forward like a 
Conner for the goat During the few minutes tliey 
Tcre pulling towards their game, long Tom arose 
from his crouvhiiig attitude in the stem-sheets, and 
tRiU!<fcrred his huge form to the bows of the boat, 
where he made such preparations to strike the whale 
OS the occasion required. Tlie tub, containing about 
half of a whale line, was placed at the feet of Barn- 
■table, wlio had been preparing an oar to steer with 
in place of the rudder, which was unshipped, In 
order that, if necessary, the boat might be whirled 
round when not adTancing. 

Their approach was utteriy unnoticed by the 
monster of tne deep, whoeontinued to amuse himself 
with throwing the water in two eirrtdar ppoiits high 
into the air, oeca.«ionalbr flourishing the broad flukes 
ef his tail with a graccml but terrific force, until the 
hanly seamen were within a few hundred feet of him, 
when he suddenly cast his head downward, and, 
without an apparent effort, retired his immense body 
ft»r many feet above the water, waring his tjdl vio- 
lently, and producing a whiczing noise, that sounded 
like the nwhing of windu 

Tlie cockswain stood erect, poising hhi harpoon, 
re»dy for the blow ; but when lie belield tlie crea- 
ture assume this formidable attitude, he waved his 
hand to his commander, who instantly signed to lib 
men to eeasa rowing. In tliis situation the sports- 
men rested a few momenta, while tlie whale struck 
fcveral blows cm the m'ater in rapid succession, tha 
n«iise of m-hich re-echoed along the eliffo, like tlie 
hollow re|iurt< of to many cannon. Altar tliis waatoa 



exhibition of hu terri1)le strength, the monster sank 
again into his native element, and slowly disappeared 
from the eyes of his pursuara 

** Which way did he head, Tom P eried Bam- 
stable, the moment the whale was oat of sight 

** Pretty much up and down, sir," returned the 
cockswain, whose eye m'as graduaUy brightening 
with the exi'itcmciit of the sitort ; *Mie*Il soon run 
his noM against the bottiim if lie stands long on that 
course, and will be glad to get another snulf of pure 
air; ^iid her a few fathoms to starboard, sir, and 
I promise we shall not be out of his track." 

Tlie conjecture of the experienced old seaman 
proved true ; for in a few moments the water broke 
near them, and another »pout was cast into the air,* 
when the huge animal ru^hed for half his length in 
the same direction, and foil on tlie sea with a turbu- 
lence and foam equal to that which is produced by 
the launching of a vessel, for the first time, into ita 
proper clement. Aft er this evolut ion the whale rolled 
ucavily, and seemed to rest from further etforta 

llis elichtcst movements were cl(»«clv watched by 
Bamst;il>Te and his cockswain, and wKeii he was in 
a stntc of ioniparative rct»t, tlie former gave a siffnal 
to his crew to ply their oars ottce more. A few k>ng 
and vigorous strokes sent the boat direct]}' up^ to the 
broadside of the whale, with its bows pointing to- 
wards one of the fins, which was, at tunes, as the 
animal yielded slu(rpfhly to the action of the wavea, 
exi>osc<l to view. The cockswain poised hu harpoon 
with much precision, and then darted it from him 
with a violence that buried tlie iron in the blubber 
of their foe. Tlie instant the blow was luadeb long 
Tom shouted, with singular eamestneas— 
•*StarHalir 

*'Stcni all I" echoed Barnstable; when the obe- 
dient Fcamcn, by united efforts, forced the boat in a 
backward direction beyond the reach of any blow 
from their formidable antagonist. Hie alaraietl ara- 
mal, however, meditated no such resistance; igno- 
rant of his own power, and of the insignificance of 
his enemies, he sought refuge in flight One moment 
of stupid surprise succeeded the entrance of the iron, 
when he cast liis huge tail into the air, with a Ti<^ 
lence that threw the sea around him into increased 
commotion, and then di^ppcared with the quickneat 
of light nine, amid a dona of foam. 

**s^nub him!" shouted Barnstable; "hold on, 
Tom ; he rises already." 

**A3', ay, sir," replied tlie composed cockswain, 
•eiriiig the line, which was running out of the boat 
with a velocity that rendered such a manoeu- 
vre rather hazardous, and causing it to yield mora 
gradually round the large loggerhead that was 
placed in the bows of the boat for that i^urpose. 
rrescntlv the line stretched forward, and ruing to 
the surface with tremulous vibrations, it indiitited 
the direction in which tlie animal might be expected 
to re-appear. Barnstable had east Uie bows of tha 
boat towards that point, before the terrified and 
wounded victim rose once more to the surface, whosa 
Ume Ftts* however, no longer wasted in his sports^ 
but who cast the waters aside, as he forced Uia way, 
with prodiffioui velocity, along the surfaca. Tna 
boat was draffged violently In hu wake, and ent 
througli the billows with a terrific rapidity, that at 
moments api>enred to bury the slight labne la the 
ocean. Wlieii long Tom beheld his rictim throwing 
his spouts on high again, he pointed with exultation 
to the Jetting fluid, which was atreakcd with the 
deep rtd of Uood, and eried—- 

«* Ayl I've Umched the fellowli life! H mnet he 
more tlian two foot of blubber that eiopa mj Iron 
fiom reaching the life ef any whale thai ever ecniled 
tUeeeanr 
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*« T Miert ymi h%w% mtaJ TonrMlf tiM tvooUe of i 

u»itig tiie bavtfiirt vott haT« ringed for a Unce,'* Mid 
hU coniiiisndcr, vbo ent«ml into the spoK vith all 
the ard'tur of on« irbo«€ youth h*4 l>e«ii chiefly 
pa«9oi io such punuiu: **fcel your line, Maf^ter 
0»lhii ; can we haul mlunfr^idc of our enemy t I like 
n€>t the eoune be ie tieeriug, m he tovt ue from the 
•chooiier.* 

** *T'u the cre«tcr*t irey, Mr,* said the eockawein ; 
** yott know th^y nc^d the air in their nostrils, when 
they run, the mtuc us a man ; but lay hoM, boya, and 
lete haul up to him." 

The »canien now seized the whale-line, and alowl^ 
drew their boat to within a few feet of the tail 
of the fi«h, whoee progreM became eenMbly leM 
rapid, as he grew weak with the lose of blood. In 
a fow minutce he stopped running, and appeared 
to roll uneasily on the water, ae if eutfering the agony 
of death. 

** Shall we pull in, mad finish him. TomT cried 
Bam«table : ** A few sets from your bayonet would 
doiL" 

The cockuwain stood examining his game witb 
cool discretion, and replied to this interrogatory— 

** No, sir, no— he's going into his flurry ; there's 
Bo occasion for dit^racing ourselves by uMtig a sol- 
diers weapon in taking a whaler Stam off, sir, stam 
olf ! the creater*s in lus flurry!* 

The warning of the prudent cockswain wm 
pronmtly obeye<l, and the Doat cautious! v drew off 
to a di»Uiice,*leavii:g to the animal a clear ipaee, 
while under its dying agonies, From a state or per- 
fect re^t, the terrible mounter threw its tail on high, 
as when in sitort, but its blows were trebled in rapi- 
dity and Tiiilenct, till all vas hid from view by a 
pyramid of foam, that was deeply dyed with blood. 
The roarings of the fish were lilce the bellowing of a 
herd of bulls; and to one who was ignorant of the 
fact, it would have appeared as if a thousand mon- 
sters were enjniged in deadly combat, behind the 
bttiody mist Uiat obstructed the Tiew. Gradually, 
these 'effects subsided, and when tha diticoloured 
water again settled down to the long and regular 
swell of the ocean, the fish was seen, exhausted, and 
yiel ling passively to its fitte. As life departed, the 
enormous black maM rolled to one side ; and when 
the white and glistening skin of the belly became 
. apparent, the seamen well knew that their victory 
was achieved 

*' What's to be done now T aaid Barnstable, as he 
stood and gaied with a diminished excitement at 
their victim ; ** he will yield no food, and his 



of the precipSee, catching oreasional gUinpeei'of the 
placid Otsego, or pausing to listen to the rattlinc of 
wheeb and the sounds of haomien^ that rose from 
the valley, to mingle the signs of men with the oeeMa 
of nature, when iiiaabeth suddenly started, and ca- 



will probably drift to land, and furmsh our enemiee 
with the oiL*^ 

** If I had but that ereater in Boston Bay,* said 
the cockswain, ** it would prove the making of me ; 
but such is my luck for ever I Pull up, at any rate, 
and let me get my harpoon and line---the English 
shall nerer get them while old Tom CoiSa can 
blow.- 



By this time they had gained the iummit of the 
mountain, where they left the hiehway, and pursued 
their course under the shade of Uie sUUly trees that 
crowned the eminence The day was becoming 
warm, and the girb plunged more deeply into the 
forest, as they found its invigorating coolness agree- 
ably contrasted to the oeessive heat they had es* 
penenced in the ascent The eonvenation, as if by 
mutual consent, was entirelT changed to the UttM 
bcidenta and scenes of their walk, and every tall 
pine, and every slinib or flower, called Ibrth tome 
simple expression of admiratioii. 

la this maimer they piocoedcd aloog tlM maigia 



Listen 1 there are the cries of a diild on this 
mountain I is there a clearing near usf or can oome 
little one have strayed from its parents T 

** Such things frequently hapiien," returned Lou- 
isa. *« Let us follow the sounds : it may be a wan- 
derer starving on the hilL* 

Urged by Uiis consideration, the females pursned 
the low, mournful sounds, tliat proceeded from the 
forest, with quick and impatient stepa More than 
once, the arJcut Elitabeth was on the point of aa- 
DounciHC that she saw tlie sufferer, when Louisa 
caught her by the arm, and pointing behind them, 
cried— 
''Lookatthedogr 

Brave ha«l been their oompanion, fmm the time 
the voice of his young mistress luroi him from hie 
kennel, to the present moment His advanced age 
hod lone before deprived him of his activity; and 
when his eompanious stopped to view the tcentrj, 
or to add to their boaqneU, the mastiff would lay 
his huge frame on the ground, and await their nxir^ 
ments, with his eyes dosed, and a listlessness in hb 
air that ill acconled with the character of a |ffo- 
tector. But when, aroused by this cry from Louisa, 
\Iis9 Temple turned, slie saw the dog with his eyea 
kecidy set on some distant object, his head bent near 
the ground, and his hair actually rising on his body, 
through fright or ai:ger. It was most probably the 
latter, for he was growling in a low key, and oeea- 
iionally showirf^ his teeth, in a manner that would 
have terrified his mistreso, had she not so well knows 
his good qualitiea 

-'Braver she odd, "be quiet, Brarel what do 
you see, fellow r 

At the sounds of her Toice, the rage of the maa- 
Uff, instead of being at all diminished, was very ae»> 
aibly increased, lie stalked in front of the mdiei, 
I and seated himself at the feet of hia mistress, growl- 
ing louder tlian before, and occasionally giving rent 
to his ire, by a short, auriy barking 

•«What does he seeP aaid Kliiabetli: «« there 
must be some animal in sight* 

Ilearing no answer from her companion, Misi 
Temple turned her head, and beheld Louisa, stand- 
ing with her €sce whitened to the color of death, 
aikl her finger nointiiig upwards, with a eoii of 
flickering, convulsed motion. The quick ere of Bi- 
abeth glanced in tlie direction indieatea hv her 
friend, where she saw the fleree front and gwrioff 
eyes of a female panther, fixed on them in horria 
inalignity, and threatening to leaiK 

"Let us fly,** czelaimen Elisabeth, graining tha 
arm of Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow. 
Tliefe was not a single feeling in the temperament 
of Eliabeth Temple that could prompt her to desert 
a companion in such an extrenuty. She fell esi her 
knees, by the side of the inanimate Lomia, tearing 
from the person of her friend, with inaUnctiTC readi- 
ness, such parts of her drees •• might obstmei her 
respiration, and encoumging their only safcgueid, 
the dog, at the same time, by the aounda of her Toie^ 
•* Courage, Brave P she cried, her own tones be- 
ginning to tremble, ** courage, courage, good BraTer 
A quarter-grown cub, thai had hitherto been nn- 
■eea, now appeared, dropping from the brnnehei of 
a sapling that grew under the shade of the beeek 
which held its dam. This ignorant, bat Tieions area- 
ture. appmached the dog, imiUtIng the aetkHie and 
Mwadsof iu parent^ bat tibifaitliig a itnu^nia- 
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ton of the plarfulncis «if a kitUn with the ferocity 
of hi nee. bUuuUng on it« liiiid legt, it ^ould rend 
the baric of a tree with its lore r*«*. «nd I>I<iy tho 
antid of a eat ; and then, by Usliiiig itn^lf with its 
tail, growl] ug, abd scratching the earth, it would 
attenipi the maDifcttotioua of ai:gcr that rendered 
iu parent to terrific; 

All thia time Brave aiood firm and undaunted, hu 
fhort tail erect, his body drawn backward on ita 
haonchea, and hU eyes fJllowitig the moremcntt of 
both dam and cub. At every gambol pinycil by the 
latter, it approached iiigher to the dug. the growl- 
ing uf the three becoming more horrid at each nio- • 
ment, until tlie younger boast overleaping ita ii.* 
tended boaiid, felf directly before the mastitl. Tiiere 
vaa a moment of fearful erica aud atrugj^lcs, but 
they ended ahuo»t at aoon aa eommeneed, by the 
enb appearing in the air, buried from tlie jawa of 
Brave, with a violence tliat scut it against a tree eo 
forcibly as to render it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed tlie short struggle, and her 
blood was warming with the triumph of the dog, ; 
when she saw the form of the old panther in the air, 
ipriiigirg twenty feet from the branch of the boech ' 
to the beck of the ma^tifil Ko words of ours can do- 
scribe the fury of the conflict that followed. It was 
a confused struggle on the dry leaves, occompauied ; 
hj loud and teirific cries. Miss Temple coi.tii.ncd 
on her knees, bending over the form of Louisa, her , 
eyes fixed on the animals, with an interest so horrid, \ 
and yet so intense, tli:it the almost forgot her own [ 
stake in the result. So ranid and vigorous were the ■ 
bounds of the inhabitant ol tlie forest, that its active 
frame seemed constantly in the air, while the dog 
nobly laced his foe at each siicce9«ive leapw When 
the panther lighted on the shoulders of the mastiff, 
which was ita constant aim, old Brave, though torn 
with her talons, nnd stained with hia own blood, 
that already flowed from a dozen wounds, would 
shake off his furious foe like a feather, and rearing 
on hia hind legs, rush to the fray ognin, with laws 
distended, and a dauntless eye: But age, una his . 
pampered life, greatly disqualified the noble mastiff ' 
for such a struggle. In ever}*tliii>g but courage, he 
was only the vestige of what he had once been. A 
higher bound than ever raised the wary and furious 
beast for beyond the reach of the dog, who was 
making a desperate but fruitlcsa dash at her, from 
which she alighted in a favorable position, on the 
back of her a^ed foe. For a aiiigle moment only 
could the pantlter remain there, the great strength 
of the dog returning with a convukive effort But 
Bizabcth saw, aa Brave fastened his teeth iu the 
tide of hia enemv, that the collar of brass around 
his neck, which had been glittering throughout tlie 
fray, was of the color of blood, and directly, that his 
frame was sinking to the enith, where it soon lay 
prostrate and helplessi Several mighty efforta of 
the wild-eat to extricnte herself from the jaws of the 
dog followed, but they were fruitless, until the mos- 
Uff turned on hia back, hia lips coUaped, and his 
teeth looaened, when the short convulsions and still- 
ness that enaued* anoouneed the death of poor 
Brava. 

lUizabeth now laj wholly at the mercy of the 
beast There is said to be sometliing in the front of 
the image of the Maker that dauiiU tlie hearU of 
the hiferior beings of hia creation; and it would 
leem that some such power, in th« |^ctcnt instance, 
mspendad the threatened blow. The eyea of the 
monster and the kneeling maiden met for on instant, 
when tha former aiooMHi to examine her follen foe ; 
next to aoent her lueklesa ctiK From the latter ex* 
■mination, it tamed, howcrer, with ita eyea appa- 
fently amitthig fladiea cT fir^ iU tail Utthlng iU 



sides IViriously, and its elaws ^rojeetlBg iaehes (root 
her broad feet 

Miss Temple di«I not or <w«ild not move Iter 
hands were clasped in the attitude of prayer, but 
her eyes were still drawn t* her terrible enemy— 
her cficeks were blanched l# the whiteneM of mar- 
ble, and her li|is were sliglitljietiarated with horror. 

Tlie moment seemed now*3«» have arrived for the 
fotal termination, and the Umitiful figure of £li»- 
bcth waa b«»wing meekly u the stroke, when a 
ni»t]it:g of leaves behind B««n«i«i rather to mock the 
organs than to meet her ears. 

** Hist I \n>i r said a low wee, " steep lower, gal ; 
your bonnet hides the trtntn* head." 

It was rather the yieldii.|r ef nature than a eom- 

J>liauce with this unexpect^^d enler, that caused the 
lead of our heroine to sink *ta her bosom ; when 
she heard the report of the rzf**, the whizzing of the 
bullet, and the enraged crie*^ «f the boast, who waa 
rolling over on the earth l»h^.;^ its own fledi, and 
tonrihg the twigs and brancliei within ita reach. At 
the next instant tlie form <i the Leather-stocking 
rushed by her, and he called xlond — 
^ ** Come in. Hector, come a. old fool ; 'tis a hard- 
lived animal, and may Jump airin.* 

Natty fearlcs>ly nmintaiiH-. Lis pof^ition in front 
of the females, notwitlibtanoi- r^ the violent bouiida 
and threatening as|>oct of Tue wounded panther, 
which gave several indieati^na of retuniirg strength 
and ferocity, until his rifle vih again loaded, when 
he stepped up to the enro^fi at>imal, and placing 
the niuizlc clo^e to it^ bond, ^rery spark of fife waa 
cxtiiiguibhcd by the dischaigse. 



nnaaLAVxa av nn naAia «r an sataox fe& 
By this time the piece was reloaded, and Deer- 
slo^'cr, after t/»wirg the toouTiawk into the canoe, 
advniieed to his victim, and «r.M>d over him, leaning 
on his rifle, in melancholy atuntion. It was the first 
instance in wliich he had recx a man fall in battla. 
It was the fir»t fellow creotui«e against whom he had 
ever seriously raised his own kond. The sensations 
were novel ; and resret, witli ue freshness of our be^ 
ter feelitgs, miiigled with hif tnuroph. Tlie Indian 
wosnot dead, thotigh shot dii'«i:tly through the body, 
lie biy on his back motioxi>a#, but hia eyes, now 
full of coi.aciousnees, waicL<tl each aetioa of liia 
victor-— aa tlie fallen bird rcpcdi tlie fowler— jenlnua 
of every movement Tlie naa probably expected 
the futA blow which was to {recede the loaa of his 
scalp ; or pet haps he anticijar^ that this lotter act 
of cnielty would precede lia death. Deerslayer 
read hia tnoiights ; and he Icnnd a melancholy satia- 
foction in relieving the apprdiiuiona of the helpleaa 
aavaga, 

** So, BO, red-skin," he taid ; "youVe nothing mora 
to fear from me. I am of a Clirittian stock, and 
Bcalpit:g ia not of my gifts. HI just make aartaia 
I of your rifle, and then come lack and <lo 3*ou wliat 
; service I can. Though hcie I <aa*t stay much longer, 
as the crack of three rifles wil be apt to bring iona 
of your devils down upon maT 

Tlie close of this waa said aa a sort of solilo^iiT, 
as tlia Toui!g man went ia ^fs^st of the fallen rifla. 
The piece waa found where c* owner had dropped 
t it, And waa immediately put kc* tlie eanoa. Lnying 
his own rifle at its side, Ikanlayer than rsAnmad 
and stood over the Indian s^m. 

^ All iumity atween yon sul ma'a at an ind, rad> 
skin," be said ; ** and you mar set your hcavi at reel 
on the score of the scalp, or atj forther iijniy. lly 
gifts ara white, as Fve told ymi and 1 bMM my 
eondnci win be whiU also r 

Conld looks hara eonTejal all tlMj m«uit. H Is 
probabU Desrslayei^ lansesa vanky an thesu^asl 
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of color would WaT€ htm rebokod a little; Wt k« 

ca:iipre1ieti«leJ tKe grmtitiHle thnt wiis cjcpruMd is 
the eyM of the djing mvage, wiilKmi in the l«Mt 
detcoiiiig the biuuer •arca*ui that atniggled with the 
better feeling 

•* Water !** ejartiUtcii the thirsty and aiifi>ftaiiate 
creature ; **gtve |«o«*r Iiiiiu water." 

** Aye, a-ater y«>u tJiulihavc, if joq drink the lake 
drr. I'll jfMt canr ^oa down to it. that joa mar 
t:iKe your tilU Tltu is the way, tliey tell me, with 
all Wounded peo|Je— water is their greatest eomfort 
and delight." | 

So Myii.g, T^*^r«layer raised tlie Indian in his I 
arms, and carrit^l hiin to tlie laka Here he fir^^t ' 
helfie'l him to t.ke an attitude in which he could 
ap|>cA*«e his burr.tug thirst; after which he seated 
hiin^'elf on a ston«, ami took the head of his wounded 
adver!<ary in hi* own lap, and endearored to southe 
his nng ii.-^h in th< b«*st iiwinner he eoald. 

*' It would be frinful in me to tell yon yonr time 
hadn*t come, w^rno;** he commenced, ••and there- 
fore ril not ray iL You're passed the mid^lle ago 
already, and, M»r.>4<k>rin* the sort of lives ye lead, 
your «f:ivs havo b.-«»n pi^^tty well filled. The priin- 
cipal tiling now, is to look forward to what couies 
next Neither rvd-skiu uor pale-face, on the whole, 
calculates much on sloepia* for erer; but both ex* 
pcct to live in armther world. Each has \\ii gifLs 
and will be ju^igod by *em, and I suppose, you've 
tliouglit these a43itters*oTer en<»ugh, not to stand in 
need of sarmons when the trial come^k. You'll find 
your happy huxi:iiig-gruund:s if you've been a just 
Injin ; if an onja:^t, you'll meet your dcfarts in ano- 
ther WAV. I've roy'own idees about Uiese thi ugi ; 
but you re too old and exi)cr'e:iced to need any ex- 
planations from one as young as L" 

•• Good !" ejaculate i \he India !i, whose roice re- 
tained its depth even aa life ebbed away ; ** young 
head — ole wisdom!" 

" It's sometinH^$ a consolation, when the ind comes, 
to know that thorn we*ve harmed, or tried to harm, 
forgive us. I suppose nutur^ seeks this relief^ by 
way of getting a pardon on 'arth: as we never can 
know whether He pardons, who is all in all, till 
judgment it;Fe!f comes. It*s soothing to knoM- that 
any pardon at aoch times; and that, I eonclnde. is 
the secret Now, as for myself, I overlook altogether 
your designs asTm my li^c : first, because no harm 
came of 'eiu; n^xt, because it's yonr gtftA, and natur', 
and tiainin*, an«l I ought not to have trusted you 
at all; and, finally and chiefly, becunse I cnn be.ir 
no ill-will to a dying man, whether heatlien or 
Chriritian. So put your heart at ease, so far as Tm 
consarned ; you know best what other matters ought 
to trouble yoo, or wliat ought to give you satisfac- 
tion in so tryinsT a moment" 

It is pix>lMl4e that the Indian had some of the 
fearful glim|<««4i of the unknown state of being 
which God in mercy seems at timet to nffbrd to all 
tlie human race; but they were necessarily In con- 
formity with bis haluts and prejudices. iJike most 
of his people, and like too many Jot oar own, he 
thought more of tlylng in a «'ay to gain applause 
among tliow be left than to secure a better state of 
existence her«af : er. While DeersUiyer was speaking 
his mind waa a little bewildered, tlioagh he felt Uiat 
tlie intention was good; and when he had done, a 
regret paa^ed over hie spirit that none of his own 
tnbo were Dnesent to witness hk stoicism, under 
extreme bodilr aufferiuff, and the firmness with 
which he met Lis end. With the higli innaU eour- 
tesv that so often distingnishee the Indian warrior 
before he bee«i«acs corrupted by too much iiitetvoarse 
with the wont class of tlie white men, he emleavored 
to express hi« thaiikftitiiesi fiir thaathei^ good iatea- 



tieM,aadt»lcibba 
preciated. 

** Goodr be repeated, for 
word much used by the sa^ 



tb^ttijweMi 



for tbia was aa 



head ; young Aearf, toa 
Hearf " 



savages— ** good y wmg 
OU heart tosq^ ; BO shed 
tear. Hear Imliaii when be die, and ao waat ta Be 
— wluit he call himT 

** Deerftlayer is the name I bear now, thomjk fha 
Delawares liavc said that when I get back frosn this 
war-path, I slwU have a more manly titles ptwidcd 
I can 'ara oncu* 

** That goo J name for boy— -poor name for warrien 
He get better «]uick. So fear lArrr"— the sar^ga 
hotl strength suAicient, under tlie strong csceileaMat 
he felt, to rai«e a hand and tap the jwxaf man ea 
his breast — ^^eye surtain — ^ficger l^htning-— ain^ 
death — great warrior soon. Ko i>eerslayer — Hawkr 
eye— Hawkeye— Hawkeye. Shake band." 
Deersliiyei^— or Uawkeye, as the youth ^ 
fir»t namdl, for in after year* he bore the ap^ 
throughout all that region— Deerslayer Uwk 
hand of the savage, whose last breath waa dimwa ha 
tliat attitude, gaxing in admiration at tbe eo«nta> 
nance of a stranger who had showa so naadi readi - 
iiess, skill, and firmness, in a scene that was equaUj' 
trying and novel When tlie reader rcnscntbers it la 
the highest gratification an Indian eaa l a ui tetoea^ 
his enemy betray weakness, he will be better able to 
appreciate the conduct which had extaiied •• grendfc 
a concession at such a momeat 

** His spirit has fled!" said Deerslaycr, ia a sop- 
pressed, melancholy voiccL ''Ah's aw I Weil, «• 
: this we must all come, sooaer or later; aad he ia 
I lianpiest^ M his skin be of what color it nay, who 
I is be«t fitted to meet it Here lies Ibe body of no 
I doubt a brave warrior, and the soul is already flying 
j towards its heavea or heU, whetlio' that be a bappj 
• hunting-ground, a place scaut of game; regionaof 
f^Iorv, accordidg to Moravian doctrine^ or flames of 
fire! So it happens, too, as regards ether natteral 
Here Imve old H utter and Hurry Hany got thane- 
selves into difficulty, if they hav'iit got themselTea 
into torment and dei^, and all for a boonty tbatt 
luck offers to me in what many would think a law- 
ful and suitable manner. But not a fisrtiiing of sa^ 
money sludl cross mv hand. White I was born, and 
white will I die ; clinging to color to the lart, even 
though the King's Majesty, Ida goTeraon,aad all hia 
councils, both at home and m the Colaniea^ ibriS«i 
from what they come, and where they hope to ge^ 
and nil for a little atlvaiitige in warftre. iSe^ no-^ 
warrior, hand of mine shall nerer molest yoar aealpi, 
and CO your soul may rest in peace oa the point it 
making a decent appearance, when the body ooiimb 
to ioin it, in your own land of tpirits.* 

Deerslayer arose as soon as be had apokeik T1i«b 
he phiccil the body of the dead inan ia a mtOug 
posture, with its back against tlie little rock, takta^ 
the necessary care to prevent it fron fisliiitg or ia 
any way sculing into aa attitnde that uiiht b« 
thought unseemly hv the eenaitiva, tboogb wild ito> 
tions of a tavage. When this daty was peHbrmed, 
the young man stood gaaing at the nim coonteuaae* 
of his lisUen foe, in a sort of anlanchoiy nbetractioa, 

JAXXS A. BIUHOUnL 

TiiB anecston of Jatnet A. Hmhawe eraignitod 
from the eonnty Derry, IreUmd. wbcra tlio hxaSlj 
had long held abigh lodal podtkNstotliaeoloOT 
of Counecticiit in 1780. The gnMd&OMr rad 
father of the po«t wero both nai cf Aantnae and 
Infliienoe^ tlie one having been emiJoyed far half 
a eentnry In the pabKe nerrieeortheeoloaj. Mid 
the other having oocnpled a aeal hi both r 
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of die Fedcnl Leguilatiire, at periods not kmg 
tffter tlie Revolotiun. He married a daughter uf 
Cokuiel Melanctbon Woolsey, of Dosonis Lonff 
L^IaIld, a lady of great refinetnenti beauty, and 
etrengtli of mind and character. Their mm^ 
James^ was bom at Kew Haven, September 20, 
1789. He was remarkable in hid boyhcKxi for his 
fitrensth and dexterity in athletic exercises, and 
for the grace of bis deportment. He entered 
Yale College in bis fifteenth year, and maintained 
a high rank in liis studies, and particularly in 
Engfah oomposition. Upon taking his Master^* 
degree, be delivered an oration on The Education 
•f a Poet, which was so much admired that it 
obtained him an invitation to deliver a poem at 
the next anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. In ftilfifanent of this appointnient he 
prodoced Tho Judgment^ in 1812. Tliongh a 
to|Me boflSng all human intelligence, tlie ^loet 
treated its august incidents as they are ]x>r- 
trayed in holy writ, with elevation, exercising 
bis imagination on the allo¥ral>le ground of Uie 
human emotions and the diverse gathering of 
the hrniian race, with a truly poetic description 
of the List evening of the expiring world. 








Soon after kaying College, Hillboiise passed 
three years in Boston, in preparation for a mer- 
cantile career. The war proving an interruption 
to bis plana, lie employed a period of enforced 
leimre in writing lUmBtria^ Pereff*$ MoMque^ and 
ether dramatic eomimidtlons. After the peace he 
encaged in coramoroe in the city of New York, 
and in 1819 viatcd England, where he saw, among 
other distinguished men, 2^aonary MacauUv (the 
fttber of the historianX ^bo afterwards s[M>ke of 
him to hia American ftiends as ^^the most 
•0oomp1i4ied young man with whom he was 
•ognaittted.'* During tliis Tisit be published 
*^rcrey*s tfasone,'* in London. It was at onoa 
rsi«inted in this ecmntrr, and received with great 
iiivor on both sides of the AtkntSc 

In 1D22 Im married OmieUa, the e1<kst danglitor 
of Isaac Lawrenco of Kew York, and soon after 



removed to a coantry scat near Xew Haven, 
which be called Sudiem's Wood, and where, with 
the exception of an aimual winter visit of a few 
months to New York, the remainder of his life 
was posMsd, in the cultivation and adornment of 
bis beantifnl boiiie, and in literary pursuits and 
studies. Thft$e soon produced tlie rii>e ft^it of 
his nuncl, the drama of Hadad^ written in 1824, 
and pubtiabed in 1825. 

In 1839, having carefully re\nscd, be collected 
his previously puMi>lied works, including several 
orations delivered on various od-iLsions, and a 
domestic tragedy, Demetria^ written twenty-«six 
years before, in two volumes.* Tlii4 settlement, 
so to sfieak, of bis literary aDairs, was to prove 
the pivcursor, at no remote interval, of the ckve 
of his earthly carver. Hi- friends had previously 
been alannecl by the f>^yniptoms of consumption 
which bad impaiivd his foriiicr vigor, and tliis 
dise:ise assuming a more aggravated fonn, and 
advancing with great rapidity, put an end to 
his life on the 4th of January, 'l&tl.t 

Tlie prevalent character of the writings of 
Hilllionse is a certain spirit of eli-gance, which 
cliaracterizes both bis {iroeie and ixx^try, and 
which is allied to tlie higher themes of pas^on 
and imagination. He felt deeply, and expressed 
his emotions naturally in the dramatic form. 
His conceptions M-ere submitted to a laborious 
prei>aration, and took an artist ical shape. Of his 
three dramatic ]>rodnctions, Denietria, an Italian 
tragedy, is a pas>ionate ntorv of i>eqilexed love, 
jealouh<y, ana intrigue ; Iiadad is a highly 
wrought dramaUc f>oem. employing tlie agency 
of the supernatural; ana Percy's Masque, sug- 
gested by an English baUad, Bishop Percy^s 
llenuit of AVarkworth, an historical romance, 
of much interest iii the narrative, tlie plot being 
highly effective, at the ex|>ense somewhat of 
dwracter, while the dialogue is filled with choice 
descriptions of tlie natural sci.'ner}' in which the 
piece IS cast, and tender sentiment of tlie loversi. 
lliat, however, which gained the autlior most re* 
pnte with bis contemiKiraries, and is' the highest 
proof of his powers, is the twofold characterization 
of Hadad and Taniar; the sui)ernaturul fallen 
angel appearing as tlie sensual heathen lover, 
and the Jewish maiden. Tlie dialogue in which 
these i>erBoiiages are displayed, abounds with raro 
poetiod Iteauties; with linos and imagery worthy 
of tlie old Elizabethan drama. The description, 
in the conversation between Nathan and Tamar, 
cmT tike associations of Hadad, who is ^of tlie 
blood royal of Damascus," is in a rich imagina- 
tive vain. 

JHoihmm, I think tbon saidst he bad surveyed the 
worid. 

Tamor, O, fSither, he can tpask 
Of hniidrad-gated lliebes, toweretl Babylon, 
And miffbtier Nineveh, vast Palib(»thra» 
Berendib anchored by the gates of momltig. 
Renowned Boaares, where the Sages teach 
The mystety of the soul, and that fisnied Ilium 
\^'hei« fleets aud warriors from Elisliah's Isles 
Besieged the Beauty, vhere great Uemnon feU^— 
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Of pyrAmi^ toDplca, And topentitioct tmwm 
Filled with stnuigc tymbolt of the Deitj ; 
Of vondroiM mounUiiia, dcMiireirelcd mm^ 
Itles of the ocean, lovely Paraditet, 
Set, like oufading emeralds, in the deefk 

Tills bein^, who excites the revolt of Absalom, 
intriMlnceil to us at first at the coart of David, as 
of an intidel race, practised in ** aru inhibited and 
out of warrant,** in the end dispiavs his true na- 
ture in the sj>irit of tlie fiend, which lias ruled 
the designs of the fair Syrian. TJie softne^ and 
confiding fiaith of the llcbrew girl, stronger in 
her relifrion than her love, triumph over the 
infidel spiritual assaults of Hadad ; and in these 
nossages of tenderness contrasted with the 
Loneyod effrontery of the assaihuit, and mingled 
witli' scenes of revolt and battle, Ilillhouse has 
displayed some of his finest gntoes. Perfection, 
in such a literary undertaking, would have tasked 
tiio powers of a Goethe. As a poetical and 
dramatic sketch of force and l>eauty, the author 
of lladad has not failed in it. The conception is 
handled witli dignity, and its defects are concealed 
in the general grace of the style, which ia 
polished and refined.* 

'Hie descriptive {loern of Sachem^s Head is 
an enumeration of tiie points of historic interest 
and of family association connecte<l with his 
place of residence, sketched in a cheerful vein of 



Seveml fine pnxe compositions dose the an- 
thorns collection of his writings. They are a 
Phi Beta Kappa Discourse in 1826, at New 
Haven, On Some of the Comideratione whieh 
ehould influence an Epie or a Tragic Writer in 
the Choice of an Era ; a Discourse before the 
Brooklyn Lyceum, in 1836, On the Relatione of 
Literature to a Republican GorernmeiU; and a 
Discourse at New Haven, pronounced by request 
of tlie Common Council, August 19, 1834, in 
Commemoration of the Life and Services of 
General La Fayette : — all thoughtful, energetic, 
and polished productions. 

It is nlcasant to record the eulogy of one poet 
by another. Halleck, in his lines ^*To the Re- 
corder,'' has thus alluded to Hillhouse : — 

Hillhoute, whose music, like his themes, 
Lifts enrth to heaven — whose poet dreams 
Are pure and holy as the hymn 
EchcMd from harps of serapnira. 
By bards that drank at Zion*s fountains 

When glorr, peace and hope were hen^ 
And beautiful upon her mountains 

The feet of angel messeogeni 

TTillls, too, paid a genial tribute to HillhoiQse 
in his poem before the Linonian Society of Yale 
College, delivered a few months after the poet's 
death — in that passage where he oelebrates the 
associations of the elm walk of the city. 

LAST sTnnxo ev mt wou»— noH m jvaeimnL 
By this, the sun his westering ear drove low ; 
Round his brood wheel fbll many a lucid dond 
Floated, like happy islesi in seas of gold : 
Along the horison castled shapes were piled, 

• In e no«e te one erColerMse^Lfetttnt ea the PenoMll^ 
ertbe Svll Boina, 4w. (Uurary BenmtM, vol L |k tla \mi 
tiMM It m MMtttcu glveB by kla m wrltua ta e eopj of lladM, 
whldi.oflSin loroo ranNttoa ea tte «• sTtts **FiSS 
•»ims''lathst[ 



Tarrtis and ioweia whose fronts ainhattlsd gleamed 
With ToUow light: emit by tlie olaatiug ray, 
A nukly beam the canopy reflected ; 
Witl) deeper light the nibv blodied ; and thi^ 
Upon the Serapiis' wings tlie (flowing spots 
Seemed drops of fire. Uneoihng from its stalf 
Witli fainter wave, the gorgeous ensign hang. 
Or, swelling with the swelling breexe. by fiS^ 
Ca»t off upon the dewy air huge flakes 
Of golden lustre. Over all the hill. 
The Heavenly legions, the assembled wofld. 
Evening her erimson tint for ever drew. 

Rovndlgaaed 
Where in the jvurple west» no more to dawn. 
Faded tlie glories of the dying day. 
Mild twinkling through a erimson-ddrted elood 
The solitary star of Evening shone. 
While gating wietful on that peerless li^t 
Thereafter to be seen no more, (aa, oft, 
In dreams strange images will mix,) sad tbooghts 
Pa»6ed o*er my soul. Arrowing, 1 cried, '* Farewell, 
Pale, beauteous Planet, that displayeot so soft 
Amid yon glowing streak thy transient beam, 
A long, a last farewell I Seasons have dtanged. 
Ages and empires rolled, like smoke awa^. 
But, thou, unaltered, beamest as silver fiur 
Ai on thy birthnight ! Bright and watchful eyes, 
From palaces and bowers, have hailed thy gcoa 
With secret transport I Natal star of love, 
And souls that love the shadowy hour of &iiey. 
How mudi I owe thee, how 1 bless thy rayl 
How oft thy risins o*er the hamlet green. 
Signal of rest, and social converse sweet. 
Beneath some patriarchal tree, has cheered 
The peasant's heart, and drawn his benisoa! 
Pride of the Westl beneath thy piMid light 
The tender tale shall never more be told, 
Man's soul shall never wake to loy again: 
Thou set*st for ever,— lovdy 0A>, Csrewelll * 



The 0aniM of KmBouat% kome§ em Mommi Zkm^ now Ao 



Tarn. How aromatic evening grows 1 The llowen 
And spicy slirubs exhale like onycha ; 
Spikenaid and henna emulate in sweeta 
Blest hour I whieh He, who fashioned it aa Mt, 
So softly glowing, so contemplative^ 
Hath set, and sanctified to look on man. 
And lo! the smoke of evening saerifiee 
Ascends from out the tabernacle.— Heaven, 
Accept the expiation, and forgive 
This day's oflfences I— Ha I the wonted strain. 
Precursor of hb coming I— Whence ean thia^ 
It seems to fiow from some unearthly hand ■■ 
Enter Hadabw 

ITodL Does beanteona Tamar TieWvia thia elear 
fount. 
Herself; or heaven! 



Thm. Nay, Hadad, tefl me 

Those sad, mysteriooa aonadik 

J£a± What sounds, dear Pk 



sounds, dear PH n eesst 

Thai. Surely, thoa know'st; and now I nbanst 
tUnk 
Bcine spiritual ereatnre waHa oa thee. 

Mad, 1 heard no sounds, but sueh as evening ■ 
Up IhMn the city te these quiet shades; 
A Mended murmur sweetly harmenitlng 
With flowing fountams, feathered miniMiy, 
And votees from the hOU 

7km. The sounds I mean, 
Floated like mmirnfbl marie lewid wf hmi^ 
Fhm w asea a flngei» 
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Had, IHiCBt 

Tam^ Now, M thoQ cAiDCit 

i/odL *r Ubntthyloiicj, wrooghi 
To ecstasy; or cLsc tli}* grandfire? harp 
Ectoundiug from bit tower at event ide. 
I 've Huseml to enjoy its solenin tone** 
Tin tlie broad moon, thnt rote o*cr Olivet* 
Stood listening in tlie zenith ; yea, have Jccioed 
VtuU and heavenly voices answer him. 

Tamu But thece— 

Had, Were we in Syria, I might say 
Tlie Naiad of the fount, or loroe sweet ICymph, 
The godde»s of these shailes, rejoiced in thee. 
And gare thee salutotioita ; but I fenr 
Judali wonid eall me iufidcl to Mosen 

Jam. How like my (aueyl When these fttrains 
precede 
Thy steps, as oft they do. I love to think 
Some geiitle being who delights in us 
Is hov^iig near, aiid warns me of Uiy coming; 
Bat they are dirge-like. 

Had. Youthful ISiutasy, 
Attuned to tadneas, makes them seem so, lady. 
So erening's cliarmiug voices, welcomed ever. 
As ugns of rest and peace;— tiie watchman's cuQ, 
The closing gates, the Levite's mellow trump. 
Announcing the retuminff moon, the pipe 
Of swains, the bleat, the oark, the housing-bell. 
Send melancholy to a droo]>ing sonL 

Taut. But how delicious are the peusivo dreamt 
That steal upon the fancy at Uieir call ! 

Had Delicious to behold tlie world at rest 
If eek labour wipes his brow, and iiitenuits 
The curse, to cla^p the youisglings of his cot ; 
Ilcrdsinen and shepherds fold their flocks,— aud 

hark I 
What merry strains they send from Olivet I 
The jar of life is still ; tlie citv speaks 
In centle munuurs ; voices chime with lutes 
Waked in the streets and gardens ; lovii g pairs 
Eye tlie red west in one another's arms ; 
And nature, breathing dew and fragrance, yields 
A glimpse of happiness, which lie, who formed 
Earth and the stars, hath power to moko cUrbuL 

nm mirTATHnc. 

Aaa oi OM, CM faOtt^ tf Tamak, It dnin^ and Ba»ap mCtmIs 
ker io ^mMp^icUk kkm. 

Tom, {in alaruu) What mean'st thont 
JIad Later witnesses rep 



Had Tomar,— wilt thoa forsake mat 
ToiM. I must git to David. 

Had (ojids.) Cursed thought 1 

Tliink of your lot — neglect, reproach, and scorn. 
For who will wed a traitor's ottsnringt All 
Tlie proud will slight thee, as a bliisted thing. 

Tattt. O, wherefore this to met 

Conduct ine hence — Nay, instantly. 

Had {in an alUred tone.) Ilold! hold I 
For tlioQ niuht hear. — If deaf to luve, thou *rt not 
To/ear/ui ecstoey. 

(Tax ab MtartUd : — Ac proettdM^ hui a^fitated 
and irrtsolnie,) 

-^ — Confide in i 



I eaa transport thee O, to a paradise, 

tliis Cannan is a darkK>ine sjian ;— 



er\-« tin 



vciy as An- 



Tam. Myfistherf — Gracious Heaven I — 
Hcan'st tliou my father f— 

Had Dearest Taiuar, — Israel*s Dope — 
Slcqis with the valiant of the years of old. 

(TAiiAft, wiik eonrulted cr^, buraU into Umr$ : 
IlAt»AD ietma to weep.) 
The bond is rent that knit tliee to thy conntrr. 
Thy lather's murderers triumpli. Turn not there. 
To see tlieir mockery. Let us retire. 
And, piously, on some far, peaceful shore, 
.With mir.gleil tears embalm his memory. 

Taut, {elatping ker hand*.) Am I an orphan f 

Had Nay, mucli-h>ved Prmeess^ not while tliis 
Fond heart— * 

Tarn, Mifffiiidedfatherl— nodstthoubatlistened, 
Eoilst thou believed 

Had But now, what eholee b left! 
What refnge hnst thou but thy faithful Iladadf 

Tarn. One— etricken— hoary head remains. 

Had The slayer of thy |«irent—Wouldst thon go 
Where obloquy and shame and cmtcs load hirot 
Hear hknealled rebel f 

Tmu All le explnted now. 



To which I 

Beings sliall welcome 

gels;— 

Tlie Elemental Powers shall stoop— the Sea 
DiscUise her Wfuiders, and receive thy feet 
j Into her sapphire ciiambers :>--orbed e1i*v.ds 
I Shall chariot thee from sone to soi;e, while earth, 
I A dwindled islet, floats beneath thee ;— every 

Season and dime shall blend for thee the garland— 
i Tlie abyss of Time shall cast its secrets, — ere 
I The Flood marred primal nature,— ere this Orb 
• Stood in her station t Tliou slialt know the stars» 
I Tlie houses of Eternity, their name*, 
- llieir courses, dcstin}*, — all marvels high. 
Taut. Talk not so ma«lly. 
Had {whancntltf.) Speiik— answer- 
Wilt tliou be mine', if mistress of tliem all I 

TotM. lliy mien appals u.o ;— I know not what I 
fear;- 
Thou wouldst not wrong me,— reft and lather- 

less — 
Confided to tlice as a soered trust-^ 

Had {hauqktittf.) My power 
Is <)nestioi:e<l \Clioiu dost thou imagine met 
Tatn. Indeed, surpossed by nothing human. 
Had Bah I 

Tarn. O, Hadad, Ilmlad, what unhallowM thofught 
So nifllcs nnd transforms theef 

Had Still, still, 
Tliou call'st me Iladad, — boy, worm, heritor 
Of a poor, vanquished, tribuUry Kiiigt— > 
Then know me. 

Tom. Seraphs hover round me t 
Had Woman X-^StrMffgling^ a* wiik t^JtUiimg 
tvuAion*.) 
Wliat thou 80 dotest on — this form — ^was Hadad*^— 
But I — the Siiirit — I, who siH'ak through the^ 
Clay lips, and glimmer tlirough these eyes,— > 
Have ciiollcnged friendship, equality. 
With Deatliless Ones— prescient Intelligences,— 
Who scorn Man and his molehill, and esteem 
The ontgoing of tlie momii g, j'esterdayl— 
I, who- conunune with thee, have dared, proved, 

suffered. 
Id life— in death— and in thai sUte whose bole 
I Is deatirs first issue 1 I could freete thy blood 
I Witli mysteries too terrible— of Hades! — 
j Not tliere immured, for bv my art 1 *scitped 
I Tliose confiikes, and with oeings dwelt of bright 
I Uitbodied essence.— Oinst thou nois conceive 
I Tlie love tliat eonid persuade me to these fetters ff-f- 
I Abandoning my powei^— I, who eould touch 
The firmtimeiit, end plunge to darkest Shegl, 
Bosk in the sun's oib, fathom the green tee. 
Even while I speak it— liere to root and grew 
In earth again, a mortal, abject thing; 
To will ai.d to eijoy thy love, 
Ikw. (in a Urn ww9 €/ mppiicmtian.) Hearebl 
UoavenI 
Fonako aie Motl 



was W. ntAKCBL 
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raa ssrrAno^ or mni ov tgnrwi r w oM mm vxaiMvi • 

In CA-Ming about for th« meant of ofjioi^iiig Um , 
«^NAM(t/, •cljiak, and mrrttnarg tcntUiicitti of oar j 
nntiire (Iho real Ilydra of fre« ioMitutiou*), aaJ of , 
■o elevating innn, us to reader it uut chimerical to ; 
ez{>e^-t friiin him the safe onlering of bii ftepak no : 
mere human agency can be coin|tared vith the re- 
fiurecs laid up in tlie great TKikV»CRi:-]loL'»c or Li- ! 
TKKATrRii — ^Tliere, \a eollecteJ the avcamulntcd ex- • 
ncrictM'C of a^es, — t!ie volninei of the lii«toriaji, like : 
Iuiu|iA. t4> guide our feet ; — ^th^re rtand the heroic \ 
pattvTns ot counige, magnanimity, and iclf-dc.iyit.g 
virtue: — ^thcre arc euib^-lieJ t:ie gontk'r attributes ; 
wliivh m>ften and purify, while they charm the , 
heart : — t!icre lie the charts of those w1h> have ex- ■ 

Slored tiie ileeps a:id Rhallows of the «oul : — ^tiicre the ; 
car-bo;ight tettiino.iy, which revenls to n\ the eudi ' 
of the cirth, and ehows, that the ginlle of tlie waters t 
is noLhitig bat tlieir Maker's will: — there cta.id» tlie j 
Poet*« hui-p, of mighty com|ia^ a.id luaiy eiringi: | 
—there ha:ig the deep-toned iu^trurae.ta thro.igh •; 
which |iatriot eloque.ice has |Murcd its inspiring I 
echoes over opprci»ed nations :— I' icre, in the fta:i«- I 
tity of their own sclf-cmi.tcl light, re|>.*M the 
Ueavc;i1y oracles. This glorious fa.ie, vast, and 
full of wonders, has bcca rcarel and store 1 
by t!ic labors of Lettered Men; aid cv«'<f it be 
destroyed, mankind might relap^ to the ac^te of 
•avagcs. 

A renlcs^ diAcontented, aspiring, immortal prin- 
ciple, placed in a umtcrial form, wIium cLoinorous 
appetiles, bitter pai.is, a:id fi:ial laugui«lu;ig a;td 
decay, are pcriietnally at war with the |»c ice a:id 
innocence of tiie s, i.itual ul*cu*|« .t: and hare, more- 
over, power to ieo|tard its la.u.g weliare; ia the 
mystcriojs coiubi.iation of Uj;na.i Mai'sro! To 
emp^o^i t!ie nevcr-rciting faculty ; to f irrii o/ its de- 
stroy f.-o:u the da.igcroas illusio.is of tlie vcu^ies' to tlie 
euuobli.ig enjoyments of tlie mitid; to pla.'e before 
the hig!i-re:iching principle, ohj xU tlmt will cxci:e, 
and reward its e.tbrts, ajd, at tne sa*iie t4aie, not un- 
fit a thing immortal for the prob ibi;ities that nwoit 
it wheu time shall be no more ; — ihcse are the legi- 
timate aims of a p*rftH tdmca*ion. 

Left to the scanty n>und of gratifications supplied 
by the senses, or ekei by the frivolou giietics 
whioh wealth mi;»t:ikes for pl^ad^urc, t«ie a..riniislied 
mind becomes weary of all thi..g« a.*d iis^lt With 
the cajianty to feci it« wret.'hed..css, but wlUiout 
tastes or intellectual light to guide it to a..y a\e..ue 
of CMiape, it gi'oi)es round its confines of day, with 
the aensations of a cagv! 1 wiid beast It rtscth up, 
it moveth to and fro, it lict i down agaitk In the 
morning it says. Would God it were eveuiagt in 
the evening it cries. Would God it were nior.iii.g t 
Driven in upoti iticlf, with paa^ions and de^res tliat 
madd(.*n for action, it grows de!»i)en»te; iu vision 
beco-iiei perverted : and, at la«t, vice and ignominy 
seem preferable to what tlie great Poet rails** tkif heU 
of tht imkewarui.'' Such is the end of ma..j a youth, 

. to whom authoritative discipline and e:darged\eaeli- 
ing might have eariy opened the interestk^fsiiectacle 
of man's post and proipectire d«stiiiy. InsUud of 

. languishing.— Ilia mind might have throbbed and 
burned, over tlie triab, the oppressiono, the fortitude, 
the triumphs, of men and nations:— b • *hed upon 
by the life-giving litis of the Patriot, he uiight have 
discovered, that toe had not only a country to lorc^ 
but a head and a heart to aenre her:— foi.-g wA 
with Science, in her researehea through the nniveraeb 
be might have found, aiui<lst th^ aecrets of Nature, 
ever-gmwiiig food for reflect ion and ddiglit:— «a- 
cvMdi..g where the Miiace sit. he mig^t have gazed 
•4 tmasportiiig aconcs, an<l timsiafigured beings; And 
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snatched, thnmgh hearen'a lialf«nfelded portals^ 
gliinpaea nnutUrable of things beyond. 

In view of tliese obvious co:isidcratJona, one of the 
atrangest misconceptions is that which blinds na to 
the policy, aa well as duty, of educating in the most 
fiuidticd manner our youth of large expcetationa^ 
expressly to meet the'dangera and fulfil the dntiea 
of wicM of UUurt, The nii«chievous, and truly Ameri- 
can notion, that, to eujoy a respectable position, 
every man mu»t traffic, or prtack, or pragli9t, or hold 
aa office, brings to beggary and infamy, many wlio 
might have lived, under a jn»ter estimate of tilings, 
ii»e:uilv and happily ; and cuts us off from a i;ec<&il 
as welf as ornamental, portion of socie^. The ne- 
cessity of laboring for sustenance ia, indeed, tha 
great safeguard of the m'orld, tlie Aa^2«< witlioot 
which tlie wild passions of men would bring com- 
munities to speedy wreck. But iiiaa will not labor 
without a wofiae; a:id succcse^ful aecnmulation, on 
tlie part of the parent, deprives tlie son of this im- 
ulse. Instead, then, of vainly contending against 
kwa, as insurro«inutab:e as those of phyueis, and at^ 
tempting to driee their children into lucrative indoa- 
try, why do not men, who have made tliemselvea 
oi>ule'it, oi>en their eyes, at once, to Uie ghuing &e(; 
that the canae, — ^the i^'.ise itself, — which braced tlidr 
own iiorvi^s to the stni<;g!e for fortune, docs not earisC 
for their offspring r Tfi€ faiker hat taken from tkt 
aonkiM mot ice! — a motive confessedy important to 
happiness and virtne, iu the present state of thiogii 
lie IS bound, theref<tre, by every consideration of 
prudence and humanity, neither to attempt to drag 
him forward witlnrnt a cheering, a:iimating principle 
of action, — ^uor reckle^ly to .'ibondoa him to his own 
guida.ncc, — nor to poison him with the love of hicra 
for itself; but, n..der new circurostances, — with new 
prospects, — at a totally different startiiig-plnee from 
iiis ow i, — 'o supply oTA^r tMo^iaes.— drawn from our 
sensibility to reputation,— 'from our natural desire to 
kiiou', — ^trom a:i enlarged view of our ea]«citles and 
enjoyme::ts. — and a more high and liberal estimate 
of our relatione to aociety. Feirful, iiideevl, is tha 
le^iionaibility of leavi: g joutii, without me:ital re- 
sourees, to *the teni]>tut;o.is of aplendid idlenessl 
Men who have not cousidored tliis subject, while the 
objcc'^ of their alfoction yet aurroniia their tables 
drop no see Is of genertnis sentimeiits, aniinato them 
with i;o d)sc*our!«e on the beauty^ of disinteraBtaduesB» 
the paramount val::e of the mind, and the «lig:4ty 
of thai re.iowa wiiich is the echo, of illiiatriiius 
actio:ia Absorbed in cue pursuit^ their taoming 
precept, tlieir mid-day exam|de, a;id tlieir evening 
mond, too often co..spire to teach a siugle maxim, 
and tiiat in direct eoutradiction of t!ie lueulcatioa, 
so often and so vari«>ii8ly reiieated: " It is better to 
get wi«.lo:n tlmn goIX^ Itight views, a earefnl 
choice of agents, and tlie delegation, kfMres, of striet 
autliority, would iuaure the « b^ect Only lei the 
parent feel, and the aon be early tang!it, Umt, with 
the comimmd of money and icianre, to e:iter on 
manhood without havi g mastered every attainable 
aecomplishme.t, is Mioiedii^:-acefttl tliaa i!irea<lbaie 
garments, and we mig!it have ^le liap|iineas to see 
in the inheri:o:a of natcmal wealth, leM fSH|iie.itlT« 
idle, ignorant prodipla a:id heort-breakers and 
more frc(|nent!y, hi;;lwniaded, hig'dv educated 
yonitg men, embettishi. g, if mit called to fmbUa 
trusts^ a private atatioa. 



. FEAXCia. 

Dk. Jomr W. Fbancu, whcisw long faitlnuiev and 
a>«ochitlaii with two generutkNU uf Aiuericu 
OQthoncuiiKtititta an ndtlitioiial i-hUiii, with liiaowa 
prafeaaloiml and litonury repataUiuii it|iuii Imiiur- 
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aUe attention in any eeneral memorial of Ameri- 
can litentmie, was bom in the oitj of New Yoric, 
November 17, 1789. Ilia father, Melcbior Fran- 
cis, was a native o( Nuremberg; Germany, who 
came to Anierica shortly after the establishment 
of American independence. He followed the 
bnsincsJS in Kcw York, of a grocer, and was 
known for his integrity and enterprise. He fell 
a Tictim to Uie yellow fever. Dr. Francis's mother 
was a lady of Philadelphia. Her maiden name was 
Sonimeis, of a family originally from Berne, in 
Sintzcriand. It is one of Uic £ivorite historical 
reminiscences of her son that she remembered 
when those spirits of the Revolution, Franklin, 
Rash, and Paine, passed her door in their daily 
associations, and the children of the neighborhood 
would cry out, " Tliere go Poor Richard, Com- 
mon Sense, and the Doctor." His association 
with Franklin is not merely a matter of fancy. 
In his youth Francis had chosen the calling of a 
printer, and was enlisted to the trade m the 
office of the strong-minded, intelligent, and ever- 
industrions George Lon?, who was also a pro- 
minent bookseller and pnlilisher of the times, and 
who, eihigmting from Enghind by way of the 
Canadas, had carved out his own fortunes by his 
self-denial and perseverance. We Imve heard 
Ur. Long relate the anecdote of the hours stolen 
by the yoon^ Francis from meal-time and re- 
creation, &H, sitting under his frame, he partook of 
a Irogal apple and cracker, and conned eagerlv 
the Latin grammar; and of the pleasure with 
which he gave up his hold on the young f cholar, 
that he might pursue the career to which his 
tastes and love of letters urged him. At tliis 
early period, while engaged in the art of print- 
h)g, he was one oi the few American sub- 
scribers to the English edition of Rees's Cyclo- 
paedia, which he oevonrcd with tiie taste of a 
literary epicure ; he afterwards became a personal 
friend and correspondent of the leamea editor, 
and furnished articles for the Lond'>n copy or 
that extensive and valuable work. His mother, 
who had been left in easy drcumstances, had 
provided liberally for his education: first at a 
Echool of reputation, under the charge of the Rev. 
George Strebcck, and afterwards securing him 
the instructions in his classic:i] studies of the Rev. 
John Conroy, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was thus enable<1 to enter an ad- 
vanced dasB of Columbia College, and he pushed 
his advantages still ftirther by ^oiumencing hta 
medical studies during his undergraduate cour»ie. 

He received his degree in 1609, and adopting 
the pmwit of medicine, became the pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Hosaok, then in the prime of life 
and height of his metropolitan reputation. 

In 1811 Frauds reoeived-his degree of M.D. 
ftota the College of Physicians and Surgeona, 
which had been established in 1807 under tlie 
presideuey of Dr. Romayne, and which liad been 
hitdy reorgani^ witli Dr. Bard at iU head. 
Frands*s name was tlie first recorded on the list 
of graduates of the new institution. Tlie snUiect 
of his Essay on the occasion was 2%« Uie cfMer^ 
rarv, a topic whioh he handled not only with 
medical ability, but with a great variety of hie- 
torical resiearch. The paper was afterwania pnb- 
lislied in the Ifedieal a»dPkihmphieal EegUter^ 
and gahied the MKhor iniwh diaanctlon, Ue 



now became the medical partner of Hosaclc, an 
association which continued till 1820, and the 
fruiu of which were not confined solely to Iiis 
profession, as we find the names of tlie two united 
in many a scheme of literary and social advanoc- 
ment. 

In compliment to his acquirements and per- 
nonnl acoinnplislimenta, FraiK*ia was apiK:4nt«d 
liccturer on tlie Institutes of Medicine and the 
Materia Medlca in the state college. 

In 1818, when the medical fuciilty of Columbia 
College and of the ^ Physicians and 8nrgeoiis** 
were united, he received from the regents of the 
state the npp«»intnient of Profe^e<>r of Xfateris 
Medica. "W itti diaracteristic liWralitv he deli veivd 
I his course of lectures without fees. Ais popularity 
. gained hiin from the students tlie position of 
' president of their Me<lico-Chirurgical Sodety^ in 
I which he succeeded Dr. Mitchill. At tliis 'time 
he visited Great Britmn and a portion of the 
: continent In London he attended the lectures 
I and enjoyed a friendlv intercourse with Abcmethr, 
to whom he carried the first Americiin reprint 
1 of hia writings. On receiving the volumes from 
the hands of Frandss satisfi^ with the oompli- 
j ment fh>m the distant country, and not dreaming 
I of amyright i>06sibilities in those day^ the eccen- 
tric physician grasped the books, 'ran his ejc 
Imstily over them, and set them on the nuintel- 

J>iece of his study, with the exclamatitm, ^ Stay 
lere, John Abemethy, until I remove ywi! 
Egad I this frc>m America I^^ In Edinburgh, his 
acquaintance with Jameson, Playfair, John BcO, 
Gregory, Brewster, and the Duncans, gave him 
every fadlity of adding to the stores of know* 
ledge. A residence of six months in LomkNi^ 
and attendance on Ahemethy and St, Bartho- 
loinew^s Hospital, with the lectures of Pearson 
and Brande, increased these means ; and in Paris 
Gall, Denon, Dupuytren, were found accessible in 
tlie promotion of his scientific designa. 

He returned to New York, bringing with him 
the foundation of a valuable library, since growoi 
to one of the choicest private ooUections of the 
dty. There were numerous changes in the ad- 
ministration of the medical institution to whidi 
he was attached, but Francis, at one time Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medidne, at another 
of Medical Jurisprudence, and again of Obete- 
trios, held position in them all till his voluntaiy 
redgnation with the rest of the faculty, in 1836; 
when he took part in the medical school founded 
in Kew York under the anspioea of the cbarw 
ter of Rutgera College. Legislative enactments 
dissolved this school, which had, while in ope- 
ration, ft moat anooessful career. But ita ezfat- 
ence was in nowise compatible with the inteicits 
of the aUte schooL For about twenty years he 
was the assidnona and succesKfbl professor te 
several departmenta of medical sdenoe. With 
hia retirement fhmi this institution ceased his. 
profesaorial career, tliongfa he was latdy the lint 
president of the New Yoric AcademV of If edidn^ 
and b at present head of the Medical Board cf 
tlie BeUevne Hospital. He has dnoe bees a 
Wailing ranctitioner in the dty cf Kew Totk, 
freqiientnr oonsaHed bjr hia brethren of the fc- 
culty, and oalled to solve diafmled points ia the 
ooorta of mediesl jnrisprndenoa. 

In 1810 he foonded, In eo^imiotSoQirlth Honck, 
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tho AmsriMtk Medual amd PkilotopAiciU Regu^ 
Ur^ wliich he continiMd thniuj^h ftiar annual 
volnmeA. It was a Tory cre<litiM« ent4.T|»rise, 
ami now remains for hi^toriciil puriHwes (Hie of 
the most Tfthiiible JouniaU of ita claiss. Tliough 
dealing lanroly in the then en^^rossing topic of 
eitidoiiiicft, iU pa;;cs are by no hhmios coniiiiol to 
lULilicine. It Lu tiie way with the di^usa>ion of 
stonm and cnmd navitpition, with pa^icrs from 
Fulton, Stevens, and Morria. WiUion^a OmS- 
thol(»gy, Livin^>t(Mr8 mei-ino 8hcci>-shearing at 
CIcnnont, the lii(»^r:ii»liy of profess^imal and other 
>vurthie<s with the universalities of Mitchill, each 
had a share of its attention. It also contains a 
number of well ext>cuted oripnal enfn"avings; and 
for all the<e tliin^^s it should not be forgotten 
there was, a^ nsiud in those time4 with such 
advances in the liberal arts, an uii|Aaid expendi- 
ture of brain, and a decidedly nnreniunerating 
investment of money. Be:<ides his contributions 
to this journal, his ine<lical publication-^ include 
his enlaqred edition of Denamu*s Midwifery, 
which has several times K»en reprinted. Cases of 
Morbid Anatomy, Oil the Value of Vitriolic 
Emetics in the Membranous Sta^ of Croup, 
F.-icts and Inferences in Me<Hcal Jurisprudence, 
On the Anatomy of Drunkenness and Death by 
Lijrhtninjj, &c., essays on the cholera of New 
York ill 1832, on tfie mineral waters of Avon, 
two discourses before the New York Aca«lemy 
of Medicine, and other minor pcrfonuaucca. He 
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was also one of the edStora. for aoine tinM, of 
the New York Medical and Physical Joamal. 
He has been a pn>minent aotor through tlie aea- 
sona of pestilence in New York for neariy fdty 
years; and was the first who awakened the at- 
tention <ir the medioal fhoolty of the United 
Statea to the fact of the fare soaoeirtibilitT of the 
human constitution to a aeoood attack of the 
pestilential yclk>w feTer. whioh ha made known 
In his letter on Febrile OocitegkNL dated LmmIqil 
Jims^ ISlt. ' 



In general literature, the pro d nc ti una of Frm- 
eis, though the oocu|«tion of m om cau cztocted 
from his orerwronglit profession, are namenxn. 
He has hirgely added to our stock of biQerspliiesI 
knowledge hj uumy articles. His aoonoat of 
Franklin in New Ytwk has found its way into Val- 
entine's Manual HcliaftdoliTeredaddr^sesbdbre 
tlie New York Horticultural Society iu 1839 ; the 
Philolexian Society of Columbia College in 1831, 
the topic of which is tlie biography of Ghanrellor 
Livingston; the diso(»urse at tlie opemng of the 
New Hall of Uie New York Lyceum of Natural 
History in 1636; several spe«:hes at the Historical 
Society and the Typographical Society of New 
York, before which he read, at the anniTersaiy 
in 185i, a pajicr of iZismiaMcraefli mT Frimien^ 
Aufhon, and Boolaellen ^ Jfcm IVi^ which, 
as it was afterwards puMt^ied at length,* oon- 
stitntes an interesting additi<m to tkw litersry 
history of the country. It is filled with viTid 
pictures of by-gone worthier and mi^t berea£ly 
enlarged from the published as m-ell as oon^efsa- 
tional stores of tlie author to a large 'mlnrae; for 
Francis has been a liberal eontribotor to the 
numerous labors of thia kind of the Knapps, 
Danlai«, Thochers, and otliera, firam whose vo- 
lumes he miyrht Kdaim uumy n fqgitiTe page. 
His notices of Daniel Webster, oaOed fixth by the 
public proceedings after the death of that states- 
man, have been nublished by the Ooanun Obon- 
cil of the city. His reminiscences of the novelist 
Cooper, with whom his relation had been one of 
long persotud friendship, called forth by n similar 
occasion, apiieared in the ^ UeraftMiaP of the 
novelist, published in 1852. I>r. Fhmcis is a 
member of m;iny Medical and Philosophical Asso- 
ciations both abroad and in hb native land. 1m. 
1650 he received the degrse of LLJ>. finom Trinity 
College, Connecticut. 

One of the btest and roost diaraeterislio of 
these biographical sketches is the paper on Chris- 
topher Colles, read in 1854t befoee Oie New 
York Historical Society, of whioh Dr. FrnnoiB 
has been, from an eariy date, n most eflldent 
supporter. The subject waa qnmnt and learned, 
with rare op|)ortunities for p i o tnr ewm e descrip- 
tion in the fortunes of a ejmple-minded, enUia- 
siastic city reformer and phik»opher, whose slen- 
der purse was out of all proportioii with Im 
enthusiasm and talent. His i ' 



deahwith, and his abilities intdfigendy set forth; 
while his " thin-spun life^ waa enridied by «no- 
ciatiou with the memorahla men and thina of oU 
New York in his day. 

While thus inclined to dwdl widi die past, Dr. 
Francis, in his genial home, draws together tfaa 
refined activities of the present AihlshooBe hi 
Bond street, ei\|cnring the ftanknesa and fbeedoat 
of his warm, nnobtruive hoqntafitj, may be msi 
most of the fiterary and adentifie eelebritlea cf 
the time, who make their appcnranoa In the 
metn>poli8. The humor and clmncter of the 
hobt are univerml aolTsnta for all tnrtes and tem- 
peraments. Art, sdenoe, opera, poBtfes^theoloKf, 
and, above all, American hIsiavT and totimd* 
tiea, are handled, in that cheetM mie^, wMh 
»st and animation. If a ddl Mgnmant cr aa 
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orcr-te(BoQg talc is somctimei inraded br * 
shoek of hearty lUbeliusiaii efiVuntcry — trnUi does 
not suffer in tlie enoonntcr. The esrss and 
snxicries at prufos^ional life were never mors 
ha\i\i\\y rellcred tluin in these inteUectiud recrea- 
tkm-k 

TbcT were shared in lately by one whose 
early death has been sincerely mourned bv niany 
iHeii<2& In tlie lieginiiing of 1855, the ekicst son 
€f Dr. Francis bearing his father*s name, at tlie 
esily a^ of twenty-two, on tlie eve of t:iking 
lili medical degree *with high honor, fell by an 
attack of tTphu:» fever, to which he had subjected j 
himself in the voluntary cliaritable exercise of his j 
iirofcsc^oa. A nieiiH>nal, privately printed since 
Lis duatli, contains uumerous tributes to his vir- 
tues and talents, which gave earnest promise of 
iiiiDonant services to the public in philanthropy 
and fiteratnre. 



As Collet was an iiistraelive representative of 
Biudi of .that peculiarity in the con<litiou and affairs 
of New York, at the time in which he nay be faid 
to liave (kNiris!ied, I ehaU trespass a moment, by a 
brief exiiibit of tlie circnmstaiK'cs which marked the 
period, in which he wa% upon tlie whole, a proiiii- 
Bent character. Everybody seemed to know him ; 
no one spoke disparagi. gl^* of hiin. His entliusiasui, 
his rcstk^sue^s, were familiar to the citizens at large. 
He, in sh«irt, was a |iart of our dome»tic historv, and 
an extra word or two may be toleiated, the better 
to give him Iiis fair proportions, llnd I encoiintei e I 
Coiles in any land. I would have been willing to 
have naturalized him to our £4»il and institutiuiM. 
He had virtues, the exercise of which must prove 
profitable to any peoi>le. The biographer i}( Chancer 
has seen fit, inasroucu as his hero was bom in Lon- 
don, to give us a history and description of tliat eity 
at the time of Chaneer*s birth, as a suitable intit*- 
dactjon to hia work. I shall attempt no such task, 
nor stiall I endeavtir to make Coiles a hero, much qm 
I de ir^ to swell his dimemion^ I shall circumscribe 
him lo a chap-book; he iiiigi.t be distended to a 
qnarta Yet the ardent and untiring man was so 
connected with diveis afiairs, even after he had do- 
Biesticatcd himself among ua, tliat every move> 
meat in which he took a |)art must have liad a salu- 
tary influence on the masses of tlioae days. He waa 
a lover of nature, and our village citv of that time 

Kve him a flair opportunity of reerenuon among tlie 
rdly plane, and elm, and eatalpa trees of Wall 
street, Broadway, Pearl street, and the Bowetr. 
Ihe beaotifnl groves about Riclim(»nd Hill and Lis- 
penard Meadows, and old Vanxhall, mitigated the 
dulneie incident to hb continuous toil A trip to 
the scattered residences of Brooklyn awakened 
ratal asiociationa ; a sail to Communipaw gave him 
the ofMiortunity of studying marls and the bivalves 
that ^vioe principle of celestial origin, religions 
tolcrstion, seems to have had a strong hold on the 
people of that day; and the persecuted Priestley, 
shortly alter he reached our slioros, held forth in the 
old Tresbyterian Church in Wall street, doubtless 
favored in a measure by the friendship of old Dr. 
Rodgers, a convert to Whitefield, and a pupil of 
W ithcrsQOon. This fact I received from John Pfn- 
tarl Livingston and Rodgefs, Moore and Provoost» 
supplied the best Christian dietetics hb panUng 
desires needed ; while in the persons of Bayley and 
Kbsam, and Hoaaek and Poat, he feh ssenre ftmn 
the Bbery of dbloeations and fractures, and thai 
ahvniliig ps8t» the yellow fever. He saw the bar 



tpied with aneh advocates as Hamilton ana Burr, 
Uotfuiaa and Culden, and he dreaded neither the 
assaults of the lawless nor the chicanery of contra^ 
toi^ The old TbnfiiM gave him more daily news 
than he had time to digest, and the ArpuM and Mu 
nerrm, JF)remtau*a Itme-Pieee, and Sttnrat' Ktw Ycrk 
Ifagazhu, itt«|>ired him with iul•rellM^d zesd for 
liberty, and a Ibadness for belles-lettres. The eity 
library had, even at that early day, the same tena- 
city of porpo«e which marks its career at the pro* 
sent hoar. There were literary warehouses in 
abundanecL Jndah had decorated hb with the po^ 
trait of IHdne, and here Colics might study Common 
Sense and the Rigliis of Man, or he might stroll 
to the store of Inivckinck, tlie patron of books of 
piety, worics on eJucatiou, and Noah Webster ; or 
^in ieU^-UU witli old Hugh Gahie, or James Riv- 
ington, and Fliilip Freneau ; now all in hairoony, 
notwithstanding the witherii g stitire against those 
aecoiumodatitig old tones, by the great bard of the 
revohitioMiry crbim 

Tlie infisntile intellect of thoM days was enlarged 
with Humpty-Diim])tv and Hi-diddle-diddle. Shop- 
windowa were stored with portraits of Paul Jones 
and Tmxtoo, and the musical sentiuient broke forth 
in cpieulations of Tally liol and old Towler in one 
part of tlie town, and, in softer accents, with Rous- 
seau's Dream in onothcr. Here and there, too, 
might be fonnd a coterie giatified with the cres- 
cei.do and d mime.. do of S'gnor Trazetta: nenrly 
thirty yeais elapHHl from this period ere the arrival 
of the Garcia troupe, through the etforta of our 
lamei.ted Almaviva, DowinUk L»fMch, the nonpareil 
of society, when tlie Italian openi, with ita unrival- 
led claims, burst forth from the enchaiitii g voice of 
that marvelloua coinivaii}-. The years 1796-1800 
were unqiiotiouably the reriod in which the trea- 
' sorea of tlie German iniiui were fiist developed in 
I thb city by our exotic ai.diiidigenouawritarsk Tliat 
i l«Bme«roneiitalist, Dr. Kui.ze, now cooinieiieed the 
I tniislati«iiia into Knglisli of the German Hynii a, and 
Strebeck and Milled«»ler gave us the Catechism of 
I the Luthe ai.a llic Rev. Mr. Will, Charles Smith, 
! and William Dnnlap, i.ow auitplieil novelties from 
' the German dramatic school, and Kotzebue and 
. Schiller were found on that stM^e where bhakeriieare 
! ha»l UKide l.b fiiat appearance m the New World in 
1752. Colics had otner meital reMmrces, as the 
t gaieties aud giavities of life were dominant with 
, him. The city was the home of many i:oble spirits 
: of the Revolution ; General btevens of tlie Beaton 
Tea-party waa heie, full of anecdote. Fish of York- 
I town re.ebrity, and Gates of baiutiiga, alwsys ae- 
I ecisible, 

I lliete existed In Kew York, about these times, a 

1 war of opinion, which seized e\en tlie medical la- 

cnlty. The Bnstile had been taken. French speen- 

' ktiiina looked ca| tivating, and Genet's movements 

I wcm adnnratio:!, even with grave men. In common 

' with ctheia. our acluiolnia^tci s partook of the pre- 

1 vailing nimda ; the tri-coloied cockade was worn by 

i nmnerooa aehoolboy^ aa well aa by tlieir aeniorsi 

I The yellow-fever waa waatir.g tlie population ; but 

i the iiatriotM fervor, eitlier for Freinrn or £i glish 

polities, glowed with ardor. With other boys I 

! united in the entliusiasni. The Cimiognole was 

heard everywhere. I gi ve a vei se of a popular sons 

echoed thmughout the streeU of oor eity, and heard 

at the Bdvidere at that period. 

Amarlcs ^liitlarShr aattaa, 
Oi w w!ns voanat ant new is Ires \ 

the Inkf bcr clisln. Air toNMliitala 
TlNH^ts sad saass mT Hbtety, 

8tndaa like Uib of tiie Cohmiblan hards in these 
days of party-vimlenee emanei|iated the fbeliufi of 
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many a tlirobbinf brMst, twn 9B bow th« tonfli^ 
of ]BregnAnt simplivity sud affluent UmUnieaa, by 
Morrw, aff«>rd «l«lig}it to a eomiiiaiiitj permUoil by 
a calmer tpirit, and coiitrolle«l by a loftier lelinc^ 
moiit Moreover, we are to remember th:«t in that 
early age of tlie Republie an autlior, and above all 
a poet, wiu not an every-<lay article. True, old Ehr. 
8tnith, the brother of the hmtorian, and onee a che- 
mical profeMor in Kin|^'« College, sareharged with 
IcAniin^ and love, who fi>imd Delias and lluphnet 
everywhere, might be seen in tho public ways, in 
his velvet dre«t\ with his ma«)rig.ils for the beautifol 
women of hi:i select aciiuaintance ; but tlie buds of 
proniine of the younger Low (of a poetio family) 
were bliglited by an ornitliological 



but for the cnHiratioii and Tifor ofher Brfnd, her 
oonv«rsatioMl powen, aiid her nuuiy ambble 
qoaUtici.* 

UKOMnftmamufT ov aea^ 



*ri« morn, and the )and«cnp« b levclj to view, 
Tbe nigkUHgaU warUWs b«r soog la the gruTc. 

Wei^nis had not yet appeared in tlie market with 
his Court of Hymen and his Xest of Love; Cliffton 
was pulnio:iary; Beach, recently betrothed to 
Tlialia, was now dejected from dorsal deforniity; 
Liim, enctinit with the Powers of Genius. h;id not 
yet a4lvanced to a parturient conditio.'i ; Towuseiid, 
aequcfttercd amid.»t the rivuleta and groves near 
Oyster Bay, had with ambitious effort struck the 
loul harp, (lut the Naiads and the Dryads were heed* 
Ie«s of his melodious undulations; NVardell's decia- 
ration 

To the tanof^I Apollo I now mean to hollow I 
was annuncintory — ami nothing more ; and Searson. 
exotic by birth, yet domesticated with us, having 
made vast strugi^Ics in his perilous journey towards 
Mount Parnn-s-^uft, had alread}' de«cendc<l, with what 
feelings is loft to conjecture, by the poetV closing 
lines of his Valedictory to his mnsa. 

Po*t« like pra** hoppers, finjr tin tbsy die. 

Yet, lu this world, »ouio laugh, sumc ilng, Bomo ery. 

The Mohawk reviewers, as John Davis called the 
tlicn critics of our city, thou*^ht, with the old saying, 
that ** where there isso much aiuoke, there mu»t be 
some fire."* But it is no longer questio^iable, that 
our Cast:ilinn font was often dry, and when other- 
wise, its stream m'ns rather a mud>ly rivulet than a 
spring of living waters. It needs our faithful Los- 
ain^ to dear up the difBcultiea of that doubtful 
period of patriotism and of poetry. 

"ElAZiL TOWXSEXDi 
£uzA Towx8S!rD WAS dcscciided from nn ancient 
atid influent inl fumily, and wa** born in Boston In 
1789. Site Wits H contributor of poems to the 
Monthly Anthology*, the Unitarian MiscelUiny, 
nnd the' Port Folio, during the publication of tliose 
m.igaztnes and to other peri<idicab. llor produc- 
tionn were anonyinouj^ and the fsecret of thvir au- 
thorship wa^ for Home time pre!^r\'ed. They are 
almost cntiraly occu|>icd with religioiH or imiral 
reflection, are e1evattf<l in tone, and written in an 
aui mated and hiirmonioits manner. They are not 
nnmeront, are all of moderate length, nnd have 
never been cjUectcd. The Tene^ on The Ih' 
eomprehennhilify of Ood ; Am Oeeational Ode^ 
fcritten in June^ 1809, ami publUlie<1 at the time 
in the Monthly Authoh)gy, iu which ahe ooin- 
nienU with Ke%*eritv on tlie career of KaiMileon, 
then at the KUininit of his ((i\>:itneea; Zin«t U 
Jiohert Sontheif, written in 1812; The Ralnbtm^ 
pnblished in tlio General Re|JO»itory and Itcview, 
are lior best known pmdnctiona. 6lie died at licr 
rcsidenoo in HoetiMi, January II, 1634. 

MlMi Town<<enil wa^ innoh eateemcO, not only 
for the high merit of her lew literary productlont 



Where art thoat— Taoet Sonree aad Support 
ofaU 
Tliat is or seen or felt ; Thyself onseea, 
Unfelt, unknown, — alas! unknowable I 
I 1 look abroad among thy works — tlie iky, 
j Vast, distant, glorious with its worid of suni,^ 
' Life-giving earth, — and erer-moving main,-^ 
And sjyeaking wiads,-iHind ask if these are Thee I 
The stars that twinkle on, the eternal hilli^ 
Tlic restless Udc's ontgning and retnri^ 
The omnipresent and deep-breathing ah 
Though hailed as gods oi old, and Mly 
Are not the Power I seek ; are tliine, not Thcef 
I ask Thee from the past; if in tlie yean^ 
Since first iutelligeaoe could search its aoorea^ 
Or ill some former unremeiubered being, 
(If such, pervhance, were mine) did they behold Thee I 
And next interrogate futurity— > 
, So fondly teaantetl with better things 
Tiian e*er experience owned — but both i 



And past and future, vocal on all else. 
So full of 



are mute; 



memories and phantasies. 
Are deaf and speechless here I Fatigued, I turn 
From all vain parley witli the elements; 
And close mine eyes, and bid the thoiight torn 

inward. 
From eaeh material thing its anzioos gn es t » 
If. in the stillness of the waiting soul. 
He may vouchsafe himself— Spirit to spirit! 
O Tliou, at once most dreaded and desired. 
Pavilioned still in darkness, wilt thou hide thee I 
What though the rash request be fraught with late 
Xor human eye may look on thine and live I 
Welcome the penalty ; let that come now. 
Which soon or late must comeu For light like this 
Who would not dare to diet 

Peaee, my proad aim. 
And hosli the wish that knows not wliat It aska. 
Await his will, who hath appointed this. 
With every other trial Be that will 
Done now, as OTer. For thy curious seareh. 
And unprenared solicitude to gaie 
On Him — tne Unrevealed— learn henee, inst>ead. 
To temper highest hope with humbleneaa 
Pa<«s thy novitinte in these outer eoiiH% 
Till rent the reil, no longer separatii:g 
The Holiest of all— «s ent, disclosiizg 
A brighter dispensation ; whose results 
Ineff:ible, interminable, tend 
ETen to the perfecting thyself— thy kind 
Till meet for that soblime beatitude, 
Bv the firm promise of a roice from hearen 
Pledged to the pore ia hearti 



Seen through the misty sovthern air. 
What painted aleam or light is there 

Lunng the ebarmed eye I 
Whose mellowing 8ha<les of differeoA dje% 
la rich profusion feorgeons rise 

Aad melt into the sky. 

Higher and higher still it grows 
Brighter and dearer yet fit ehewi^ 
It widens, leagtheas, i 



• OMtosiy Noties by the BeT. Coavers Phuisla IKSu i^the 
The<il<wlc»I Brh*«ol eC Harvafd Collein; MblHied la ths T 
laalnaiyAdrerttosr. Oris«eld*sFeiMls Peels ef/ 
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Aad iMnr thai glMm of painted lights 
A BobU arch, compact to 0islat 
Bpana the cropyraal bouaiasl 

TThai corioos moehaniciaa irronght» 
Wliat vievleta hands, aa twift aa Uionght^ 

Have bent this flexile bow f 
IHiat teraph-touch these aliadcs coald blend 
Without beginning, without end V 

What tylph aueh tints bestow f 

If Finey's telescope we bring 
To scan withal this peerleM thin^. 
The Air, the Cloud, the Water-King, 

Twould aecni their treasures joined: 
And the prond monarch of the day, 
Hieir grand ally, his snlcndid ray 

Of eastern gold comoined. 

Vam Tinon hence I Ibat will rcrera 
Which, in creation's inlant year, 
Bade, in compassion to our fear, 

(Scarce spent the deluge rage) 
Each elemental eaase combine, 
Whoee rich effect sliould form this sign 

Tbroogh every fotare age. 

O Peace 1 tlie rainbow-emblemed maid. 
Where hare tliy fairy footsteps strayed t 

Where hides thy seraph formf 
What twilight caves of ocean restt 
Or in what island of tho blest 

Baflsitongalesof monif - 

Mifsioned from hearen In early boor. 
Designed through £den*s blisstol bower 

Delightedly to tread; 
Tin exiled thence in evil time, 
Scared at the company of erime^ 

Thy startled pinions fled. 

Fer nnce thai hoar, alaal the thought! 
Like thine own dove, who rainly sooght 

To flnd a sheltered nest; 
Still from the east, the south, the north. 
Doomed to be driven a wanderer forth, 

And find not where to rest 

Tin, when the west its world displayed 
Of hidine hiUH, and sheltering shuil^— 
Hither thy weary flight was stayed* 

Uere fondly fixed thy seat; 
Our forest glens, onr desert eave% 
Our wall of interposing wavea 

Deemed a teenre retreat 

In Tain— from this thy last abode, 
(One pitying gbiice on earth bestowed) 
We saw thee take the heavenward road 

Where yonder clilft arise ; 
Saw thee thy tearful features shroud 
Till cradled on the eonscioas clood, 
Tbat, to await tliy coming, bowed. 

We lost thee in the skies. 

For now the maniae^emoa War, 
Whose ravings heard so long from fhr 
Convulsed us with their distant Jar, 

Kearer and lornler soars ; 
His arm, tlmt deatb and conquest liiirie J 
On all beside of all the worid, • 

Oafans these wimaimng shofea, 

What though the laurel leaves he Utan 
Proud round lib impious browa to wear 

A wreath that will not fade; 
Wliat boots him ita perennial power^ 
Those laurels eanker where they flower, 

TiMy poison whera they ahadk 



/ 



But thoo, around whose holy Kead 
The babny <ilive loves to ^read, 

Rctora, O nymph benign I 
With buds that paradise bestowed. 
Whence ** healing for the nations'* flowed. 

Our bleeding temples twiner 

For thee our lathers ploughed the strand. 
For thee thev left that goodly land, 

Tlie turf their childhood trod; 
The heartlis on which their infants played, 
Tlie tombs in m-hich their sires were laid. 

Hie altars of their Goow 

Then, b}r their consecrated dust 
Their spirits, spirits of tlie Just I 

Now near their Maker*s faoe^ 
Bv their privations and their careot 
Thrir pilgrim toils, their patriot prayers, 

Desert thou not their raee. 

Descend to mortal ken eonfest. 
Known by thy white and stainless vest^ 
And let us on the mountain ereat 

That snowy mantle see; 
Oh let not here thy mission elose^ 
Leave not the erring sons of thosa 

Who left a world for thee 1 

CelesUal visitantl again 
Resume thy gentle golden reign. 

Our honoured guest once more; 
Cheer with thy smiles our saddened plain. 
And let thy rainbow o*er the main 

TeU that the storms are o'er 1 
noBiy.lSUL 



6AR^n J. HALSL 

Sarah Joskmia Bceix whs bom at the town of 
Kewi)ort, New IIomiNfhire. Ilcr education was 
prineinully directe<l by her mother and a brother 
in college, and was oontiiiued after her marriage 
by her husband, David Hale, an eminent lawyer 
and well read man. On his death In 1822, she 
was left dependent upon her own exertions for 
her support and that of her five children, the 
eldest of wliom was but seven years old, and as a 
resonroe she turned to literature. A volumei 
The OeniuM qf Ohlition and other original poema^ 
wns printed in Concord in 1823, for lier benefit 
by the Freemasons, a body of which her husband 
had been a member. In 1 827 she published JVor<JU 
w>od^ a novel In two volumes. 

In 1828, she accepted an invitation to become 
editor of **The Ladie^t' ^(iigaane,^ published at 
Boitton, and removed in consequence to that city. 
In 1837 the magiizine was united with the Lady^s 
Book, a Philadelphia monthly, the literaiy charge 
of which was placed ami still renuuns in her 
hands. 6he has published Stetchee 4^ Amerietm 
CharaeUr; Traite of American Life; ne Wap 
to lite tosZ/ and to he ttell tohUe we lite; Cfroer^ 
noTy a Tragedy (founded on the RevolnUonary 
story of the execution of Col. Isaac Ilayne of 
South Carolina) ; Aliee Ray, a Bomanoe in Rhyma; 
Harry Quy^ the Widow'e 8on^ a etory i(fthe aM 
OUso in verse); Three ffoure^ or, the VigU pf 
Lo9e^ and other Poeme. Part of these have been 
reprinted from the magazines edited br her. 
which also contain a brge number of talM and 
sketches in prose and verse fWmi her pen not yet 
collected. Mrs. Helens ttorlea are briei; pleasant 
narratives, drawn generally fW»i the eTeiy-diqr 
eoone of American Ulik 
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ITer poemft are fur th« most {mri namUTe and 
refli'Ctive — and are written with fiiroe and ele- 
piiioe. One of the lonpcftt, Three Houi% or the 
Vi'jil of Lote^ U a story whose ixk'iie is Uid in 
Xcw En;;land, and deaU with the sptritual and 
material feam tlie early coloni^^tH were subjected 
to from tiicir belief in witchcraft and the ncigh- 
borlioiKl of savfttro foes. 

Ill 1853 MrA. 11 ale published Womau'e Reeord,*fr 
SletehfM of all Dutuvjuhhed Women^ from^ths 
Jie^fi fining'' till A.D. 1850. In this work, which 
fi)riii< a hirj^e octavo voliiine of nine hundred and 
four page^, she has fufiii<^hed biojrraphical notices 
of the most distinguished of her sex in every 
period of history. Though many of the articles 
are neci>Hsarily bncf, and mnch of it is a oom- 
|iilation from older cycloiMcdia-s there are nume- 
rous pajieri of original ralue. The lU'Oord 
includes of course many distinguished in the field 
of authorship and in' these cases extracts are 
given from the ortxluctioiui which have gained 
eminence fi»r their writers. The choice of names 
is wide and HUtaI, giving a fair representation of 
every field of female exertion* 

Mrs. Hale has also pre|)ared A Complete Die" 
tionary of Poetical Quotatiotis^ eoutaining SeUe^ 
tionefroln the Writinge of the Poets of England 
and AtnericAf in a volume of six hundred double 
column octavo pages, edited a number of annnabi 
written several books for children, and a volamo 
on cookery. 



"It snows !*• cries the scliool-boy—" hurrah T ar.d 
hill shout 

Is riiiging through parlor and hall. 
While swift as the wiitg of a f woUow, he's eut» 

An«l his plA3'miitej have answered his call. 
It mnkei^ the heart leap but to witness Uieir Joyr-~ 

Proud wealth has no pleasures, 1 trow, 
like the rapture tliat thrubs in the ptd«e of the boj, 

Aa he gathers his treasures of snow ; 
Tlton Iny not the tropnings of gold on thine hein^ 

While health, aud the riches of Nature are theira 

•«It snows!" sighs tlie imbecile— *' Ah T and his 
breath 

Conies heavy, os clogged with a weight ; 
While from the pale as{)ect of Nature iu death 

He turns to the blase of his grate : 
And nearer, and nearer, his soft cushioned ehair 

Is wheeled tow*rds the life^ving flame^ 
He dreads a chill puff of tlie stiow-burdened air. 

Lest it m'itlier hu delicate frame ; 
Oh 1 small is tlie pleasure existence can give. 

When the fear we shall die only proves that we 
live I 

•«It snows r eriea the traveller— ** Ho!" and the 



ThersTa tlie dear, giowiaf besHb, and tike tahk pM- 
pared. 
And his wife with their babes at her knee. 
Blest thought! how it lightens the grieMadea bouTp 
That those we love dearest are safe from its powetw 

•It snowsr eries the BcUer-^ Dear Ww lucky* 
and tome 
From her mirror to watch the liakea tUD ; . 
Like the first rose of summer, her dimfded check 



While musing on sleigh-ride and ball: 
There are visions of conquest, of splendor, and mirth, 

Floatiiip^ over each drear winters day; 
But the tmtincrs of Hope, on thisstormA>caten eartli. 

Will melt, like the snowflakes, away; 
Turn, turn thee to Heaven, fair maiden, for Uiss 
Tliat world has a fountain ne'er opened in thia 

" It snows!" cries the widow,— ^ Oh, God P and her 
sighs 
Have stifled the voice of her prayer. 

Its burden veil read in her tear-swollen eje^ 
On her cheek, sunk with fissting and ears: 

Tis night— and her latherless ask her for bread- 
But ** He gives the young ravens their food," 

And she tm^ till her dark hearth adds horror to 
dread. 
And she lays on her last chip of wood. 

Poor Buff'rer I that sorrow thy God only 

Tis a pitiful lot to be poor, when it saowsl 

40B BUJU'IUL 
Job DintFEC was bom at Tiverton, Rhode Island^ 
September 20, 1790. He entered Brown Uni- 
versity in 1809, and on the conclusion of his aca- 
demic course studied law and was Boensed to 
pmctise. In 1814 he was elected a member o# 
the state legislature, and six years afterwards oi 
tlie uatimial House of Representatives. He dis- 



Has quickened his steed's lagging pace ; 
The wind mslies by, but iU liowl is unheard 

Unfclt the sliarp drift in his face ; 
For briglit through tlie tempest hb own home ap- 



Ayl though leagues intervened, he ean see 



e Womaa^S Record: or BkstdiM of sll DMlnpihhed Wo- 
ni»m fimim •* thr Bsslanlnf" till A.D. 1MW. Amaicsd la |b«r 
rfa< With sck^lotHi fVoiii frmsle wHCsis sC svsnr sni tir 
Ssrsh J<is%i4m llaU. KcW Tock: UML ' -«« -v 




Hngiiished himself in Congress by his advocacy 
of the interests of his state in the biU providing 
for a new a)}portioninent of representatives, ftM 
by his moderate, ootnse on Uie tariff. He i«> 
maincd in Congress during two tenns. In 1886 
ho was re-elected to the state fegiaktore, but 
after a service of two years declined a re-nnmin*- 
tion, and retired to his farm, wliere be devoted 
himself to literature, and In 1832 pubfishcd a 
small edition of hb poem of Whateheer. 

In 1888 he was appointed assodate, and two 
years after chief-Justice of the Supreme Coort of 
tlie litate. He continued in tlib office nntil Ki^ 
death, July 20, 1847. His works were oollectod 
in one octavo volume, with a memoir by Ids «ois» 
in 1840. They com^Ut of his Whatcheer u^dia 
few Juvenih) verfse^ inostly of a fandful fiinTmci 
ter ; a few hitstorical a<hlrc8sea; an abstnifie pU-> 
hisophical treatise, entitled Panidea^ the otject of 
which u to show the pervading Snflnenee and 
presence of tlie Deity tfaroaglKNit natnra; aad % 
few of his Jndidal ehai^es. 

Whateheer is a poem of nine cantos, each «qi». 
tabling some fifty or slxtr cigbt-llne staniaa. It 
b a Vilified account of Roger Williams^ demtft- 
nre fhmi Salem, his Journey tbrongb the wlidcfw 
Acssi interviews with tho Indhuia, nod tho i 
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mont of Khode Uland. It is written in s reir ) 
Itlain iniuiner, and makes no pretensions to high 
poetic merit, but many pasKogi^ are iiiinressiTe 
froiu their earnestness and simplicity. The Ter- 
sification is soMwCh and correct. 



Abore Ills hcsd the braoches writhe and bend. 
Or in the mingled wreck the ruin flios — 

The stonn redoubles, and the whirlwinds blend 
Tlie rising snow-drift with «iescendi»g Me*; 

And oft the eragt a friendly shelter lend 
His breatliless bo«om, and his sight lees eves; 

Bat, when the transient |^8t its fury spends, 

lie tlirough the storm sgain upon his joarne}' wends. 

Still truly does his eonrae the magnet kecT>^ 
No toils fatigue him, and no fears appal ; 

Oft turns he at the glimpse of iwanipy deen; 
Or thicket dense, or crsg abrupt and tall. 

Or backward treads to ehun the headlong steep. 
Or pa5S above the tumbling wateHaU ; 

Tel still he joys whene*er tlie torrents lesp. 

Or ersg abrupt, or tliieket dense, or swamp*s ior 
sweep 

Aasures him progrefls,— From gray mom till noon — 
Hour after hour—from that drear noon. untH 

Hie evening's ^theriog dnrkneas had begun 
To clothe with deeper glooms the vale and hill. 

Sire Williams joumeved in the forest lone ; 

And then night's thickening shndes bcgon to fill 

nis soul with doubt— for shelter had he n(»ne>— 

And all the outstretched wosU was clad with one 

Vast mantle hoar. And he began to hear. 

At times, tlie foz*s bark, and the fierce howl 
Of wolf, sometimes nfar— sometimes so near. 

That in the very glen they seemed to prowl 
Where now he, wearied, paused — and tlien his ear 

Started to note some shaggy moiister^s growl. 
That from his snow-clad, rocky den did peer. 

Shrunk m-ith gaunt iiimine m that tempest drear. 

And seenting human blood — ^yea, and so nigh. 
Thrice did our northern tiger seem to come. 

He thought he heard the fagots ersckliiif^ by. 

And saw, through driven snow and twiiiglit gloom. 

Peer from the thickets his fierce burning ere. 

Scanning his destined prey, snd Hi rough the broom, 

Thrice steoling on his ears, Uie whining cry 

Swelled by degrees above the tempest high. 

'WoTwom he stood— «nd tost that stormy night 

Was gathering round htm over hill and dale- 
Be glanced around, and by the lingering light 
Found he had paused within a narrow vole; 
On either hand a suow-elad rocky height 
Ascended high, a shelter from tlie gale^ 
Whilst deep between them, in thick glooms bedight^ 
A swampy dingle eauglit the wauderer^s sight* 

Through the mhitc billows thither did he wade. 
Ana deep within its solemn bosom trod ; 

There on the snow his oft repeated tread 
Hardened a flooring for his night's abode; 

All there wss calm, for the thick branches made 
A sereen above, and round him closely stood 

The trunks of eeilars, snd of pines arrayed 

To the rude tempest^ a finn fiarrieadc 

And now his hatchet, with resounding stroke, 
Hem'ed down the boseose that around him toss^ 

And the dry pne of brittle branches bmko. 
To yield him ftiel for tlie nlght*s repose: 

The gaUiered heap an amfde store bcsnoko— 
Ue smites tha ste<^-tha tinder brightly g lowi^ 



And the fired match the kindled flame awoke^ 
And light upon night s seated darkness broke. 

High branched the pines^ and far the colonnade 
Of tapering trunks stood glimmering through the 
glea; 

Then joyed our Father in this lonely glade^ 
tH> far from hnnuts of perbocuting men, 

Tliat he might brvak of honesty the bresM), 
And bles!»ing9 crave in his own way ngaii — 

Of the piled bru«li a seat and board he n;ade, 

Spread his plain (ore, and piously he prayed. 

" Father of mercies ! thou the wanderer's guide. 
In this dire storm aloi.g the howling wa»te, 

Thnnks for the shelter thou dost here provide^ 
Tlianks for the men-ics of tlie day that's past; 

Thanks for tlie fm<ral fare thou hast supplied ; 
And O I may still thy tender mercies lost ; 

And may thy light on every falsehood »hine. 

Till man's freed fe>|4rit own no law save thine! 

** Grant that thy humble instrument still bhun 

His persecutors in their eager ^tiest; 
Grant the asylum yet to be £pgnn. 

To perseciition*«*exiles yield a rest ; 
Let ages after ages take the boon. 

And in soul-liberty fore'er be blest—- 
Grant that I live until this task be done. 
And then, O Lord, receive me as thine own !* 

LEVI WOODBCST. 

Leti WoonarRT was* Imm at Francestown, New 
Hampshire, Deccinber 23^ 1789. After receiving 
an ezoelleiit preliminary education, he entered 
DartnioDth College. On the coniiiletion nf his 
roori«e in 1609, he studied law at tlie celehmtetl 
Litchfield schooL commenced practice in his 
native village, and rapidly rose to such eminence 
that in 1816 he was apjiointcd one of the Judgoa 
of tlie Sii|>erior Conrt of his State. 

In 1823 he was elected Governor, and in 1825 
a member of the l!oii>eof Representatives, where 
he was made 8pe:ikcr, and Mion after chosen Se- 
nator. In Mav, 1^31, ho was made Secretary of 
the Navy bv Inx>id«:nt Jack.«on, and in 1834 Se* 
cretary of the Tiva^ury. Inl841hcwasa second 
time chosen Senator, and in 1845 l)ecanie one of 
the Associatetl Judges of the Supreme Court 
He died at his n^idence in Portbmouth, New 
ILompshire, Set>teroWr4, 1851. 

His political, judicinl, and literary vTitings 
were collected in 1852 in tliree large octavo 
volnmea, a Tolnme being devoted to each, and s 
portion only of Ids prodnctions of either clasa 
given. Tlie fint T«dume contains speeches and 
reports delivered in Congress as GoTemor, and 
in the delil^erative assembly of his State, with 
** occasional letters and speeches on iinnortant 
topics.** An Api»endix famishes ua with spe* 



ciinens of his iMAiticnl addres-ics at popular meet- 
ings. The second rolnme is made np of Ai^pi- 
menta and Charges. Tlie third contains AddresKS 
on the Importance of Science in the Arts, tha 
Promotion and Uses of Sdence, the Remedies 
for Certain DefecU in American Edncation ; oo 
Progress ; on Historical Inquiries. The style in 
tliote is dear and efficient; the argoment Ingeni- 
ous and iitnetkaL 



cmMas worn 9men w BMicsnon* 
Print, 6 passible, beyond even the tUrty sbesis 
hj a sisam pcess now exeeuled in the tioM one was 
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fomeHy ttniek oft G^ Aa, btyvBd tii« prMcnt 
ffdrv in their di»tnKutioo over uw i uh of the vorld bj 
UDproreroenU in the k>coiiio4irc and Um ■tminbooCv 
to M to acc<>mi>Ii^)i like rc»uHa at tar Wm than tha 
former c<ist. Promote the di^coTcry of ft ill further 
inntoriaU than rugs bark, or straw, for the wonder- 
ful fabric of poi>cr. — ^iiiie<l. not merely aa the ornm- 
meut of our drawiiip-rooiii«v the |)rcc<rr%'er of history, 
the organ of intercourke between bothdiaiant |>lacea 
and difUiit ag<», the m<Hlium of bMhincsa, the eri- 
diMice of pr«*|>crty. the record of kgisiation, and in 
all milks the ftithful me»Aeiig«.^r of tliought and 
afToction; but, above all, tlie uiiirersal in5truinent 
of instruction. Reduce still further, by new inven- 
tions the already low price of inanuftctariiiff |>ni)er. 
RiMKler tyi>«*< ol«o chea|>er, as m*eU as more durable: 
Anil, in Lhi-rt, »ot no boundaries and ttrostrate all 
barriers whatever to the enter|iri9« or the human 
uiin<l, in de\ Uing greater facilities for its own |>ro- 
gre^a. Next to these eonsi«leratioii% new meana 
might well be adopted to improve the quality of 
tliose books which are in most common use. Thia 
could l>e iicconipli»he<l by greater attention to their 
practical tendency and suit^iblcness to the times in 
which we live, nnd the public wants which exist 
under our peculiar iuMitutiona^ wliether aocial or 

SoliticaL 1 iic hight'^t uitellecta might beneficially 
eticend, at tiine^, to labor in writing for the humblest 
spheres of letters and life. In ea£<'» of long and ob- 
vious deficiencies in books designed for particular 
brnnchcA of iustroction, boarda of education might 
well confer premiums for better compilationsi Such 
boards might alM>, with advantage, strive to multiply 
institution!! particularly intended to prepare mora 
efficient tcnchers, femafe aa well as male. In short, 
the fountains must always bo watched, in order to 
insure pure streams ; and tha dew which descends 
niglitly on every obieet, and in all places, however 
lowlv, is more useful than a singla sliower confined 
to a limited range of country. We must take pa- 
ternal care of the elements on which all at first feed ; 
and if in these modes we seek with earnestness tha 
improvement of the many, we help to protect tlie 
property and persona of the favoured few as much 
as wc elevQte the character nnd conduct of all situ- 
ated in the more retired walka of society. Tlicre ia 
another powei-ful motive for exertion, even by the 
higher classes, to advance the better education of tlaa 
nia«M!s. It is this : tha wcnltliy, for instance, can 
clearly foresee that, by tha rev<dutiona of fortune** 
whecf, their own eliildren, or grandchildren, are in 
time likely to become ind^eii^ so as to be the hn- 
mc<riate recipients of favor under nny tpXtm. of free 
education, and thus may be aa»l»tea to attain onee 
more rank and richcsi Kor should the talented be 
parsimonious in like effoffta, because n degeneracy of 
intellect, not unusual after high developments in n 
family, may plunge their posterity into ignornnco 
and want, where some untaught Addison or ** muto 
inglorious Milton" might, after n few generotioiis, re- 
appear, but never instraet or delight the age, mila» 
assisted at first by onnortnnitiea and mcnna fomislied 
through a systom like thiai AH whidi Is thus be- 
stowed vill likewise prove, not only nn inheritance 
for some of tha ofiWpnng of the favored elaaaea, but 
n more duroble one than most ef those honora nod 
riches, endeavored to often, bat fhiitleasly, to be tmne- 
mitted. It ia true that Tieisaitudea aeem imprcMed 
on almost everything human,— painfnl, heartreudinff 
Ticissitudea,— which the fbrtonate dread, and would 
mitigate, if n«it able to averts But they belons lew 
to systema than to fomiliea or individuals, ana can 
be obviated best by pemnnentplans to spread atorea 
of intelleetual wenltK coMUntly end freely,ai«uid 
alL 



tAMUILH. 

Waa bom in Phihulelpliia, Jomair SS, 1790» the 
son of the Kev. JorH;i4i Tnnicr. He took his de- 
gree at the University of Pennnlvaoia in 1917. 
lie was ordained denoon in tlie Piuleataiit Ept!^ 
copal Church by Bi<«]inp White in 181 L, nnd die 
next year became settled in a parieh in Chestei^ 
town, Kent anintv, MorvlanfL Ilerelnnied to 
Philadelphia in 1817, aii<L October 7« 18181, wm 
appoiDted Professor of lIi>torie Tlieoki|gr in the 
General Tlicological S^-niinory at New Toilc, 
where lie has since resiide*!, attAched to thai iiisti- 
totion, with the ezceptiiin of an iutcfrai in 1890 
and 1821, which he pa>«ed at New Haven. In 
the l&l^t year ho was ai»poinie<l Professor of Bibli- 
cal Learning and tlie interpretation of Scri ptu ra, 
in the Seminary. In 1831 he waa chosen Fh>- 
fessiHT of the Hebrew Language and literatere ia 
Columbia College. 

His life has been almost exchniTelT p— led ia 
the occufiations of a ecliolar engaged in the woik 
of instruction: bu^, he has also given tha pubUe 
numerons important books. He waa one of the 
first to introduce into tlie eonntiT tneu^aJ&ama of 
the learned German crities and mvinesL In 1827 
he prepared, with the Joint assistance of Jir. 
(now BUhop) AViUiam R. Whitdngham, of Mbit- 
land, a tran>lation of Jakn*4 /ntrMvcf#en ta tte 
Old Tutameut, with note^«ld, in 18S4, a transla- 
tion of punch's Introd^ictioti U Smarwd Criticitm 
and InUrfnr^atian^ with notea. 

A third pnblication, in 1847, edubits Dr. 
Tnmer on the ground of one of bia &r€rito 
BtndicA, the Rabbinical Uteratnre^ with wlncb ha 
is particularly conversant It ia entitled JUa- 
arapkiral Kotian rfjmmk UMim^ wUk T^rmmt- 
lationM and Notm, 

He is the author also of aevrnl theologM 
writings; Spiriiuttl Thingt to mpmr wd wA 
Spiritual er Parallel Jfe/eremcea^ pnblished in 
1848 ; JEasay an avr X^aTs Dmmrm mt Capat- 
naum^ ta John vi^ in 1851; Tkam^kit eit 
SenDtural Propluey^ 1833. 

He has of kto been tngund on * aeriea of 
Critical Commentaries on the Epislka of the Kev 
Testament, of which the volnines on the H^rmm 
and the JKMiaaa aereraDj ttipaarad in 1861 and 
18S8. 

Dr. Tuner has, in ad£tion, oottee to d and pre- 
pared for the press Hr. Jaeger^ T^andalion of 
the Mytholoffical Fictions of tho GreelDi anfl Bo- 
roans, published in 1829 ht ICoriti. 

Dr. Turner maintains a high rank fat Ida ezaet 
critical scholarship and the fabness of hia writ- 
inps which have nceived the apuroval of thoaa 
who differ from bim In thecdoi^ o|dninnfc 

THE UJIIVJUEUTT OT TSmOBIL 
lar tbe first organisation of thia slaSeu wbaa tha 
country waa for the most part n wildeniesa» tha 
Constitution, fai 1777, faidaded n raeommendidlon 
for the founding of n Univenity* Them waa 
aome delay while negotialioni wore going on with 
tbe neighboring DartUMMith OoOegai whibh r^ 
ceived a grant of land from Yermont in 1781 
The home project waa,how c Tcr. fidily net onfrot 
in 1789, wlien Im ABsn, cf CkMieitor, madi 
n liberal oHer of kuid% UboTi m ~ 
Allan waa tha brother af Ooknal 
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no was j>ronuiicnily eonnected with the tu\j 
•iiimU of Venuoiit, of which, in 1798, he pub* 
fished a history, ami was alwars s xeaknui sUto- 
cste of the intorcsti of the Collego. His gift of 
knd was liberal, and his selection of the posi- 
tion of the University clear-sighted. President 
Wheeler, In his College Historical Disoourse in 
1854, Fpcaks of ^ his comprehensive mind and 
hij;lily creative and philosophical spirit** 

There was mnch agitation, as osual, respecting 
a site for tlie institution, but the various Ioc:u 
dsiins were finally overcome in favor of Burling- 
ton, whidi, fnmi its fine jtosition on Lake Cham- 
plain, on the high roaa of travel, offered the 
mcK^t di:»tinguished in<lucements. The Univendty 
was chartered in 1791, but its ofSocrs were not 

rlnted nor its bniltUng ooramenoed till ISOO. 
Rev. Daniel C. Sanders, a gnuluate of Har- 
vard of 1788, was elected the first president ; of 
decided personal traits, in a stalwart figure, and 
mingled coiunge .'md courtesy, he was an efficient 
director of the yonth under his charge. He por- 
Ibnned his onerous duties for the first three 
years without an assistant. The dass of 1804, 
we read, received all their instructions from him; 
and as the classes increased he often emploveti 
six, eight, and ten hours of the day in personal re- 
citations. '• lie wos not profound as a thinker,'* 
adds Dr. THieeler, " nor severely logical a^ a rea- 
Boner, nor of a high form of classical ele^nce 
and accuracy as a writer; but he was lucid, 
fresh, and original in forms of expression. Ml of 
benignity and kindness in his sentiments, and 
was listened to with genei-al adniinition.*** By 
the year 1807 a college buililiiig, including a 
chapel and a president's house, had been erected, 
and the commencement of a library and philoso- 
phical apparatus secureil. The course oi study 
embraced tha usual topi&s with tiie a Idition of 
anatomy ; the Rev. Samuel T\'illiams, the author 
of the Katnral and Civil History of Vermont, 
first published in 1794, having delivered, for tM» 
years, lectures on astronomy and natural philoi»o- 
phy. Aa aa illustration of the simple habits of 
the time and place, a calculation was made by 
the president, that ^ a poor schobr, by keeping 
school lour months each winter, at the average 
price of sixteen dollars a month, could nay all & 
college bills and his board, and leave oollege with 
thirty-two dollars in his pocket.'*t The oollege 
asked only twelve dollars a year from each stu- 
dent. There was a moderate income fnm pub- 
lio lands^ from which the president received a 
aahiry <^ six hundred dollars ; a professor of ma- 
thenuitics less than three hundred and fifty, and 
a tutor three hundred. These simple receipts 
and expenditure required constant vigilance and 
self-denial in the management of the institution, 
which was shortly affected from without bv the 
stoppage of the oommeroe of the town with Ca- 
nada in oonsequenoe of the non-intercourse po* 
Key of Jefferson, by the rivalry of Middkbury 
College, whioh was chartered in 1800,{ and by 



• ni«toricd IHwrnirP*, ii. It. 

t M» of e«aUrrf. qntitad hj 1h««Miiit WlMfWr. 

I Mlddk tnrj C-otWf* «m rnooungcd by thw fiieeeM of 11m 
AddlMia Cosnty Oranimar MIkmU uA th« vaUnl Atln of 
Om InUlllcoNt rMitn* tf Um dl>t \«\ to tok* ibt iMd Is die- 
MllMi. 7Im IUt. Jfi«inlak Alwai#r« wk» had bMn foniMeU4 
«ttliUMKlM«^«aitbe flntffMltel. la lSc6 Umis frws 



the Interference of the legidatnTe with the Tcrted 
rights under the charter. The University oat- 
grew these several diflSculties. The war ended ; 
it became strong enough to hold its own against 
all diversions; and the DartnKmth College legal 
decision liaving led to a better understanding of 
the rights of college property, the old charter was 
restored in its inti-gnty. AN hile under the more 
immediate control of the legi^^lnture the wants of 
the University were at least clearly indicatc<l by 
a committee conii>osed of the lion. Royal Tyler 
and the Hon. AV. C. Bradley, who reix>rted in 
favor of the api)ointment of new professorships 
of the learned languages, of law, belles lettres, 
diemistry, and mineralogy. During the war the 
college exercises were suspended and the faculty 
broken up. 

After the cstaMi^hment of peace, the Rot. 
Samuel Austin was elected prei^ident in 181 G. 
He was a native of Connecticut, bom in 1760, a 
graduate of Yale, subsc<iueiitly teacher of a gram- 
mar-school in New Ilaven, while he studied 
tlieology with the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwarda 
tlien settled there, next a valued clergvinan in 
Connecticut, and at the time of his call to the 
college settled in TTorcester, Mass., where he had 
preached since 1790. He was a man of earnest 
relipous devotion ; and his reputation in this par^ 
ticular, no kits than his e5i)ccial labors, serveil the 
institution, which was thought in danger of lay 
influences, from the immediate control of the le- 
gislature of its affairs. 

Dr. Austin resigned in 1821, despairing of re- 
viving the college, which was now gn :irly pre8»ed 
by financiid embarrassments. The bU^iM^nsion of 
the college appcflre<l at hand, when new vigor 
was infused, chiefly through the activity of Pro- 
fcf^sor Arthur L. Porter, whose services were 
soon acain required, on the destruction of the 
original colle^ro building by fire. The Rev. 
Daniel Haskell, a man of energy, was elected 
president, and was shortly succeeded, in 1825, by 
the Rev. AVillard Preston, of an amiable charac- 
ter, who again, in the next 3'ear, gave phice to 
the Rev. James >farsh, under whose auspices the 
fame of the institntion was to be largely In- 
ert ased. 

James Marsh, the scholar and philosopher, wai 
bom in Hartford, Vennont, July 19, 1794. HIa 
grandfather was one of the early settlers in the 
state, and its first lieutenant-governor. His father 
was a farmer; and it was amongst rural occupa- 
tions, for which he ever after entertained a long- 
ing, that the first eighteen rears of the life of the 
ftitnre nrofessor were na«sed. He was brought np 
to tlie nnrdy labor or the fnnn, and it was only 
upon the witlidrawal of his elder brother flvm 
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the oollege opportnnitkt tendered to him, tliaft 
he tamed his studies in that direction. He wm 
Admitted el Dertmonth in 1813, where lie pnr- 
wied the ancient limgnoget and litcratnre ^ith 
diligence; and where, under the iiifliiem^e ef a 
rolif^ous excitement which took place at the col- 
Ic^re, he became deeply devotional, which kd to 
his entrance at the tlieological sc*ho'>1 at Andover. 
lie passed a year there, and became a tutor in 
1818 at Dartmouth. After two vcar^s profitihly 
Fpent in this way he returned to Andover, taking 
a vis^it to Cambridjre by the way, for tlio sake of 
a candid view of tiie i^udioi be wai prosecuting. 
His conr^ at Andover wa« ].ilH>rious. Abstemi- 
ous in diet, and fru;;al of bis phvaical resources 
and the claims of society, be dev(»ted :d1 his pow- 
ers to learning. One of the fir^ fruits of the^e 
studies was an article on Anelent and Modern 
Poetry^ published in the North American Re- 
view for July, 1822, in which he exhibits the 
influences of Cliristiunity upon ihe later litera- 
ture. Gennan literature ha«l occupied much of 
his attention, and he prepared a translation of 
the work of Bcllcrman on the Geography of iX$ 
Scripture9y as he aftorwards employed bimiK^lf 
n]>on a venaon of Iledgewisch on ihQ'EUm^nts of 
Chronology, His mo^t important work in this 
way was his tran«lation of HerderV Spirit of Ht- 
hreie Poetry^ published in two volumes at Bur- 
lington, in 1838. 

From Andover he pas'^ed for awhile to the 
8onth, where he was engaged in the bnsine^ of 
tuition in Hampden Sidney College, in Virginia, 
with Dr. Rice. He sometinies preached, though 
he had little fondness or aptitude for this ** acting 
in public,*^ as he called it at the time. Turning 
his thoughts to the North, an editorial connexion 
was planned with the Christian Spectator^ a 
theological review at New Haven, a po>ition for 
which he was well qnalified, but it was not car- 
ried out In 1824 he was fc»rmally aptwinted to 
a professorship in Hampden Sidnev* ana the same 
year was ordained s minister, ilis entire con- 
nexion with this college lasted but three years, 
when he was appointed to the presidency of the 
University of Vermont in 1820, a |K>sition which 
he entered upon and occupic<1 till 1838, when he 
czohanged its duties for the professorship of Mo- 
rsd and Intellectual Philosophy in the same insti- 
tution. He held this till his death, July 8, 1842, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

It is by' his college labors and the philosophical 
pnblications which they elicited, as well as by 
nis noble personal influence upon his pupils, that 
Dr. Marsh is best known. He was one of the 
first to revive attention in the conntr^* to the 
sound Christian philosophy advocated by Cole- 
ridge, and illustrated in the writings of the old 
English divines, as cnntrailistinguished to the 
school of Locke. In the words of his faithfUl 
biographer. Professor T«)rrey,* "the prevailing 
doctrine of the day was, Understand, and then 
believe; while that which Mr. Marsh wonld sot 
forth, not as anything new, but as tlie old doc- 
trine of the church from the eariiest timeis was, 
** Believe, that ye may understand.** "8uch 
▼lews,** stdd Marsh, " may not indeed be learned 
fttim the superficial phllosopby of the Palelan and 
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Caledoniaii aehoob; hoi tiie ludher and moie 
spiritnal philosophy of tiie great EngUsh dirines 
o9r the seventeenth century abondantlr teaches 
tliem, both by precept and practice.** In acooid- 
anoe witli these views he pnhlislied In 1829 the 
first American edition of Coleridge*s Aids to Re- 
flection, as a book which answered hia pnrposei 
for which he wrote an able PreUmUary Euay. 
addres^id to ^ the earnest, niigle-hcarted lovers" 
of Christian, spiritual, and moral tnith. With 
the sa:iie view he e<lited a volome of Selections 
from the Old English Writers on Practical The- 
ology, which contained Howe*s Blessedness of the 
Righteous, and Bates's Fonr Last Tilings. 

His views of college study and discipline were 
those of a liberal-minded reformer, and were to a 
coa<iderable extent adopted by the iir4itatioo ever 
which he presided. He held tlmt the admission 
to colleges might be extended with advantage to 
those wlio could avail themselves only of a par- 
tial course; that a paternal discipline, basca on 
moral and soci«l influence, might be emuloTed; 
that the liberty of the powers of the inaividiial 
might be preserved under a general system of 
training ; that additional studies might oe prose- 
cnted bv the entcrnrising : and that bonors should 
be oonrorred on those only of real abilities and 
attaimnents. These were all liberal objects ; and 
as they were pursued with warmth and candor 
by Dr. Marsh, they gained him the respect and 
atfoction of the be^^t minds among his students, 
who have now carried his inflnence into the walks 
of active life. 

In addition to the writings which we have 
mentioned. Dr. Marsh published in 1829 a series 
of pa|jers in the Vermont Chronide^ signed ^Phi- 
lopolis,** on PopuUr Education. He wrote also 
for the Ckrintian Spectator a review of Professor 
Stuart's Commentary on the Hebrews, in whidi 
he did justice to the objects of the author. At 
the close of his life Dr. Mnrsh intrusted his manu- 
scripts to Professor Torrey of tiie University of 
Vermont, by whom in 1848 a volume of Remvns 
was published with a Memoir. It contains the 
author's college lectures on psycholojrr, aevenl 
philosophical e^^says, and theological discoonniL 
He had projected and partially executed a System 
of Logic, and meditated a matured treatise on 
psvchology. 

In 1838, on the retirement of Dr. Marsh from 
the presidency, the Rev. John Wheeler, of Wind- 
sor, Vermont, was appointed president A sub- 
scription which had been projected for tiie 
benefit of the college was now completed, and 
tlie sum of thirty thousand dollars obtained, 
which added largely to the practical ^cienOT of 
the institution. Other collections cf ftinds bava 
since been made, which have fiirther secured Ha 
prosperity. 

During the adminUtration of Dr. Whaelor, 
Professor Torrey succeeded Dr. Marsh Iq bis 
chair of moral and intellectual philosophy, the 
Rev. Cnlvin Pease waa elected professor of tfaa 
Ijitin and Greek Umguages, and the Rer. W. O. 
T. Sliedd professor cf EngUah fiteratttrab In 
\W Professor George W. Benedict, ft moat ac- 
tive supporter of the college weUar^ rssigiMd bis 
seat as professor of chemistry and natural hit- 
tory, after twenty-two yean* sarvlcee to tba !■• 
•titutlos. 
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President Vheoler rcsslgned in 1W8, and was 
Ru-cecdecl by the pre^iit iDcumlK'Ut, tlie Kcv. 
Wortliington Sinitlv. D.D^ of 8t, AlUan'R, Vt. 

On tlic l»t of Aujju^t, 18.>4, the semi-ceiiten- 
nbl anniveraory of the Uiuversity wat celebrated 
at Burlington. 

A iii^^torical di-«of»nrso wm delircrcil bv the 
former pre^ident, Dr. Wheeler, from which the 
iiiAterinls of this narralive have been mostly 
drawn. An oration, *• Our Lesson and our Work, 
or Spiritual Philosophy and Material Politics,** 
\r.i3 pronounced bv Mr. James R. Spalding; a 
poem by tlie Rev. 6.G. AVbeeler; while the a^so- 
ci::tiotts' of the In-nitutiim were recalled in the 
after dinner festivities, with an honest pride in 
the favorite pliilosophy of the University. 

In the course of tlie Ilistorical Address Dr. 
Wheeler gave the following sketch of the oonrse 
of study projected by Dr. Marsh and his asso- 
ciates, for the institution. 

^The principal divi>ionsor departments of a 
course of collegiate study are set forth in the 
liws of the Univen-ity. They are four: first, the 
dfjiartment of English literature; second, tlie 
dc}Mirtnient of languages ; tliird, that of the ma- 
thematics and physics; fourth, that of political, 
moral, and intellectual philosophy. Every year, j 
during my personal connexiim with the Univer- 
sity, the synopsis was cnrefully examineil, always j 
in 'reference to its v>ractical execution, and com- j 
monly in reference also to its theoretic excellence, 
llow'nmch this means and involves, few can un- 
derstand, wIjo were not members of the fiiculty. 
If this course of stu<ly is carefully examined, it 
will be found to contain, perhai>s, what no other 
course of collegiate study in the United States 
has so fully attempted. It seeks to give a cohe- 
rence to tfie various studies in eacli dei>artn)ent, 
so that its several parts shall present more or 
kss the unity, not of an aggregation, nor of ajnxta- 
)K>sition, nor of a merely logiad arrangement, but 
of a nataral develotanent, and a growth ; and 
tlierefore tlie study of it, rightly pursued, would 
be a growing and enlarging process to the mind 
of the student. It was intended also, that these 
deiiartments of study should have a coherence of 
greater or less practical use with each other. 
Tlie highest department, tliat of philosophy, it 
was intended, should be, now the oscillating 
nerve, that should connei't the various studies 
together, during the analytical instruction In 
each ; and now the einboK>ming atmosphere that 
should snrrouud and inteqienetrate the whole 
and each in its synthetical teachings. In ]>hilo- 
Fophy the course' began with crystallography — 
the lowest form of organization — and discuMod 
tlie laws of all fonns, that is, the geometry of all 
material existence. It proceeded to the laws of 
vegetable life, as the next higliest; to the laws 
of animal life, that is to physiology, as the next; 
tlk^nce to iisychologT, and the connexion of the 
senses with tlie Intellect ; — thence to the tolence 
of logic — ^tlie laws of the Intellect^ — ^In the acqui- 
sition and In tlie cominunioatlon of knowledge, 
that is, the laws of univerMil thought, as seen In 

language and grammar; and tlience to metaphy- 
slcis as the higliest and hist f4>rm of siieoulatlve 

rca'^Nilnff, or of cimtemplatlon. VTIthin this (lale 

It considered tlie spiritiml cliarnctvriiitics of liu* 

mauity, as dlstlngiui«1iOil frmu all otlier exist- 



ences. FnHn this position moral science was 
seen to isMie ; the ground of the fine arts was 
examined and made intelligible; the principlek 
of political science, as grounded in tlie truths of 
reason, but realized under the fonns of the un- 
derstanding, was unfoKletl, and natural and re- 
vealed religion was shown to oixjn the path 
where rea<^>n liad reached her termination, to 
glory, honor, and immortality.** 

CHARLES SPRAGUE 
Was bom in Bost«>n, October 26, 1701. His fa- 
ther, a native of Ilingham, Mass., where the fand- 
ly had lived for five generations, was one of those 
si*irite<l Whigs of the Revolution who engaged in 
the adventure of throwing overlMiard the tea in 
Bohton liarbor. II is m<»ther, Joanna Tliayer of 
Braintree, is spoken of for her original i)0\ver8 of 
mind and her mfiiience in the development of her 
son^s talents. The latter was educated at the 
Franklin school at Boston, where he had tor one 
of his teachers, Lemuel Shaw, now the Chief-jus- 
tice of Massachusetts. By an accident at this 
time he lost the use of his left eye. At thirteen, 
he entered a mercantile house engaged in the im- 
portation of dry-gix>ds; and in lbl6, at the age 
of twenty-five, formed a partnership with his em- 
ployers, Messrs. Thaver and Hunt, which was 
continiKHl till 1820, wlien he became a teller in the 
State Bank. On the establishment of the Globe 
Bank in 1825, he was chosen its cashier, im office, 
the duties of which he has discharged with exem- 
phinr fidelity to the present day. 

Ilalleck, another |>ootic;i1 cas'hier by the way, 
has siglied over this ^ bank note world*^ and the 
vi:dons of the romantic (jast, now tliat 

Noble name and cultured land. 
Palace and park and va<^sal band. 
Arc powcriou to the notes of hand 
Ot ilothichild or the Barings. 




But we may be contented with the ebanga If 
bank offloci iirodnoe many such poeta. 
Spragoe, says hit reoent Uographer, Ifr. Loriof, 
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*^ (Ifires to AokfM>wMj!« hit honuige to the Klne, 
in tlic vcn* tcini»1e of the RKmey cliaDgiTj; end 
cnji>y^ attlie Kiine time, the iikmI favoring iii- 
Fpirations of the foniier, ami the iiiilimitcd cuiifi- 
(Icni-e of tlie latter. Tlie Globe Bank has never 
failcil to niuke a ilivitlend; an«l its cashier ha^ ne- 
ver failed to be St hi^ station on the very day 
when tho bookji Were opened for Uie porpoM U> 
this ijcriod/** 

The poetical writinpi of \fr. Spra^ie, of which 
there has been a recont editioii, published by 
Ticknor in 1850, ci»n«i*it of a series of t))eatric:d 
prize addre<4«ses which first pave the poet c<.lehri- 
ty; a "Shakesj»eare Ode" delivered at the Bea- 
ton theatre in 1823, at the exhibition of a |>age;iTtt 
in hiMior of tlie i;reat dminatir^t; his chief ikk'iii, 
Curiosity^ delivered before the Phi IWta Kappa 
S«Kiuty of Harvard, in 1)529 ; a centennial ode the 
following year on tlie celebration of the i>etile- 
inetit of Boston, and a i)uiiil)er of poeiiis chivlly 
on occasional topics which the autbur^s care and 
ability have rendered of }K*nnancnt interesL 

The dramatic odes are elepint polished com- 
pofiitions and |io*vse*3* a certain cha>te eloanenoe 
which is a characteristic of all the author^s pro- 
dactions. 

•• Curiosity" is a sncoession of pleasing pictures 
i11ur«trating this univen>al j>assion in the various 
means, low and elevated, taken for its gratitica- 
tion. Tho execution of tlie culprit, the pulpit, the 
fashionable preach«:r, the stage, the pre&s, the 
learned pursuits of tho antiquarian, the idle hu- 
mors of the sick chaml)er, the scandal and gof^sip 
of social life ; the incentives and delights of fo- 
reign travel ; the earnest seeking of the eve of 
fosth into the mysteries of the future world: — 
tliese all pass in rvWew before the reader, and are 
touched with a skilful hand. 

The Centennial Ode is a warm tribute to the 
Tirtucs of the Pilgrim Fathers, with an animated 
sketch of the progress of national life since. 

A civic Fourth of July Oration delivered in 
Boston in 1825, and an address in 1827, before 
the Massachusetts Society for the enppression of 
intemperance, are two vigorous prose oompod* 
tions, publinbed ^ith the autlior^s poetical writ- 
ings. 

rsm nouMrs— awm» at trc eranve «rnR PAaa aba- 
na,lttL 

Wlicn mitred Zeal, in wild, unholy days, 
Bared his red arm, and bade the iagot blaze. 
Our patriot sires the nilgrim sail anfuried» 
And Freedom pointed to a rival world. 

Where prowled the woU^ and where the hunter 
roved. 
Faith raised her altan to the God she loved ; 
Toil, linked with Art* explored eocb savage wild, 
The lofty forest bowed, the desert smiled ; 
The startled Indian o*er the mountains flew, 
The wigwfim vaiii«h«d, a:id the village grew; 
Ta-ttc reared her domes, fair Scienee spread her page, 
And Wit and Genius gatJiered round the Stage! 

Tlie Stage 1 where Fancy sits, ereative queen. 
And waves her sceptre o*er lifeli roimie scene; 
Where young-eyed Wonder comes to feast bis sight. 
And quaff instruction while he drinks delight— 
Tlie Stag«>t— that tliivads each labyrinth of the soul. 
Wakes hiughtei's peid and bids Uie tesrdrop roU; 

• H«Bai«4 BeMoa Omlei% f^ «& 



Thai shooU at Folly, meeks proud Fashion's skve^ 
Uncloaks the hypocrite, aad oruids the kaaviu 

The child of Genius, catering for the Sta^i^ 
Rifles the wealth of every clime and age 
He speaks! tlie sepulchre rei^igns lier prey. 
And eriinson life runs through the sleeping elav. 
Tlie wave, the gibbet, aitd the battle>ficld. 
At his comnwnd, their festering tenants yield 
Pule, bleeding Love comes weeping from the tomb, 
Tliut kindred softness may bewail her do»m ; 
Murders dry bones, reelothed, desert the dus^ 
Tliat after tunes may own his sentence Just ; 
F<»rgotten Wisdom, freed from death's cmbiaei^ 
Reads awfal leasutis to another raee ; 
And the mad tyrant of sotue ancient shore 
llere warns a world that ho can curse no mora. 

May this fair dome, ia classic beonty reared. 
By Worth be lionorc 1, and by Vice he feared ; 
^V chastened Wit here bend to Virtue** eoase, 
Rcdect her image, and re|>cat her laws; 
And Guilt, that slumberi o*cr the sacred page 
iiate his own likeaeis, shadowed from the Stage! 

Here let the Guardian of the Drama sit. 
In righteous judgment o*er the realms of wit 
Not his the shame, with servile pen to wait 
On private friendship, or on private hate ; 
To Aatter fools, or Satire's javelin dait, 
Tip{»ed with a lie, at proud Ambition's heart : 
Uis be the nobler task to herald forth 
Young, blushing Merit, and no^leeted Worth; 
To brand the page where Goodness finds a sneer, 
Aad Ush the wretch that breathes the treason her«l 

Here sholl bright Genius win|; hie eagle flight. 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes.€f Ug'it, 
Till high in mental worids, from vidgar kea 
He soars, the wonder and the m4de of own. 
Ck>ld Censure here to deeentMirth shall bow. 
And Bigotry unbend his monkish brow. 
Here T^il shall pause, his ponderous sledge throva 

And Beauty bless each strain with melting eye; 
Grief, too, m fiction lost, shaQ eeose to weep 
And all the world's rude carea be laid to sleepi 
Each polished seene shall Taste and Truth approre. 
And the Stage triumph in the people*! love. 



An OdtwmmMlktStiai TytmudairmHMi 
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a>brasfifi 
dhorttoUt 

When, from the sacred garden driven, 

Man fled before hb BIaker*a wrath. 
An ar.ffel left her place in heaven. 

And crossed the wandercr^s snnless path. 
TwasArt! sweet Art! new radiance Woke- 

Where her light foot flew o'er the ground. 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke^ 

" The Cune a Blessing ahaU be feuud.^ 

She led him through the tracUcss wild. 

Wliere noontide sunbeam never blaBsd; 
The thistle shrunk, the harvest smiled. 

And Nature gladdened as shegaasd. 
Eulh's thousand tribes of living things 

At Art's eomraand, to him are given ; 
The villain grows, the city springs, 

Aad pmnt their spires of nith to heaven. 

He rends the oak— and bidsHrid«b 

Tofpiard the slmresita beauty graced ; . 
He smites the roek<— upheaved m prid% 

See towers of strength and domes eClasI^ 
EaKh's teeming eaves th«r wealth reveal. 

Fire b«:an hb banner on the wavs^ 
He Uds the mortal poboo heal. 

And laapa triumphant e*er the §M9% 
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II« idneki Om peark tint gtnd tlie dMp^ 

▲dmiriDg Bc»uty*s Up to fill ; 
He breaks the stubborn marble's sleep. 

And now mocks his Cn*ator*s skilL 
With thoughts that swdl his glowing soul. 

He bi«ls the ore illume the page. 
And, pronilly teoniiog Tiine's control. 

Commerces with an uubom age. 



In fidik of flir he writes his i 

And treads the chambert of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, and gmsps the fiame 

That quirers round the Turone on high, 
li war renowned, in peace sublime. 

He moves in sreatiie^ and in graee ; 
Hjs power, f ubdning space and time, 

Lmks r«dm to roim, and race to race. 



«■> WAT¥Tf¥Si F»0« CCXMSITT. 

Withdraw yon curtain, look witliia that room, 
Where all is si)lendor, yet where all is f^loom : 
Why weeps that motliert why, in pensive mood. 
Group noiseless round, tliat little, lorely brood ! 
The battledoor is still, laid by each book. 
And the harp slnnibers in its customed nook. 
Who hath done this? what cold, unpitying foe 
Hath made this house the dwelling-place of wuc9 
Tis he, the husband, father, lost in eare, 
(Xer that sweet fellow in his emdie there: 
The gallant bark that rides by yonder strand 
Bears him to-morrow from his native land. 
Why turns he, half unwilling, from his home. 
To tempt the ocean, and the earth to mam 9 
Wealth he can boast a miser's sigh would hush. 
And health is laughing in that ruddv blush; 
Friends spring to greet him, and he has no fo^— 
So honored and to blessed, what bids htm gof^> 
His eye must see, his foot each spot must tread. 
Where sleeps the dust of earth's recorded d«sd ; 
Where rise the monuments of ancient time^ 
Pillar and pyramid in age sublime ; 
The Pagan s temple and the Churchman's tower, 
War*s bloodiest plain and Wisdom's greenest bower; 
An that his wonder woke in school-boy tiiemes^ 
All that his foney fired in Touthlul dreams : 
Wliere Soerates onee taught he thirsts to stray. 
Where Homer poured his ererlastinff lay ; 
Fkom Virgil's tomb he longs to plucK one flower, 
By Avon's stream to live one moonlight hour; 
To pause where England " gamers up" her greats 
And drop a patriot's tear to Alilton's fate; 
Famc^s living masters, too, he must behold. 
Whose deeds slull blason.with the best of old; 
Kations eompore, their laws and eustoms seap. 
And read, wherever spread, the book of Man ; 
For these he ffoes» self-banished from his hearth. 
And wrings the hearts of all he loves on earth. 

Yet say, shall not new Joy those hearts inspire^ 
When, grouping round the rature winter fire^ 
To hear the wonders of the world they bum. 
And lose his absence in hb glad return I— 
Return t—«lasl he shall return no more. 
To bless his own sweet home, his own proud shorts 
Look onee again— eold in his eabin now, 
Death's finger^nark is on hb pallid brow ; 
No wife stood by, her patient wateh to keep^ 
To smile on him, then turn awar to weep: 
Kind woman's ph^e rough manners supplied. 
And diared the wanderer's blessing when he died. 
Wrapped in the raiment that it hmg murt wear. 
Hia body to the deek they slowly bear: 
Even there tho spirit that I sing is im^ 
ne erew look on with sad, but euriooi view ; 
TheMttiof wa flings nnmd hie (iu«wettniy^ 



O'er the broad oeeaa not a ripple playa; 
How eloquent, how awful, in ito power. 
The silent lecture of death's sabbath-boor 
One voice that silence breaks— the prayer la said. 
And tlie last rite man pays to man is paid; 
The pla»hing waters msA his restinc-place^ 
And fold Iiim round in one long, eola embraee ; 
Bright bubbles for a moment sparkle o'er, 
Tlien break, to be, like him, beheld no i 



Down, countless fathoms down, he sinks to sleep. 
With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep. 



We are but two— the other* sleep 
Through Death's untroubled night; 

We are but two— O, let us keep 
The link that binds us bright I 

Heart leaps to heart — the sacred ilood 

Ukat warms us is the same; 
That good old man— his honest blood 

Alike we fondly claim. 

We in one mothei's anus were locked— > 

Long be her love repaid ; 
In the same cradle we were rocked. 

Round the same hearth we played 



Our boyish sports were all the 
Each little ioy and woe ;— 

Let raauhood keep alive the flame. 
Lit up so long aga 

Wc are but two— be that the band 

To hold us till we die ; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 

TiU side by side we Ue. 



Addruui is hM SwaOom tMatJhw into th» Ckamnatif Moe$ 
Ckmreh dnrimg jHivi»4 Afrvioi. 

Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven t 

Ye have no need of prayer, 
Te have no sins'to be forgiven. 

Why perch ye here. 
Where mortals to their Maker bead! 

Can your pure apirits fear 
The Qod ye never eould offend I 

Te never knew 
Tlie erimes for which we eome to weepi 

Penance is not for you. 
Blessed wanderers of the upper dmp. 

To you *t is given 
To wake sweet Nature's untaught lay^ ; 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To ehirp away a lifo of praisei 

Then spread eaeh wing. 
Far, for above, o'er the lakes and laadi^ 

And Join the choirs that sin^ 
In yon bine dome not reared with hands. 

Or.if yesUy, 
To note the consecrated hov. 
Teach me the airy waT, 
And let me try your enYiea paver. 

Above the crowd. 
On upward wings eould I but fly. 
rd bathe in yon bright dond. 
And seek the stars that gem th« sky. 

Twere Heaven Indeed 
Throogh fields ef traekless light to aoMv 
On Nature's ehanns to feed, 
Aad K«taN% owa great God odotik 



vmx s. siooiJBvn: 
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Cbabues Javu BrBAOVi, a am of th» preoad* 
lag, has also written \enms ia a dcBeala tm af 
aeatiaieat. Ona of Uiesa it aptithti— 



*■ Tkift boQM to l€t r— «> kmf th« 

1 vcfit mcTxmm to mo 
If it were dull, or dork, or 

Or wUot the coum eould ba 

The porlor was a pleaunt littlo fOOTi; 

Tb« chambers snug and lii^ht^ 
lite kiuben was quiU neat and ahoerful too^ 

Although 'twas altnodt nighL 

Mr mind was •omewhai ia a thoaghtlid mood, 

^ on o broken ehair, 
I ant me down to moraliM awhBo 

Upon the aileace thera 

How many changing aconea of lifB, thot^ght I, 

Til is aolilude recallal 
JoY*« ringing laugh and aorrow'a araothered moaa, 

kave echoed from these wallsl 
Here in thia parior, jovial frtoodi hara met 

On many o winter's night ! 
Ripe ale has foamed, and thia old ratkj gmto 

Sent forth a cheerful light 

Here stood the sofa, whereupon hoawooad 

Some youog and loving pair I 
Here hung the clock that timed tho laatcaraas. 

And kL>s upon tho stair I 

These chambers might relate a Taricd talo^ 

Could the dumb walla find breath; 
Of healthful slumber, awl of wakeful pain — 

The birth-cry and the iaatk 

8orae crusty bachelor haa hori^ periiapit 

Crept grumbling into bed; 
Some ithrcnsied Ciiutile desperately eoogfal 

To hide his aching head. 
S>^ne modest girl has here uorobed tke eharma 

Too pure for vulgar view ; 
Some bride haa tasted here the aweels of lov^, — 

And curtain lectures, ioa 

This liUle studio haa seen the lofl 

Of some poor poetV brain. 
His morn of hope, his disappoiated day. 

And bitter night of paia. 

Or else some well paid preacher haa wrought out 

His hundredth paraphraae; 
Or some old bookworm trimmed his lamp^ to read 

The tale of other daya 

And what are they to whom this wm a home? 

How wide have they bean cast» 
Who aathered here around tha aoctal board. 

And sported in daya peail 

How many disUnt memorim have turaad 

To this deserted spoil 
Beealling errors and reviving jeja 

That eannot be fergotl 

Toung love may here have haaved its dying sigh. 

When angry words were oioken ; 
Domestic tvranny may here aave reigned. 

And tender hearts have brokea. 

Perehaaee some mother, aa aha paasm by. 

May east a lingering gaae 
Upoa tha scene oif many a happier hour, 

Tha home of her yaaag daya 

Aad what are they who aait win in tUe vaid 

Withbaey,miiayU«it 
Win thie beeooM a honm of lumoy peaoi^ 

Or aaa of wrelahed mifci^^ 



U eeber thought, I left the Mtaat 

And gladly soucht my own ; 
Aad when 1 passed aezt week, apea the daor 

1 aaw the aanw «f— Browa. 

LTDIA H. mOOCMMET. 
Ltdia Huxtlet, tha daughter and attlycUd of 
Ezekiel Huntley and Sophia Weatwarth, waa 
born at Norwich, Cocn^ September 1, 1791. 
Her father, who bore a part m tha war of tha 
Kevohaion, was a man of worth and henerolanoa. 
His wife possessed thoee well hnlanoed, nnobtm- 
sive virtues of character which mafkad tha Kaw 
England hidy of tha oldan taam. 

Among tlio happiest inflaeooet atte n di ag tha 
cliildhood of their daaghter, was tha coltivatiad 
fiociety of Madam Lauirop, the widow of Dr. 
Daniel Lothrop, and the daughter af tha Hon. 
John Talcott, of Hartford, who held for a raeeaa 
sion of years tlia oflloe of G ovaraor of Oon- 
necticnt Mr. Huntley, having diaiga of har 
estate, resided with his separata fionily under her 
roof, and in that fine M manaon their duld waa 
bom. Her precocity was exhibited ia readiag 
floently at the ago of three, and aompoong rimpla 
ven«e:s at seven, smooth in ihythm. and of an IB- 
variable religious isentimait As she grew older, 
she profite<i by the society of tha diiti u guh h ad 
visitors who sought tha horaitabla home; and 
received in addition every aavaatiga of adnea- 
tion which could then be obtained. 

When Miss Huntley was fourteen, sha had tha 
misfortune to lose her veoerabla finenjl, who Aad 
at the ripe age of eigh^-nina. Sha oonUnaed 
her studies until her nineteenth Tear, when At 
put into exeontion a phut sha had longoontaittpla- 
ted, of engogingin the woricof lastmetion. Aa> 
sociating hersc& with her most inHmata fnend. 
Miss Ann Maria Hyde, whosympathiaed wannly ia 
her scheme, a school was opened for yoong lami^ 
and conducted with great sueoess for two yeariL 

In 1814 Miss Huntley was indaeed to aon- 
mence a select school at Hartford, under tha 
auspices of influential relatiTes of her early friend, 
Mrs. Lathrop. Bamoving to that eitY,she be- 
came an inmate in the mansioo of Mrs. Wada- 
worth, the widow of Goloiiel Jeremiah Wada- 
worth, a lady of high inteDectaal and moral 
worth. It was at the sogmtion, and under tlia 
auspices of a son of this lady, Daniel Wadswartii, 
£sq^ who had known Misi Huntley from her 
infancy, that a selection from lier wxitiags ap- 
peared in 1815. MffralPiecmiMFtamaitdrsrm. 
the title of Miss Huntley*8 Tolume, aflfords a sood 
mdication to its eontents, afanost aO of tha slioit 
poems which it contains having a direct aiond 
purpose In view. The prose essays are introdueed 
by the remark, that thqr were addressed ta ^a 
number of yomig ladies aader her care,** and tiia 
writer, throughout the fofanna. aeems to have had 
hw Tooition of teadier in Viaw. A poem am 
General St Glair, ""ne^feeled and focgottan by 
his country, poor and ia obscaxity, oo ona of llie 
Alleghany monntalna" shows tha stvmpathy iri& 
patriodo and national topiaswhieh naachm 
iaed her enUre llteiaiy aareer. The ydn 
well rsoeivad, and led la tha aathof^ 
meat as a eontribntor to Tariaaa periodlaafaT 

la the sainmer af 1810 Mli« Hantley bcai 
tU wifoof llr.aiavlie HgoaiMjiar 
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eOncated and aooomplishcd merchant of IlartforiL 
Tbcy removed to a beautiful ronil reaideoce over- 
looking tbe eit y, where they resided fur neaiiy 
twenty yean* 



/. " 






In 18SS Mrs. Sigoumev published Trait$ ^fths 
A^origine$^ an historical \tofi\\\ in five cantos. 
A collection of her luiscellaiicitus poems av:is 
made about the same time in London, under tlie 
^e of JLaya from the WcsL In 1824 nlie pub- 
fished a volume in prose, A Skttch of Conneeiitut 
Forty Ytan Since. These were followed in rapid 
SQOoession by Letter* to Young LailUe and Let- 
ten to Motherey a collection of poem»* and of prose 
tales, and Poetry for Children. In 1836 Ztnzev^ 
iarff and Other FoeMef appeared. The opening 
and chief production of the collection introdnoea 
US to the beantiful vale of Wyoming, and after an 
eloquent tribute to ita scenery and historic fame, 
to the missionary Zinzeudorf^ doubly noble by 
ancestral rank and self-sacrificing labor, engaged 
in his mis!^ionary exertions among the Indians. 
We meet him striving to adniinir^ter consolation 
by the couch of the dying chief; beneath the wide- 
spreading elm addressing tlie multitude on the 
subject of Ids mission, the weKare of their souls; 
at hia quiet devotions in his tent, watched by as- 
sassins who blirank back from their purpose aa 
they saw the rattlesnake glide past hia &et nn- 
banning and unharmed, so calm and absorbed 
was the good man in his duty, the messengers of 
death returning to the grim f«vage prophet who 
had sent them on tlieir errand, with the reply, 
that the stranger was a god. The poem closes 
with the deimrtare of ZinzendoHTat a later period 
from the infant city of Philadelphia, and an elo- 
qnent tribute to missionary labor, eomUned with 
an esbortation to Christian vnion. 

The remaining poems are descriptive of natural 
soeneiT, oommemorative of deinrted friends, ver- 
rifications of scrijiture narratives, or inculcative 
ef scripture trntlu A warm sympathy with mis- 
sionary effort, and with philanthropio kbor of 
every description, is numifest in afl. 

In 1841 Poeakontae and Other Poem$t ap- 
peared. The Pocahontas is one of the longest 



(extending to fifhr-ns fUnzas ef nine finea each) 
and also most sacoi'r«<^ of tlie author^s produo- 
tiona. It opens with a beautiful picture id the 
vague and snadowy iv|io>e of nature, which tlie 
inuigination conceives as the condition of the New 
World prior to the pt^i^-s^ion of its shores by tlio 
Eastern voyagers. We have then presented tlie 
landing at Janie<town, and the worshin in the 
church quickly r:iis<-d hv the pious liand:^ of the 
colonist*. The iuu>ic wluch formed a part of 
their daily service of oKinnon pmyer attracts the 
ear of the Indian, and thus luiturally niul lieau- 
tilully brings Powliatan and his dnu^Iiter on the 
Hiene. The re:^ne uf Cnptain Smith is but 
slightlv alluded to, tlie writi-r preferring to dwell 
upon tlie less liacLney«^l if not equally picturesone 
scenes before her, in tl.^o life of her heroine. We 
have her visit of wnmi!.:r to the £ngli^h, her bap- 
tism, reception in En^^:.nil, marriage, quiet do- 
mestic life, and eariy «2«uth, all presented in an 
animated and sympath«-tic manner, frequently in- 
terrupted by passages i«f retl^^otion in Mrs. Sigour- 
ney^a best vem. The rvniaining poems are simi- 
lar in character to the contents of the volumes 
already noticed. 

Ple^isant 3Ien*orieerf Pleasant Lande^ published 
in 1842,* is a volunie of recollections in prose 
and poetry, of fauMKis and ]iicturesqne scenes 
viMted, and of hospitalities received during an 
Enrol lenn tour in lS4o. The greater portion of 
the *^ Memories^ arc devoted to England and Scotr 
land. The poems are d^-scriptive, reflective, and 
occasionally in a spt»nive vein. During this so- 
journ in Euroi>e, tw«> vi..!uracs uf Mrs. Sigourney^s 
poenks were published in London. Among tne 
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gifts and tokens of kindness which greeted tho 
author fhvm various «U>:iuguishtfd persona, was a 
siilendid diamond bracvkc from the Queen of the 

Myttie^ ^t\ atUr ErMtiye mnd Sketehee^ ip- 



LTDIA EL SGOURinCT. 



18T 



pcfired in IBIA. In 1848 a elioioe edition of the 
nnihor's Tiii>ccllane<MW poefwwaa publiati>oO, with ; 
illustruiioiis fruiii ihe jiencil of Darley. In 1800, 
tlie tU-iiili of her oiilv >*>n^ and, with the exception I 
of a dau^xliUT, only cliUd, a youth of much pnimi<c, j 
at the early o;re of ninclt'cn, was followed by the 
publication of Th4 Fndtd Ilope^ a touching and 
beauti^'ul niciiKnlo of her sevoro bereavi-raenL 
MrsJ. Si;:«»urii*-y has feince published, Tks MV«/«r» 
JTbrne, aud Other Pocoui^ oiid a ffroccful volume 
of pro^ s^kctche* ciitilltMl, PomI Meridian 

Mrs. Si^rourncy h;is bccii one of the most volu- 
minous of American feiiuile writers, liavin;? pob- 
li:ihed from forty to fifty dilTcreiit voJumeii .♦ 

Her iao.»t su<res-ful efforts are her occ^i^ional 
p«>cms which aUmnd in pas'ia;rw of ean»e>t, well 
expre>j»ed thoui'ht, and exhibit in their jpniver 
moods a pathos c^>nibined with hopeful resigna- 
tion, characteristic of the mind trained by ex- 
ercise in belf-know]e<lge and self-contrriL Thejr 
|iossess enorpy and variety. Mn. Sigoumey* 
wide and earne-jt sympathy witli all topics of 
friendship and philanthropy is always at llio 
service of these interests, while her command 
of versification enables her to present them with 
ease and fluency. 

**1Tow cftn the r^ men be fonrottan. whIU so maay of our 
tUte» and tcrrltuiiiA. bays Uki-S and riven» an tBd«UUj 
stampod bj iiam«s of tbelr gtrliif f ** 

Vc 6 ly they all hare nossed away. 

That noble race and brave, 
Tliat their liffUt eanoes have vaniihed 

Fnim oflF tlie crested wave ; 
Tint 'mid the forest* where they reamed 

Tliere rings no hooter's sliout. 
Bat their name is oo your watery 

Ye may not wash it out 

Tis where Ontario's billow 

Like Ocean's surge is eurled. 
Where strong Niiigara's thuodert wake 

The echo of the worid. 
Where red Missouri briogeth 

Rich tribute from tlie west, 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

On green Virgioia's breast 

Ye say their cone-like eabins, 

That clustere^l o'er the vale. 
Have fled nway like withered leave), 

Before the autumn gale. 



F<mro«T't it4>rk*. In t1>e cird<r of iht-lr |*iiT>Ucai|ftn :— Mnjml 
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Wfi^iTf^m llimie in<1 HiUtT P'^m*. FimI MiNdlan- ^q>hL|l 
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But their memorj fivelh en ye«r hilK 
Their baptism on your shere^ 

Tour everlastiog rivert apeak 
Their dialeei of yorsi 

Old MaMaehusetta weart it» 

Within her lordly erown. 
And broad Ohio beara H^ 

Amid his voung renown ; ^ 
Connecticut nntli wreathed it 

Where her quiet foliage wavea^ 
And bold Kentucky breatlied it hoarse 

Through all her ancieni eavea 

Waehosei hides its lingering voiee 

Within his rocky heart, 
And Alleghany ^ves its tone 

ThrougUouUiu lofty chart; 
Monadnock on his forehead hoar 

Doth seal the saered trust, 
Tour mountains build their monoBMat 

Though ye destroy their dust 
Te eaU these red-browed brethren 

The insects of an hour, 
Crushed like the notdeaa worm amid 

Tlie regions of their ^wer ; 
Te drive them from their fathenT Undi^ 

Ye break of faith the seal. 
But can ye from the court of Heaven 

Exclude their last appeal I 
Te see thdr unresisting tribea, 

With toilsome tteu and slow. 
On through the trncklem desert pae^ 

A caravan of woe ; 
Think ye the Eternals ear ia deaft 

Ilis ueeplesa vision dim! 
Think ye the somTs blood mav not ery 

FVom that far land to him I 



Mom on her rosy eouch awoka^ 

Enchantment led the hour. 
And mirth and music drank the dewa 

That freshened Beauty's flower,^ 
Then from her bower of 6tep delight^ 

I heard a youuc girl sing, 
■* Oh. speak no ill <tf poetry. 

For *tia a holy thipg." 
The eun in noon^y heat rose high. 

And on with heaving br e a st, 
I saw a weary pilgrim toil 

Unpitied and unUest, 
Tet still in trembling measurea flowed 

Forth from a broken string, 
•* Oh, speak no ill of poetry. 

For *tis a holy Uung." 
Twaa uigfat, and Death the eurtaint drew, 

'Mid agony aevere, 
While there a willing spirit went 

Home to a glorious sphere, 
T«t still it sighed, even when waa ^read 

The waiting Angel's wing, 
- Oh, speak no ill of poetry. 

For 'tis a holy thing.* 



Tet, "mid their earca» one hallowed dome tlicj 
reared. 

To nuiee devotion's eoiiteerated ilame; 
And there a wondt^ring world of forests heard, 

Fir»t borne in solemn ehant, Jehovah's naaaa; 
First temple to his service, ref^ dear 
From strong afflietion and the aflea'a tear, 

llow swelled the eaered long, la ghid aealaim: 
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Kngland, vweei moUitrl mmy a ferrent prmy^r 



var^ Bvamum, 



There pound iU prmiM to Heaven for all thy loT« . -AbM««ltke^ telttoi 



And they vho "neath the Tsulted roof had bowed 

Of aome proud iniii»ter of the olden time. 
Or vhere the vast cathedral towards the cloud 

R4*ared its dark pile in symmetry sublime. 
While throogh the storied pane the nmbeam 

played. 
Tinting tlie pavement with a glorious shade, 
2sow breathed from humblest fane their ancient 
chime: 
And learned they not, His presence sure might 
dwen 
With every seeking soul, though bowed in lowUcrt 
edit • 

Tei not quite unadorned their house of prayer : 

The fragrant ofTsprinff of the genial mom 
They duly brought; and fondly offered there 
The bud that trembles ere the rose b bom. 
The blue clematis, and the jasmine pale. 
The scarlet woodUoe, waving in the gale. 

The rhododendron, and the snowy thorn. 
The rich magnolia, with its foliage nir, 
High priestess of the flowers, whose censer fills the 
air. 
Might not such incense please thee. Lord of love f 
Thou, who with bounteous hand dost deign to 
diow 
Some foretaste of thy Paradise above, 

To cheer the way-worn pilgrim here below f 
Bidd'st thou "knid parching sands the flow'ret 

meek 
Strike its frail root and raise its tinted cheek, 

And the slight pine defy the arctic snow. 
That even tlie skeptic's froseti eye may see 
Ob Kature*s beauteous page what lines she writes 
ofTheel 
What groups, at Sabbath mora, were hither led! 

Dejected men, with disappointed frown, . 
Spoiled youths^ the parents^ darling and their 
dread. 
From castles in the air hurled ruthless down. 
The sea-bronzed mariner, the warrior brave^ 
The keen gold-gatherer, grasping as the gnve ; 
Oft, 'mid these mouldering walls, which nettles 
crown. 
Stem breMU have looked their purpose and been 
still. 
And contrite nsirito knelt» to lean th^ ICaker^f 
will 

HeK, in his surplice white, the pastor stood, 
A holy man, of countenance serene. 

Who, 'mid the quaking earth or fiery flood 
Unmoved, in troth's own panoply, had been 

A fair example of hia own pure creed ; 

Patient of error, pitiful to need. 
Persuasive wisdom in his thonghtftil mien. 

And in thatTeacher^s heavenly meekness blessed, 
Who Uved his follower^ feet with towel-girded 
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Ifuslevponthebreeiel the savage itoye 
Hia flying arrow as the strain goes by ; 

He stortsl he listens ! lost In deep amaie. 
Breath half-eupprested, and liKhtoiug in hia eye. 

Have the clouds mken I Do the spirits rise 

ftcm bis dead frthenT gmves^ with wadering 



Oft doth he muse, 'neaih mldnighCs solenm dcy, 
Ob those deep tones, which, rising o'er tlie sod, 
Bora forth, from hiU to hilt, the white MB*B hyiui 
toGod. 



The bright and blooming mora of youth 

Hath foded from the sky. 
And tlie fresh garlands of our hope 

Are withered, sere, and dry ; « 
O Thou, whose being hath no end, 

Wh<tse years can ne'er decay. 
Whose strenffth and wisdom are our trust. 

Abide with us^ we pray. 

Behold the noonday son of life 
Doth Mck its western bound. 

And Cut the lengthening shadovrs cast 
A heavier sloom around. 

And all the slow-morm lamps are dead. 
That, kindling round our way. 

Gave flckle promises of joy- 
Abide with us, we pray. 

Dim eve draws on, and many a friend 

Our eariy path that blessed. 
Wrapped in Uie ceremeuii of the tombw 

Have laid them down to rest ; 
But Thou, the Everlasting Friend, 

Whose Spirit's glorious ray 
Can gild the dreary vale of death. 

Abide with us, we pray. 



tna aABLV MVatrWtMD, 

Blue-bird! on yon leafless trceb 
Dost thou carol tlius to me, 

" Spring is coming I Spring is hem I " 
Say'st thou so, my birdie dear I 
What is thst in misty shroud 
Stealing from the darkened cloud I 
Lo! the snow-flake's gathering mound 
Settles o'er the whitened ground. 
Yet thou singest, blithe and clear, 

•• Spring is coming t Spring b here! " 

Strik'st thou not too bold a steab! 
Winds ara piping o'er the plain. 
Clouds are sweeping o'er the tkj. 
With a black and threatening ey«; 
Urchins by the froien rill 
Wrap their mantles closer still; 
Ton poor man, with doublet old. 
Doth he sliiver at the cold I 
Hath he not a nose of blue f 
Tell me, birdling tell me traet 

Sprinif s a mud of mirth and glee^ 
Riisy vrreaUis and revelr^jr ; 
Hast thou wooed some winged lore 
To a nest in verdant grove f 
Sung to her of greenwood bower. 
Sunny skies that never lower! 
Lured her with thy promise foin 
Of a lot that ne'er knoira caret 
Prithee, bird in coat of Uiie» 
Though a lover— teU her tnM. 

Aik her, if when atorma ara long^ 
She can aing a cheerfol song ff 
When the rude winds rock the tftt, 
If shell closer ding to theel 
Then, the blasto that sweep the Aj. 
Unaraalled shall pass thee by ( 
Though thy eurlained ehanber 
Siftlngs oT untlinely enow. 
Warn and glad tliy heaH tban b^ 
I^e ihall vuke H aprlng for tiM. 



tOVATOMS MATHEir WADHnUOHT; EDWIV C. HOIXAHOk 
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TALK Win «■> m^ 
I Mid with a moan, a* 1 n>aii»ed a^ont. 
By the tide of the •olcmn •«*,— 
•• Oh cast at my feet which thy billows 
Sumc token to coiufort ma. 
'Mid thy Mirgei cold, a ring of gold 

I have lo«t, with an amethyst bright, 
Tltou hast locked it so long, in thy casket itrong. 
That the rust must have qneiiclied its light. 

** Scud a gift, 1 pray, on thy sheeted spray. 

To Mlace my drooping mind. 
For Tm sad and griere. and era long must leava 

Tliis rolling globe bcliind.* 
Then tlic Sea answered, "Spoils are mine. 

From mniiy an argiisy, 
An<l pearl-ilru|is »Icci> in my bosom deep. 

But naught hare 1 tliere for tliee I ** 

** When I mused before, on this rock-bound shors^ 

The beautiful walke 1 with me, 
She hath gone tti lier rest in the el lurvhyanVs breast 

Since 1 saw thee last, thou sea! 
Restore I restore ! the smile she wora, 

When her cheek to mine was pressed. 
Give bock the voice of tlie fervent soul 

Tluit could lighten the darkest breast I * 

But the haughty Sea, in its majesty 

Swept onward as before, 
Tliougti a surge in wrath from its rocky path. 

Shrieked out to the sounding shore— 
** Thou hast askel of our king, a harder thiag 

Than mortal e*er claimed oefore. 
For never the wealth of a loving heart, 

Could Oeean or Earth restorer" 

JONATHAN MATHEW WAIXWRIOHT. 
J. M. Waimwrioiit w.iH born at Liverpool, Eng- 
kiTuI, February 24, 17'J2. His father, an £ngli»)i- 
maii by birth, had i^ettled in America after the 
Revolution and married a daughter of Dr. May- 
hew, tlie celebrated clergyman in Boston of tliat 
ersu Hi A residence iu England, at the time of liis 
aon*s birth, was not permanent, and the family 
not long after returned to America. The future 
Bishop graduated at Harvard in 1812, and sub- 
sequently was Tutor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
that Institution. He early chose the Miui^^try of 
the Episcopal Church as his calling. When 
minister at Harttunl, Ct., in 1810, he published 
ChanU, adapted ic the HymM in tks Ileming 
and Evenina SerrUs ofUte Protutant Episcopal 
Churchy and afterward^ in 1828, is^ue*! s volume 
of MuMie ^ the ChureKt and again, in 1851, in 
coi\{unction with Dr. Muhlenberg, Th$ Choir and 
Family Psalter; a collection of the Psaltna ^ 
David, with the Canticles of the Morning and 
Evening Prayer of the Episcopal service, arranged 
for chanting. He was always a devoted lover 
of music. When Malibran vi^ted America, she 
song on several occosious In the choir of Grace 
Church, with which Dr. Wainwright was long 
connected as pas^tor, in New York. His emidoy- 
ments in the official dutieii at his church were 
various. He left New York for a time to be 
Rector of Trinity Church, in Boston. VThea he 
Wfts diosen Provision.^] Bishop of New York In 
1852, he was coimected witli Trinity Parish in 
the city. He would liave been elected to tliat 
office in the previons year had he not cast his 
own vote against hiini«e1f. He was Indefbtigable 
in the duties of hia BiHlio|irio during tlie severe 
heats of 1854| and In tlia aiitwnn of tliat year, 



September SI, he died, prostrated by an attadc 
of severs nMiiittent fever. His cliief fiteroiy 
works were two volumes of deicrintive forsign 
travel, published in 1850 and tlie foikiwing year, 
after his return from a tour to tlie East. They 
bear the titWs, The PatkuMye and Abiding 
Placet of Our Lord, Uluef rated ia the Journal 
of a Tour through the Land of Promiee and ike 
Land of Bondage ; ite Aneieni Ifonumente and 
Present Condition^ being the Journal of a T^ur 
in Egypt. The style is |dea»ing and floi»ing; and 
tlie devotional tciitiment uniformly maintained. 
Dr. W. al!«o ctlilcd for Messrs. Appleton two 
illustrated volumes, The Women oftkeBibU^ and 
Our Satiour with Prophets and ApoetUe, 

Dr. Wainwright wa«« engaged in a defence of 
Episcopacy, in a controversv with the Rev. Dr. 
Putts of tlie Presbyterian Church of New York, 
which grew out <^ a rem.'u^ let fall by Rufus 
Clioate, at the annual celebration of the New 
England Society, in New York, in 1848, in which 
the orator complimented a pco|>]e wlio had planted 
^ a state without a king, and a church without a 
bishop.** At the dinner which followed. Dr. 
Wainwright, an invited guest, took exception to 
the Kaving, and was challenged to the contro- 
versy by Dr. Potts. 

The discouri^ published by Dr. W. were few. 
In 1829 he published a thin octavo of ^rmons am 
Religioue Education and Filial Duty, ffia 
fsocial influence wan great. Courtly and easy in 
his manners and taking port in tlie active inter- 
ests of the day, he was universally known, and a 
general favorite in the city in which he resided. 
He a«i<ted in the formation of the Univenity of 
tlie city of New York. His reading in the Churdi 
services was much admired. Ids voice being finelj 
modulated, with a delicate emphasis. As a 
preacher his style was finished in an ample riiefeo- 
rical manner. 

EDWIN OL ROLLANIX 
Edwix 0. HoLLAKD, a hiwyer of Charleston, 6. 
C, published in 1814 a volume of Odee^ Kamal 
Songsy and other occasional Poems, suggested Ibr 
the most part by the war with Enghuid pending 
during their first publication in the Port Foliow 
His style Is fluent, and occanonally somewhat too 
ornate and grandiloquent. One of the moat 
spurited compo^tions is his prize ] 



Hon to the heroes whose triumphs have brightened 

The dnrkiiess which shrcNideJ America's name; 
Long shall their valour In battle that lightened. 
Live iu the brilliaat eseuteheoas of faOs : 

Dark where the torreots flew, 

And the rude tempests blow. 
The stormy elad soirit of Albion raves ; 

IxHig shall she mourn the day. 

When In the vengeftil fkmy. 
Liberty walked like a god on the wavML 

The oeean, ye ehiels, (the region of glory. 
Where fortune has destined Columbk to rslga,) 

Gleama with tlie lialo and lustre of stoiy, 
That cml round the waves as the sesna eC kcr 



There, on Hs raginf tide 
Shall her proud navy rkk 
The bulwark ef Frsedem, prolesUd hy Heavani 
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There diall lier bengfaty Ibe 
Bov to her prowcM lov, 
Tbcre aluU renown to her hcroct be given. 

Tlie pillar of glory, the eee that enlichtena^ 

Shall last tSl eteniitj rocks on iu Iwm ; 
The »{4eiidocir of Fame, its waters that brightens. 
Shall light the footsteps of Time in his race : 

Wide o*er the stormy deep, 

Where the rude surge* sweep. 
Its lustre shall circle the brows of the brave ; 

Honour shaU give it liffht, 

Triumph sluiU keep it bright, 
Long aa in battle we meet ou the wave. 

Already the storm of contention has hurled, 

Kroin the grasp of Old Knglaud, the t rideiit of war ; 
Tlie beams of our etars have illuniiued the world. 
Unfurled our standard beats proud in the air: 
Wild glares the eagle's eye. 
Swift as he cuts the sky, 
Maridng the wake where our heroes advanee ; 
Compassed with ray$ of light, 
Hovers he o'er the ^glit ; 
Albion b heartless^ and stoops to his glance. 

WILLIAM K. TIMROD 
Was bom in Cbarle^ton, South Carolina, In 1792. 
In stRiitcned circumstances and of a liniitcd edu- 
cation, and wliile following tlio trade of a mo- 
cbanic, be wrote verses which were received with 
&vor. His conver^tional abilities are also re- 
membered by bis friends whir pleasure. In the 
year 18-36 he went to St. Auguitime as the captain 
of a militia cor|)9 of Charleston, which had vo- 
lunteered to gsirrison that town for a certain pe- 
riod against the attacks of the Indians. In tJiis 
expedition he contracted, from exposure, a disease 
wrfaich resulted in hb death two years afier- 
wftrda. 



Harry I roy little Uae-eyed boy 1 



I love to hear thee playing 
There^s mnsic in thy shouts of joy 
To a fond lather's ear. 

I love to tee the lines of mirth 

Mantle thy cheek and forehead (air. 

Am if all pleasures of the earth 
Had met to revd tberci 

For gazing on thee do I sieh 

Hiat these most happy hours will flee, 
And thv full shnre of miseir 

llust*faU m life to thee. 

There is no lasting grief below. 

My Hany, that flows not from guilt* 

Thou ean*st not read my meaning now. 
In after times thou wilt 

Thoult read it when the churchyard clay 
Shall lie upon thy fiither*s bresst, 

And he, though dead, will point tlie way 
Thou ihalt be always bleat 

They'll tell thee thii terrestrial bill. 
To man for his enjojment given. 

Is but a state of sinful thmU 
To keep the loul from HeaTen, 

Hyboy! the verdure^rowned hillt^ 
The vales where flowers innumeroua blow, 

The musie of ten thouiand rills. 
WiUtenthee*ilaMilao. 

Ood Is no tyrant wlio would spread 
UBambersd dainties to the ejes^ 



Tet teach the hungerinfr child to dread 
Tliat touching them, he diea. 

Kol all can do his creatures good 
He Matters round with hand prol b ie 

The only precept understood— 
" £i\ioy, but not abuse." 

Henry Tlmrod, the sMF of the preceding, is a 
resident of tlie city of Cluirleston. His verse^ 
which keep the ])romi8o of his fatlier^s reputa- 
tion, have nsually api^cared in the Southern Li(4' 
rary Meiaenger witli the signature ^ AgUuia.'* 



To-4lay's mof^t trivial act may hold the seed 
Of iuttire fruit fulness, or mture dearth— 

Oh, cherish always every word and deed, 
Tlie simplest record of tliyself lias worth. 

If thou hast ever slighted one old thonght, 
Hcware lest Grief enforce the truth at last— 

The time must come wherein thou sholt be taught 
The value and the beauty of the Past 

Not merely as a Wnmer and a Guide, 

** A voice behind thee*! sounding; to the strife— 

But something never to be put aside, 
A part and parcel of tliy present life. 

Kot as a distant and a darkened sky 

Tlirough which the stars peep, and the moonbeams 
glow- 
But a surrounding atmosphere whereby 

We live and breatlie, sustained *mid |)ain and woe. 

A Fairy-land, where joy and sorrow kiss— 
Kach still to each corrective and relie^^ 

Where dim delights arc brightened into bliss. 
And nothing wholly perishes but grie£ 

Ah me I not dies — no more than spirit dies— 
But in achai-ge like death is clothed withwing^^ 

A serious angel with entranced eyes 
Looking to (ar off and celestial thfaig^ 

JOHN HOWABD PATKE. 
Tmc ancestors of Joiix Howard Patxk were men 
of eminence. His paternal gmndfather was a mi- 
litar}' officer and member of the Provincial Assem- 
blv of Ma5tsachasetts; and Dr. 0>bom, the author 
of the celebrated whaling song, and Judge Paine, 
one of the signers of the Declnration of Indejiend- 
cnce, were of the family. His father was educated 
as a physician under General Warren, but soon 
abanuoned the profession, owing to the unsettled 
state of affairs caused b^ the Revolution, and be* 
came a teacher, a calling in which he attained 
high eminence. Mr. Payne was the child of hia 
second wife, the daughter of a higlily re»j)ected 
inhabitant of the ancient village of East Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, where his tombstone bean 
the siropfe epitaph, ^ An I»melite, uideed, in 
whom there was no guile." The oit-repeated 
story is first told of him, tliat semlinff a present 
of cranberrice to a friend in England, he r^Ted, 
with the news of their arrival, the infonnatloii 
that the fruit 'Miad all turned sonr upon the 
way." Payne^s father, after an nnsncoessflil mer* 
eantile Teiiture, l>ecame a resident of East Hamp- 
ton, ami tlie prim-{|>al of the Clinton Academr, 
an inf^titution of high reputation throughont the 
island, which owed Its foundatkm to the repntft- 
tion of Mr. Payne as a Waelier. lie afterworde 
K*moved to ^ow York, wliere John Hcvwahl 
Payne was Umt June 9, 1708* He woa one oC 
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tlie t-Mc-t of nine cliiMren— ^ven son* an«l tiro 
dau;;]it-c-rs. One of the latter shared to some 
extc-nt in his precocious fdnie. At the ago of 
fourteen, after ti;;ht ilays' sto«ly of the Latin la:»- 
gua£;e, she un«]erwi*iit an examination by tlio 
cla«5siral pn>fe?<<>rs of Ilarraril College, and di»- 
plriyed A rcnurkaMe skill in con^tmint; and pars- 
in«7* She \va< nfterwanb hi^lily distingtii^lied as 
an amateur artist, and her liiernn* comfiosition^, 
none of which have been ptiblished, and corrc- 
ppondence, were said, bjr eoinc of the best amhor- 
ities of the country, to have In^en ** ainong the 
most favorable si>ecimens of female irenius exist- 
ing in America,** SiK>n after Payne's birth, his 
fatiier accepted the charge of a new e<1ucat]onal 
ectablishfuent in Boston, and tlie family removed 
to that city. Here our author first came before 
tlie public as the leader of s military association 
of schoolboys who paraded the streets, and be- 
came the town-talk. On one ooca^on of gene- 
ral parade, when drawn up in the oummon near 
tlie regular troops, they were formally invited 
int) the ranks, and reviewed by the commanding 
otliccr, M:\jor-General Dliott. We soon after 
hear of him on a Msene whidh was a nearer ap- 
proach to that of h» fntare fame. His fiither 
was highly celebrated as an el(>cntioni^ A ner- 
vous coniplaint,. bv which the son was incapaci- 
tated for two or three years from severe stndy, 
was suppoieil to bo benefitcfl by exercises of this 
character. Tlie pupil showed a remarkable apti- 
tude, and soon became /leader in the school 
exhibitions in solikimiy'and dialogue. A Boston 
actor, fre<h frofn tlie fiCTfonnanccs of Master 
Betty in London, whose renntation wa« then world- 
wide, was so struck with tlie ability of Master 
Payne, that he nrgod hb fiithcr to allow him to 
bring ont the youth on the stage as the yoong 
American Ro^im. Tlie offer, noch to the 
eliagrin of its subject, was declined. He made 
his dcbnt, however, in Hteratore, becoming a 
contributor to a Jnvenile pa|ier called the FIt, 
which was iNiblLshcd by Samnel VToodwortb, 
from tha office wbero ho wockod aa a printer's 
boy. 



At this period, William OdMiv, IV^M^oUesI 
brother, a partner in the mereaaitile Inase of 
Forbes and Payne, died, and partly whh a Tiew 
of weaning hi'm from the rtage, tiM would-be 
Ro.^ius was set to ^ cramp his geBias** amoQg 
the folios of the coimtiiig^boose oif Mr. Forbes, 
who continued the business of the late fan, in the 
h(>|ie that Payne might ultimately' fill the deeeased 
bnitlier^s plaoe. lie was, however, bo sooner 
installeil in tlie new pos^t in Kew York, than he 
ooniinencod the ]MiMication of a little periodical, 
entitli-d Tht Thc^piam Mirmr. One **Criti- 
cuV* denuirred to some of its statements and 
o|>ini<>ns, and the annonnoement in the Evening 
P«i:»t, that hi-t ct>mmunication waoU appear in 
the next ncwsjieiiier, brou^t a letter to the 
editor fri nn hisi juvenile coDtempararr, who, 
ferirful of tlic anger of his rdatiofis, who were 
ignorant of his publication, besoogfat the senior 
not to allow his incognito to be broken. Mr. 
Coleman in\ited Payne to call npoa him, na- 
turally intere>'tcd in a boy of thirteen, who 
was a bn>tlier editor, and, as he states in lus 
paper of Jan. 24, IbO^ was mndi pleased with 
tlie interview. " His answers,^ he says, ** were 
such as to di.«|»cl all doubts as to any impostion, 
and I found tliat it required an eiibft on my part 
to keep up the conversation in as dioico a style 
as his own.^ Mr. Coleman^s olject in making 
the incident public, in qiitie of Payne's objectiona, 
was to call attention to his remarkable merits, 
and to create an interest in his career. In tlds 
he was k> successful, that a benevolent gentleman 
of this dty, Mr. John £. Seaman, volunteered to 
defray tlic youth's expenses at Union College. 
The offer was gladly accepted, and Pisyne took 
his dejiarture for Albany in a sloop, in company 
with his friend and kiua adviser, Charles Brock- 
den Brown. He kept a Joomal of the tour, of 
which tlie following poetical fragment is aU that 
has been preserved: — 

On the d<%k of the slow-niliag Tcssd, alonc^ 
Ai I silently eat, all was mute as the grave; 

It was night — iind the noon miMIr beautiful thone. 
lighting vp with her soft snua the quvering 



So bewitehingly gentle and pore was its I 
In tendernesA watching o'er nature's repoM^ 

Thnt I likened iU ray to Christiaaitys gleam. 
When it mellows and soothes witboot r 



glow of the 
efi 



And I feltsneh an esqnirile 

While entraaeed by the 
decp^ 
That I longed to prevent the 

And stayed there for ever to 

At college he started a periodica), odM TA« 
PiMtim€y which became very pcmnhur ainong tlie 
student<^ The bosybodiea, who had petered 
him with their adrica after Mr. Coleiiian^ publi- 
cation In New York, eontinead their fhrora to 
him at Sclienectady, esperiaDy after the pobBe*. 
tion of a Fourth of July oclti which was eom- 
posed by Payne, and auig bj the ttodeali te 
one of the chnrdbes. The anthor, ai a Jokx^ 
publWhed an article In eeoof the Albany mier^ 
beratina himself, after the nwHwr of his eritioai 
in roniNl terms. It piedr 
hit aisooiatici- nmiy ef ' 
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fthonlder upon him. The affair earn* to an isaae 
at a sQppcr party, where an individual gave aa 
a toftst ''Tiie Critics of Albany,'' and waa, in 
common with the other carponi, eatisfiictorily 
nonplussed by Payne's quietly rising and return- 
ing tlianka. 

Soon after Payne's establishment at colle^ he 
lost his mother. The cflect of tliis calftniity on 
his father, already much broken by disease, was 
such as to incapacitate him for attention to his 
ailhirs, which had become involved, and his 
hanknq)tcy spee<lily followed. In this juncture, 
the son iiii-istcd upon trying the stxige as a means 
of support, and obtaining the consent of his 
piitinon and parent, nmde liis first appearance at 
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Tbc Park Theatre^ 



the Pork Theatre as Young Norval on the even- 
ing of February 24, 1809, in his sixteenth year. 
The performance, like tlios e of the entire engage- 
ment, was highly successful. A writer, who had 
Been Garrick and all the great aotors since his 
day, said, ^^ I have seen Master Payne in Douglas, 
Zaphna, Sclim, and Octavian, and may tnily say, 
I think him superior to Betty in all. Tliere was 
one scene of his Zaphna, which exhibited more 
taste and sensibility tlian I have witnessed since 
the dava of Garrick. He has astonished every- 
body."* 

From Kew York Payne went to Philadelphia, 
and afterwards to Boston, performing with great 
success in both cities. He also appeared at Balti- 
more, Richmond, and Charleston, where Henry 
Placide, afterwards the celebrated comedian of 
the Park Tlieatre, enincd his first success by a 
cq>ital imitation of his style of acting. 

On hia return to New York, after these en- 
gagements, Po^-ne yielded to the wishes of his 
£imilv by retinng from the stage, and started a 
drculating library and reading-room, the Athe- 
nsBum, which he designed to expand into a great 
pnblio institution. Soon after this, George Fre- 
derick Cooke arrived In America. Payne, of 
eonrse, became acquainted with him, and was very 
khidly treated by the great tragedian, who urged 
him to tiy his fortune on the Tendon stage* 
They appeared onee at the Park Theatre to- 
gether, Payne playing Edgar to Cooke's Lear. 
Other joint performances were planned, bat 



evaded by Cooke, whose pride was hart at *^ hav- 
ing a boy called in to support him." The 
Athensum speculation proving unprofitable, he 
returned to tne stage. While playing an engage- 
ment at Boston, his father died. He afterwards 
played in Pliiladclphia and Baltimore. During 
bis stay in the latter cit}^ tlie printing-office of 
his friend Hanson, an editor, was attacked by a 
mob during the absence of its pn»prictor. He 
offered his services, and rendered es:<ential aid to 
the paper at tlic crisis, and >Ir. Hanson not only 

Cublicly ackno\vledgc<1 his ser^•icos, but exerted 
imself in aiding his 3'oung friend to obtain the 
means to visit Europe. By the liberality of a 
few gentlemen of Baltimore this was effected, 
and Payne sailed from New York on the seven- 
teenth of January, 1818, intending to be absent 
but one year. liis first experience of England, 
where he arrived in February, was a brief im- 
prisonment in Liverfiool, the mayor of that city 
having detennined to act with rigor in the ab- 
sence of instructions from government respecting 
aliens. 

On arriving in Ix>ndrn, he spent several weeks 
in sight-seeing before applying to the managers. 
By the influence of poweriul persons to whom he 
brought letters, he obtained a hearing from Mr. 
Whitbroad of Drury Jjine, and appeared at that 
theatre as Dongbts, the performance being an- 
nounced on the bills as by a young gentleman, 
" his first nppcaranec," it Ix^ing deemed advisable 
to obtain an unbiassed verdict from tlie audience. 
The debut was successful, and he was announced 
in the bills of bis next night as **Mr. Payne, from 
the tlieatres of New York and Pbiludelphia.'* 
After playing a triumphant engagement, he made 
the circuit of the provinces, and, upon his return 
to London, visited Paris principally for the pur- 
pose of seeing Talma, by whom ho M-as most cor^ 
dially received. Bonaparte returned from Elba 
soon after hia arrival, and he oonsoouently re- 
mained in Paris during the Hundred baj's. He 
then repairetl to London, taking with him a 
translation of a )K>pular French melodrama, Ths 
JIaid and the Afftg/'U^ which he had made as 
an exercise in the study of the language with- 
out any view to representation. He was asked 
to play at Drury Lane, but by the influence of Mr. 
Einnaird, one of the committee of stockholders 
who then conducted the management, his reao- 
pearance was fjof-tponed until a more favorable 
period of the theatrical season. Happening to be 

?ue8tioned about the famous new piece in Paris, 
*ayne produced his version, and it was read by 
Mr. Einnaird, who was so much pleased that he 
proi)08ed to the translator to return to Paris for 
the purpose of wat<-hing the French stage, and 
sending over adaptations of the best pieces for the 
Drury Lane management^ regretting, at the same 
time, that having engaged a translation of Tks 
Maid and ths JUagjde^ it was impost^ible to pro- 
duce Mr. Payne's superior version. He accepted 
the proposal, but before his deimrture, Mr. Harrii^ 
the rival manager of Covent Garden, purchaHed 
his manuscript of The Maid and the MafffU tut 
one hundrea and fifty pounds. Soon afier bis 
arrival he sent over the play of Attvati^f^ so 
carefhlly prepared for the stage, that it was per- 
formed six days after Ita reception, and was mio» 
ccssfbU Payne leuiained steadily at work lor 
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•omo months, tendhig orertnnslatioiit and dntU 
f()r ca^h to meet the heavy expenses ineurrcd by 
his agency ; but finding that the fintt were not 
produced, and the second not )>aid, returned to 
London to Gettlo inattent. Here the ctiiitnict was 
repudiated by the innna«ement, on tlie gnMiiid 
that it was made by Mr. Kinnaird in his private 
caj)ncity, and not as a incmlter of tlie committee. 
In Uic midst of the controverii}*, IIiirri«, the rival 
nuinnfrcr, sto])pcd in ami cnjrnjfcd Payne for Co- 
vent Garden at a salary of £300 for tlie E«a<^n, to 
iq)pear oct asionally in leading |>arts, and litok 
after the literary interests of the theatre, further 
remuneration being secured in the event of ori- 
ginal pieces or tra;i>I:itions from liis pi-n being 
produced. The arran^eiiu>nt lasted but one sea- 
son, ditfir.ultici springing up in the compauir with 
regard to the distribution of parts, Payne was 
rei)catedly announced to ai>peur in the tragedy 
of Adcl^ilha by Monk Lewis, in connexion with 
Miss O'Xc-il, and Messrs. Young and Macready, 
and was naturally desirous of taking part in so 
strong a ca^t, but the ])erformance was posti)one<1, 
as the ap[>oiiited evening approached, by the 
** indisIX)^iti(m ^* of one or another of his col- 
leagues. Towards the clofio of the season he 
sprained his ankle, and so was prevented from 
appearing. On liis recovery lie was offered the 
parts in which Charles Kcnible had a)iiiearc<l, a 
proposal wliich, not wi-hing to bring himself 
mto direct comparison with an e-tiUished favor- 
ite, and incur the charge of presumption from the 
]iublic, ho declined. This led to a rupture, and 
the clo^e of the enjrigi'ment with Harris. 

licleascd from tliis clwirge, Payne devoted liiin- 
Fclf to a trajrcdy, which he had long plannctl, on 
the subject of Brutu$, It was doignod for, and 
accepted by Kcan, and produced by him at 
Dniry Line, December 4, 1818, with a success 
nnexamj)!cd for years. In the height of its popu- 
larity, the printer of the theatre made the author 
af.i oiler for the copyright, which was accepted. 
It was printed with \he greatest expedition, the 
manuscript being taken, page by page, from the 
prompter during tke jierfonnancc, to a cellar 
under tlie stage, where the author descending to 
correct the proofs, found to his surprise that 
august body, the Roman senate, busy, with their 
togas thrown over their shoulders, "setting type." 
The hurry necessitated a brief preface, but 'in it 
the author made a distinct avowal of his obliga- 
tions to the plays on tlie same subject, no less 
than seven in number, which had preceded his. 
** I have hod no hesit-ition,^^ he says in it, " in 
adopting the conceptions and language <i my 
predecessors, wherever they seemed likely to 
strengthen tlie plan which I h:id prescribed.** 
The play was published, and in ^pite of the 
avowal we have quoted, the cry of plagiarism 
was rai;ied. A long discussion of tl^ question 
ensued. " .£$chy1as** and " V index** maintained 
a long and angry controversy in tlie Morning 
Post, and many other periodicals were similarly 
oooopied. Payne had been too long before Uie 
public not to have made enemies. He was 
assailed on all sides. One of the very proprietors 
who were making money out of the piece, told 
him that the owners of Cumbcrland*s play of the 
8ybil, one of the seven predeoeMora of DmtiM. 
iutendcil to bring $n aotioa for tha inTosioQ of 



the copyright, and that an ii\]iniction on the pei^ 
formanoe of the |»lay by the government, on Um 
ground of the dangerous deiuocratio sentiiueoli 
it contained, was anticipated. 

He promptly dUposed of these charges by 
notes, which prodoced emphatic disclaimers of 
tlie alleged designs bv the publisher of Cumber- 
land's workn, and Sir AVilliam 8oott, who was 
said to hiive suggested the injunction to hia 
brother the Lord .Chancellor. 

The draiiuitist met with as harsh and un£^r 
treatment witliin as witliout the theatre. The 
proceeds of the benefits, which were the stipn- 
lated sources of his remuneration, were reduced 
on variouH pretenres ; and the leading performer, 
wliose popularity had rei^ived a powerfid iropube 
from the run of the piece, presented a gold snuff- 
box to the stnge-inanager, but made no acknow- 
ledgment of his indebtedness to the author. At 
the suggestion of the actor, the draiiuitist wrote and 
submitted a second classical play, Virginiut^ whidi 
was hiid a>ide in favor of one on Uie same subject 
by a coin]ietitor, whose production was damned 
the first night Annoyoi by these and liuular 
mishaps, Mr. Payne leased Sadlen* We11S| a 
theatre tlien on the outskirts of tlie dty, and be- 
came a manager. lie produced tevenl new 
pieces and appeared himself with success, but 
the situation and previous character of the hoose^ 
and tlie interruption of the performances by 
deaths which occurretl in the royal fiiniily, wero 
obsLicIes which he could not surmount, and he 
reti red at the end of the season sacUy out of podcet. 

His next play was Thereae^ cr the 'Orphan ^ 
Genera^ adaptc<l Irom a French original, and pro- 
duced by Eiliston, who had succeeded the com- 
mit tec of I>rury Lane as manager of that theatra. 
It was very successful, but the author*s profits 
were impaired by the production of a pinited 
copy, taken down in shorthand during the per- 
funiumco of the original, at a minor theatre, and 
a rival version at Oovent Garden. 

Payne next went to Paris, in the interests ef 
Dliston. Ilere he was visited by one Burroughs, 
who mode a similar contract for the Surroj 
Theatre. Both proved bud luiymasters, and Payne 
is said to have suffered much from actual wont 

Meanwhile, Charles Keiiible became manager 
of Covent Garden, and applied, like his predeces- 
sors and rivals, to Payne for aid. He offored the 
new nmiiHger a number of manuscripts for £230. 
Tlie odd thirty was the value set opposite the 
piece afterwards called ClarL Kemble dosed 
with tlie offer, and produced this piece, whidi, aft 
his request, the author had converted into an 
opera. It made the fortune of every one promi- 
nently connected with it, except the usual «xoep> 
tion in these cases — the author. It gained ror 
Miss M. Tree (the elder sister of Mrs. Ghatiea 
KesnX who first sang ** Home, sweet Home,** a 
wealthy husbaud, and filled tna housa nnd the 
treasuiy. 



"Mid pleasures and palaees though we maj i 

btill, be H ever so humble, there's no plaea like 

home; 
A eliarm from the skies seetni to hallow it thei^ 
Which, go through the vorid, youll not i 

whei^ 
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HoiiM, home, 
Sweet lioDie 1 

There's no jilace like 

Tliere't no place like 

Ab exile from home, ploasnre dezsles in Toin, 
AH! gire me my lowly thatched cottage agnin; 
The birds singiug sweetly, that eame to my call— 
Give me them, aud tliat peace of mind, dearer than 

Home, home, Ac 

Upwards of one hundred thousand copies of the 
song were estimated in 1632 to have been sold by 
tlie original piiblishcn, whose profits, within two 
years after it was isaiued, are saia to have aiiionnted 
to two tliousand guineas. It is known all over the ; 
world, and doubtless, years ^er its coiniiosiiitlon, 
saluted its author's ears in far off Tunis. He 
not only lost the twenty -five poumb which was 
to have been paid for the copyright on the 
twentieth night of performance, but was not 
even complimented with a copy of his own song 
by tlie publisher. Author and actor soon after 
made a great hit in CharU* the Second, It be- 
came one of Eemble*s most favorite parts. The 
author sold the copyright for fifty pounds, one 
quarter of the average price paid for a piece of 
its length. 

Soon after this, Payne returned to London, on 
a visit to su|jerintend the production of his ver- 
sion of a French opera, La Dame Blanche^ and 
started a periodical called The Opera Qlau. Its 
publication was interrupted by a long and severe 
illness. On his recovery he found Stephen Price, 
with whom he had had difliculties in the Young 
Hosdus days at the Park, vice Elliston, bank- 
rupt. Price Ftill showed Payne the cold shonl- 
der, and soon followed Elliston, with his pockets in 
a similar condition. Charles Kemble held on, but 
-with almost as much iU success. These gloomy 
theatrical prospects led to Pavne's return liome, 
in August, 18$2. Soon after his return he issued 
tlie projcpectus of a periodical, with the fancifbl 
title, JamJehan Hima^ meaning the Ooblet where- 
in you may behold the Unkeree, " It is scarcely 
necessary to add,*' says the prospectus, ^^ that the 
oUusicm IS to that famous cup, supposed to posseiss 
the strange ])roperty of representing in it the 
ivhole world, and all the things which were then 
doing,— and celebrated as Jami Jenwheed, the cup 
<yf Jemshud, a very ancient king of Persia, and 
whidi is said to have been discovered in digging 
the foundations of Persepolis, filled with the 
elixir of immortalitv.'' Tlie work was to appear 
aimultaneonslv in England and the United States, 
and be contributed to by tlie best authors of botli 
eoontries; to be the organ of American opinion in 
Europe, and of correct views of Europe in Ame- 
rica. It was to be published in weekly numbers, 
of Uiirty-two octavo pages, at an annual subscrip- 
tion ]»rioe of ten dollars. The affair never, how- 
ever, got beyond a prospectus of eight pages, of 
Qnnsnally magnificent promise even among the 
hopeful productions of its cUus. 

be contributed, in 1688, to tlie recently esta- 
bliftlied Democratic Review, a number of prose 
paiiens one of which contains his pleasant picture 
of luist Hamilton. During this period, while 
travelling in the soutliem states, lie was arrested 
by loaie over-aoakN» soldiort belonging to the 



forces raised agdnst the Seminoles, as a sym- 
patJiixer with Sie enemy, and was not leleased 
until some days after. Ills amusing account of 
tlie occurrence went the rounds of the news|>apen 
of the time. 

He not long after received the appointment of 
Consul at Tunis, where he renmincd a few years, 
and then returned to the United States. After an 
inefToctnnl 64>licitation for a diplomatic post more 
in accordance with his wishes, he accepted a re- 
a|>i)ointiuent to Tunis. He died soon after, in 
1852. 

At the time of Payne*s return, in 1832, two 
long and interesting articles on his career were 
published in the Kew York Mirror, from the pen 
of his friend Theodore S. Fay. We are indebted 
to these for our full account of Payne^s experi- 
ences with the London managers, a curious cnap- 
ter of literary history, which could n<»t, without 
injury to its intere»t, have been compressed in 
closer limits. 

Oiir pt^rtrait Is from an original and verj* beau- 
tifully executed miniature by AV<kh1, and repre- 
scuts the young Roscius about the period of his 
first histrionic triumphs. 



Fprtke TkMy-'F4r§t Annirtrmty ^ Amuican 
Jndfpendtnce. 

Written as • College Excreta*. 

When ent our sires tlii^ir sails unfuried. 

To brave the tracklen se% 
They Ixildly sought au unknown worid. 

Determined to be free I 
Thev saw their homes recede afar, 

Tlie pale bine hills diverge. 
And, Liberty their guiding star, 

They ploughed the sweUiug surge! 

Ko splendid hope their wand'rings cheered* 
. Ko lust of wealth beguiled ; — 
They left the towers that plenty reared 

To seek tlie desert wild ; 
The elimes where proud luxuriance shone. 

Exchanged for forests drear; 
The splendour of a Tyrant's throne^ 

For honest Freedom here! 

Though hungry wolves the nightly prowl 

Around their lo^-hut took ; 
Though savages with hideous howl 

Tlieir wild- wood shelter shook; 
Though tomahawks around them glared^— 

To Fear eould such hearts yield t 
Ko! God, for whom they danger dared. 

In danger was their snidd! 

When giant Power, with blood-stained CNst^ 

Here gmsped hb gory lanee, 
And dared tne womors of the West 

Embattled to advanee^-^ 
Our younff Coutxbia spmng, alone 

(In God her only trust). 
And humbled, with a sling and stona^ 

This monster to the dust! 

Tlius nobly rose our greater Romob 

Bright daugliter of the skies^o 
Of Liberty the hallowed home^ 

Whose turreU proudly rise,^ 
Whose sails now whiten eveiy sea» 

On every wave nnibried ; 
Formed to be happy, great, and frei^ 

llMEdMioftheweridl 
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Sh«n ve, tlM toM of TftHmt dr«i» 

Bueh i^oriM tamelj tiaint 
Shall th«M rich va1c«, IbcM fplendid •pim^ 

E'er brook a monarcirs reign t 
Kol If the Dc*i)ot*t iron Itaad 

Mn<tt here a Acoittre ware. 
Razed be thoee g]orie« from the landf 

And be the laud oar grarel 

tns TOMS or osinii& 
AVlicre the chilling north wind hovb, 
"Where the weeU to viKUy vave. 
Mourned by the we«»i»iiiff willow, 
Wa^i'hed by the bi-ating billow. 
Tics the youthftil Foei'« gravii 

Beneath yon little eminenee, 

Marke«l by the grnsA-^reon tnrf. 
The wiiiding-#hcet iii» form enelotea. 
On the cold nick hii hea«l re|)OM»— 

Near hiiu foaina the troubled sorf 1 

" Rnars around** his tomb " the ocean,* 
PcuHve t>lc«'}M the moon-beam there! 

Naitt'Id lu\ e to wreathe his uriA— 

Ilrynds tliitlier hie to uioum— 
Fairy music melta in air 1 

0*er his tomb Uie village rirpna 
Love to drop the tribute tear; 
Stealing from the groves aronnd. 
Soft they trend the huUowed ground. 
And scjittvr wild flowers o'er his bier. 

By the cold earth mantled— 

All alone^ 
Pale nnd lifeless lies his form : 
Batters on his grave the storm: 
i^ilent now hU tuneful numbers. 
Here the son of Oeiiint slumbers: 
Stranger I mark his burial-stone 1 

Tlie nutlior, in a note, re^rrets that lie has not 
Bpace to in^rt the music composed for these 
Tcr-tes by Miss Eleanor Augiistn Johni^on, who, at 
tlie tender n^o of fi»nrtecn, has thrown into her 
valued coinpleincut to tlie {KK'try, a skill and 
expressiveness which, for ono so voung, may be 
regarded as little le:is than miracufoua. 

JA1CE8 HAIX. 

Was bom in Philadelphia August 19, 1703, and 
connnenced the study of law in that city in 1811. 
At this |)eriod he saw something of military life. 
In 1818 he was one of a coni))any of volunteers, 
the Washington Guards, comniande<1 by Condy 
Ragueti £so^ afterwards United States Miiii>ter 
to Brazil, who entered the service of the United 
States and spent several months in camp, on the 
Delaware, watching the motions of a British fleet, 
> pcrfonni ng all the dutiesof soldiers. Atthedoscof 
that year lie was commissioned a Third Lieutenant 
of Artiller}', in the Second lieginient^comnmni led 
by Cidonel Winfield Scott, who about that time 
became a Brigadier-GeneraL 

In the8])ring of 1814 he marched to the frontier 
with a oompaiiy of artillery commanded by Caivtain 
Thomas Biddle, and Joined die army at BuflTalo 
under General Brown, in which Scott, Ripley, and 
Porter were Brigndici'S. In the battle of Chip- 
pewa lie oomniaiided ft detachment from his oom- 
nany, and bad a iVill sluu^ of tliat brilliant affair. 
lie was in the baUle of Lundy^s Lane (or Bridge- 
watcrX at Niagara, tlie siege of Fort Erie, and all 
the liard flgluing and MTere lerrioo of that 



paSgn, and was oommended afterwards offidaliy, 
as having rendered ** Umve anil meritorioos ser- 
Tioes." 

At the close of the war, nninlling to be faiac- 
tive, ^r. Hall went to Wa>hingtoa and solicited a 
Midshipman*s warrant in the Navy, in the hone 
of going out in Decatnr^s sqnadron against the 
A1gerine^ but without snccess. Snbs^uently it 
was decided to send oat with that exiiedition a 
bomb-vessel and some mortars to be lued in the 
iHnnbardment of Algiers, under the command of 
M.'gor Archer of the artillery ; and our author had 
the honor of being selected as one of four yonng 
oflicers who accompanied him. lie sailed in Sep- 
tember, 1815, from Bor^ton in the United States 
lirig Enterprise, commanded by Lieutenant Law- 
rence Kearney, now the veteran CoinnKidore. 
The war wilh' Algiers was a short one, and after 
a brief, but to him most delightful cruise in the 
Mediterranean, he returned at the do^e of the 
8:ime year and was stationed at Newport, Rhode 
Island, and afterwards at various otlier ports until 
1818, when he resigned, having previously re- 
sumed the stndy of law at Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, where he was then stationed, and been ad- 
mitted to tlie bar. 

In the spring of 1820, having no dependence 
but his own exertions, with great ardor and hope- 
fulness of spirit, and energy of purpose, he re* 
solved tQ go to a new country to practise his pro- 
fession where he could rise with the growtliof 
t!ie population; but allured in fact by a romantic 
disposition, a thirst for adventure, and a dears to 
see the rough scenes of the frontier, he went to IDi- 
nai-s tlien recently admitted into the Union as a 
State, and commenced practice at Shawneetown, 
and edited a weekly newspaper, called the HUnok 
Gazette^ for which be wrote a great deal The 
next winter he was appointed Grcult Attorney, 
that is public prosecutor for a drcnit containing 
ten counties. 

In a reminiscence of these joumevings, which 
were to supply the author with that practical 
knowledge of the peofde of the west, and the 
scenes of genial humor which abound In Ids pages, 
he remarlu— "* Courts were held in these ooimties 
twice a year, and they were so arranged as to time 
tliat after passing through one drcnit we went 
directly to the a^oining one, and thus proe e e d c d 
to some twenty oonnties in snooessioD. Thna we 
were kept oh horseback and travellini^ over a yfxj 
wide region the greater part of our time. There 
was no other way to travel but on hofsebadL 
There were but few roads for carriages, and we 
travelled chiefly by bridle-paths, through nncnhi- 
▼ated wilds, fording rivers, and sometimes awim- 
ming creeks, and occasionally ^eampingout.' There 
were few taverns, and we ate and slept chiefly aft 
the log cabins of the settlers. The oifieo of pro- 
secuting in such a country is no sinervrs. Berend 
of the coonties in my circuit were bounded by the 
Ohio river, which separated them ihmi Kentnoky, 
and afforded lacilitiea to rogues and mffiana to 
diange their Jnrisdictioni, which allured them to 
■ettle among ua in great gangs, enefa as could often 
defy the arm of the law. We had whole atfttle- 
menta of oounterfeiten or horse thieves witli tlidr 
sympathizers, where rogoea could change namesi 
or nasa fWim house to house, ao skilffiOy aa to 
dode deteoaoa, and w]iei«| If detMtod,tlia wholo 
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MHiktloii were resdy to rite to Um reeooe. 
There were other settlements of stordj honest 
fellows, the regular backwoodsmen, in whidi 
Fogaes were not tolerated. There was, tlierefore, 
ft oontimial struggle between these partieSi th» 
honest people tr}-ing to expel the otners by the 
terrors of the law, and when that mode fiiiled, 
forming regulating companies and driTing them 
out by foree. To be a public prosecutor among 
such a people requires much discretion and no 
sinsU degree of courage. When tlie contest breaks 
out into violence, when anns are used, and a little 
civil war takes place, there are ag^n^ions on 
both sidcis and hie is to avoid making himself a 
party with either; when called upon to prosecute 
either he is denounced and often threatened, and 
it required calmnesi^ self-possesdon, and some- 
times courage to enable him to do his duty, pre- 
serving his self-respect and the public ooniSdenoew^ 

In Uiese cases Mr. Hall was a rigorous prosecu- 
tor, never flinching: from dutv, and on some occa- 
dons turning out himself and uding in the arrest 
of notorious and bold viUains. He served in that 
office four years, and obt^ned also a large prao- 
tice on the civil side of the court He was then 
elected by the legislature Judge of the Circuit 
Court, the court having general original jurisdic- 
tion, dvil and criminal. He presided in that court 
three years, when a change in the judiciary svstcm 
took ^ace, the circuit courts were abolished, and 
all the judges renealed out of office. At the same 
sesdon ci the legislature he was elected State 
Treasurer, and removed to Vandalia, the seat of 
government. This office he held four years, in 
connexion with an extensive law practice, and in 
connexion also with the editorship of the IlUnoU 
Intelligencer^ a weekly new.«paper, and of the 77- 
linoie Mentkly Magazine^ which he established, 
published, owned, edited, and for which he wrote 
nearly all the matter— tale, poem, history, criU- 
cism, gossip. 

In 1838 Mr. Hall removed to Cincinnati, his 
present readence, having lived in Illinois twelve 
years. He has since 1836 been engaged in flnon- 
dal parsuits, having been at first tlie cashier of 
the Commercial Bonk, and since 1853 the presi- 
dent of another institution bearing the same name. 

The series of Mr. HalFs numerous publications 
commenced with his contributions to the Port 
Folio during the editorship of his brother, who 
took charge of that work. In 1820, when de- 
accnding the Ohio, and afterwards during the 
early port of his residence in Illinois, Mr. HiUl 
iBvrote a series of Lettert/rwn the TTesf, which 
were puUished in the Port Folio. Thev were 
Tvritten in the character of a youth travciling for 
amusement, giving the rein to a lively fancy, and 
indulging a vein ^ levity and rather extravagant 
fbn. They were intended to be anonymous, but 
having been carried by a ftiend to England, unex- 
pectedly to the author appeared from the London 
preai ascribed to ""the Hon. Judge Hall*' on the 
title-page. The English reviews bad their sport 
out of ttie apmurent incongruity. They acknow- 
ledged a oeruun sort of ability about iC and eon- 
ftssed that tha aathor wrote Tciy good English; 
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but sneered at the levities, and asked the English 
public what they would Uiink of a learned judge 
who should lay aside the wig and robe of ofiice, 
and roam about the land in qiie>t of " black eyes'* 
and ^^rosy checks,** danc:ng at the cabins of the 
pcn5«ntry, and ** kissing the pretty girls.** The 
xenerabU Illinois Judge they pronounced to be a 
*^ sly rogue,** and wondered ir tiio learned gcntic- 
man was as funny on tiio bench, &c. d:c. The 
author never allowed the book to be republished. 

Mr. Hall's subsequent literary productions may 
be classed under the heads of periodical literature, 
books written to exhibit the political and social 
character and statistics of the west, and an exten- 
sive scries of works of fiction illustrating the ro- 
mance, adventure, and humor of the region. In 
1829 lie edited and sccunsl the publication of 
the Weitem Sovrenir^ in imitation of the elegant 
annuals then in vogue. Half of the matter was 
written by hiuiselT Though the appearance of 
the work suffered ftt>m mechanical defects, ita 
spirit WAS admitted, and as a novelty it was quite 
BUccessfuL 

In October, 1830, Mr. Hall publi^Oied the first 
number of the Ulinoig Monthly Ifagatine at Van* 
dalia, which was also a novelty, and judging from 
the numbers before us, quite a creditable one. In 
the worth and elegance of its matter it would not 
be out of place now in any of the leading cities of 
the country. Then it was a free-will offering of 
time, enthusiasm, and money (for the work wm 
Bustidned by the author's purse as well as pen), to 
the cause of social improvement and refineroent 
in a virgin stete, the resources of which were •■ 
yet all to be developed. It was continued for two 
yearn, and served well its liberal pnrpoeei. This 
work was followed by the Wettem MmM^ Mm- 
^osina, published at Cincinnati for threa years 
from 1888 to 1886, and auatain^ by a lam anb- 
scription. IJke the former it was sot only dill* 
gentiy edited bat mosUy written by Mr. Had. 

A work of considerablo magnitodo. In iMth 
Uf. Hall BOOB aogagodi InTolved Taot labor asd 
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original re^earrK In oonnexloii wKh GoL Tlio- 
mfts L. M^Kenney ho underiouk to eifii and writ* 
A Hu^ory and Biot;raphy i^tke Jndiama^Jf^rtk 
Auterica. The worl^ a costly one, was to be 
illuHtruted hj a series of portraits taken at Wash- 
in^^ton by King, w1k> liaa funned a gallerr In the 
War Department of the vario«i8 oolebratod chiefs 
who visited the caiiiuil. It vas |m«iK>4ed bj CuL 
M'Konncy, who hatl been Coiniaisoioiier for Indian 
AlTuiri«, to publibh oiie hundred and twenty por- 
traits, with a memoir of each of the chiettains. 
The work af>iH'arcd easy, but it was sotm fonnd 
Butliciently ditlicult to ta.<k the eoerpcs of Mr. 
Hall, uiK>n whom the toil of composition fell, to 
the extent even of his accu^onied diliprenoe and 
pliant i>en. The material wliich had been sup- 
po.>ed tA» exist in otVicial and other docainents at 
Land had to be souglit personally from agents of 
governTnont, old territorial govemorS| and snch 
orifpiial authorities as Governor Cas^, General 
II ar ris( m, ai id others. Wi th tlie cxcepU* »n of a few 
fjictd fi*om the exi)c<litions of Long, I^ke, and 
Schoiilrraft, nothing was compiled firom books. 
Tiie testimony of acturs and eye-witnesses was 
sought and sifted, so that tlie work is not only full 
of new and interesting facts but of a reliable oha- 
meter. 

The cxpcn««ive style of this publication, a copy 
costing one hundred an<l twenty dollars, has con- 
fined it to the puUic libraries or to the collections 
of wealthy persons. From the failure of the first 
publishers, the change of others, and the expend) 
of the work, Messrs. M^Kenney and Hall, who 
were to have received half the profits, got little or 
notlung. 

In 1805 Mr. Ilall published at Philadelphia two 
▼olumos of Sl'^tehf* of UUtorif^ Life^ and Man^ 
nen in the Wcitt^ and subsequently at Cincinnaii, 
another pair of volumes entitled Tks West, it§ 
Soil, Sarfsxee^ and Produetione; Ite Kacigation 
and Commerce, The ^ Sketches^ Illustrate the 
social, the others tlie material characteristics of 
this important region. 

During the canvass between Goncrn) Hanison 
and Van Buren in 1836 Mr. Ilall published a life 
of the former, the materials of which he had pre- 

Eared for the Sketches of the WesL* It is a po- 
shed and interesting historr. 
The several volumes of Mr. Hallos tales include 
the 6e[>arate publicationsi The Lftende iif the 
Weet; The Border Talee; The SoUUer'e BrUU 
and other Talee; Harpee JBead^ a Legend of 
Kentucky; The Wilder neae and the War Path, 
Many of these first appeared in magazines and 
annuals. They are Gharacterized bj a certain 
amenity and ease of narrative, a poetic appre- 
ciation of the beauties of natnre, and the gentler 
moods of the affections; while the author's pleas- 
ing narrative has softened the mdeness without 
abating the interest of the wild border strife. The 
Indian subjcoto are handled with pecuHar deli- 
oaoy ; the kindly sentiinent of the author dwelBiif 
on their virtues,, while bia Imannation la enkin- 
dled by their ^>iritnal legendu His style, pure in 
senUment and expression, may be aptly compared 
with the oalm, tranonil A^MOi of his own Ohio 
rivar, oooa ri o n a ll y darlttned bf wild bordering 
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•. but cAsBsr nfleetii« ^ beam^ ef «ba 

heaven. 

Several of Mr. HalTs frmily have engand in 
Bteratore. His mother, Mn. Sarah Hall, the 
daugliter of Dr. John Ewing, wrote C emee nmti e m a 
on the Bihle^ which were republished abroad, and 
which have passed through several e^tiomi She 
was a oontributi»r to the Port Folio fiwn thee 
menccmeut and during the editonhip of ber i 
A volume of her writings was edited and pnb- 
lislied by Harrison Hall in ISSa, with a piraCalory 
meiiMiir*by Judge IlalL She was bom Oetober 
80, 1760, and died April 8, 1680. 

John £. Ilall, her eldest son, was born Daoem- 
ber, 1783. lie was educated at Princeton, read 
law with Judge Hopkinson, was admitted to 
practice in 180.% and removed to Baltimore. He 

Subli>hed the American Law Journal in Phila- 
elphia from 1808 to 1817. He was deded Pko- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He collected and amnged 
an edition of the British Spy, to which be oontri- 
butoil several letters much to the gratification of 
Wirt the author. When the Baltimore riot brake 
out in 181 1, he was one of the party of Federalists 
who aided in defending Hanson's bouse, and was 
one of the nine thrown on a heap as killed. He 
left Baltimore soon afterwarda, removing to Phi- 
ladelphia, where he assumed the editorship of the 
Port Folio in 1 806. The memoirs of Anacreon in 
that Journal were from his pen. They were a re- 
product ion on this thread ci narrative of Grecaaa 
manners and customs, supposed to be .written by 
Critias of Atliens, and the antlior was stimolateu 
to their eoniposition by the approval of the poet 
Moore, who was then creating a sensation in the 
literary circles of Philadelphia. Mr. HaQ was the 
author of the life prefixed to the poems of his 
friend Dr. John Sliaw, published in Baltimore in 
1810. In 1827 he edited with biagn4>hioal and 
critical notes. The Philadelphia Soueanir^ a col- 
lection of fugitive pieces from the press of that 
city. The editor's part is written with spirit. la 
the same year was pnblished in Philadelphia in an 
octavo volume, Memoire ^Eminent Ptnone^ wUh 
Portrait* and Fae-Simuet^ written and in part 
•elected hy the Editor^ the PaHFolUe. In oon- 
sequence of his dedimng health the Fort Fofio 
was discontinued in 1827. He died Jane 11, 
1829. His brother. Harrison HaO, pnbliaber of 
the Port Folio, is the author of a work on Ins- 
tilling, first published in 1816, wbidi has reoeivad 
the commendation of Dr. Hare and < 



. other 
tific men of the day. 

Dr. Thomas Mifffin HalV a T'oamiat brotiber, 
contribnted poetir and aoiue soientifio aiticiea to 
the Port Folio. In 1828 be embarked on board 
of a South American ship of war to wUeb 1m was 
mK>inted snrgeon. Tba Teasel waa navar baaid 
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Among the nuuiBiont of the dead 
By night, when others all had fled— 
Tet felt not soUtude. 

And I haTe traTellcd far and wide. 

And dared hy field and flood ; 
Have slept unon the monntaiu side, 
Or elumbered on the oeoan tide, 

And known no solitude. 

O^cr prairies where tlie wild flowers bloom. 

Or tlirouph the silent wood, 
Where weeds o*ersIinde the traveller's tomb. 
It oft has been my (ate to roam — 

Yet not in solitude. 

For hope was mine, and friends sineere. 

The kindred of my blood ; 
And I eould Uiiuk of objects dear, 
And tentler inia<ros would cheer 

The gloom of solitude. 

But when the friends of youth are gone. 

And the strong ties of blood 
And symjAthy, are riven one by one. 
The hieart, bewildered and alone. 

Desponds in solitude. 

Though erowds may smile, and pleasures gleam. 

To chaise its gloomy moo<l. 
To that lone heart the world doth seem. 
An idle and a frightful dream 

Of hopeless sohtude. 

Do anv feel for it t They hare the wiU 

To do a seeming good: 
But strangers' kindness hath no skill 
To touch tlie deeply seated ill 

Of the heart's sohtude^ 

notas, tax rsccm basbek's nvBUH A nm^itsia fa oM 

TDK DAKK MAID OF ILUXOIS.* 

[Pierre, fthc is Ihf bttti of M« rViage, and 4t anrtont to im« 
ihewmder§ <athe wUdernMt^ marrif an Indian brid€ and 
projtoteia ttrolL} 

When our inclinations jirompt ut strongly to a 
partii-tilar line of conduct, it is easy to find reasons 
enough to turn the scale. Indeed, it is most usual 
to adopt a tlieory first, and then to seek out argu- 
ments to support it Pierre could now find a host 
of reasons urging him to instant wedlock with the 
Dlinois maiden. And not the least were the advan- 
tages which would accrue to Father Francis, to the 
church, and to the cause of civilization. Wlien he 
should become a prince, he could take the venerable 
priest under his patronage, encourage the 8i>read of 
the true faith, cause his subjects to be civilized, and 
induce them to dre»s like Christians and feed like 
rational beingn He longed, with all the zeal of a 
reformer, to eee them powder their hair, and abstain 
firom tlie savage ]>ractiee of eating roasted puppies. 

So he determined to marry the lady ; and, having 
thus definitely settled the <}uest]on, tliought it would 
be proper to take the advice of his spiritual guide. 
FatnerFraneis was shocked at the bare mention of the 
affair. He admonished Pierre of the sin of mnrry- 
ing a heathen, and of tlie wickedness of brenking 
his plighted faith; and assured him, in advance, 
that such misconduct would bring down upon him 
the severe displea.«n re of the church. Pierre tlianked 
him with tlie most humble appearance of conviction, 
and forthwith proceeded to gratify his own inelinn- 
tion— believing Uiat, in the affair of wedlock, he 
knev what was for his own good quite as well as a 
holy monk, who, to the best of his Judgment, eould 
know Tery little about the mattec. 

PablWM4 tetbe fonMlkm,Tks WUdemeMiBi fbeWsr. 



On the following morning the marriage took plaee, 
with no other ceremony than the delivery of the 
bride into the hands of her future husband. Pierre 
was as happy as bridt^rooms usuallv are — ^for hia 
companion was a slender, pretty girl, with a mild 
black eye and an agjneeable eouutenance. They 
were conducted to a w igwam, and installed at once 
into the offices of husband and wife, and into tho 
possession of their future mansion. Tlie females of 
the village aseeoibled, and practiseil a good many 
jokes at tlie expense of the young couple: and 
Pierre, as well to get rid of these as to improve the 
earliest opportunity of examining into the miiiend 
trea.4ures of the country, endeavored, by signs, to 
invite his partner to a stroll — intimating, at the 
s;ime time, that he would be infinitely obliged to 
her if she would have the politeness to show him a 
gold mine or twa The girl signified her acquies- 
cence, and presently stole away through tlie forest, 
followed by the enamored hair-dre^ser. 

As soon as they were out of sight of the village, 
Pierre offere^l her his arm, but the nreh girl darted 
away, laughing, and shaking her black tresses, 
which streamed in the air behind her, ns she leaped 
over the Inss and glided through the thickets. 
Pierre liked her none the less for this evidence of 
coquetry, but gaily pursued his beautiful bride, for 
whom he began to fct* 1 the highest admiration. Her 
figure was exquiifitely moulded, and tlie exerci»e in 
which slie was now engaged displayed its graceful- 
ness to tlie greatest ad v antage. There was a novelty, 
too, in the adventure, which pleased the gay-hearted 
Frenchnion ; and away they ran, mutually amused 
and mutually satisfied with each other. 

Pierre was an active youi g fellow, and, for a 
while, followed the beautiful savage with a credita- 
ble degree of speed ; but, unaccui>tonied to the ob- 
stacles which iui|>eded the W113*, he soon became fa- 
tigued. His companion slackened her pace when 
she found him lingering behind; and, when the 
thicket was more than usually intricate, kindly 
guided hiin through the most practicable places,— 
always, however, keeping out of hb reach; and 
whenever he mended his pace, or showed an inclina- 
tion to overtake her, she would dart away, looking 
back over her shoulder, laughing, and coquetting, 
and inviting him to follow. For a time this was 
amusing enough, and quite to the taste of tlie merry 
barber ; but the afternoon was hot, the perspiration 
flowed copiously, and he began to doubt the expe- 
diency of having to catch a wife, or win even a gold 
mine, by the sweat of his brow— especially in a new 
country. Adventurers to newly discovered regiona 
expect to get tilings easily; tlie fruits of labor may 
be found at homsi 

On they went in tliis manner, until Pierre, wearied 
out, was about to give up the pursuit of his light- 
heeled bride, when they retiehed a spot where the 
ground gradually ascended, mitil, all at once, they 
stood upon the edge of an elevated and extensive 
plain. Oar traveller had heretofore obtmned pai^ 
tial glimpses of the prairies, but now saw one of 
these vast plaint, for the first time, in its breadth 
and grandeur. Its surface was gently uneven : and, 
as he happened to be placed on one of the higheit 
swells, he looked over a boundless expanse, where 
not a single tree intereepted the prospect, or relieved 
the monotony. He strained his vision fwirard, Iml 
the plain was boundl e s s m arking the oiinred line 
of its profile on the far distant horiaon. Tha effeei 
wae rendered more striking by the appearanee ol 
the sotting sun, which had sunk to the levd of th« 
furtliest edge of the prairie, and eeemed like m globa 
(if fire resting upon the gi^ouud. Pierre mked 
•rtmnd Urn with admiration. The TMt ipaase ■ 
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desiitvU of tre4% eorer^tl with Ull grwn, now dried 
bj tlie •ummer^i hr:it« and 4>xteii(liM(r. m it teeineJ 
to him. to tii« western verge of the continent— ex- 
cited liiA it])C<'ial wonder. Little venunl in geoi;i«- 
p!iy, lie iHTMiade*! liiniM^lf that he h*l reached the 
we«torn iMHindary of the world, and bchcM the verj 
spot where the sun jm^wd overtlie etl«,rc of the great 
terrestrial plane. There wai no llu^lake. He had 
ochieved an iidventiire worthy tlie prcate^t captjiin 
of the nge. Hie form diluted, and his eye kindletl, 
with a con«<:iou»ne-^« of hiA own iin|)Otiance. Co- 
lninhu4 hnd diMrovered a eontineut, bt^ he h:id tra- 
velled to the extreme renie of the earth'i surfuce, 
beyond which ntithiiif? rtMii.iiiicd to bo din-overciL 
** Yes'* he S4»lomiiiy exi-laitned, ** thorc i« tlie end of 
the world t liow fortiitiute am I to have appmaehcd 
it by duylizht. and with a guide; ot]ierwi>e, I iiii{;ht 
have sti^|>)ied over in the dark, and have fallen— I 
know not where T 

The Indian girl hnd ideated herM>1f on the graM, 
and wns coiii|M>ee]ly wuiiitiir \\\* pU-a^iire. when he 
diM.'Overed lar^^e ina'*«e« of Muoke rolliii|; upward in 
the west. He ]>«»iiited toward* tiii* new phono:iie- 
non, ami endeavoretl to obtain fio:ne ex|>la:intio.i of 
its moaning; but tho bride, if »he undertfl«K>l hit 
ennuiry, had no mea'iA of rejOy. There isa laiigu ige 
of look:! which \% Buificient for the pur}M>»eft of love. 
Tlie clnnee of approving alTection bea'iM exprefuivvly 
from the eye, and fi:iil4 it« way in i»ilont elooucucc 
to the heart Xo doubt t!iat the pair, wlioM bridal 



f pair, 
day wo have dcst-rilu'd, had already K-arncd, from 
each othe:« looks the confe^sioIl which they had no 
other common language to eonvey; but the inter- 
course of signs ea:i go no further. It is ))crft*etly 
inadc(}UQt< to t!)e interpretation of imtund pheao- 
mc.ia: and the Indian maid was unable to explain 
that !Ki-.gularnppt>arance which so purjiled her lover. 
But disvoverinir. from thedirection to which he |K>int-> 
ed, that his curiosity w:is strongly excited, the oblig- 
ing girl ro:»e and led the way towards the west 
Thfy walked for more than an hi>ur. Pierre insen- 
sibly b<x-ame grave and silent, and his sympathiziiig 
coiirpanion uncoujurioudy fell into the same mooL 
He had taken her hand, which she now yielded with- 
out reluctance, and they moved slowly, tide bv i^ide, 
over the plain — she with a submissive and demure 
air, a>id he alternutcly admiring his beautiful bride, 
and throwing suspicious glonccfl at the. novel scene 
around him. The bun had gone down, the breeze 
hn 1 subsided, and the 8tilliie<sa of death was lionging 
over theprairie. Pierre begin to have awful sensa- 
tions. Tliough bold and volatile, a something like 
fear crept over him, and he would have turned bock; 
but the pride of a French gentleman, and a marquis 
in anticipation, prevented him. Ue felt mean — ^for 
no man of spirit ever becomes seriously alarmed 
without feeling a aeiiae of degradation. There is 
■omething so unmanlv in fear, tliat, although no 
bosom is entirely proof against it, we feel ashamed 
to acknowledge its influence even to oarselrea. Our 
hero looked forward in terror, yet was too nroud to 
turn back. Superstition was beginning to tlirow its 
misty visions abont his fiiney. He had taken a step 
cMintrary to the adrice of his father eonfessor, and 
was in ojien rebellion against the church ; and he 
began to fear that some evil spirit, under the giii«e 
of an Indian maid, waa ■educing him away to de- 
struetion. At all eventa, he determined not to go 
much further. 

Tlie ahados of night had begnii to eloee, when they 
again a^tecnded one of those eleTatioiia which awelb 
io grtidnally tliat the traveller seareelv remarka 
them until he reaehes the aummit^aiid beholds, from 
a eommanding eminence, a botindlesa Undsca|)0 
tproad beforo him. Tho Tell of nighty without oon- 



eealing tho aeene, rendered itindiatinefc; lliettBaala- 
tiona uf the aurfaee were no lo:igerpereeiiitible; aad 
the prairie seciucd a |»erfeet idaiu. One phemnBeneo 
a^oniUied and per]dex<sl him: before him the 

{irairie was lighted up witli a dim bat aopeniatural 
»rilliaiiey, like that of a distant fire, while behind 
I was thelblaekness of darknesdL An air of solitode 
I reigned over that wild plain, and not a eonnd re- . 
j lieved the desolation ol the Mrene. A chill crciit 
I over him as ho gazc<l around, arid not an object met 
j his eye but tliat «Urk maid, who stood in mate pa- 
tio me b}' his side, as waiting his pleasure; but on 
I w)i(»!e feature*, as displayed by the uncertain liglit 
, that gliuunored on thein,*a smile of triainidi seemed 
> to play. He lo<»kcd again, and the liorizon gleamed 
I brighter and bri<rhter, until a fiery redness rose 
above ita dark outline, while heavy, slow moving 
' iiia«<cs of cloud curled upward a1>ove iL It was 
i evi'lentl^ the intense reflection, and the voluminous 
' smoke, Ol a vast fire. In another moment tlie blow 
'. it>elf a)i|>enred, first ahooting up at one aiiot, and 
I then at another, and advancing, until the whole line 
I of horizon was clothed in flames, that rolled around, 
! and curletl. and dashed upward, like the aiigiy 
I waves of a burning ocean. The simple Frenchinaa 
had never heard of the firea that sweep over our 
wide prairies in the autumn, nor did it enter into bii 
head that a natural cause could produce an effect so 
terrific The whole western horiaon waa clad in 
fire, and, as far as the eye could see, to the riglit and 
left, was one vast conflagration, having the appear- 
ance of angry billows of a fiery li4uid, dashing 
against each other, and foaming, and throwing flakes 
of burning spray into the air. Tliere was a roaring 
sound like that cause J by the conflict of wave^ A 
more terrific sight could scarcely be eoi*eived ; nor 
WAS it singular that an uiipraetised eye ahoidd be- 
hold in that scene a wide sea of flame, lashed ioto 
fur>* by some internal comrootioB. 

Pierre could gate no longer. A sodden honor 
thrilled his souL His worse fears were realised in 
the tremendous lanilFcape: He aaw before laim the 
lake of fire prepared for the devil and hb ai'gda. 
Hie existence or such a place of punishment he had 
never doubted ; bnt, heretofore, it had been a mere 
dog:ua of faith, while now it appeared before him in 
iti terrible reality. He thought lie eould plainly 
distinguish gigantic black iarvM dancing w tbs 
fla'ueit, throwing up their long misshapen arms, and 
writhing their bodies Into fisntastie shapeiL Utter" 
ing a piercing shriek, he turned and fled with the 
swiftness of an arrow. Fear gave new vigor to tho 
muscles which hod before been relaxed with fstigne^ 
and hb feet, so lotely heavy, now tooehed the 
ground with the light and spnngy tread of tho an- 
telope. Yet^ to himself, hb steps seemed to linger, 
as ii hb heels were lead. 

Tlie Indian giri clapped her hands and lansbod 
aloud BM she pursued him. That laugh, whidi, at 
an earlier hour of this eventful day, hod enlivened 
hb heart by its Joyous tones, now filled him with 
terror. It seemerl the yell of a demon — tlio trion- 
pliant scream of hellish delight over the dowsdisll 
of bis souk The dork maid of Illinoia, so latdy on 
object of love, became, to hb dbtemporod fancy, a 
minister of vengeance— a lallen angel sent to tem|»t 
him to destmction. A sunemotttml strenstli and 
swiftness gave wings to hb flight, m ho boonded 
away with the speed of the ostrich of the desett; 
but he seemed, to himselt to crawl ilnggiaUy, and, 
whenever he east a glance behind, that mysteriooi 
giri of the prairie was laughing at hb heeln Ue 
tried to invoke the saints, but, alasl hi tlio conftMioa 
of hb mind, he oonld not roeolleot tho nonea eC 
Umm half n doneny nor deienaino wUdi wm 
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the most miitable one to be called upon in rich an 
eiiomuloue ea«e. Arrived at the forert, lie dashed 
headlong through iti tangled UiicketA. Neither the 
darknesa. nor any obstacle, checked hia career; but 
•eraniblingorer fallen timber, tearing through copte 
and bnar, he held hit vay, bruiMd and meeding, 
tJirough ilie forest. At last he reached the village, 
staggered into a lodge which hapi>cned to be uuoo- 
eupied, and sunk down iusensible. 

The sun was just rising above the eastern horizon 
when IMerre awoke. Tlie Indian maid was bendtnc 
over him with looks of tender solicitude. Slie had 
nursed him through the silent watches of tlie night, 
hnd pillowed his head upon the soft plumage of tlie 
swan, and covered him with robes of the finest fur. 
She had watched his dreamy sleep through the long 
hours, when all others were sleeping, and no eye 
wituesscd her assiduous en re — had bathed his throb- 
bing temples with water from the spring, and passed 
her slenaer fingers through his ringlets, with the 
fondftess of a Toung and growing affection, until she 
had soothed t(ie unconscious object of her tenderness 
into a calm repose. It was her first love, and she 
had given her heart up to its influences witli ail the 
strcLgth, and all the weakness, of female pnssioiL 
Under other circumstances it might long have re- 
mained concealed in her own bosom,' and have gra* 
dually become duclnsed by tlie attentions of her 
lover, as tiie Aowcr opens slowly to the sun. But 
she liad been suddenly colled to the discharge of the 
duties of a wife; and woman, when appealed to by 
the charities of life, gives full play to her affections, 
pouring out the treasures of her love in liberal pro- 
fusioa 

But her tendemeea was tlirown away upon the 
Numbering bridegroom, whose unusual excitement, 
both of body and mind, had been succeeded by a 
profound lethargy; No sooner did he open his eyes, 
than the dreadful images of the night became a^n 
pictured upon liis imagiuotion. Even that anxious 
girl, who had hung over him with sleepless solicitude 
throiiffhout the night, and still watched, dejected, by 
his side, seemed to wear a malignant asi)ect, and to 
triumi^li in his anguish. He shrunk from the glance 
of her eye, as if ita mild lustre would have wiUiered 
him. Slie laid her hand upon hia brow, and he 
writhed as if a serpent had crawled over his visage. 
The hope of escape suddenly pre^iented itself to his 
mind. He rose, and rushed wildly to the shore. 
The boats were just leaving the bank ; his eompa- 
nions had been grieved at his marriage, and were 
alarmed when tliey found he had left tlie village; 
but Father Francis, a ri^d moralist, and a stem man, 
determined not to wait lor him a moment, and the 
little barks were already shoved into the stream, 
when the haggard borher appeared, and ' 



the haggard borber appear 
into the water. As he climbed the side of t 
est boat, he conjured his comrades, in tones of agonj, 
to fly. Imagining he had discovered some treaeliery 
in their new allies, they obeyed ; the oara were plied 
with vigor, and the vessels of the white stransert 
rapidly disappeared from the eyes of the astonidied 
Ilhnl, who were as much per^exed by the abrupt 
departure, aa they had beau by the unezpaetad yitit 
of their eeeentrie guestn 

Pierre took to hia bed, and remained an Invalid 
during the rest of tlM voyagei Kor did ha set his 
foot on shore apin in the new world. One glance 
at the lake of fire was enough for him, and he did 
net, like Orpfaeuo, look back at tlie Infernal regiona 
from which he had escaped. The party descended 
the Mississippi to Uie gulf of Mexico, wher«, finding 
a slrip destined for France, he took leave of his coro- 
paniona, from whom he bad carefully eoneealed the 
ima oansa of hia alana During the paesaga aerosa 



the Atlantic he recovered his health, and. In some 
measure, hiji spirits; but he never regained bis tliirst 
for adventure, his ambition to be a marquis, or hia 
desire to seek for gold. The fountain of rejuvenes- 
cence itself hod no charms to allure him baek to the 
dangerous wildcmcMes of tlie far west On all these 
subjects he remained silent as tlie grave. One would 
have supposed that he had escaped the domiuiona 
of Satan under a pledge of seeresy. 

WILLIAM KBTOIOL 
WiLUAif Lekte Stoxi was bom at Esopos in 
New York, in 1793, and was the son of the Rev. 
AVilliain Stone, a clergyman of tlie Presbyterian 
c!iurch. Wlicn quite young he removed to the 
western part of that stat*^, where he assisted hit 
father in the care of a fann, acquiring a fondness 
for agricultural pnrsuits which he always re- 
tained. 

At the age of seventeen ho Icil home ; placed 
himself with Colonel Prentiss, the pntprietor of 
the ** Coo[)er«town Freeman's Jimriial, to learn 
tlie printing l)UMne>s; and from this time began 
to write news) taper i>aragrai)lis. In 1813 he be- 
came the eiWtoT of the "Herkimer Americau.** 
lie next edited a political newspai>er at lIud»K>nf 
then one at Albany, and then again one at Hart- 
ford in Connecticut. He at length, in the spring 
of 1821, succeeded Mr. Zncliariah Lewis in the 
editorshi]) of the " Kew York Commercinl Advcr- 
ti^r,'* becoming at the Mine time one of it:i pro- 
prieton>. He 0(mtinu4«d in charge of this till his 
death, which took place at Saratoga Springs, Au- 
gust 15, 1844. 




Thongh an acknowledged political leader. ¥r. 
Stone's attention, during nis career as an editor, 
was very far from having been absorbed by the 
party contentions of tlie dav. AVhlle residing at 
Hudson, besides the political Journal, he edited a 
literary periodical styled the "^ Lonnger,** which 
was d1stingti{tfhe<l for sprightliness and freqnent 
sallies of wit Suhaeqoently. ha f^iished a 
nmnber of talos to the Aunuais, some of whScIi| 
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with additions, be ropublidied In 1834, under the 
title of Talmand SUtch^. Majiv of tlie charae- 
ton and incidents in tlitee ar« fiUtorical, being 
foundc*d cm traditions re^pecUn}; the revolutioiiarj 
or coU>ninl history of the United States. 

In 18:V2, he published his Ltttm on Jftuanrf 
and Ahti- Masonry; tlicn followed Matkia$ and 
his Luprtsturss^ a curious picture of an instance 
of frnibs but reniarkable religious delusioa^ 
which occurred in the state of XeW York ; and in 
1836, a volume entitltMl Uvsand Downs in th4 Life 
of a Gentleman^ intcndcu as a satire on the ful- 
liei of tlie dny, aUh<iU}?h the main facts stated 
actually occuritHl in the life of an individual well 
kuowu to the author. 

It has been stated that the parents of If r. Stone, 
during; his early childhood, r«iiiovv*d to western 
New York. This section of country was at that 
time in fact, thou;rh not in name, an Indian Mis- 
sion Station — so that In his s-ery boyhood their 
son became well arquainted with the Indians of 
our forests and his kindness of mnnner and off- 
hand pcncro'.ity won his way to their favor. To 
this it may lie owinz, that at an early period of 
his life he formed the pnrpo^ of gatiiering up 
and preserving what remaino<l concerning the 
traits and cliaracterof the " Red Men" of America, 
intending to o mncct with an aranmt of the^ 
an authentic history of the Hfo and times of the 
prominent individunls who figured immediately 
before the Revolution, more €a]>ecially of Sir 
William John<H>n. 

The amount of labor thas bestowed, and the 
success with which he found his way to dasty 
MSS. or gained knowledge of the invaluable con- 
tents of old chests and rickety trunks stowed 
away as Iuml>er in garrets, and almost forgotten 
by their owners, was r>:m:irkable. Still more 
noteworthy was the happy facility with which be 
would gain access to the hearts of hoary-headed 
and tottering old men, and bring them to live 
over ag:iin their early davs of trial and hardships 
— gleaning quickly and pie&santly, desirable infor- 
mation from those who alone ci>uld communicate 
what he wished to hear. The result was an 
amount and variety of material which could 
scarcely be estimated, for be had the habit of sys- 
tematizing the rctentivene^of a powerful memo- 
ry by a time-saving prooe<« entirely his own, 
and the very arrangement of his MSS. and books 
assisted this process, so that his library served 
him a double purpose. 

In the course of these investigations he obtained 
an intimate aecjTiaintance with the eariy annals 
of the country, and became a repository of facts 
In American and Revolutionary history. 

His predilections in this particular department 
were doubtless cultivated by his father, who when 
a mere boy left colle^ ball and classics to shoul- 
der hk musket, and hght the battka of his coun- 
try. 

Willie following out bis main design, the mate- 
rials collected enabled him to give to the publlo 
•overal works on the general sulject with which 
they were oonneoted. These were the Jifemoir$ 

3 f Joseph Brant^ In 1838; a Jf^sietr of Red 
aeket. In 1841 ; the L{A ^ Umom^ and tlie 
History of Wyoming. He bad ooiiip1ete«l tlie 
ooUcotion and arrangement of the niatoriids for 
hii more extended woric, the hiatoiy of Sir Wil- 



llaro Jobnton, was readv to devote himself to Ita 
execution, and had alreaay advanced to three hun- 
dred and fifty pages and upwards, when be was 
called to give up his earthly labor. 

When it is remembered that the Investigations 
Just referred to, and the volumes which resulted, 
were accomplished at the same time with the 
ediior$liip or a leading daily paper in our com- 
mercial metropolis, and that he acted up to bis 
own exalted views of the power, Influence, and 
responsibility of the press, as an organ of good or 
evil, it may be aafely asserted that hb industiy 
wa4 untiring. 

The diameter of Mr. Stone could not be fnllv 
presented without mentioning hia sympathy with 
those who were struggling in life, and howreadi^ 
a word of kindness was written or spoken, or hts 
purse opened for their a<s8istance. The ingenuous- 
ness, transnarency, and freshnesa of character, 
which he always retained, often shone forth with 
great beauty amid scenes and in drcumstanoea 
little likely to elidt them. 

From his early youth Mr. Stone^s motives of no- 
tion were elevated. Ho was a finn, decided, and 
consistent Christian. The religious enterprises 
and benevolent associations of the day oom- 
manded his earnest efforts in their behalt The 
C«»lonization Society, from first to last, found in 
him a steadfast sup]N>rter. The cause of Educa- 
tion lay near hi^ heart, and to it he pve his ener- 
gies, and apaied not even his decaying strength. 

HENBT BOWS SCHOOLCBATT 

Is the descendant of a fimiily Identified with tarn 
early border life of America. His first ancestor in 
the country, James Calcraft, for ao tlie name was 
written then, came from Endand fresh from the 
camp.nigns of Marlborough. . lie settled in Albany 
County, New York; was a land surveyor and 
schoolmaster, which latter vocation led to the 
popuhir change of his name. He died at the age 
of one-bundr^-and-two in the Otter Creek region^ 
in the present state of Vennont. His childraia 
were variously distributed in Canada, on the 8tt»- 
quehannah, and in the state of New York. One 
of them, John, was a soldier under the eommand 
of Sir William Jdinson. His son Lawrence was 
In Fort Stanwiz during the iJege, and was the 
first volunteer to go forth to the rdlef of the bravm 
Herkimer. He served through both wars widi 
England, and died In 1840 at the age of 'eighty* 
four, with a high reputation for worth and inte- 
grity. His son, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, was 
bom In Albany connty, 28th March, 1798. He 
received there, In the town of Guilderiand, a gcxid 
education from the sohoolmastera of the regioii, 
but apfiears malnlv to have Instructed hliiiseil^ 
his tastes leading him In his youth to a Icnour* 
ledge of poetry and languages, with which Ke 
connected the <tudv of mineralogy. At fifleen lie 
began writing for tne newspapers. His first wuric 
was a treatise on Vitrooloyy^ published in UtSos 
in 1817, a sultfect to which he was led by his fii. 
ther*8 superintendence of the gbss manolhctarei. 
The next vc«r he travelled to the MissMMi sad 
made a mineralogical sunroof the Leadllinesef 
Mimouri, of which he published a leport In 1S1«. 
His namtive or Journal of tlils toor, pnhfidieil in 
18S0 la Van Winklels JkUm LtUrm Jgyswfsry 
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at Kew York, !s nuirVed by a yein of unafiTected 
rimplicity and enthusiiisin which has Always been 
characteristio of tlie author. It was republished 
in LcMAdon in Sir Kicburd Philliiis^s collection of 
Voyages and Travels ; and has been lately reissued 
by the author in an enlarged form with the title, 
Seene$andAdrenturesintke SemirAljnne JRtffion 
of the (hark fountains of JJlniouri and Arlan' 
mMy wkieh verejirst trarened by DeSoto in 1541. 
Ills next tour was in 1820, under the auspices of 
Mnnroe^s administnitioc, accompanying General 
Oass in his survey of the cop|>cr regions, and ex- 
ploration of the Upi)er ^Iisi!is!i!|»pi. Ho published 
nn account of this in a Karratire Journal of TrO" 
xtUfrom Defroit to the Source of the MMmppi 
J!irer, In 1821 ha journeyed to Chicngo, exa- 
mining the Wabash and Illinois Rivera, and pub- 
lished as the result his TrateU in the Central 
Tortiant itf the Mietisiivpi Valley. In 1822 he 
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leoelTed the appointment of Agent for Indian Al^ 
fidra on tlie Korth-wert Frontiers, taking np his 
leddenoe at Ifiohilimackinack, where he oonti- 
nned to reMde for nearly twenty years, oooopying 
hiimelf diliffcntly with stmlying the Indian lan- 
guages and history, and Improving the oondiUon 
of fbe tiibes. Il6 was a member of the Territo- 



rial Legisiatnre from 1828 to 1832. He procoied 
the inoor|)oration of the Michigan Historical So- 
ciety in 1828, and in 18:32 founded the Algio 
Society at Detroit. The titles of his publications 
at this time will show hU zeal in the promotion 
of his favorite topics, nnrcd U»th in t>mso and 
verse.* He raa«le a gnunniur of the Algon«^uin 
language. Mr. ])u Ponccnu tninslated two of his 
lectures before the Al;nc Society on tho grnni- 
maticnl structure of tho Indian laitguiirc into 
French, ftir the National Institute of France. 

In 1832 he was cho-en by the Indian and War 
Deiiartinent to conduct a second expedition into 
the rojriou of the Upper Mis^i'.^ippi. This ho ao- 
ooniplished 8ncces>l'uliy, establishing his lasting 
geop*nphical reputation by the discovery of the 
hcjid waters of the river in Ita>ca Lake. His ao- 
count of the journey was published in an octavo 
volume by the Harpers in IS^ ; Karratire of an 
Expedition to Jt4uiea LaVe^ the actual tource of 
the MiMitfippi Eirer, In 1839 his Algic Re- 
ttearehte appeared in New York, a collection of 
Indian tales and legends, niytholopc and allegoric. 
It is the working of one of the finest veins of tlie 
. anthor^s numerous al>on<niud studies. The le- 
gends preserved in tliii* and other of Mr. School- 
1 crafl^s writi:igs show the Indians to have Pu6se>sed 
an unwrittv-n literature of no little value in both a 
- poetical and humorous asjiect. Tliere is much 
! delicac}' in tho conception of many of these tales 
I of the spirits of earth and air, with a genuine 
; quaintnebS showing an aflinitv with the Dairy sto- 
ries of the northern races of Europe. 
j In bringing these curious traditions to light. 
! valuable as an historical index to the character of 
• the tribes, as well as for their invention, Mr. Seliool- 
cnift is entitled to grateful recollection for hi^ 
pioneer labors. Ho w;vs the fir^t to challenge at- 
tention to thid department of national literature; 
and without his poetical interest in the subject 
Terr mnchof the material he has preserved would 
probably have perished. Mr. S., too, U a poet in 
nis own right, the list of his writings numbering 
several productions in verse, chietly relating to 
the Indians or the soencry of the west 

In 1841 Mr. SchoolcraiX removed his residenoe 
to New York and took part in the proceedings of 
the Ethnological Society. The n^tt year he vi- 
sited England and the continent, and was present 
at the meeting of tlie British Association at Man- 
chester. On his return he was emploved by tlie le- 
giskture of New York, in 18:15, to takea oen^sosof 
the Six Nations, the results of which Investigation 
were published in his I^otee on the Jroqvaie^ an 
enlarged edition of which apiteared in 1847. In 
1845 Mr. 6. comnienced the pnblication of a col- 
lection of Indian literary material with the title. 
Oneota^ or Character iei lee <^ the Bed Rateef 
Ameriea; reinsued in 1848 with the title, lie 
Jndianinhie Wigvam. 

• TiM KiM of tb« W«rt, or • PrMtpecC «r tte mMMpfl 
Taltoy. A Pmid. 183T. Detroit: O. L. WklUief ; mi. tui~ 
IndiM Melodlcft. K«w York : Etem BlL«s 1UM; pp. Ml 9f^ 
A DlMonno bofoio tbo Mkhtpm UlMorirol BocktvtalSIL 
DetrolL WhltMT, pp. M.— Outltn* of tho NaUirml llMoty of 
MlcblcM^a toetara dellTorod bdbra tho I>oiroH Ljooan la 
lot l>etrolt^Tbo Inlloooco of AfSeot BplHto w tho Om- 
dltloa €4 North AmorlcoQ iMitaM. ifr^-^a Addfoa hofcvt 
th« Alftlo Bodotj. A.— Tho Mon of Bi«Mf»^Mr Portnltam 
or liHlliio Chonotor, di^Hvort-a bofavo tho Alsto Boolotjr M Mi 
SMOol mooUns In ISSA^Iimcik or tho Yolo of HovSM. Ils> 
twll;IHa. jjfi port ealadttt^Mio little ik 
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One of the m<y«t intereMinfr of the anUmr^s pnb- 
Virationa (*m Pliiln^Ulphia, 1831) U hU Per^nal 
J/emoin ^fa RtMidenes of Thirty Teon with the 
Jaififtfi Triffe* OH ihs American FroMtier$; iri/A 
brief not i-en of imtAMiug ctentM^acta^ and opinioae^ 
1812 to 1812.* Thi.H book is written in tlie fonn 
of a diary, an«l has the tUvor of the time, with \U 
motley iiic'hkiit on the frontier, with Indian 
chiei's trai»)H»rs, jjowmment emfiloyts, chance 
travellcra, ri^iiig leiri-1alor<, farmor^ ministers of 
the ?<>N|)oK nil •standing ixit with more or less of 
itidividiiulity in tlie fonikitive iicriod uf the conn- 
try. No in;m was tlu^n nnd tliere, w> hnmble or 
i^iinsi^rnifi&itit n< not to he of imimrtnnce. With 
an instinct for tlio |MVtry of the prist, and a vi;ri- 
lant eye for l!ie |>re^>nt and the fatnre, Mr. 
Sc'lio'ilcr.ift ha-j v-inplovtMl his pen in writing down 
k'uviid, noting atiec loies of manners, chronicling 
Itersonnlities recording adventure, and describing 
nature — tlie result of which is a pictnre which 
will grow more distinct and valoahle with time, 
when the liitoaTncnts of Uiis transition age— the 
closing |K>riotl of the ro<l man^ tlie opening one of 
the white — will survive only in this and similar 
records. 

The latest literary employment of Mr. School- 
craft is his prvparation, amWr a nrsolntion of the 
govornment, of the series of ^re qnarto volames, 
printed in a style of great hunur, and illustrated 
hy the pencil of Lieutenant £a<tinan, entitled 
£thuoh}fficd RctenrcheM twpceting the Hei Man 
of A merica. /./ formation re^pef^ting the Hisf/>ry^ 
Conlition^ and Pro^ptete of the Isalian Tribve of 
the Un*t4id St'itce, The comprehensive plan of 
this work covers a wide range of subjects in the 
general hi-tory of the race; their traditions and 
associations with the whites; their special anti- 
quities in the several de|>artraents of archaeology in 
relation to the arts ; their government^ manners, 
and customs; their pl^'siological and ethnological 
peculiarities ;is individnals and nations; their in- 
tellectual and moral cnltivatiim ; thdr statistics 
of population; their geographical position, prist 
and ])re3ent. The work, gipmtio as it is, is 
mostly from the pen of Mr. Scho^dcraft; but it 
also contains numerous important communica- 
tions from g«)vernment offidals and others relating 
to the topics in hand.f 

Mr. Schoolcraft has been twice married; In 
1823 to a danghtcr of Mr. John Johnston, an Irish 
gentleman, who married the daughter of Wabo- 
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Jeeg, an Indian chiet Thk kdy, with vboni he 
pas^ the whole of his frontier residciice in Mi- 
chigan, died in 1849. In 1847 be married Miss 
Mary Howard of Beanfort, South CwroiiBa. Be- 
ing deprived by a partial paralra^ oi the ivady 
nae of his hand, nis wife aeti as lus amano- 
ensis. Beyond his confinement to his room this 
difficulty has not affected hia health, whOe H has 
eoncontmUMl his attention, never relaxed, stiC 
more on his literair pursoita. It is satisfiictory to 
see a pioneer in a branch of sdenoft and inveiiti- 
garion not usually very highly rewarded by the 
jiublic, thus pursuing — under the aospiocs and 
with the re:^urces of Government— the stndiet 
commenced nearly half a oentnry befora. 

tn wanrn roxb oaiw won vn VAiai «r a wwvjul 
There vas once a very beautifal jtMnf giil, vhe 
died Ruddeuly on the day she was to hftve l^ea mur- 
rietl to a hnnileome young man. He was afeo bran; 
but his heart was not proof against this loaa. From 
tlie hour she was buried, there was no more jov er 
peace for him. He went often to xtiit the spot where 
tlie womea had bnried her, and aat mnac^ there, 
when, it was thonght, by some of his frirads, he 
would hare done better to try to amuse himself ia 
the cha»e, or by diverting his thoi^ts in the war* 
I^ath. Bat war and hunting had both lost tlieir 
charms for him. His heart was already dead withia 
him. He pushed aside both hb war^ab and hit 
bow and arrowiL 

He had heard the old people say, that there was a 
path Uiat led to the land of souK and he deter- 
mined to follow it He aeeording^y eet oat, one 
morning, after hariiig completed his preparations for 
tlie journey. At first he hardly knew which way to 
ga He was onlv guided by the traditioa thai he 
must go south. For a while, he eoald see no ehaage 
ia the face of the eoantry. Forests, and hflb, aad 
valleys, and streams had the same looka, which they 
wore ia his native placeu There was snow on tM 
ground, when he set oat, and it was sometimes seen 
to be piled and matted on the thick trees and boshea 
At length, it began to diminieh, and finally dimp> 
peered. Tlie forest aasumed a more cheerful appear- . 
ance, tlie leaves pat forth their bada, and before he 
was aware of the eompleteaem of the ehange, he 
found himself surrounded by tpting. He b^ left 
behind him the land of snow stod iea^ The air be- 
came mild, the dark eloods of winter bad rolled 
away from the sky ; a pare field of blue was above 
him, and as he went he saw flowers beside bis path, 
and heard the songs of birda By these signs he 
knew that he was gouig the right waj, -for they 
agreed with the trad^tioos of hia tribei At length 
he spied a path. It led him throorii a grove, tbea 
up a long and elevated ridge, on ttis vcty top ef 
which he came to a lodge. At the door stood an eld 
man, with white hair, whose «yes» tboogb deeplr 
sunk, had a fiery brillianey. He bad a lo^ robe ei 
skins thrown loosely aroond bis sbovldsrs* mad astsff 
in his handa 

The young Chippewayaa besaa to tdlliis story: 
bat the venerable chief arrested bim, before be hsd 
proceeded to speak ten words. "Ihaveezpeetedjoii,* 
he replied, «* and had Jost risen to bid yoa weleosM Is 
myabode. She, whom yoa sedc, passed bere bat a 
few days since, and being Iktigaed with bar JoonMf . 
rested herself hers. Enter my lodge and be seated, 
and I will then satisfy yoar enqoiiiss, and give job 
dirsetions for year Joameyfktim this point.'* Hsviflff 
done this, they both lesoed ftirib to tba lodge deor. 
•' Yoaseeyoiiaergalf,"raidh«,«andtbe wideslrelob 
ingbliMphausbsyond. liiitbabmd^Csottk Tea 
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rtuid upon ill lMir6cn, Mid my lodge it the gate oT 
•ntniiM. But joa ouinoi take your body Along. 
Leftve it h«re with yoar bow and arrowi, Tovr bun- 



nddenly been endowed with the power of winga. 
But all things retained their natural colours and 
•hiq>ea. The woods and leares and streams and 
kkea, were only more bnght and comely than he had • 
ever witnessed Animals bounded across his psAh, 
with a Ireedom and a confidence which seemed to 
ten him, there was no blood shed here. Birds of 
beautiful plumage inhabited the groves, and sported 
in the waten. 'Ihere was but one thing, in which 
he saw a rery unusual effect He noticed that his 
passage was not stopped by trees or other objects^ 
He appeared to walk directly through them. Tliey 
were, m fact, but the souls or shadows of material 
treec He became sensible that lie was in a land of 
shadowsi When he had travelled half * day's jour- 
ney, through a country which was continually be- 
coming more attractrve, he came to the banks of a 
broad lake, in the centre of which was a large and 
beautiful island. He found a canoe of shining white 
itone, tied to the shore. He was now sure that he 
had oome the right patli, for the aged man had told 
him of this. There were also sliimng paddlcsi He 
hnmediatdy entered the canoe, and took the paddles 
in lua hands, when to his joy and surprise, on turn- 
ing round, he beheld the object of his search in ano- 
ther canoe, exactly its counterpart in every thing. 
6he had exactly imitated his motions, and they were 
aide by side. They at once pushed out from shore 
and biegan to cross the lake. Its waves seemed to 
be rising and at a distance looked ready to swallow 
them up ; but just as they entered the whitened edge 
of them they seemed to melt away, as if tltey were 
but the images of wavesL But no sooner was one 
wreath of foam passed, than another, more threaten- 
ing still, rose up. Thus they were in perpetual fear; 
and what added to it, was tne <Uameu of the wattr^ 
through which they could see heaps of Deings who 
had perished before, and whose bones Iny strewed 
on the bottom of the lake. The Master of Life had, 
however, decreed to let them pass, for the actions of 
neither of them had been bad. But they saw many 
others struggling and sinking in the waveai Old men 
and young men, males and females of aU ages and 
ranb were there ; some passed, and some sank. It 
was only the little children whose ciinoes seemed to 
meet no wayes. At length, every difficulty was 
cone, as in a moment, and they both leapt out on the 
happy island. They felt that the very air was food. 
It strengthened and nourished them. They wan- 
dered together over the blissful fields, where eyery- 
thing was formed to please the eye and the ear. 
There were no tempests — ^there was no ice, no chilly 
wind*— no one shivered for the want of warm 
dothes : no one suffered for hunger-— no one mourned 
for the dead. They saw no graven They heard of 
nowarsL There was no huntins of animals; for the 
air itMlf was their food. Gladly would the young 
warrior have remained there for ever, but he was 
obliged to go back for hia body. He did not seethe 
Master of Life, but he heard hia voice in a soft 
breeie: ** Go back," said this voice, " to the land from 
whence yo« came. Your time has not yet eome. 
The dotiea for which I made you, and whien you are 
to perform, are not yet finished. Return to your 
people, and aeeomphsh the duties of a good man. 
Yesi will be the ruler of your tribe for many daya, 
TIm mlea yon must observe, will be tdd you by my 
meaaenger, who keeps tlie ftate. When lie iurrei^ 
dm back your body.be wiU teU yoa wh«b toda^ 



listen to him, and you shall afterwards rejoin the 
spirit^ which you must now leave behind. She ii 
accepted and will be ever here, as young and sa 
happy as ahe waa when I first called her from the 
laaa of saowa.* When this voice ceased, the narrator 
awoksi It waa the fancy work of a dream, and he 
waa atill in the bitter Und of anowa, and hunger, 
andiaank 

WILUAlfS O0UJD6S 
Own its name and original foundation to a sol- 
dier of the old French War, Colonel Ephraim 
WiUiaina, onoe a yaliant def«od^r of the region 
in which it is situated. He was a native of the 
state, bom in 1715 at Newton, and in early life 
was a sailor, making several Tojages to Europe, 
and engndUng A knowledge of the world on Lis 
naturally yigoroos powers of mind. Ho visiti)d 
England, Spain, ana Holland. In the war with 
- France frtmi 1740 to 1748 Lis attention was 
tnmed to military life, and he ser\-ed as a captain 
in a New England company ni-«d for the service 
against Canada. On tiie conc!Qsion of peace he 
received from the General Court of Massachusetts 
a grant of two hundred acres of land in the town 
of Iloosao, with the command of the Forts Hoo- 
sac and Massachusetts, frontier }iostik, which then 
afforded protection from the Indians to the set* 
tiers of the fertile districts around and below. 
On the breaking out of the war anew in 1766 
. he had command of a regiment for the general 
; defence, which was ordor>^ to Join the forces 
then raising in New York by General Johnson 
. against the French. On his* way to the army 
: he ina<1e, on the 22d Jaly, 1755, his will at Al- 
\ bany, by which he bequeathed his property in 
MxL^achusetts as a foundation ^ for the support 
I of a free-school in a township west of Fort Mas- 
i sachnsetts ; provided tlie said township fall with- 
in Massachusetts, after running the lino between 
» Massachusetts and New York, and provided the 
said township, when incorponiied, be called Wil* 
i liamstown.** 

^ IVooceding with a large body of soldiers In the 
! following autumn, September's, 1755, to attack 
: the advanced guard of Dieakan^s invading force, 
f the party was entrapped to an ambusicade in tlie 
I neighborhood of Lake George, when Colonel Wil- 
: lianis fell, mortally wounded by a musket ball in 
j the head. 

I His bequest for the purpo^ of education seems 
I to have grown out botn of his respect for learning 
. and his affection for the settlers, among whom 
{ his military life was passed. He was of a waniL 
' generous disposition, with a winning ea}>e and 
' politeness; and though he was not raudi indebted 
i to schools for liis education. Is said to have had A 
t taste for books, and cultivated the society of men 

! of lettMv.* 

By the will of Colonel imfiania hit exeooton 

I were directed to sell his lands, at thdr disere- 

tion, within flye years after an eslabUsbed peace, 

! and Miply the Interest of the proceeds, with 

i that of oertaSn bonds and nolea, to the pnrpoaes 

! of the fi«e-sohool. The kuids were sold, the 

i money loaned, and the InterMt asain inyesied till 

1786. when an act of the legisiatare waa pro- 

eoied SnoQiporatiDg a body of tnisteea **of the 

e Mm. DM. OoB^ nut terttf^ tttt. «, 
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doDAtSoo of Ephraira Williams, for mnintainlii^ a 
free-srliool in WiUiam^tovD.** William Willianu 
was eWcted pre>iilcut, and Uio Rev. Setb Swill, 
trea^nrer.^ Additioiuil faodtf were solicited, aod 
in 1788 a oommittce was appointed to erect a 
fKsliool-house, which, coin) dieted in 1790, ia now 
Itlie "* West colle^^e'^ buildiu}; of the institution. A 
(r<KMl choice was made of a preceptor in the Rev. 
Kbenezer Fitch. This t-cliolor and divine, who 
w:i9 to benr a prominent part in the esLnUish- 
ment of tlio college, was U»m at Canterbury, 
Connecticut, September 26, 1756. He received 
hi:i dojn-ec at Yale in 1777, and passed tT*© years 
at New I Liven as a re>i(1ent graduate. He tlien 
wa* sch(K,l t^*a^'lier for a year in Xew Jersey, and 
from 1780 till 1753 w;is tutor in Ynle College. 
An inter^'al of mercantile business followed, in 
the conr^e of which he visited London, a^in re- 
turning to Yale, OS tutor, fn»ni 1786 to 1791, the 
year of hi< en^jgoinent at Willianist*iwii. With 
tills preparation he o|)ened the frL'e-school in 
October, with John Lester as a%ustant Two do- 
partincnts wero orpiuized — a graininar-school or 
ac.vleiny, with a college ctuirsc of in-^truction, and 
an En-rVish free-school. In 1793 the school, by 
an act of the legislature, became Williams Col- 
lege, with a pnint from the state treasury of four 
thousand dollars for the punthose of books and 
philosophic'd apparatus. To the old tru<itees were 
added the Rev. Dr. Stephen West, Henry Van 
Schaack, Uie Hon. Elijah Williams, Gen. Philip 
6chuvler, the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, and 
the ftev. Job SwiO, the charter allowing to tlie 
board seventeen nieinbers, including tlie college 
president. A grammar-school was at once pro- 
vided for in connexion witlt the college, and the 
tcnns of admi^^sion to the latter retiuired that the 
applicant " be able to accurately read, pan^e, and 
connrne, to the satisfaction of the president and 
tutor, Virgirt ^Eneid, Tully's Orations, and the 
Evangelists in Greek ; or, if he prefer to become 
acquainted with French, he must be able to read 
and pronounce, with a tolerable degree of accu- 
niCT and fluency, Hudson^t French Scliolor a 
Guide, Teleiuaclius, or some other ^>proved 
French author." 

Mr. Fitch was unanimously elected president, 
and the first Coinraenoement was held, a dass of 
fonr, in 1795. The numbers rapidly increased 
with the resources of the college, which were 
augmented by a new grant of land from the state 
in 1796. Dr. Fitch held the presidency for twen- 
ty-one years, retiring from the office in 1815, after 
which lid became pastor of a church in West 
Bloontfield, New York, where ha died at the age 
of seventy-eiz in 1888. 

The Rev. Zephaniah Swift Moore, then Profesi- 
Bor of Languages at Dartmouth, was the aucoeesor 
of Dr. Fitch in the college presidency, and held 
the office ih>m 1816 to I8il. The ane<(tion was 
at tlds time discussed of the removal of the col- 
lege to the banka of the Connecticut, an agitation 
which did not repair its fortnnee. Dr. Moore, 
on his raaignation, was choeen preddent of tlie 
«dlegiata inatitntioa at Amhenti which he liad 
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greatly favored, and which drew off many oi the 
atodents (touk Williamstown.* 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin was then 
chosen president lie brought with him Uie piea- 
tige of an influential career in the nunistiy A 
Newark, New Jer^v, and in the Park Street 
Church at Boston. lie had also been profeasar 
of pulpit eloquence in the ThecJogical Dcnunarr 
at Andovcr. He was inangurated president ana 
iirofe&ior of divinity at Williams College, Korem- 
t)er 14, 1821. His rvputation and inflnenod re- 
vived the college intercuts, which had become 
much denrcs^^ and it was enabled to bear op 
successfully against the rivalry of AinliersL Var 
nous advantages of gifts and be<me<ts, which gave 
the means of improvement and increate « the 
college library, apparatus, and buildings, were 
secured during Dr. Griffin a effident presidency, 
which he was compelled to resifli fivm ill healdi 
in 1836. He died at Kowark,^ew Jersey, No- 
vember 8 of the year following, at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

The Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkina was inaugurated 
president of the college on tlie 15th of September, 
1 836. Dr. Ho]>kins is a native of Berkahire, Masa. 
He was bom at Stockbridge, February 4, I80S; 
was educated at the college of which he is ore- 
t^i«lent; studied medicine, and received a nieaical 
degree in 1 828. In 1 830 he was elected professor 
of moral philosophy and rhetoric in Williams Col- 
lege, a petition which he held -at the time of hia 
election to the presidency. 

The college curing his adminiatratitui has in- 
crcAi^ed steadily in iu resources and the number 
of its studenta. It ia due to Ids efficient csertiooe 
that astronomical and magnetical observatories 
have been erected and well aupplied with i 
tific apparatua. 

Dr. Hopkins has also rendered aervices to t 
ral literature by the publication of his Lottell Leo- 
turet en the Erideneet of Chrittianit^ in 1846; 
and by the collection of his Miecellaneoui Etaaye 
and Jjuceunea the year following. 

Among the papers preserved in the latter b tha 
author's Inaugural Ditcoune at Williams Col- 
lege. Ita review of tlie subject of educatioa ia 
sound in pliilosophy and practical in its aog^ies- 
tions. In a wise spirit he speaks of the prinapla 
now settled amonf all thinking mea, that wc are 
to regard the mind — 

not as a piece of iron to be laid upon the aavil and 
hammered into any sliape, nor as a block of nuuhla 
iu which we are to find the statue h^ removiug the 
rubbish, nor as a receptacle into which knowledge 
may be poured; hut as a flame that is to he fed, as 



^ Amb«nt Collrc« mrew out sT tbt Msdemr «t UmI bIms 
which was liicorpormtca to ISIS, and of which Koah Wabl« 
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an ftftrtivc being that must b« strengthened to think 
and to feel — to <1nre, to do, and to^ suffer. It is as a 
germ, oxpnniliug under the it.flnenoe certiiinly of 
air and eunlight nnd moiftare, but vet only through 
the agency of an internal force ; and cxternnl agency 
is of no value except t» it elicits, and controls, and 
|>crfects the action of that force. lie only who can 
rightl;^ appreciate the force of this principle, and 
carry it out i:ito all it« conseaucnccs, m the spirit of 
the mnxiin, that nature is to he conouered only by 
obeying her laws, vill do all thai oelongs to th'o 
ofSee of a teacher. 

With t]ie same good sense he rcinnrks : — 

There is a strange slowness in assenting pmcti- 
cally to that great law of nature, that the facultica 
•re strengUiened only by exerci«e. It is so witli the 
body, and it is so witli the mind. If o man would 
strengthen his intellectual faculties, he must exercise 
them ; if he would improve his taste, he must em- 
ploy it on the objects of taste ; if he would improve 
nis moral nature and make ]irogrcss in goodness, he 
most perform acts of goodness. Nor will he im- 
prove his faculties by thinkirg about them and stu- 
djring into their iia\uro, unless by so doing ho is 
enabled and induced to put tliem into more skilful 
and efficient action. 



Till* pmctical mode of philosophizing, pocing 
moral and iutclIectOAl truth in cuniicsioii with its 
individual ndaptitions, is a ]iiarki-«l habit of tlio 
antlior's mind, and aduiirablv adapts liini for the 
chair of tlie professor or the govemnient of a 
college. 

By the triennial catalogne of Williams College 
of 1858, it appears that there have been one 
thons^and four hundred and furty-four alumni to 
that date : of wlioin four hundred and forty have 
followetl tlie profession of divinity ; three hundred 
and ciglity-one the hiw; one hundred and seven 
mcflidne ; and ninetv-ciglit have bcoome teaohcrs. 

BvHides tlie usual branches of instruction, the 
physlcol sclenoei rcotivo jiarticulur attention. 



Careful ningnetic observations are made by the 
f^tudents; nnd tlie minemln^ncol and giH>h>gicid 
cabinets, pn'pared l»v Professor El>enezcr Em- 
mons, eminent for his state geologicjil sun'eys, 
aflbnl full materials for study. The museum has 
also two colosjftal bas-reliefs from Nineveh, pre- 
sc*nt€<l ]»y Mr. Layard. 

Tlie lidd and jiicture^iie location of the col- 
lege seems to invite to the ^tudy of natural phe- 
nomena. 8ented at the foot of Saddleback, the 
grandest mountain elevation in the state, in a fair 
valley watered by the n<H)s:ic, and at the north- 
em tennination of Herkshire, a county n^marka- 
ble for it9 grandeur and Iteauty, the bite is worthy 
to 1)0 a^>^ociated with the chliicest academic re- 
finements of science and literature.* 

EDWACD niTCHOOCK. 

EnwiLUD IIiTcm-ocK was bom at Deerfield, Ifas- 
K:ichu>etts, May 24, 1793. In consequence of ill 
health, he was compelled to leave Ci»llege before 
taking his degree, lie connnenoed a literary ca- 
reer by tlie preparation of an ahunnac for four 
yours, from 1816 to 1818; and by the miblioation 
of a tragedy extending to one hundred and eight 
INiges, T/te Dovtnfall o/BuonaparU^ in 1815. In 
1816, he became ))rincipal of the Academy in Deci^ 
field, where he remained for three yearn, when he 
was ordiuned minister of the Congregational 

church at Conway, Mass. He resigned this post 
in 1825 to ac*ct.'pt an aptiointmcnt to tlie Prtifet- 
sorship of ChemiKtry and Natural History in Am- 
herst Ctdh'go, an Institution which had been 

• BIcAtohM of irniimm CoIIcm, TTimmnslivwii. MsM^ltCT. 
An Intorrstlnir enntribullna u tM bIsConr of the reflMStj Vk 
A.WsllSBtt4a.U.D«vliL 
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fonnddl four Term before. He contiDacil liiii con- 
nexion with the c«»Uo*7e, having been ii2>|iointc*d 
to thcj»ri*!*idcncy, with the pn>fefr««)rs1np of Ka- 
tnrnl Theology and Goologji in l&4i, until his 
resignation in 1854. 

In 1823, he publishod Otology of tU C&nntctitut 
ValUij^ and in 1829 a Oitaloiftu of Plants teitJi in 
Tttenty 21 U^ of Amher$t, The^« works, witli 
otiter scientitic investigations, {ruvo him rach re- 

Imte that, in 1830, he wil^ api>ointcd by tho legis- 
ature to make a pcolopcal tiurvey of tho Mate of 
Masi<:ichusett:(. lie was re-np|H.»inted to thes.ime 
servi<'e in 1837; nnd in 1800, c«iimin&>i<>ner to 
visit the Agricultural schools of £uroi»«. In ful- 
fihnent of these trusts he pnbli^hctl in 1803 % 
FlrBt Report on the Economic Geology ofMftMO- 
chttsettM ; in 1833, lirporton the Geology^ Zoology^ 
and Botany of >\i\>Si\c\x\r>{.^U\ in ISSii, Jfeiiorton 
a Bo-examination of the Geoh^y of Maiftuieku»ctt4; 
nnd in 1841, Final Ht^jtort on ths Geology of 
JfaMoehituctts ; and in 1851, JUport on thtAgri' 
cultural Schooh of Euroji%, 

He liAA olf^o j>nMisUed BUmentary Geology^ 
1840 ; Fossil FiMttmnrk$ in the UnVed States^ 
1818; and an Outline of the Geology of ths 
GUM, in 1858. 

In addition to th^se pnrely scientific volninc.% 
President llitchci^Kk is tlic nuthor of The Religion 
of Geology and ife Connecfed Seieuce*^ in 1851, 
and of Religious Lectures on the Peculiar Phcno^ 
mena of the Four Scattons / works in which lie 
h.'is sliown tlie harmony of Ksienco with the re- 
cords of the Hibic, and its religious ui^^9 in tlie 
increase of reveronc-e for tho Ahnlghty oonse()neut 
on tho devout study of the wonders of creation, 
and its adaptation to the wants of man. These 
works have been Lirgely circulated in this coun- 
try and in England. 

Dr. Hitchcock has al^) been a prominent ^rriter 
on pieteticft. In 1830, ho imblisbed in tliis con- 
nexion Dyspepsia Forestalled and Resisted^ and 
An Argument for Early Temperance, 

His other separate publications hare been, A 
Wreath for the Tomh^ 1889, and Memoir of Mary 
Lyon, He has contributed about forty K:ien- 
titic pai)ers to Silliman^s Journal ; three e)al>o- 
rato articles on the connexion between Religion 
and Geology to the Biblical Repository, from 1835 
to 1838. Ho is also tlie autlior of two Addresses 
delivered before the Mount Holyoke Female 8e- 
nrnary in 1848 and 1849; two before the Hamp- 
shire Hampden and Franklin Agricultural Society 
in 1827 and 1846 ; one on his inauguration ais 
president in 1845 ; one before the Association of 
American Geologists and Naturalists (now tho 
American Scientific Association) in 1841 ; one 
before the Mechanical Society of Audover in 
1830 ; and one before the Porter Rhetorical So- 
cietv in Andovcr in 1852— oil of which were 
published. 

He is also tlie author of several sennona, of foar 
tracts — Argument against the Man^factwre and 
Me iif Ardent Spirits, Cars Ready, The Blind 
£ttat€ in the Mines, Murderen i(f Fathers and 
Murderers of JTotft^ri— which have been Sasiied 
by the Ainorloan Tract Society, and of numerous 
contributions to the nresa. 

Tho utilitarian writings of Dr. Hitchcock, and 

his iieculiariv adcntifio Ubora, ezecoted nndor 

onditions of the deepest ynUio tmst and oonfi- 



dcnce, speak for themselTes. In his dkooffiionof 
tlie relation of science with scripture he has stlMiwii 
a liberal appreciatiiin of the neoe^sfi^ities of the 
former, in a phik>iophical view, withimt derogat- 
ing from the cLiiins of the latter. As a writer on 
natural philoso]»1iy his works are not only stored 
with original i\>search, but his ol^errations are 
presented in a plea'^ing, aniuiolod style. 

HENBT C CAitET. 
Hrxirr C. Cakey, one of the prominent writers 
on political Economy of the day, is tlie son 
of Mat hew Carcv, nnd was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1798. lie was brought up in the busi- 
ness of his father, and succeeded him on his 
retirement in 1821. He conducted, with bid 




partner Mr. Lea, one of the most extensive pub- 
lishing houses in the United States, until 1838, 
when he retired, and devoted his leisure to the 
pros:ecntion of authorship, a career he had com- 
meuced in 183o, by the publication of an Essay 
on the Rate of Wages, This was followed, in 
1837-?- 40, by three octavo volunK»s on the Prior 
eiples(tf Political Economy; in 1838, The Credit 
Systetn in France, England, and tA« United 
States appeared; and in 1848, The Pant, the 
Present, and the Future, a further refbtation of 
the statements of tlio ordinary school of ))olitical 
economists. 

We may indicate the spirit of these volumes 
by two or tlirco of their prominent theoreniOi 
which are in most mnrk<^ contrast with the 
dogmas prevailing in Europe. 

First, m time, was the demonstration that the 
progress of social wealth is in tlie iionmd order 
concomitant witJi aud more rapid than that of 
poiiulation. 

This proi>osition was coimccted with one even 
more adverse to the fiiith in the fised d(.mark&- 
tion of rank, dnss, and privilege, which tlie tra- 
ditions of a social life founded on and adapted to 
military activity have sanctioned for so man^ 
ages, that it has gro\ini into credence as a provi- 
dential law. The doctrine to which we allnde 
may be termed the law of Di^tributian, of a ^Bs- 
tribiition, however, not roedinnical, but organie, 
and as inseparable fctnn growth as the distribu- 
tion of san in tlie branchea, leaves, and bnda, la 
from the life of a tree. It is, that in tlie natural 
growth of i)opulation and wealth, tlie share of 
the laborer m each succeetive increment increaacfi| 
both relatively and absolutely, in pro|jortion aa 
wdl as in amount; while tliat of the cnnitalisti 
though inoroa.sing in amount, diiiibiianei In 
in^portlon. In other wordo, there is in tlie 
growth of capital— the machinery by which man 
subordinates to hie service the gratuitOQapowon 
and agencies of nature— a constant acceleratiiif 
foroe, whicli, steadily increasing the prodoctlT^- 
ness of any given amonnt of toil, and thenlbra 
elieai»ening the result, or what In the oonvcrse la 
precisely OfiulvaleDtfCnhandng the en^M of labor. 
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aecms a prochici enlarged to tho degree that a 
diroinbhed proportion tbereof giTes a greater 
onantit^ than the capitalist fonnerly obtained 
nxMU his large proportion of a smaller product 
The enlarged proportion of an increased prodnct 
prondes the laborer an enhanced quantity, and 
not in spite, but in virtue, of increased dieapness 
to the consomer. This inajr be translated from 
the abstract into the concrete facts, patent upon 
the siiuill^t examination of history, that com- 
modities of an kinds are constantly falling in 
price while irages are ming, and that the rate of 
mterest declines, while the mass of capital con- 
stantly receives larger accretions. 

Mr. Carey has reached these vital condnaons 
while yet admitting the plausible hypothesis of 
]^cardo, that in the occupation and culture of 
the soil men pa$« from those of superior to those 
of progressively deteriorating fertility. If this 
hypothesis were well founded, there would be a 
duninishing product for the agricultural toil of 
each soeeessive generation, and consequentiv an 
increasing proportion of laborers required to 
derote their energies for an ever declining re- 
muneration. Mr. Carey has shown the existence 
of a power, in the growth of capital other than 
land, more than compensating the tendency to 
retmgresdon from the supposed decreasing pro- 
doctiveness of the soiL In 1848, however, he 
was led by the direct observation of facts to the 
discovery, that the coni^e of individuals and com- 
nnnities in the occupation and culture of the soil, 
is diametrically opposite to that imagined by Ri- 
eardo ; that men always from the necessity of 
their unfurnished condition, subject the inferior 
lands to culture first, and constantly proceed as 
they aoonire the power to those of superior fer- 
tility. In his Past, Present, and Future, he dc- 
noiistrated the fuct, historically, by the contrast 
of the same nation in its different stages, and 
geographically by tiie contrast of contemporary 
oommnnities which now stand at the different 
grades of social progress. The question is treated 
m precisely the same method as any other ques- 
tion of natural history in respect to the habits and 
IkabitaU of a plant or an animal would be treated. 
And herein is the first example of the distinctive 
method of his school, which, abandoning as fruit- 
less the metaphysical idea of introspection into 
laws of hmnan nature to find what man foould 
do, aima at discovering the rehitions between 
nan and physical nature, and the modes by which 
the former is to derive the greatest advantage 
from the hittttP — ^the field and problem d PoIiU- 
eal Economy — by studying the external wcMrld to 
learn what man can do, and following the same 
methods of investigation which have given eer^ 
tmnty and the power of prediction in the positive 
aeienoes. The result A this discovery woa to 
confirm and explain the law of Distribution, by 
absorbing it into a more general and oomprehen- 
rive one. It is palpable, that the widest di- 
Tcrgence mn«t exist in the oonseqncnoes flowing 
from this theory and that of Ricanlo. Thebtter 
Beeessitates an increasing inequalitv of physical 
condition,— therefore of intelleotnal and moral 
cnhnra, «jid of political privilegei between the 
dassea of landowneni eapitalista, and laboreriL 
Itlathe finiiest suppovt of the hoary abosee of 
' i; fur Utraeea them taaaimagiiiedhiw 



of the alWbeneficent Creator. The American 
system, on the contrary, shows them to be the 
result of tyrannoos human interference with the 
divine economy. We leave tho reader to seek in 
Mr. Carey^ vcJumes the exposition of the differ- 
encea on the minor questions of Political £co- 
nuinr, which must attend so profound a con- 
tradiction in the premises, metliods, and main 
conclusions of the European and American sys- 
tems. 

Mr. Carey has also published several pamphleta 
on literary property, in ^hich ho takes a view 
of the subject opposed to the passage of an Inter- 
national Copyrij^t Law. 

BEKBT C008WELL KVIOHT 
WAa bom at Newburyport, about the year 1788. 
He was earlv it'ft with his brother- an orphan, 
and found a home with his maternal grandfather, 
Dr. KaUioniel Cogswell, at the family seat in 
Bowlev, Massachusetts, the beauties of which he 
has celebrated in one of his poems. Entering 
Brown Univerdty, he took his degree there in 
1812, and prepared himself for the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in which he 
took orders. He began to preach, and published 
two volumes of sennons, but was never settled 
over a congregation. He was much occupied in 
literature. A collection of his youthful i)oema 
appeared in 1809. It is headed by The Cypriad^ 
in two cantos, a celebration of the tender pas- 
sion, which he subsequently worked over in his 
poem, Ths Trophies of Loie, In 1816, he pub- 
lished at Philadelphia a volume of poems, with 
the title Ths Broien Harp^ containing ''Earl 
Kandoff and Rosabelle, a Ilarper*s Tale," a num- 
ber of grave and light pieces, and translations 
from the classical and modem Latin poets. A 
tliird collection of his ptKms, in two neat vo- 
lumes, appeared fh>m the presa of Wella and 
Lillv, at Boston, in 1821. 

Tt'e are not aware of any published aooount of 
Henry Knight^s life. From the recently issued 
Memorial of his brother Frederick, to be noticed 
presendy. it appears that he died early in lifsu 
and that he left behind him an Autobiographical 
Sketch, f\ill of humor and character, which, 
juddng fh>m the spedmenB given, deserves to be 
published at length. 

Mr. Enight*8 poems, if not ahvaya highly 
finished, are at least ekgant and scholarlike per- 
formances. He took for his subjects, when he 
was not writing cantos on love, topics involving 
thonght and reflection, though he nandled them 
in a Hght vein. His ** Crusade** has an elaborate 
^* argument," setting forth the subtleties of theo- 
logy. It is a playfbl satiric^ poem, on a seriooa 
theme. Anottier, ** The Grave," to emulona of 
the didactic fervors of Cowper. In hia ^ Sciences 
in Masquerade," an amnnng iDustration of the 
old theme of Sir Thomas More'a '' Praise of FoQy,** 
he snorts oaily in a light rhyming measore. ui 
his daasical tastes he was fond of Horaoe, Ovld| 
the Epigrammatista, and raoh modem LatinisUna 
Booefonioa. His muse was equally rea47 te tha 
gniv<e or gay— « sonnet or an epitaph. 



I sing the Oven— glewing, fhiitlbl the 
Happy Ibr Mib thai nad AdiQlsa flNHi< 
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Tliat deifrn«d their pany feAta» das loal^ 1 

AnJ liapl'J that ./EneM, feeble mmml 

Fell into hjiiMlt of lean cinpruie thaa MM 

Too mean tbe Mibject for a bard to h%k 

h'ot Dnnte, Ario»to,T«uo, dared 

Sport their git>^ mindd ia eoeh giaad 

Nor be. dume noturcs ma^terjoamcjMa^ 

Who nimbly vrou^ht a comic tragedy. 

As poet voofl a mu^e, one ^hakemare called t 

Nor Milton, who embattled Derin ranff ; 

Nor bold Sir BlAcktiK»re, who aa Epic oofl^ 

Quick as can mo^on rear a ehtmne^'-stack ; 

Nor later these. KloiK^toek and Wieland finocd. 

Who sung, this King of E}rt\ thai King of Klags ; 

Dared the prolific Oven hlaas ia eoa^ 

Kxiiect not now of Furnaces to hear, 
\rhere .£<»lu4 dilates the liquid gla«; 
Nor where the tiirek, toting their God could saTa, 
Walked barefoot thro* the lambent heai^ naseared ; 
Nor where the Hollnndorv, ia ncata of tow. 
With mimic nature, incubate their eggt; 
For Uie Dttmcstie Oven claims my powers 

Come then, from kilns of flame, aad tro^ aiiQi^ 
Each salamander Mu^e, and warm my brain. 

Need I dettcribe f — Who hath a kitchen sees. 
And not an archctl concavity called Oven t 
Grand farinaceous nouriaher of Kfel 
See hungry }(a|>es ita broad mouth for its food. 
And hear the fa;;got5 crackling in its jawa. 
Its ]ialate gloa'ii.g red m'ith burning breatik 
Do not approach too near; the Sngulphing draught 
Will drink your respiration era you ksl 

Glance uow the firejamba roondL and thcrt ob- 
serve 
Utensils formed for culinary «ml 
Shovel and tongs, like ancient man and vifa. 
He, with his arms akimbo, she ia hoopiL 
There, danglin;; sau>a;;cs in chains hang dowa ; 
As Scienctf^ and Art*, distioetk allied; 
Or, a^ in Union bound, our sij<ter Siatca. 
Here, flayed eels, strung pendent by tha waist ; 
So swing" aloof victims in heathen dimes ; 
O Algier hearts ! to mock at writhing pain. 
And, high in smoke-wreaths, ponderoua ham to tart; 
So may each traitor to hb country banc I 
And, thick on nalU, the housewife's hem to dry ; 
Coltsfoot for pipe, and spearmiat for a taa. 
Upon the hcartn, the shriU4anged cricket chirps 
Her serenade, not waiting to be presl^ 
And Sne, poking the cinders^ smiles to pointy. 



As fond associationa croes the 
A gallant, ring, or ticket, fsuBhioned thoKL 
And purring puss, her pied-coat licked sleek. 
Sits mousing for tiie crumbs, beside black JaclL 
He, curious drone, with eyes and teeth of white^ 
And natural curi, who twenty Falls haa seen. 
And cannot yet count fuor I — nor erer can, 
Tho* talked to learn, until his nose be thani 
lis mar\'cl, if he thinks, but when he spealn; 
Else, to himself, why mutter loud and strange^ 
And scold, and laugh, as half a score ware by I 
In shape, and parta^ a seed of Caliban! 
He now is roasting earth-Avts by tha eoa]% 
And hissing clama, like martTTt mocking paia ; 
And siazing apples, atr-lancad with a pin; 
While in the embera bons tha parehing oom, 
CTMkl eraekl displdding with ^ heat, Bka 

bonba 
Crmiinching, ha •qaati^ and gria^ aad galpa hit 

Aad shows bis pompioa-dMll, with ayat aad 
And candle fitted, for tha taO of Uli^ 
To scare tha lasses ia tlieir araaiM wilk— 
For. aait day, aad Thaafai^viagJBva wiU ac 



Vow tara wa to tha tiiwrfog Ovaa ; whiK 
A skiHbl Bttdwifs^ eomeo the aped Daiaa; 
Her aproa dean, aad aiaa white aap af law^ 
With long lean ana, aha lifka tha gndiiV dm^ 
And inward slides it, drawing slowly aa^ 
In semi-ff lobeSk and frastoma of &e aoa^ 
Tkaned browa with heat, eoBMi, oaokia^ hiaad h^ 

loares; 
Aad drop-ookes, raagad lika ' 

Circle* and sefrments, pica i 
For children'^ children, wl 
Scorcbiog their months^ i 

apes, 
Wisliing the pie mora eoel, or they less fcaan. 
Next, brown and wrinkle^ Kka tha good damala 

brow. 
Come rucaet-eoated sweetiagBi, ptala for milk; 
A lufcious dish — ^would one were In imglit ma aow I 
And Iri •!«•, made by Sne for sailoi^ pnau 
And when the momw grecAa each aniling foea. 
And from tha ehurch, whcta gralcfol kasiti hara 



aad daaaa Ska j«cgWW 



Led by the Man of God. their Oaaka aad prayen^ 
To Him, who filk their graaarias with good. 
They hurry home, snuffing the apscr iitiami ; 
Tlie pious matron, with fob heart, arawa forth 
The spare-rib crisp— more savorr fiam tha ^it I 
Tall pots of pease and beans— rile, fletalant ; 
And puddingK, smoking to the raftered walli; 
And sweet cup-cuatar«, part of tha i 
These all, concreted soaie, aooie oabti 
And bv the generatiTa heart aiatarad, 
A goo^ljr birth, the wdcoaia time briags forth. 

Illustrious Oren I wannest, heartiest friend 1 
Destroy but thee, and where were festiTe*anileit 
We, cannibak, mi^t torril^ aad eeet h a; 
Or diT blood*reeking flesh m the eold aaa; 
Or, like the Arab, on his nanm harsa^ 
Beneath the saddle owettcr it for food. 

And yet, ere thou giro as^ we mnrt 
Thoa many aa Oren barraa ia for fifoi 
O poverty I how ofk thy wishflal eja 
Rests on thine Oren, hnngry aa ttyaelf I 
-■-■""* ■ OraaofthaFB 

ftaiUemwidil 




Would I might load i 

With what each palate crare 

Tet aeldom hear wa Indnatry i 

And no one should eomplain, whoWOi twa ejai^ 

Two hands, and mind aad body, ooaad aad foea. 

And each, their powera to worthy cada appliad. 

Be pleased, indvigeat PaUanaai^ %a foa& 

Fridxbiok KmoBT, tha jongor hnAtr of th* 
preceding, and who for tonia tfana tormad him, 
was bom in Hampton, K. H^ October 9^ 1791. 
He shared with his brother tha iaflneiioeB of the 
refined mnl home of Rowlej» nd aoqoired a 
taste for the poetical beanties of Batons which 
became the solace of hia jBai|ipomted career. 
He studied for a while at Harrwd. but did not 
eonoentnite his alteDtkm aaffideatW to paraae 
any scUled plan of Bfo. Ha was afterwarde aft 
the bw school of Judges Reeve and Gould, aft 
Utchfldd, Oonn. Sobsaqnently he tanght school 
for awhile in the then partuny settled la^ksn 
of the Penobsooli and nursaad for a time tha 
same Tocation at VaiWrliead, Oa tastes and 
haldta of retirement, however, eoastantly hnmg^ 
him back to tha coontry seat lit Rowley/ where 
he enioyed a hone wHh hia andahla grsnmlher. 
Dr. Oogswell, aa eslimdib plqrMaat who rativad 
fipom praetioe to tha phiaauisa aad pmsidtB cthkt 
I turn. Oa tha dsittefttaft ntatlfa^ ha naa 
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offered a atoadon with his uncle, l£r. Nathaniel 
Cogswell an eminent merchant, who resided at 
one of the Canoiy Ulauda. Thither he went; 
hat a passi(»n for the heanties of the Fpot |^»re- 
vailcd oTer the demands of hu^ness, and lie fiuled 
in the ohjects of tlie joornej. Ho returned to 
his heloved Rowley, where, niK>n the death of his 
granilinotlier And hrother ileiirj, heing left with- 
out resources, he accepted tlie otler of a nome with 
Mr*. Sawyer, an ai?ed widow of the neighhor- 
hood, who promised him tlie reversion of her 
cottage on her death. Tliere, in a frugal mode of 
]]rin«;, he passed the remainder of his days, colti> 
rating his gentle ta^te9 — ^for he war* without vices 
— and i)enning numerous occasional poems ad- 
dressed to his friends, or dedicated to his religious 
emotions. lie died at lUiwley, KoTcmber 20, 
1&49, leaving his venerable friend in the cottage, 
his survivor, at the age of ninety-five. A mo- 
morial of this simple life has been lately pub- 
lislied with the title, ""Tliom Cottage, or the 
Poet^s Ilome.*^ It contains numerous anecdotes 
of the simple-minded, sensitive man, who only 
]adic<l energy to have borne a more prominent 
part in tlie world, with many pleasing specimens 
of his poetical i)Owers. One of these is a dascrip- 
tioQ of the furniture of the humble cottage. 

Four windows— two in front to lace the suBp 
And in tlie touth and western end, but ona ; 
The fourth, oVn^hadowed by a shed too near. 
Lots in no goldeo beams to warm and cheer ; 
With eriinaon wainscots, dull and faded grown, 
And tirnc-wom curtains, deeply tinged 'with brown— 
Thence to the ceiling, all the apace betwcea, 
A hanging, traced with flowers and berries green. 
Kot quite like vernal bloom or autumn we, 
A sort of ice-plant and a snow-ball tree. 

A eherry dish — a kind of cottage shop. 
With cups and mugs, and candlesticks on top; 
A lookuig-glnts ; a dumb old-fHsliiooed clocV, 
Like pale-faced nun, drest in her vesper frock: 
Two ancient pictures, clouded bv the smoke. 
One, hfUog Joseph, for tlie word be spoke, 
From out the pit intended for his grave. 
Whom God designed his chosen tribes to save: 
The afte^Joeeph and his wondrous wife. 
Between them leodbg the young Lord of Life ; 
Two mailer portraits, looking younger rather. 
Good Flavel one— and one, good Cotton Mather. 

Another is a touching expression of the rdi- 
gioQs feeling which cheereil his broken fortnnes. 



Have taith— and thou shalt know its nse ; 

Have laith— and thou wilt fed 
*Ib this that filk the widow*s eraaa. 

And multiplies her meal 

Have faith— and breaking from thy boond. 

With eagles thou wilt rise. 
And find thy cottage on the ground 

A eaitle In tlie slues. 

Have Ikith— and then ihalt hear the tread 

Of horses In the air. 
And see the eliariot overhead 

That's waiting for thee thei«. 



• TlHira OsltM^ or tlM> PMt*a Hnnie. a Msmorkl ef Fio- 
' XalaktrKpq-. or K«>wleT, Msh. fUmUmi Fisii sf 



Have foith— the evth wiD bloom beneath. 

The sea divide: before thee. 
The air with odors round thee breathe. 

And heaven vide open o*er the& 

Have laith — that jNirtfies the heart; 

And with thy flag unfurled. 
Go forth with<*at a spear or dart; 

Thoult OTcneocne the world. 

Have faith — be on thy way: 

Arise and trim tliy light, 
And sliine, if nod tlie orb of day. 

Yet as a star of oiglit 

Have faith — thonch thrending lone and far 

Through Purtii.e'e dee|x«t swamp, 
When night has neitlier moon nor star,- 

13iou*lt nee«i no sti«if nor lampu 
Have fai'.h— go. roam wiUi sarage men. 

And aloep with beasts of prey- 
Go, sit with UoQ9 in their den. 

And with the leopards play. 
Have laith— oo occan*s heaving breast 

Securely thoa may st tread. 
And make the btHowy mountain's cresl 

Thy cradle and tliy bed. 

Have laith — amnnd let thunders roar. 
Let earth bcocath thee rend — 

The lightnings plav, and deluge pour— 
Thy pass-word u — a friend. 

Have laith — in laraine*s sorest need. 

When naked lie the fields. 
Go forth and weeping sow the seed. 

Then reap the ehenves it yields. 

Have faitli — in earth's most troubled i 

In time's vaoft trying hour, 
Thv breast and brow shall be serene— 

So soothing is iu power. 

Have faith— and say to yonder tree, 
And mouutaia where it stands^ 

Beye both burie*! in the sea — 
lliey sink beneath its sands I 

ave laith— Qpoa tlie battle-field. 
When facing foe to foe. 
The shall rebMmdittg from thy shield. 
Shall lay the archer low. 

Have fidth— the finest thing that flies, 

On wings of solden ore, 
That shines and melts along the skies, 

Was but a wocm before. 



\, 



A1K8UEL 

Hbw Aiksus was bom on the fiitli day of April, 
1792, at Baugeny ^aina, in the parish of Daily, 
Carrick District, Ayrshire, Scotland, on the estate 
of Sir Hew DalrTm|4e Hamilton, in whose service 
his fatlier, George Ain^-lie, had been employed for 
many years. Hew received a good education, 
oonunenoed under tlie care of a private tntor, 
who was supported by three or four families in 
the neighborhood, and continued at schools at 
BaUantrae and Ayr, until the age of twdv^ 
when. In oonseqaenoe of fcam being entertained 
resbeoting hia health, ho was sent back to hia 
native hilla to recmit. Here he Ibrnid Sir Hew, 
the hmdlonl, engaged In an extensive nlan for the 
improvement of hi« estate, under the oireotion of 
the oelebrated kndseaiw gardener White, and n 
number of yonng nicn from tlie South aa assist* 
anta. Hew Joined this emnimnT, And m tha 
pfautfan wera all wwitedMy aducated, and, uka 
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tha m.'cYuuiSeaU of A then -\ aomoUmei 
plays,** Mm iiew As^iociaUion aiOed him in tb« 
eultiratioo of litcraturt as well fts of mother 
ewUi. 

In hi« PcventeonUi jcar, Alnslie wm Knt to 
Gla<^)W to stndy 1a w in the office of a nslation 
of liis nM»tlicr, hut the pursuit proved nnoon- 
goninl, anil he 0o«m i\*joined hit fninily, who had, 
in the inoantiine, removed to Roslin. Ho aficr- 
wnnls ohtainiMl a situation in the Register House, 
Eilinbnnrh, which he rvtnini*d nntil 1822, a \wf 
tion of the time bciuf^ ])as<«ed at Kinnivl House, 
as the ain:inuensis of Dugald Stewart, whose last 
woric he copic^l for the press. 

Ain^Iio married in 1812, and alU^r hbfather^t 
death in 1817, detoniiinod to remove to America, 
hut was not able to put hii pbm in execution 
until 1H22, when ho cro>sed the ocean, landed at 
New York on the twenty-si ith of Julv, and pnr- 
clia-Krd a sniall farm in lloosick, ^Remwelaer 
county, Xew York. 

In 1825 he removed to the West, tried Owen^s 
FottloTneut at New Ilarinony for a year, found it 
a failure, ami settled down for a time as a brewer 
at Sliippin;qM)rt, Kentucky. In 1829, he built a 
brewery in Louisville, which was ruineil by an 
inun'lation of the Ohio in 1832. lie constructed 
a similar establishment the same yenr in New 
Alhan}', Indiana, which was destroyed by fire in 
1834.' Satisliod with these exfierimenU, he has 
since employed him«elf in superintendinf? the 
erection of brewericfs niilW, and distilkericji, 
tliruiigliout the West, on account of oUiers. He 
is at pre«nt a resident of Jersey City. 

On the eve of his departure fmm Scotland. 
Ainslic pnhlislied A Pilgrimage to the Land ^ 
BviTM^ a volume of note^ intcr-spersed with nn- 
merou) songs and balladf^, suggested by a ri^dt to 
liis enrlv homo in Avrsliire. lie has recently 
collected thc^ with \m other Songe^ Ballah^and 
Poemt^ published originally in various magazines, 
in a vi»lume.* 

Several of Ainslie^s songs will ho fonnd in 
"• Whistlc-Binkie'* and other oulleotions of the 
lyric poetry of Scotland, and well dcserTo tlie 
popular reputation they have aeonretl. 

TUB AHtarr patbbl 
The friendly grectins of our kind. 

Or gentler womairs smiling. 
May loothe the wcnry wanderer's mind. 

His lo:iely hours beguiling ; 

Mat eharm the rentleas sfHrit still, 

The tmng of grief allayinff ; 
But ah 1 the eoul it cannot nil, 

Or keep the heart from straying. 

O, how the faney, when unbound. 

On wings of rupture swelling, 
Will hurry to Uie holy groundll 

Where loves and friends are dwelling I 

My lonely and my widowed wife^ 

How oft to tliee I wander! 
Ri^llving those sweet hours o' life, 

When mutual love was tender. 

And here with sicknew lowly laid. 
All scenes to sadness turnings 



Where wtU I And a breart like iSbkue, 
To lay this brow that *b bamin^ f 

And how are all my pretty ones f 
How have tlie ehcraba thriren. 

Who ehcered ny leiaare with their lore^ 
Aad made my hooM a hearea I 

Does yet the rose array yoar cheek. 
As when in grief I Messed yov I 

O, are your cherry lips aa sweet, 
As when in tears I Jdncd jout 

Can your young broken prattle tell-* 
Caa your young memories gather 

A thought of liim who lores yon wdl— 
Your weary wandering father! 

O, Fre had wants and wishes too» 
This worid have checked and chiliad; 

But bless me but again with too. 
And half my prayer^s fnlillM. 



It*s rare to see the morning UeeM^ 

Like a bonfire frae the sea; 
It's fair to see the bumie kiss 

The lip o^ the fiowerr lea ; 
Ati* fine tt is on green hill side^ 

Wlien hums the hiany bee ; 
But rarer, lairer, finer uir, 

Is the ingle side to mei 

Glens may be gilt wf gowans rare^ 

The birils may fill the tree. 
An' han^s hae a* the seenied ware^ 

Thnt simmer^s growth eaa gf e ; 
But the eantie hearth where eroaiea VMe^ 

An' the darting o' our e^e ; 
That makes to us a warid complete^ 

O, the ingle side's for me ! 

JOmrHSAL. 

Jofix ^K^ ^ w« \exnk from his own aoooont of 
himself in BlackwooTs Magazine,* is a natiTe of 
Portland, Maine. He was horn about 1791, and 
was of a Quaker flunily, but doea not apfiear to 
liave inherited any Quaker phiddity of mind. In 
his boyhood he wns ^ read out^ of the drab fra- 
ternity for ^ knocking a man, who insolted faisn, 
head over heels; for paving a niOitin fine; for 
making a tragedy, and for desiring to bo tmed 
oat, whether or no.** He was broo^t np aa a 
•hop-boy, and when he became a man, beoame 
also a wholesale dry-goods dealer, in Mrtnerahip 
with Pieipotit, afterwards the poet The eonoera 
failed, and Neal commenced the stodr of kw, and 
with it the profession of literature, by anartide 
on the poetry of Lord Byron, who had then Jnat 
bnblished the tliird canto of Childe Harold.. 
X«.nd read througli, and rci-iewed eyerything the 
poet had thus far written, in four daya^prodocing^ 
an article long enongh to maka a small book» 
which appeared fnun month to moath, nntil 
com|>letea, in the Portico^ a magarine pubOsbed 
in Baltimore. He eontinoed to write for this peri- 
odical ^*fhnn the second up to tlie end of the fifth 
volume, being a large part of tlie whole, until he 
knocked it on the head, it is thoogfat, bV en arU-^ 
cle on F^ee Agency,^— no bad m^it^f ^ ] 



a SMttl^li BfHiaNk 
B«4fleM, K«v Yarik 

vou I.— U 



By BawAlnrita. 



be admitted, for a iiternry slnng^ebot. 

Xoit eame JTerp CM^ his first eoveL *U 
was wriUea eliietfy for the dlseonngeiMiit of 
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dueOiaff — aboot which, at I was eternan j In liot 
water, I began to eoteru!n oertnin very tender, 
seasonablo, talkntiTe scruplej of conscience. The 
liero is in^alted, he fights under what anrbodj 
would call a justification — liWU tho insulter— ond 



vk never happy for an hour nftorward^." Tlio 
book was published in 1817. In Feb. 1825 it is 
thiis eninmarily disposed of in tbe article from 
xvbieh our extracts have been taken. ^'Keep 
Co»l is forgotten ; or where it is known at all is 
looked upon as a disgrace to Iior literature."* 

The Battle of Kiagara^ teith other Po^mM^ hy 
Jehu (/Cataract-^ was published in 1818. Tiiis 
portentous nom de plume was a nickname given 
the anthor in a club to which he belonged, and 
intended to characterize liis Impetuosity. lie 
liad the good sense to drop it in a* second 
edition of tho poems, which appeared in 1819. 
OtItOy a five act tragedy, was written about tlie 
same time. " Works," says Mr. Ncal, *' abound- 
ing throughout in absurdity, intem])erance, alToc- 
tation, extravagance — ^witli continual but involun- 
tary imitation : yet, nevertiieles^, containing alto- 
gether more sincere poetry, more exalted, oriffi- 
nal^ pore poetrv, tlian all the works of aft the 
other authors tliat Imve ever appeared in Ame- 
rica." 

These poems pofssess vigor, spirit, and case in 
versification. They consi^-t of the ** Battle of Xi- 
agara," which cont^ns some fine passogos of 



^ EmuLTA— begun (time nnoertain) qfUr the Sth 
of January, 1822; finished 16th February, 182i, 
four English volumes in lew than tkirty-nine 
daye. 

**SEVEyrT-Six— begun aflcr February 16, 1822; 
fini^thed 19th March, 1822, Avith 4 days ofi; dur- 
ing which I did not see the MS.)— three English 
v(Mumes in twenty-eertn dayeP^ 

Meanwhile the autlior had studied law; been 
admitted, and was practising as energetically as 
he was writing. 

♦* Loo AX," he goes on to say, " is a piece of ib- 
clamation; 8evextt-Six, of narrathe; Rax- 
DOLPif, epUtolary ; Errata, colloquial.^ 

Logan U a picture of Indian life, xigoron^ pic- 
tni\^s4)ne, and in some of the set speeclics at Ica^t^ 
as the author confes<e.«, doclaiuati»ry. 

Sttenty-Slx luis tlie spirit and movement of the 
revolutionary era, when the youth of the country 
hurried to the field with tho sufiicient protection 
of the household musket and the paternal bene- 
diction. It is a lively prcKMitation of the era. 

In Eandolph^ a story of its own date, Xeal 
introduces fienK>nal and critical sketches of tho 
leading authors and public men of tho dav, includ- 
ing, 09 Ubuol in his enumerations of tliis kind, 
himself. The remarks on William Pinckney ex- 
cited the anger of his son, who challenged Keal 
as the presumed author, and on his refusal to 
fight posteil htm as a '* craven.^* A history of 
tlie aflair, in which just ground is taken on the 
subject of critical comment and the practice of 
duelling, api>ears in a letter signed by Neal, as a 
^ postscript*^ to his next publication, Errata, 

In Errata^ aL«o a story of modem times, his 
object was to show ^ thnt deformity of person 
does not of nece^Mty imply deformity of heart; 
and that a dwarf in stature may be a giant in 



description of the scenes and conflict which snp- j blood ;^ and to delineate the female character 
ply its title ; ^ Goldau, or tho Maniac Harper,** a • more in confonnitv with human nature than with 

-• *^ 1 k u- Ai .1^ \ ^^ ^^^j^j conventional type of the novelist. He 

has carried out tliis design in a tale of high dra- 
matic interes^t. The preface to this work Is in 



S 



narrative poem, suggested in part by the cele- 
bratetl sliuo of the Rosslierg, 8witzeriand, in 
1306 ; on Ode delivered before tbe Delphians, a 
literanr society of Baltimore, and a few brief 
miscellaneous pieces. 

By way of a change of occupation after the 
composition of these poems, ana probably as a 
somewhat safer means of gaining a little cash, he 
prepared an Index for Niles to his Rei^ter, which 
Kiles was so nuich pleased with that, mirahiU 
didu for a pnbHshcr, or for anybody else, he 
gave near] V tliree times as much as he had pro- 
mised for It 

He also wrote about a quarter of a History of 
the American Revolution, **by Paul Allen," 
who was a veritable flesh and blood man, but so 
inordinately kzy, that after onnouncinff and re- 
cdvinff subscriptions for the work. It ttnally ap- 
peared from tne pen of his ftienda Kcal and 
Watkins, the profiice only being by the nominal 
anthor. 

Four novcU followed these works In qnick 
soeoesslon. TlieIr dinmology Is thus given by 
their author: 

""LoGAX— ^€ytta ended November IT, 1821. 

**RANiK>Lni— becun 20th November, 1821 ; liit 
ToL finished 21st liecember, 1821; second, 8th 
January, 1822, with tlte mter\'al of about a 
week between tlie two, when I wrote nothings— 
iom English volttnios in t\irty»9lm day$. 



tho author^s happiest manner. 

I have written this tale for the purpose of show- 
ing how people talk, when they ere not talking for 
display ; when they are telling a story of thoou«lves 
familiarlT; seated about their own fireside; with a 
plenty of apples and eider, in the depth of winter, 
with all their family, and one or two pleesant 
stransers lolling about, and the great house-dog 
with bb no*e in tlie ashes; or out under tbe green 
trees on a fine summer night, witli all the fsces that, 
thev love, coming and going like shadows, under the 
beautiful dim trees* and the red sky shining through 
them. 

Readei^-have you ever stood, with your hat la 

S»ur hand, to look at a little dreamy Itglit made by 
e moonshine, where it fell thitMigh the green 
leaves, and ** fermmted'* la the wet turff— or tlie 
sUrlifrfit and water bubbles dancing together, nnder 
tlie willow trees f If you have, then you may form 
some notion of what I mean, by my love of hatore. 
Men go by her blossoming places, everv hour, and 
never see them; her singing places, while there Is a 
wedding In the grass, and trample upon them, wlth^ . 
out one thought of their beiluty ; and Just so with 
the delicate beauties of conversation. They see no- 
thing, hear notliing, until tlieir attentiota be colled 
to It But tliey go out, where It Is the fiMhIoa to be 
senUmental, and penuade thcnaclTes that their artii 
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hcud raptnre b the natiirAl olffmriof t4 ft waroi 
b«fiH and a p«rv U*t«. Pahaw f— p«opla that do 
not love fioa coiiTerMition and fin« reading, b^ 
jond fine titeaking and fine tinging, hare neither 
undentanding nor tattc 

The favoniblo reception of a portion of thcs« 
novela in Eii^^Und, on their republication, in- 
duced their author to trv hit literarj fortunes 
in tJiat oounlry. With hit cluiractiTistic promp- 
titude lie closed up his buNincst ollairt, transferred 
hit clients to a professional brother, borrowed 
cash, and w;is off in three weeka. lie arrived in 
England in January, 1824, and remained three 
yerirs writing for Blackwood (where in 1824 and 
1825 he pnUbihed a scries of articles on Ameri- 
can writers not forgetting, as we have already 
seen, liiui-iclf ) and other iK-riwlicals. lie l>ccame 
ac« plain ted with Jeremy Ucntham, who asked him 
to dinner, a»id liked lii:n so Well, that he next in- 
vited him to reside in his house. lie accepted 
tlie invitation, and passed the remainder of hit 
time in London there, ** with a glorioui library 
at my elbow, a fine large comfortable stndv 
wanned by a steam-engine, exercise under grouna, 
soeictv, and retirement, all within my reach.*^ 
In 1827, after a short tour in France, Neal re- 
turned to P.irtland, and commenced a weekly 
newspaper, Tfie Vanlfe. He removed with it 
to Boston, but change of air not improving its 
vitalitv, at the end of a vcar it was merged in 
"The 'New England Galaxy," and iU late editor 
returned to Portland. 

In 1828 he published Bachd Dyer^ a story, in 
a single volume, the subject of which is ** Salem 
Witchcraft," It is much more subdued in style 
tlian his earlier novels, and is a carefully prepared 
and historically correct picture of the period it 
present-). It was originally written for Black- 
wood's Magazine, as tlie first of a series of Korth 
American stories. It was accepted, paid for, and 
in ty)>e, when a misunderstanding occurring be- 
tween the author and publisher, the former paid 
back the snm he had received, and withdrew the 
story, which he subsequently enlarged to its pre- 
sent form. 

This was followed in 1880 by Authonhip^ If a 
Jfew Ei^flander wer the Sea, It is a rambling 
narrative, whose interest is dependent on tlie 
mystery in which the reader is kept until near its 
dose, respecting the character of the cldrfper^ 
sonagca. The Down Eaaten and Euth Etder^ 
which liave since appeared, dose the series of Mr. 
NeaPs novels. 

There is a great deal of merit in the works wa 
have mentioned ; they are fhll of dramatic power 
and incident; but these vhtnes are well nish 
ovcrbaknced by their extravagance» and the 
jerking, outK>f-breath style in which they are often 
written. " I do not pretend," he says, in the " un- 
published prefaoeto the Korth Amerioan SUn^iti^ 
prefixed to ♦* Rachel Dyer," "to write English; 
that is, I do not pretend to write what the En^sh 
themselves call EngUsh-*! do not, and I hope to 
God— I say this raverently, although one of their 
reviewers may be again pozded to determind 
« whether I am swearing or praying,* whon I saj 
to— that Inerer shan writowlkai is now worsbip- 
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ped under Uie name of dosncalEngOsh. Itlsno 
natural hmguage— it never was — it never will be 
spoken aU ve on this earth, and therefore ought ne- 
ver to be written. We have dead languages enough 
now, bat the deadest language I ever met with or 
beard o<; was that in use among the writers of 
Queen Annexe day." 

The vigor of the man, however, pervades 
everything he has produoed. He sees and thinks 
as well as writes after his own fashion, and nei- 
tlier fears nor follows criticism. It is to be re- 
gretted th.it he bos not more fully eUborated his 
f»ro^ productions, as that process would probably 
lave given them a firmer hold on public &vor 
than tliey apixsar to have secnred. There is 
much strong vigorous sense, independence in 
sjicoking of men and things ; good, close thoncht; 
analysis of character, and dear description, which 
tlie public should not lose, in these pages. 

yir. Neal has written much for the periodicsls, 
and some of his finest poems have appeared in 
this manner since the publication of his eariy 
volume. He announced, a few years nnce, that 
he was engaged upon a History of American li- 
teratorsL 



A WAM. 9om^ or 1 

Men of the Northl look vp! 

There's a tomolt in your iky; 
A troubled glory aurginp out. 

Great shMows hurrymg 1^. 

Tour strength— where is it now t . 

Your quiver*— are they mentt 
Your arrows in the mat of oeath. 

Your fisthenT bows unbent 

Men of the Korth! awakel 
Ye 're called to from the deep; 

Trumpets in every breeie— 
Yet there ye lie adeepi 

A stir In every tree; 

A shout from every wave; 
A challenging on every side ; 

A moan from every grave: 

Abatdeintheaky; 

Sliipa thundering through the air- 
Jehovah on the nMtfdi^> 

Men of the Koith, to prayer! 

Kow, now— in aU your strength; 

Tbere*a that before vour way. 
Above, about you, ana bslow, 

like armies in array. 

lift up your eyei, and see 

The ebanges overhead ; 
Kow hold your breath, aad 

The mustering of the dead 

See how the midnight air 

With bright eouonotion 
Thronging with giant shapes 

Basiner and spear by tamSL 

The sea-fog driving In, 

Solemnly and swill, 
The moon afraid-— stars dropfuag i 

The very ikies adriftt 

The Evcriastiag Qedt 

Our Father— Lord ef LofO^ 
Witheherubbaaadi 

AllffSjUMilBg sbofik 
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Their ^017117 plvmoga lighted np 

As forth to war they go ; 
The shadow of the Uuivene^ 

Upon our haughty foe I 

On a blue Bnminer night, 

Willie the start were asleep^ 

Like genie of the deep^ 
In their own drowtv light ; 

While the newly mown hay 

On the green earth lay, 

And all that came near it vent aeented away. 
Fkom a lone woody place 
There looked out a taee. 
With large hlue eyes, 
Like the wet wann skies^ 

Brimful of water and light; 
Aprofeaionof hair 
¥1aidiinff out on the air, 

And a forehead alarmincly bright: 
Twas the head of a poet I lie grew 

As the sweet strange flowers of the vilder- 



In the dropping of natnral dew, 

Unheeaed---alone— 

TOl his heart had blown — 

As the sweet strange flowers of the wilder- 
ness blow ; 
Tin every thought wore a changeable stain. 
Like flowcr-leavcs wet with the sunset rain. 
A proud and passionate boy was he. 
Like all the cnildren of Poesy ; 
With a haughty look and a hauchty tread. 
And something awful about his head ; 

With wonderful eyea 

Fun of woe and surprise. 
Like the eyes of them that can see the dead. 

Looking about, 
For a moment or two he stood 
On the shore of the mighty wood ; 

Then yentured out^ 

With a bounding step and a joyful shouts 
The brave sky bending o'er himl 
The broad sea all before himl 



0BY1LLB DEWET. 

Tm Rer. Orrille Dewey U the son of a fanner, 
€f Sheffield, Berkxhire, Massachusetts \vhere he 
was bom in the year 1704. He took his degree 
with distinction at Williams College in 1814, and 
afterwards passed some montlis in teaching 
fichool in his native village, and as a clerk in a 
diy-floods store in New York. In 1816 he en- 
tered Andorer Theological Seminary. lie com- 
pleted his course of study in 1819, was ordained, 
and preached with hncoesa as a Presbyterian 
dergyman, but within a year connected himself 
with the Unitarian denomination. Daring the 
absence of Dr. Channing in Europe, Mr. Dewey 
was invited to supply his place. lie was after^ 
wards seUled at New Bedford for ten years. Ue 
then in consequence of iU health went to EaropCi 
remaining abroad for two Years. On his retom, 
In 1885, he published a yolume of DiiMwrtm #» 
Vari9u$ Sutj^eU^ and abont the same time be- 
came the pastor of the Unitarian Chnroh dT tlM 
Messiah in the city of New Yotk. In 1886, he 
pobKshed The Old World and the New ; a Jour- 
nai ff Ob$erration§ and R^ettimm wtads #» • 
fMiUEurvp0inl9»»mndl9U. 
Dr. Dewey ipeedify ^oaine wlde^ kaowa le 



a pnlpit orator, for his eloquent discussion of 
moral themes, and his adaptation of the religieus 
e&Ay to tlie pastond wants and pursuits or the 
pubne. His chnroh in Meroer-stroet baring 
been destroyed by fire, was replaced by an 
edifice in Broadway of far greater Tolue and 
architectural merit 

In 1838, Dr. Dewey followed out the spirit of a 
great portion of his professional labors by the 
publication of Moral View$ of Commerce^ Society^ 
and PoUtiet^ in twelve Discourses. These were 
followed in 1841 by DUeourue on Human Ltfo^ 
and in 1846 by Difcourtes and JRevietti on QuoO' 
tion$ reUUing to Controtonial Thoology and 
Praetical Religion. He has also published, 
seijanitely, a number of sermons and addresses. 

In 1844, all of the author's works which had 
then anpeared were issued in London, in a closely 
printed octavo Tolume of about nine hundred 

In 1849, Dr. Dewey resigned his chaive of the 
Church of tlie Messiah on account of ill health, 
and after a neriod of some months of relaxation, 
passed mostly in trayel, accepted a call to Wash- 
ington City. He has of late resided at hto 
farm in ShefiBeld, in his native Berkshire. 

As a preacher Dr. Dewey is grave and wdghty : 
his manner conveying the idea of the man of 
thought, who draws his reflections iVom the 
deptlis of his own nature. He is ingenious and 
sneculative, and impresses his audience as a 
philo6ophio teadher, whether from the pulpit or 
IB the lecture halL 
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The favorite idea of a genius among us, is of one 
who never studies, or who studies, nobody can tell 
when — at midnight, or at odd times and intervals-^ 
and now and then strikes out, at a Ktoi^ aa the 
phrase is, some wonderful production. This b a 
character that has figured largely in the history of 
our literature, in the person of our Fieldings, our 
Savages^ and our Steel e^~** loose fellows abool 
town," or loungers in Uie country, who slept in ale- 
houses and wrote in bar-rooms, who took up the pea 
as a magician's wand to supply their wanta, and 
when tlie pressure of necetsity waa relieved* re- 
sorted a^n to their carousaU Tour real genius is 
an idle, irregular, vagabond sort of penonnge, who 
mnses in the fields or dreams by the nre-side; whose 
strong impulses — ^that is the cant of it — must needa 
hurry him into wild irregularities or foolish eccen- 
tricity ; who abhors order, and can bear no restraint^ 
and cechcws all labor : such an one, for instanee, aa 
Newton or Milton I What I they must have been 
irregular, else they were no geniusea 

**Tbe young man," it is often said, " baa genlaa 
enongh, u he would only study." Now the tratk 
is, aa I shall toke tlie liberty to state it, that genius 
will study, it is that in the mind which does study ; 
that is the very nature of it I care not to say that 
it will always use bookSi All study is not readings 
aay more ttian all reading Is study. By study I 
mean— but let one of the noblest geniuses and 
hardest students of any age define it for ma» 
''Studima," says Gicero^ '*eat anfani assidna el 
ychcmens ad alianam rem applieata magnA eva 
volnnUte oeeupatfo, nt phflosopb!«, poCticia, geooi^ 
tcia^literanim."^ 8uch stndyp soeh intense 1 — ^* 
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•elion. and nothing ^m, k 8*«fci& A»d m far m 
there ie anj native preJi^MMtMM dboQi this enri- 
able character of imiid, it la a preJieptfMtioa to that 
actio:i. IhtX ia the only test of tho origtoal bias ; 
a:i«l he vho does Dot ooiDe to tbatpoiol^ though he 
may liave slirewdnessk oad reodiMO^ and porU» 
never bad a genius No need to va-4« regrets upon 
him, tu thai he never eould bo indocod to give his 
attcjition or stady to aayUiing; he oover had that 
which he is supp<Med to liave loiiL For attention it 
i^ tiu»ugh other qualities belong to this transcendent 
|>ower,— attention it is, that is the rery soul of 
genius: not the fixed eye, noi the poring over a 
b<x>k, but Uie fixed Uioug'.it It is» in fact, an action 
of Ui(* mind vhich ia steadily co»c«ntrated upon 
one idea or one series of idea4« — vhich oollects in 
one point the rays of the soul tall ther aearch, pene- 
trate, and fire the whole train of its tboughta. And 
while the fire burns within, tlie ootward man may 
indeed be cold, inditferent, negligent^—- absent in np- 
pearance; he may be an idler, or a wanderer, 
apiMtrentlv without aim or intent : bat still tlie fire 
bums within. And what thoogh *'it bursts forth" 
at length, as hai been said, ** like rolcanie fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native Ibree P It only shows 
the iutenser action of the elements beneath. What 
tliough it breaks like lightning from the eloud I 
The electrie fire liad been coUecting ia tlie firma- 
ment through nmny a silent, calm, and clear day. 
What though the mig'.it of genius appears in one 
decisive blow, struck in some iiKHne:it of high 
debate, or at the crisis of a nation's peril t JThat 
laiglity encrg}*, though it may have heaved in the 
brcudt of a Demosthenes, was once a feeble infant's 
Uiought A mother s eye watched over its dawn- 
ing. A father's care guarded its early growth. It 
soon trod with youUiful steps the halls of learning, 
and found otlier fathers to wake and to watch for 
it« — .'vea as it finds tliem bere. It went on : but 
silence was upon its path, nnd tbo deep strugglings 
of the inward soul marked its progress, and the 
cherishing powers of nature ailcntly ministered to 
it The elements around breathed upon it and 
** touched it to finer issaea.'* Th« golden ray of 
he:ivcn fell upon it, and ripened its expanding meal- 
ties. Tlie slow revolatiooa of yean slowly added 
to its collected treasures and energies; till in its 
hour of glory, it stood forth embodied in the form 
of living, conunandinc, irresistible eloquence ! The 
world wonders at Uie manife:«tation, and sa^'s, 
"Strange, strange, that it should eonia thus un- 
sought, unpremeditated, unprepared P But tho 
truth is, there is no more a miniele in it, than there 
if in the towering of the preeminent forest tree, or 
in the flowing of the mignty and irresistible river, 
or in the wealth and tlM waring of tha boundless 
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Jarxd SpAinca, wliose nameroiisllteruT labors are 
BO honorably connected with American history and 
biography, was born at Williiiffton, in the state of 
Connecticut, aboot 1794. In nil jonth he worked 
on a fiuin, and in Uie intervals or occapation in a 
griKt and saw-iiiiU which he tended, became inters 
ested in a copy of Gothrie*s Geomphy, which, in 
its way, enoooraged his natoral lore of learning. 
He was a good stndeiit in moh schooli as a 
eoantiy town then afforded. He became ap- 
prenticed to a carpenter, with whom be remained 
some two years, wben hla employer, in deference 
to bis loTe of stady, leBnqaiahea bis legal hold 
npon bis time. Sfwlu became at once a vinam 
' ainasterintbadistrioiar tbatownaTTdl- 



bmd, teaching in the winter, and retnndng Ibr a 
liveliliood to his trade in the sommer. He at- 
tracted the attention of the dergjman of WilKi^ 
ton, tlie Rev. Hubbel Looniis, wbo taogfat bmi 
matheraatics and induced him to study Latin. 
In return for this in:;tmciion and restdeoee ia Ids 
friend^s bouse, he turned hb carpenter*s know- 
ledge to account, and shingled the minister's 
bam. The Rov. Abiel Abbot, lat^ of Peter- 
borough, New Uam|ishire, extended the patroi*:- 
age which his brother clergyman had commenced. 
By his intincMice Sparks was secored a adiolarship 
at the Pliilliiis Exeter Academy, on a charitaUs 
foundation, which provided educatioa and a home 
free of cost. He travelled to Mr. Abbot at 
Cuvcntry, and thence on foot to Exeter. In 1809 
he thus found hinfv^f at the oelebrated institution 
then and long after nnder the care of I^. Ben- 
jamin Abbot. He remained diere two years, 
teaching a rchool one winter at Rochester in 
New IIami>s1iire. He entered Harvard in 1811, 
and was assisted by his warm friend President 
Kirkland to a scholarship, the resources of wbidi 
be eked out bv district-etcbool-keqiing a portion 
of the vear in j^ew England, and an engagement 
in tlie first two years of his undergraduate coarse 
at a private school, as far off as liavre de Graee» 
in Maryland, to which he was recommended by 
President Dwight of Yale. While in this latter 
place it was invaded by the British troops in 
1818. Before the a^viuU be served in the militin, 
and remained to witness tlie conflagratioa of tha 
town. Uq returned to Harvard to be tf gradnato 
with the class of 1 81 5. He then taught a cla<eic:^1 
sch<x>l at Lancaster, Massachusetts, and came 
back to Harvard to study divinity nnder Dr. 
Ware. The college, in 1817, appointed bim a 
tutor in mathematics and natural philosophy, tbe 
duties of which he discharged for two years while 
he prosecuted bis theological studies. Ha wna 
one of the associates to whom Mr. Tudor assigned 
The North American Retimo at this time, and 
became its working editor. Two Tears after- 
wards, in May, 1819, be was ordained pa<«tor of a 
new Unitarian Church at Baltimore, Jlaiyland, 
Dr. Channiiig preaching on tbe occa^on. It waa 
the controversial period of Unitaiianism, and 
Sparks took part in the discussion, pnblishuig, In 

1820, a volume of Letters on theMUitirf, RUmA 
and DoetrinM ff iho FrUmtant Epueopal 
Churchy in reply to a sermon levelled at nis doo- 
trines by the ReT. Dr. Wilfiam £. WyiOi. In 

1821, a proof of bis podtion and standing, 1m 
was elected chaplain to the House of Bepresentn- 
tives. Tbe same vear be commenced a montldy 
periodical, in dnodedmo, entitled Tho Unitarimtn 
Jiueellany and Chrutian MonUor. It was oqi»- 
tinued by him for two years during bis stay at 
Baltimore. He wrote in it a series of lettera to 
the Rev. Dr. Miller of Princeton, on tha CWna. 
paratvDo Moral Tendonq^ ff ISritiUaHan mmd 
Unitarian Jhctrimo^ which he afterwards ett- 
krged and published at Boston, in a volumei in 
1828. He also amnmenoed at Bsltimore tho 
publication of a OoiUeiian ff&oa^ and JVagfa 
til Thoologf, firom Variatm jtvOefs, wUk IK^ 
graphioal and OrUieai Katicm, whldi was eooi- 
deted at Boston in 1828,in six dnoileoln» Totamaau 
The plan was snggsrted by I^faon Wateon'b 
OoOaoUon af ThMtSb ft look a 
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range withio the limits of practical Cbristianiiy 
and Bberal inqnliy, indodiDg such aatho» as 
Jeremj Tajlor, Locka, Watts, William Penn, 
Bishop Hoadly, John Hales, and others of the 
En^^ish Ghm%h. It contained some transLitioiis 
from the French. 

After four years of laborious ministerial duty 
«i Baldinore, ho retired finora the position, and 
travelled in the western states for his health. 
B^tuniing to Boston, he pnrcfaased The Xorth 
Ameriean Heview of its proprietors, and became 
its sole editor. In 1828, he published a Life of 
Johi^ Ledyard^ ths American TratdUr^ which 
possed through eeveml edition?, was translated 
into Gennan by Dr. Mlchaelis, and published at 
Lcipsic, and has since been included in the 
aathor's series of American Biography. 
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He had already undertaken an important work 
in his Uteraiy career, the collection for publica- 
tion of the Writings of Washington. In pur- 
snanoe of this work, in 1826, he had exammed 
personally the revolutionary papers in the pnbUo 
offices of all the thirteen original States and Uie 
department at Washington, and afterwards, bv 
arrangement with Judge Washington and Chief- 
jnstioe Harshall, secured the possession of all the 
Washington papers at Mount Vernon. He far- 
ther, in 1828, made a Tovage to Europe for the 
purpose of transcribing documents in the state 
archives at London and Paris — which were now 
lor the first time opened, for hiKtorical purposes, 
to his investagation, by the aid of 8ir James 
Kackintosh, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lord 
Holland in England, and La Fayette and the 
Ifarquis de Marbois in France. At the end of a 
year ne returned with a Talnable stobk of mate- 
Mm to America. After nine yean of prepara- 
Hoii the work appeared in suooesslTe volumes, 
ftook 1684 to ]8S7,bearing tlie title, TU Writing 



Addrmmy 2fe$Mge», and other Papen^ offleial 
andprivatOy detected and published from the ori- 
gin€U manuacripte^ with a Life <^ the AtUh4>ry 
KotMy and nUiitratione, The fin>t volume was 
occupied with a Lije of Wofhington^ which has 
also been published separately. The whole was 
received with great favor at home and abroad, 
Mr. Everett reviewing the work in the North 
American, and Guizot, in France, editing a selec- 
tion from tlie Corres]>oiidenoe, and prefisiing to it 
his highly prized Introductory Discourse on the 
Character, Influence, and Public Career of Wash- 
ington; while the German historian. Von Kaumer, 
pre|)ared an edition at Leii>sic. During this 
penod also, Mr. Sparks prepared, and with the 
aid of Congress pnblislied in 1829--30, a series of 
twelve octavo volumes of the Diplomatic Cor- 
retpondenee of the American Rerolutum^ includ- 
ing, witli occasional notes and comments, letters 
of Franklin, Adams, Jay, Deane, Lee, Dana, and 
other agents abroad, as well as of the French 
minifi^ters, to Congress, during the period of the 
Revolution. These were derived from the Ameri- 
can State Deportment, with omissions supplied 
from the editor^s European and other collections. 

In 1830, Mr. Sparks also originated what has 
formed one of the most valuable publications of 
the times. The American Almanac and JfepoiP- 
tory of Ueeful KhoteM(^e, The first volume was 
edited by him. In 1832, he publii^hed anotlier 
work of simibr importance, The Life of Ooter- 
neur Morrie^ ttith Selcctione from hie Corretpon" 
denee and Ifiecellaneoue Papers, detailing Erente 
in the French Pevolution and the Political 
JHetory of the United States, This also secured 
notice abroad, and was translated into French, in 
its chief portions, by M. August! n Gandais, and 
publislied in two volumes at Paris. Another 
literary undertaking in which Mr. Sparks was not 
merely himself a pioneer, but the leader of a band 
of wntera of influence, was his Library of Ameri- 
can Biography^ of which two series were pub- 
lished, Uie fi»t of ten volumes from 1884 to 
1838, the second of fifteen from 1844 to 1848. 
Of the sixty lives in this collection, eight were 
from the pen of Sparks, who contributed bio- 
graphies of Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, Father 
Marquette, De la Salle, Count Pulaski, John Ri- 
bault^ Charles Lee, and a reprint of the Ledyard 
volume. To these numerous and extended under- 
takings anotlier, of parallel interest with the 
Washington Papers, was added in 1840, the ten 
volumes occupied with The Worle <f Benjamin 
FranlUn; containing eereral Political and Hi*' 
torical T^tenot included in any former edition^ 
and many Letters, Official and Private, no$ 
hitherto published ; %oith Notes and a Life of the 
Author. The life was a. careful and elaborate 
supplement to the Autobiography, and the work 
was farther enriched with many valuable facta 
. and comments. As proof of the author^s industry, 
two hundred and fifty-three of FranklinV Letters 
were there printed for the first time, and one 
hundred and fift3'-fourfinit bronglit together fh>m 
acattered publicationa. Tlie work «uo induded 
nnmerooa letters to Fhmklin, from Ida distin- 
guished foreign correspondenlP, 

A ooropamoD to the WaaliingUm CorrespoiH 
denee appeared at the beginning of 1864w TAa 
Certteponden^e ^ the American £i90iuti$n^M90 
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Lstten ^ Eminsmt Jifen U Otor^ WaJUngUm^ 
from tk$ tims of his tal'ing Cominand 9/ UU 
Army U tks End of his Pruidenev, It wm 
edited from the oripiud MSS^ wliicb UMd been in 
Mr. Sparku** poss«ft>ioci. 

Ik'^iiled thi'se literary oocnpntionii, which liave 
brou{:ht the libraries of the oountry an ncoes(»ioa 
of no leAs than Mxty-««ix voluiuet of national in- 
tercut, Mr. S|)ark:i hiui pcrfurined, at Ilan-ard, the 
duties of the McLean Professorship of Ancient j 
and Moslem lli-torv, from lB.i9 to 1849; vhile 
fn>ro 1819 to 1852 lie held the arduous otficc of 
Pre>idciit of tlmt Institution, which he was coin- 
IK'Hed to rclinquisli from ill health. He has since 
rc-itK*<l at bin home at Carabiidge, t^till engragoil 
upon the illustration of the hii>tory of his country, 
and with tlie preparation, it is currently reported, 
of a Hi>torT of the American Revolution. 

In his |HT><)nal relations, the amiability of Mr. 
Sparks and tlie attxichment of his frienOla are no 
]c?<s worthy of record than the hold which be has 
firmly secured U|x>n the public gratitude by his 
numerous patriotic, carefully penned, and weU 
directed literary labors.* 

EDWARD ROBINSON. 
Dr. Edward Robinson, the eminent philologist 
and learned traveller and geoprrapher of the Holy 
L:md, was bom Anril 10, 1794, in Southington, 
Conn., where his father, the Rev. AVilliam Ro- 
bin-on, was for forty-one years pastor of the Con- 
gregational church. The family are descended, 
through the Rev. John Robinson of Duzburr, 
Mass., from W illiam Robinson of Dorchester. lie 
was there in 1G36; but there is n4» evidence that 
he was connected with John Robinson of Leyden. 
As the father's salary was small, less than $400 
a year, he cultivated a farm; and the eon was 
Bent to tlie district-school in winter, and employed 
on the farm during summer. He had an eariy 
taste for reading, especially books of trayels; for 
which his father's library, and a subscription li- 
brary in the vilbge, hardly afforded sufficient 
materials. In his fourteenth year he was placed, 
with seyeral other boys, in the family ana under 
the tuition of the Rev. I. B. Woodward of Wol- 
cott, an adjacent town. Here he continned till 
eariy in 1810, having for a part of the time the 
poet Percival as a fellow-pupiL His studies were 
merely English with the elements of Latin ; his 
father not purposing to send him to college, on 
account of his feeble cousti tntion and infirm h^th. 
In March and April, 1810, he taught ft district- 
^hool in East Haven, Conn., where a larce por- 
tion of his pupils were older tiian himaeUl In 
the following May he was employed in the cea- 
tral district-school in Fannington, where he con- 
tinued a year. The ensuing season, until May, 
1812, ho spent in ft country store in Bonthingtoo : 
In which it was his fathers plan that be should 
become a partner. Thi^ howeyer, was not to hb 
own taste ; and in June. 1812, he went to OKnton, 
Oneida county, New York, where one matemal 
nnde, the Rey. A. 8. Norton, DJ>^ waa paator 
of the yiUage chnroh; and anolfaer, Beth Norton, 

• W« ST* In4cbt«4 fcr tU emmrnittM cT beU hi IMi imUm 
to \h0 new edUloii t4 IMM of Um AnMrloin Pnriralt Oallory. 
which •ontalns s dMri/ vritlM aai sathMtle mmamrr it 



ftfter haying been for man^ yean principal of the 
academy, had been appointed profewor of kn- 
ffuagi^ in Hamilton CoUege, then Jnst chartered. * 
Young Robinson Joined that antomn the first 
Freshman daas in the college, and graduated in 
1816 with the higliest honors. In college his in- 
clination turned, perhaps, rather to mathematicsl 
than to philok^cal purauita. He eqjoyed the 
confidence of the professors and of the president. 
Dr. Azel Backus, who died in the December after 
Mr. Robinson left In Febmaiy, 1817, Mr. Ro- 
bm<pn entered the office of the late James Strong 
of Undson, New York, afterwards membtf of 
Congress ; but in October of that year was called 
as tutor to Hamilton College, where he remained 
a year, teaching mathematics and the Greek lan- 
guage. In the autumn of 1818 he married the 
youngest daugliter of the Rey. Samuel Kirkland, 
former missionary to the Indians, sister of the 
late President Kirkland. She died in July of the 
following year ; and Mr. Robinson continued to 
reside in Clinton, pursuing his ttudiea, until Sep- 
tember, 1821, when bo ndtonied for a short tinie 
to his Cither's bouse. 

In December, 1821, he went to Andoyer, Masa, 
in order to print a work he had prepared for oul- 
le^ instruction, containing the nrst books of the 
Iliad, with Latin notes, selected chiefiy finom 
Heyne. Here his attention was directed to the- 
ology, and he commenced the study of Hebrew ; 
but without .connecting himself with the aemi- 
nary. A year afterwards, at the request of Pro- 
fe>sbr Stuart, he was employed to correct the 
proofs of the second edition of his Hebrew Gram- 
mar (Andoyer, 1828), and soon became associated 
with him in the preparation of the woi^ itadt 
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The same year (1^8) Professor Stnart Imyiiif 
gone on a foot-Journey for hia health, Mr. Robin- 
son was employed to take charge of hit daas in the 
•eminary. The same antomn he was appointed 
assistant Instmctor, and oontinned aa tnA vntil 
the spring of 1626. In the meantime be tnna- 
lated from tha German, fai connexion with P^ 
fossor Stuart. Winer's fTfiamiiun* ff Of iV^M Jk- 
Jfw«j<; and also br bimaett Ihmi tha Latin, 
Wahl*a CUKtk ^M tmtmmmiH {Am^aw^r^ IdU^ 
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Li Jmie, 1826, Ur, Bobinaon sailed for Europe, j 
iind pascfcU by way of Fioris to the Rhine and Gut- 
tingeii. Here he stayed soine weeks ; and then 
repaired to Halle, to profit by the instructions of 
Ciescnius, Tholack, Rodiffer, and others^ The 
winter was spent in hard labor, with tlie recrea- 
tion of constant intercoarse with the MotanU of 
the plflee and their families. In the summer of ' 
1827 he travelled cxu^nsively, first in Northern , 
Gcmumy, Denmark, and Sweden; and after- 
wards in Southern Gcnnany, tliruugh the Tyrol, • 
and as far as to Vienna. The next winter was 
passed in Berlin in study, and in freouent inter- ; 
course with Neander, Uengstenberg, O. von Ger^ ' 
bob, and others. In August, 1828, Mr. Robin- : 
son married tlie youngest daughter of Professor . 
Ludwig Ton Jakob of Ualle. After making the • 
tour of Switzerland, they spent the winter in Pa- 
ris, and travelled in the spring of 1829 through 
Italy, as far as Naples. Retuniing to Halle, Mr. 
Robinson spent the next winter there in study, at 
the same tinie preparing a translation of 13utt- 
mann*s Greek Grammar^ whidi was afterwards 
published at Andover, 1838. 

After his return home in 1830, Dr. Robinson 
was appointed professor extraordinary of sacred 
literature in the seminary at Andover. The de- 
partment of Hebrew instniction fell mainly to him. 
Many circumstances combined to render tliis the 
palmiest period of the Andover Seminary, and 
cbsses numbering from sixty to eighty members 
were entered ibr several successive years. With 
the year 1831 Dr. Robinson commenced the pub- 
lication of the Biblical Bejmitcry^ of which ho 
was the editor and principal contributor for four 
years. In 1833, his health having failed, he re- 
moved to Boston, where ho spent the next three 
years in the pro]>anition of a new Lexicon of the 
Greek Testament; carrying on at the same time 
his translation of the Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenins. 
Both these works were published at Boston in 
the autumn of 1836. 

Early in 1837 Dr. Robinson was appointed pro- 
fessor of biblical literature in the Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary in the city of New York, the sta- 
tion which he still holds; He accepted it on con- 
dition of being pcnnittcd to visit Europe and 
Palestine, and tlius carry ont the plan he had 
hud %.y^ years before witli tlie Rev. Eli Smith. 
Leaving his family in Germany, he proceeded to 
SgyP^ where he was Joined by Mr. Smith in 
February, 1838. They left Beyrout together in 
jnlv of the same rear, and after visiting Smyrna 
ana Constantinople, returned by way of the Da- 
nube to Vienna; Mr. Smith hiaving been com- 
missioned to visit Leipzig in order to superintend 
the construotiun of new founts of Arabic type. At 
Vienna thev were detamed several weelcs by the 
dangerous iUnefv of Dr. Robinson, whidi brought 
bim to the borders of the grave. After his reoo- 
Tenr he fixed himself at Ikrlin, and devoted him- 
aelf to the preparation of his Biblical Reeearcha in 
Falettine, Here, in the unrestrained use of public 
and i^rivate libraries, with the oonstant oouniel 
and aid of Ritter and Neander, aa also ocoasion- 
ally of Humboldt, Ton Bnch, and many others, two 
years fied rapidly away before his lal>ors were ooro- 
pleted. Dr. Robinson returned to New Yoric In 
tlie automn of 1840 ; and the work was pnUishcd 
In three Tolumea la July, 1841, in Boston and 



London, aa also in German at HaOe, the aama 
year. In reference to this work, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London awarded to the an- 
Uior one of their gold medals ; and the tlieologi- 
col facultv of the University of Halle conferred on 
him the honorary degree <^ doctor in theolo^. 
These volumes have become a standurd autliority 
in matters of biblical geography. 

Notwithstanding the demands of his ofBcial 
duties upon his time and attention. Dr. Robinson 
established the Bihliotkeea Sacrtk, of which one 
volume (1843) was issued under his su] km vision 
in New York. Tlie work was then trani^ferred 
to Andover. He also published in 1845 A Bar" 
mony of the Four Gotpele in Greeks which was 
revised and stereot^-ped in 1851. An Englith 
Harmony was publisned by him first in 1846: it 
has been reprinted in London, and in French at 
Brussels. His principal labor, however, was con- 
nected with a new eclitioi: of the Lexicon of the 
Greek Testament, whidi aj)|)eared iu 1860. The 
translation of Buttraann^s Greek 6^ratnf»Mir, revised 
from the latest edition of the original, was pub- 
lished in 1851. There have also issued fix)m the 
press four later editions of the Hihreto Lexicon^ 
the Inst one, finaUy completed from the Tlie^faurus, 
in 1854.* 

In June, 1851, Dr. Robinson went with hia 
faniil}' to Germany, and leaving them there, re- 
turned by way of Holland, England, and Scot- 
hmd, in October. The directors of tlie Union 
Theological Seminary having kindly proffered him 
leave of absence in order to revisit Palestine, he 
went abroad again in December, and acconipli>hed 
the journey in 1852, after an inter\*al of fourteen 
years from his former visit, and niostly with the 
same companion. Dr. Eli Smith. This last Jour- 
ney was limited chiefly to Jerusalem and the 
country north. He returned home in October, 
1852, and has since been occupied in prc))aring 
his new materials for the press. It is understood 
that the work is now nearly completed. 

To no American scholar have the honors of 
learning been more generally awarded at home 
and abroad than to Dr. Robinson. The fidelity 
of his exact deductions iiv the topography of the 
Holy Land, based upon personal investication8| 
united with his stuaies of the original biblioai 
literature, have given his works an authority not 
lightly to be disputed; while his labors in philo- 
logy and the duties of hia professor^s chair have 
extended his influence in other walks of learning. 
His connexion with the Historical Society of New 
York, with the American Ethnolo^cal Society, 
and with the American Oriental Society, has add- 
ed greatly to the honor and public usefulness of 
those bodiea. 

Tbebesb AuiSRTiTrA LomsB vox Jakob, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Robinson, is tlie dauchter of Lud- 
wig von Jakob, professor of political economy at 
Halle, where -the was bom January 28, 1797. In 
1806, after the auppreasion of the University of 



• OrtiM n«br«w1>xtMa ftboat 1«l,000 C4»pi«s iMvebera dto- 
poMd «f Altofctbt^r, chlrfl/ In tbto eoiiiitir; and S.MjO coptM 
of tb« Grv«k Lexicon of tiM Ki'W ToMamenl bnro bo«m mM 



bero. brvldM tbrr« rival r4ltioAt la EnflMd nod Bcolltfid. 
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TboBlbUoa BerMTcbet b«T« been »ht or tortn yoan out of 
print b«-r«, and murh kmfor la Knglaad; of tbis work ftCQt 
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I1«]l«, her iklher rernored to CIiaiIeow in 6oath> 
era Uiisiiiii, where )»% had been a(»|x>int6d pmfc»- 
fior, and af\erwur<U to St. Peleivburg, os member 
of the coinmUMon fur rc%'tt4ng the laws of the 
Russian Knipire. In these rvniovals his family 
an'ompauicd hhn. His daughter, an earnest i»tu* 
dent even at tli.it early ape, ina<lc hor>elf exten- 
sively nc<]nainted with the Rij^vs-hSUvIc lan^iu- 
f^-* and literature. In 1816 slie n-turned with 
Imt fatlier to llallts where hho acquired a know- 
icd^.' of Latin. She |uihlislied a nuiiilier of talcs, 
tievi-ral of wliirh were iv-ued in 1825, in ft vo- 
inino entitled Ptj/ehe, These and her later works 
were put fi»rth under the sipiature of 7a/ri, an 
ana^ain of the initials of her nnaio. At this 
time the publication of the remarkable Servian 
pof Hilar 8on^ by Wuk Su*|»hario\viich led her to 
learn the Servian languapi; and encouraged by 
Wuk and K*>]>Uar, she translated and published 
a lar^re portion of them under the title of Ser- 
htJtrhe Lifder^ "Servian Stings" in two volume^ 
1 lalK\ I H26. A now etlilion, ^evi^e<l nnd enlaryred, 
wa^ issued by lintckhans of Leipzig in 1853. 
This was a new lield. The work was issued nn- 
der the au<[)ices of Goethe, and secured to the 
translator the friendship and correspondence of 
J. Grimm, Humboldt, Savigny, C. Uitter, Kopitar, 
and others. 

In 1828 she marrie*! Pn>fessor Robinson, and 
accompanietl him to America in 1830. Soon aAer 
lier arrival she iKvaiue interested in the study of 
the }an;rnages of the aborigines, and in 1834 pnb- 
lisliod ut Leipzig a Geniian trau-Mation of Mr. 
Pickering's well known article on the Indian 
LanguageM, In Uie same year she prepared 
for the Biblical Repository, then edited by her 
hu-b.md, a series of articles on the Slavic Latt' 
gungcM and Literature. These were enlarged, and 
i>sued in a volnrae, under the same title, in 1850. 
Daring her visit to Europe in 1838 she |>ublished 
a work in German on the Popular Song$ of the 
KatioiiM of the Teutonic Bare, with remarks on 
tho^ of other nations and races; and in 1840 a 
8' nail work against the authenticity of the poems 
of 0>!<ian. Of the first of these two works bpeci- 
mins liad already appeared in various articles in 
the North American Review. In 1847 she pnb- 
Yifhcd in German at Leipzig a History tf the Co- 
hnitation ^ Xcw England^ of which a very de- 
fective translation into English appeared in JLon- 
don in 1851. 

Mrs. Robinson has likewise given to the pnblio 
the novels of Eeloise, or the Unretealed Secret ; 
Life'e DiseipUne ; and The Etilee. These were 
published in both tlie English and German lan- 
guages At New York and Leipzig. The two for- 
mer are roniantic tales of the Eastern nations of 
Europe, with local historical accessories, though 
the psychological interest in the devclopinent of 
character and passion predominates. In the Eiilee 
we liave a picture of some of the prevalent infla- 
enoes nnd types of civilization visible in the set- 
tlement of America. E.nch of these books exhi- 
bits refined feeling, or original tbooght and acute 
observation, where these qualities are called for. 

The stvle of Mr*. Robinson b simple and nnex- 
ftffi^erated, well adapted to aid her learned aoooin- 
piishmcntH in the presentation of soch a thema of 
literary history as her sketch of the Skvie poetiy. 
There too shaiiaa the advantage of poetiooultwe^ 



in the rendering of the original hiDadi Into Gra- 
man or Engliflh vene at wilL 

XDWAED itvmtCTf . 
Edwabd Evebxtt was bom in Dorchester, Mas^ 
April 11, 1794. lie was the eon of Oliver Everett^ 
a clergyman of Boston, who was afterwards 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Nor 
folk. The family had furnished fiumers and me- 
chimics to the town of Dedliam for two hundred 
years from the fin>t. settlement of the country. 
Everett received his eariy education in the free 
schtKils of I>orcl)ester and Boston. He also at- 
tende<l a private i«hool in the latter citv kept by 
Ezekiel Wel»ster, the brother of Daniel, and was 
at the public Latin school of Master Bigelow^nd 
at Dr. Abbott's Exeter Academy. He then en- 
tered Harvard about the age of tliirteen in 1807, 
and took his degree in course. His Commenoe- 
nent sjicech had for its topic ^literary Evils;** 
and his Master of Arts oration ^ The Bestoratioii 
of Greece.** 

In 1812 he was appointed tutor at Harvard, 
and the same year delivered the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem, taking for his topio ^^ American Puets,** 
whose opitortunitics and prospects he liandled in 
the vein of mingled sentiment and humor which 
has grown habitual for such oocosions. The 
jKiints were neatiy made, and it is upon tlie whole 
a pleasing poem. He notes the impropitious toils 
of the fii^'t settlers, the ooinparative ab:<enoe of 
wealUi and of patronage or support, the want 
of association ; — all well known and often pleaded 
discouragements of the American muse. Of the 
difficulties presented by American geography he 
says: 

When the warn hard his eountry's worth would 

tell. 
To Mas-ssrehu-setti^ length his lines must swcIL 
Would he the gidlant t^es of war reheane, 
TSs gmeeful Bunker fills tiie polished verssu 
Stngi he, dear land, those lakes and streams of thuM^ 
Some mild Memphremsgog murmurs in his line. 
Some AmeriAcoggin dashes by his way. 
Or smooth Connectieut softens in his lay. 
Would he one verse of easy movement frsme, 
Tlie map will meet him with a hopeless name ; 
Nor ean his pencil sketch one pernet ael^ 
But vulgar history mocks him with a loeL 

His presentation of the other side of the pie. 
tore is warm and tnimated. 

But yet in soberer OMod, the time shell rise* 
When bards will spring beneath our native skiea: 
Where the full ohorus of creation swells, 
And each ^lad spirit, but tiie poet, dwd]% 
Wliere m-hispering forests murmur notes of proiea^ 
And headlong streams tiieir voice in concert nuee* 
Where soud<& each anthem, but the human tongiie^ 
And nature blooms unrivalled, hot unsung. 
O yes I in future days, our western lyre% 
Turned to new themes, shall glow with purer flrea^ 
Clothed with the ehorms, to grace their titer ih jia^ 
Of every former age and Ibrein dimsu 
Then Homet^e arms sliall ring m Bnnker^s sboel^ 
And Virgil's wanderer land on Plymouth rodu 
Then Dante's knights before Quebeo shall fiiU, 
And Clwries*s trump on tiainbaad ehieftaias call. 
Our mobs shall wear the wreaths of TImbo^ Mooa^ 
And Baibary'a coast shall yield to BaltimoieV 
Here our own hap some native FUpe shall granny 
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Andlordier bMotiM fiU Belinda's plaec 

Her« ftitim hands ihall Goldsmith's Tillage rear. 

And his tired trareller rest his wanderings hercu 

Uodeirah*s eon shall search our vestem pluia. 

And our own Gertrude Tttit us again. 

Then Branksome*s towers o'er lludson's streams be 

bnfli. 
And Mannion's blood on Monmouth's field be spilt 
Fitz-Jamcs's horn Xiagnra's echoes wake. 
And Katrine's lady skim o*er Erie's lake. 

liaste happy Urnes^ when through these wide do- 



Sltsll sound the concert of harmonious strains: 
Through all the clime the softening notes be spread, 
8ung in each grove and in each hamlet read. 
Fair maids shall sigh, and youthful heroes glow. 
At songs of Tslor and at talcs of woe; 
"W^ile the rapt poet strikes, alon|^ his Ivre, 
The rirgin's beautj and tlie wamoKs ^reu 
Thus each snccess^ive age surpass the old, 
"With happier bards to liail it, than foretold ; 
- IXrhile poesy's star shall, like the circling son. 
Its orbit fixiish, where it first begun. 

Thcro 18 nhH> a tribute to the BnckminsterSi 
then recently deceased. 

_ Everett was tutor ut Ilanrard till 1 814. It was 
Lis intention at first to have pursued tlie study 
of the law ; but by the influence of his noble- 
minded friend Buckniinster, ho turned his atten- 
tion to divinity while tutor, and on the death of 
that fine scholar and divine in 1813, succcede<1 to 
hb ministry in the Brattle Street ChurcK This 
was at the early age of twenty. A memorial ct 
hw youthful di\inity studies is preserved in the 
learned ar«ruincnt of his Defence of Christianity 
aaaintt Ue work of George B, EngVuh* entitled 
tie Grounds of Christianity examined by com- 
paring the Xew Testament with the Old^ vrMck 
ho published in Boston in 1814. 

The same year having been inTited to the new 
professorsliip of Greek literature in Harvard, with 
the privile^ of ftirther qualifying himselt for its du- 
ties by a visit to Europe, he accepted the appoint- 



^ Ths fisr<t«r of Engllsb dsucrres s sots of admlrstlon and 
warning Ue was a native of Boston, s rradiiata of Harvard 
of laU7, where he wasdbtlncubhed for hU qaickness and lore 
«r leaminf. Ho then atadUd law, bcc:ime a tbcorttical t»- 
famer and dIspotant,and ne^ccted Ita pructice. From law be 
tamed to theology, and while exhausting the Hebrew learning 
of Cambridge. coDtractcd doubts of the Clu-Iatian di.ipcnaatlon, 
end published bis work attacking the New Testament while 
be supported the OkL Thb was the book abfrwennl by Eve^ 
veCt Before the reply rt-aebod blm ho was in Kgvpt, bavlog 
ia the meantime edited a countrr Western Dewrpaper, tbeii 
sought employment lo the United Sutt-a Marine Corps. SDd 
i«adjlDC ^7pt (» ^bst eapacity attached himself totbe govera- 
BMDt of Ibrahim PaduL Ue replied to Everett's book. H« 
bed an old taste for railitaiy affiiira, and bb new sovereign belnc 
then at war with the Abytsintaoa be projected a ayatem of 
•rtUlery serrles. He rerlred, in sn experiment, the ancient 
icytbe war chariot ; bat It was deatroyed In an eneouoter with 
s alooe wall In Galra Ills employment of camels In dra^ 
sing cannon ancoeeded better, ana be appears to have aeqnitted 
klnself with aocoesa aa General of Artillery la the War. Us 
vaa cheated, bowoTer. out of bla proroIs«^ reward, sad aext 
became a kind of attache of the American Oovemment la the 
Levant. In 18ST be retnmed home and aonght (kvor st Ww^b- 
lagloe, which be did not live long to proaecnte, dying the tbl- 
lowing year la that dty. Saronel ll Knapa» who was bb 
JHewC baa writUa of blm with klndnea^sbd composed wm 
tegvaloaa epitaph reooaaUng the lacMenU of bis bbTBIi 
skitt ta laaaiiages was reiaarkabW. Aa aneodoU li told 
ef bis deoefrlng a Turkish smbassador st Marseilles, wha 
deabted vbetber sav foreigner eould seonlre bis Inagaaga, 
faUtbeWtteftbstUwassTark. At^'aablngloalMMSa 
sarwlsed s Cbsrokee delegatloa by Teasoastratlng wttb tbem 
fa tbelr Isagaogs H«lnft •omehsrabasaa ibey bad exptoiaed ia 
thrlr ova tongas. He bad sae of tboae ailadswbtoli Is 



ment and embarked for England — proceeding, on 
his arrival, to the University of Gottingen, where 
be passed more than two years chiefly engaged in 
stud^ of tlie modem Geniiaii and ancient classi- 
cal hterature. In the winteiF of 1817-18 he was 
in Paris, where he acquired a knowledge of the 
modem Greek language. In the sprinff he visited 
London, Cambridge, and Oxfoni, and bc<»me ac- 
quainted with many of the leading men of the 
country, er\jovinfr the friend>hip of Soott, Byron, 
Jo2)'rey, Campbell, Muckintosh, Komilly,and Davy. 
IMnrning to tlie continent he divided the winter 
between Florence, Rome, and Naples, and made 
an extende<l journey to the East, in company 
inth his friend Gen. Lyman,* the following 
season, visiting Athens and Coii>tantinople ; crosa- 
ing the Balkan, he travelled through Wallaohia 
and nim;jary to Vienna. Returning to America 
in 1819, lie at once engaged in the duties of his 
Professorship, to which he added tlie cliarge of 
the North American Review, which he conducted 
till IBM. A distinguishing feature of his editor- 
ship was his earnest defence of American man- 
ners and institutions, against tlie attacks or anim- 
adversions of British travellers. Bis reviews of 
Mi^« Martincau, of Faux, of Schmidt and Gale, 
at tliis time, and afterwaixls his spirited article in 
tlie number for January, 1833, on Prince Puckler 
Miu^kau and Mrs. Trollope, attracted general at- 
tention. Sluj^rgish readers who like Uie irritation 
of abuse and the excitement of a good stirring 
reply to wanu their faculties, were stimulated. 
The national humor was gratified, while in the 
quiet walks of scholarship there was abundant 
provision forleame<l ta<:tes in the editor^s frequent 
articles on classical, scientific, and foreign conti- 
nental topics. Mr. Everett, while editor, fre- 
qnently wrote several articles for the same ntmi- 
bcr of the review.t 

In August, 1824, Everett acquired great repu- 
tation in a field of oratory and literature in which 
he has since been a leader, by the delivery of his 

^ Tbeodore Lyman (17M— 1&t9) wa.« a native of Boetoa. Hs 
was a man of cdacatlon. aiid of |iolitieal Influence, bavlog beea 
elected to tbe state lefrUlaturo and tbe mayoralty of Boetun. 
He waa active as a philanthropist He published several 
work*— ** Political 8ute of luly,** 1$^; ** Three Weeks la 
Paris,** after a visit to that city ; aa account of tbe Hartford 
Conrentlon, favorable tu that body. In IfHtS; tbe ** Diplomacy 
of the United States with Foreign Katlona^** S vok, Svai 
1821 LorlDfr'a Boston Orators pp. 891-i. 

t Tbe following among otbera were bb eontrlbatlons at thte 
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Plii Beta Kappa address on '^Tlie Circumstiinoes 
F:iv<>r:ihle to the Pn>{rrcs» of Literature in Ame- 
rica/* TIk*so he found in the political organiza- 
tion of the country ; the cxtoiit and uniAmnity 
«»f one jrrvat lan^aia;:© ; tlie rapid increa^; of popu- 
Iati(»ii with the corrcs|H>ndcni dcvolopment of 
civiliz:itit»n. This coinbinatiun of tlie ]ihil<)n<iphy 
of history with social and p<ilitical statistics ia a 
farorito method with Mr. ETcrett, who under 
variou'i forms and at different times has often pur- 
sued the outlines of this his fir^t mixed political 
and ticndcmic discourse. The oration cln;^ with 
nn cl«M|Qont addro-vs to Lafayette, who was present 
on the occasion. Ten yean later, in 1834, at the 
rcciucst of the young men of Boeium be delivered 
his admirable eulojzy in memory of the departed 
hero, tracing his distinguished career with a pa* 
triotic fondness. 

The occasional orations and addresses of Eve- 
rett have become tlie pennanent memorials of 
numerous important occasions of public interest 
from 1824 to the present time. There are histo- 
ric;d orations prononnoed at Plynaouth, Ck>noord, 
Cliarlcstowii, Lexington, and sites of colonial and 
revohitionaryfiune; eulogies of Washington, Ad- 
ams, Ji*frerM>n, John Quincy Adams; anniver- 
sary discourses on the settlements of towns; ad- 
dresses at agricultnral gatherings and before me- 
chanics* associatioms and on social and philanthro- 
pic oocnsiona. In all these the particular topic is 
Dandled at once with ease and oignity; there ore 
similar traces of the scholar and the traveller; of 
the patriot and philosopher; with tho^ personid 
rennnisoences, original anecdotes, or ^ points " of 
observation interspersed, which relieve tlie atten- 
tion of the andienoe, and eonpled with the orator's 
skilftil and poUshed deliveiyadd so greatly to tbe 
pleasure of the hour. 

In 1826 Mr. Everett took hit mii In Oongreas 
at ropresentativ* from HSddlefiex. For ten veoit 
he sat In the Hoose of Rqiresentatlvca, bcanng a 
prominent part la the dehitM| and for four soo- 
cesslvo jMH^ ftom 18S6 lo 1689| wii dwMii 



Governor of MMsiuhiiwiHi b the 
1840 he lost the office by a dns^ vote. Hevmi- 
ed Europe again that year, and In 1S41 was ap- 
pointed Minister to EngUnd. Entering upon this 
new sphere of duty be was engaged in sercfsl 
International negotiations of delicacy and Impor- 
tance, as the arrangement of the North-Easteni 
Boundary, the affiiirs of McLeod and the Creole^ 
wiiich he conducted with signal ability. During 
this residence in England he delivered a noinber 
of occAsionol addre>ses at agricoltnnd and other 
celebrations, which arc pre^rved in the coUection 
of his orations. The honorary degree of I>octor 
of Civ-il Law was conferred npon him by the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In 1846, after his return to America, he was 
elected President <tf Harvard GoUege, a position 
which he held till 1849. In l^ovember, 1853, he 
again entered public life, 8ncoee«ting Darnel Web- 
ster as Secretary of State on the appointment of 
President Fillmore. He was chosen Senator In 
1853, but was compelled by ill health to rengn 
the following year. 

Mr. Everxftt now pasaea his lime In retirement, 
in the enjoyment of his ample friendships among 
tlie autliors of his extensive library and the living 
actors of the times. He Is an effident member 
of the historioal and otherlitorary societies of the 
comitrv, and his pen is ready for the service of 
every liberal interest He Is baid to be emf^yed 
in the comiKisition of a Treatise on the Law of 
Nations. One of the topics which of late years 
s|K>ci:dly engaged his attention was thelntroduo- 
torv memoir prefixed to the edition of the works 
of \Vebster, of whom he is one d* the literaiy exe- 
cutors. 

In 1822 Mr. Everett married Chariotte Gray, a 
daughter of tlie Hon. Peter O. Brooks, an ekbo- 
rate memoir of whom, written by his son-in-law, 
has recently appeared.* 



Bsncrm to airkica er era xahovai. uiBA,Traa.t 
Tliis neccf^Miry eonnexion between the extent of a 
eonntry and iu inteUeetuil propev, wa^ ft is tre^ 
of more importance in antiquity than it is at the 
preMnt day, beeauM, at that period ef the world, 
owing to political eanses, on whieh we have not 
time to dwell, there was, npon the whole, hut one 
civilized and cultivated people, at a time, npon the 
stage ; and the miad of one nation found no sympe* 
tliy, and derived no aid from the mind of another. 
Art and refinement followed in the train «f poUtieal 
ascendency, from the East to Greece, and from Greece 
to Rome, declining in one ro^on aa they rose in 
another. la the modem world, a eombioation ef 
political, intellectual, and even m echanic a l eaoMS 
(for the art of printing is among the mort poweiM 
of tltemV has prodac«l on extenaion of the highert 
civilisaUon over a large liunily of states^ existing 
eontemporaneously in Europe and Ameriea. This 
eireumstanee misht seem to mould the dviliaed por> 
tion of mankind into one repnblie of lettem, and 
moke it, comparatively, a matter of Ind ifl ers n ee lo 
any individual mind, whether its lot wos east in a 
small or a large, a weak or a poweilbl, state. It 
most be freel v admitted, that this is, to ooms cxlen^ 
the ease; ana it Is one of the great advantages of 
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tlM modern or«r the ftnei«iit oiTilisation. And yd ! 
a singular Iktality immediately pre^nU itneli^ to \ 
neutnilize, in a great degree, the l>eneficial effects of ! 
this enlarged and diff'uAcd civilization on the progress I 
of letters in any single state. It is true, that, instead j 
of one lole country, as in antiquity, where the arts 
and refinements find a home, tliere are, in modern • 
Kuroi)e, seven or eight, equally entitled to tlie gene- ! 
ltd uauie of caltivated nations, and in each of which 
some minds of the fir»t ord«r have oppcared. And 
yet, by tlie mvltiplic4Uion, of lat»guagt», the powerful 
cHect of international sympathy on the progress of 
letters hns been greatly inipaired. The miiset of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Carooens, of Lope d« 
Vega and Caldcron, of Comeille and Racine, of 
Dante and Tasso, of Goethe and Schiller, are com- 
parative strangers to each oUier. Certainly it is not 
luteudcd that these illustrious min^ls are unknown 
beyond tlie limits of the lands in which they were 
trained, and to which they sixtkcL But who is igno- 
rant thkt not <me of them linds a full and hearty 
response from any other people but his own, and 
tliat their writings must be, to some extent, a sealed 
book, except to those who read them in the mother 
tongue t Tliere are other languages bosides those 
alluded to, in which the works of a crcat writer 
-would be still more effectually locked up^ How 
few, even of well-educated foreigners, know any- 
thing of the literature of the lluiigarian, fcfclavoniun, 
or Scandinavian races I to say nothing of tlie lau- 
gnngcs of the East^ 

Ihis evil is so great and obvious, that for nearly 
two centuries after the revival of letters, the Latin 
language was adopted, as a matter of course, by the 
scholars of Europe, in works intended for general 
circulation. We see men like Luther, Calvin, Eras- 
mus, Bacon, Grotius, and Leibnitz, who could scarce 
have written a line without exciting the admiration 
of tlieir countrymen, driven to the use of a tongue 
which none hut the learned could understand, r'or 
the sake of addressing tlie s^-holars of other coun- 
tries, these great m^n, and others like them, in many 
of their writings, were willing to cut themselves off 
from all sympathy with the mass of those whom, as 
patriots, they must have wished most to instruct 
In works of pure science and learned criticism, tliis 
is of the less eohsequence; for, being indcjiendeiit 
of sentiment^ it matters less how remote from real 
life the symbols by which their ideas are con- 
veyed. But, when we see a writer, like Milton, 
who, aa much as any other that ever lived, was a 
master of the music of his native tor.eue ; who, be- 
sides all the beauty of eonception and imagerr, knew 
better than most other men bow to breathe forth hia 
thoughts and images, 

la notes with msnj s wlndlac boot 
Of lisked sweetnett lonf drawn oat, 
"With wantoD Im«><1 snd fiddf eanalniE; 
The melting voles through nisscs 
UntwUtIng all the cbslna that tSs 
Tlis hidden sool of harmooj ; 

when we see a master of English eloqnenee, thiM 
gifted, choosing a dead hmguage,— the dialect of the 
doset, a tongue withont an echo from tlie hearts of 
the people,— as the vehicle of his defence of that 
people's righU; asserting the cause of Englishmen 
m the language, aa it may be truly called, of Cicero ; 
we can only measure tlie incongruity, by reflecting 
what Cicero would himself have thought and felt, 
if compelled to defend tlie cause of Roman freedom, 
not in the language of tlie Roman eitisen, but in tliat 
of the Grecian rhetorician, or tlie Punio mcKhant 
And yet, Hilton eoald not choose but employ tliia 
knniage; for he foH Uint in this, and thk aloiie, he 
eookl sneak the wofd ** vith vhieh aU Europe tiBf 



There is little doubt that the prevalence of the 
Latin language among modem sclKilnrs, was a great 
cause, not onTv of the slow progress of letters among 
Uie people at large, but of the stifl'ncas and constraint 
of tlie vernacular style of most scholars themselvef» 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuriesL That 
the reformation in religion odvanced with such n^ 
pidity is, in no small degree, to be attributed to the 
trausiatiuus of the Scriptures and the use of litur- 
gies in the modem tongues. Hie preservation, in 
legal acts, in England, of a foreiffn language, — ^I wiU 
not offend the majesty of Rome ny calling it Latin, 
^^own to so late a (icriod as 1780, may be one rea- 
son why reform in the law did not keep pace with 
the progress of reform in some other departments. 
With tlie establishment of popular institutions under 
Cromwell, among various other legal improveiuenta,* 
man^ of which were speedily adopted oy our plain- 
dealing forefathers, the records or the law were or- 
dered to be kept in English ; ** a novelty,** says the 
learned commentator on the English laws, ** which, 
at tlie. restoration, was no longer continued, practi- 
sers having found it very difficult to express them- 
selves so concisely or siguifieantly in any oUier Ian- 
gunge but Latin-^f^ 

Kor are the other remedies for the evil of a mul- 
tiplicity of tongues more efiicaciouSb Something, of 
course, is done by translations, and sometliing by 
the study of foreign languages. But that no efiee- 
tual transfue^ion of the higher literature of a country 
can take place in the way of translation, need not 
be niigcd ; and it is a remark of one of tlie few who 
could have courage to moke such a remark, ^ladame 
de Stael, that it is impo$«iUe fully to comprehend 
Uie literature of a foreign tongue. The general pre- 
ference, given till lately, to Young's Kight Tlionghta 
and 0»sian, over all the other English poets, in many 
parts of tlie continent of Europe, confirms tlie justice 
of Uiis observation. It is unnecescair, however, to 
repeat, tliat it is not intended to apply to works of 
exact science, or merely fKipular information. 

There is, indeed, an influence of exalted geniui, 
coextensive with the earth. Something of its power 
will be felt, in spite of the obstacles of different lan- 
guages, remote regions, and other timeiL The minds 
of Dante and of Shakespeare have, no doubt, by in- 
direct influence, afi'ected thousands who never read 
a line of eitlier. But the true empire of genius, ita 
I sovereign awoy, must be at home, and over the 
, hearts of kindred men. A charm, which nothing 
I can borrow, and for which tlieie is no aubetitute, 
I dwells in Uie simple sound of onr mother tongue. 
Kot analysed, nor reasoned upon, it unites the sim- 
plest recollections of early life with the matureet 
conceptions of tlie understanding. Tlie heart ia 
willing to open all ita avenues to the language in 
which its hifantile caprices were soothed ; and, by 
tlie curious efficacy of tlie principle of association, 
it is this echo from the fisint dawn of intelligence^ 
which gives to eloouence much of ita manly power, 
and to ]K>etry nnicn of ita divine charm. 

What a noble prospect presenU itself, in this way, 
for the circulation 01 thought and sentiment in our 

country! Instead of tliat multif""" ' js.i..^ 

by which mental communication 1 ^ 
tween different natiooa are restraiue 
World, a continually expanding realm is opened to 
American intellect by the extension of one lannage 
over so large a portion of the Continent The en- 
ginery of the pretf ia here, for the first t{me,hmttglit 
to bear with all Its mighty power on the minds and 
hearts of men, in esehangiug intelligence, luid eirev- 
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Utiaf opinioM. «Mli«ek«d bj dircniij of UafOAgt, 
orer •■ ooipirt Bor* «zUiMir« thaa Um whiA% of 
Earopc 

Aod tht« eommaiiity of UiiffOA^e, oil imporUat ' 
u it i«, U bttt o part of the nuinifold brotherhood, 
irhicb aliYO'ly onitot the ff rowing millions of Amo- 
ricA, vith o rooet powerful influence on literary enl- 
turei In Kurope, the work of international alieni^ 
tion, wliic^ b^t^int in divertitj of Ungn-tge, it con* 
tuiiiiiintel bv direrMtj of race, inttituUoiift, and na* 
tiorml prcjuilieeik In eroding Uie principal rircr% 
ehann- U. an 1 mountaine, in that quarter of tlt« 
world, }'uu are luel, not only by new toiigueik but 
by new forms of governincut, new associations of 
anc4^»try, new, aud often hostUe objects of national 
prilc .md attachmenL While, on the other hand, 
taron^huut the TSft regions included within the 
li niu of our republic, not only the same language 
but the same national goTernment, the same laws 
a?id manners, and common anccstr.il associations pre- 
vatL Mankind will h«Te exist and net in a kinarcd 
moss, such as was scarcely ever berore congregated 
on tlic ea; t'l'^ surface. What would be the effect oa 
the intellectual state of Enrone, at the present day, 
were all her nations and trioes amalgamated into 
one VMi enpire, speaking the same tongue, united 
into one political system, and that a free one, and 
opening one broati, unobstructed pathway, for tha 
interchange of thought and feeling, from Lisbon to 
Archangel I If cfTe .t^ munt bear a constant propor- 
tion to their cauies; if the energy of thought u to 
be commensurate with the masses which prompt it^ 
and the masses it most penetrate ; if eloquence is to 
grow in fervor with the weight of tlie interests it it 
to plead, and the grandeur of the asseuibliei it nd' 
dr^'ss*^ ; in a word, if tha faculties of the human 
Diind a.e etnable of tension and achiercment alto- 
gether iudennite ; 

KU setom rrpataa% dam quid soperesftt sceadaai ; 
then it it not too much to say, that a new era will 
open on the intellectual world, ia the fulfilment of 
our country's prospoeta 

m mm ann mtsnt or vn BSToumosc* 
Often at it hat been repeated, it will bear another 
repetition ; it neTer ought to be omitted in the liit- 
tory of constitutional liberty ; it ought especially to 
be repeated this day ; — the Tarious addresses, peti- 
tions, and appeals, tlie correspondence, the resolu- 
tions, the legislntire and popular debates, from 1764 
to the declaration of independenee, present a matu- 
rity of political wisdom, a strength of arffumont, a 
gravity of style, a manly eloquenee, and a moral 
courage, of wnich unquestionaUy tlia modem world 
affords no otlier example. This meed of praise, tnb- 
■tantially accorded at the time by LorJ Chatham 
in the British Parliameut» may well be repeated by 
1UL For most of the reneratcd men to whom it it 
paid, it is but a pious tribute to departed worth. 
The Lees and the lleoryt, Otit, Quinev, Warren, and 
Samuel Adams, the men who tpoke t*l)ose wordi of 
thrilling power, which raised and directed the ttorm 
of resistance, and rang like the Toicc of fate aerost 
the Atlantic, are beyond the reach of our praisiL 
To most of them it was granted to witnra tome of 
the fruiU of their labors— tneh froitt at reroln- 
tiont do not often bear. Othen departed at aa qb. 
timely hour, or nobly fell in the onset; too toon 
for tliit country, too toon for eroty thing bot 
their own nndying fiunei But all are not gona; 
aoma ttill inrrWa among m, to hall tha Jnbi- 
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I loe of tho indepandenco they dadatad. Oo back, 
I liellow-citixena, to that day, when Jefferson and A3- 
; amt eompoeed tlie sub-committee who reported the 
' Declaration of Independcnca. Think of the min- 
gled sensatioot of that proud bnt anxious day, com- 
pared to the Joj of thic What reward, what crown, 
what treasure, eonid the world and all its kingdooM 
afford, compared with the honor and happinest ef 
having been united in that commission, and Itria^ to 
tee iu most waTcring hopea turned into glonoot 
reality I Vencrablo men, yon hare oatlived the 
dark days which followed yoor more than heroic 
deed ; yon have outlived your own ttrennont coa- 
tentioB, who thould stand first among the people 
whose liberty jou had rindicatedl Yon hare lived 
to bear to each other the respect which the nation 
beors to you both ; and each hat been to happy aa 
to exchange tlie honorable name of the leader of a 

Eartv, for that more honorable one, the Father of 
it Country. While thit onr tribute of respect, oa 
the jubilee of our independenee, is paid to the grey 
hairs of the Tcncmble survivor in onr neighborhood 
f Adanu), let it not K*»s heartily be sped to him (Jcf- 
lerson), whose hand traced the lines of that lacred 
charter, which, to tlio end of time, hat made thit 
day iilustriousL And it an empty profession of re- 
spect all that wa owe to Uie man who can show tha 
original draught of the Declaratioa of tha Indepen- 
dence of the United States of America, in his oarn 
handwriting f Ought not a title-deed like thit to 
become the acquisition of the nation f Ought it not 
to be laid up in tlie public archives f Ou]^ht not tha 
price at which it is bong!it to be a provision for tha 
oAse and comfort of the old age of him who drew HI 
Onsht not he who, at the age of thirty, declared tha 
independence of his coantry, at tlia age of eighH', 
to be secored by his coantry in the enjoyment m hit 
own! 

Nor would we, on tlie return of thit cventfiil daj, 
forget the men who, when the conflict of council waa 
over, stood forward in that of arm& Yet let ma 
not, by faintly endeavoring to tketdi, do deep iijna- 
tice to the ttory of tlieir exploits. Tha cffiorta of n 
life would tcaree tufflce to draw thit pictort, in aU 
itt astonishing incidents, in all itt mingled colon of 
tnblimity and woe, of agony and triumph. But the 
age of commemoration u at hand. The voice of our 
iathen^ blood be^nt to cryto at from beneath tha 
toil which it moistened. Time Is bringing forward, 
in their proper relief, the men and the deeds of that 
high-souled day. The generation of contempornry 
' ' the nntignaUaad 
leaden in war, 
foncy't eye, to 
take their ttationa on the mount of remembranen. 
They come from the embattled difft of Abraham; 
they ttart from the hc-iving todt of Bnnker''t HOls 
they gather from the blaring linca of Saratoga and 
Yorktown, fhMn the blood-dyed waten of the Bran- 
dvwine, from the dreary tnowt of Valley Forge, and 
all the hard-fought fiddt of the war! With an 
their woundt and all their honon, thej rite nnd 
plead with as for their brethren who avvlve; sad 
command ns, if Indeed we cheriih the memory ef 
thote who bled in our cante, to thow onr gratitodi^ 
not by tonndins wordt, but by itretehing oni the 
ttrong arm of the eoantrr't protperity, to help tha 
veteran aorrivon gently down to their graTetl 

BEHXT WABS-flKWRT WAKB Jk^-^OBV .WAKB 
-WILUAM WABI. 

Hb!cvt W ARE, the detoendnnt In the fooTth f{eMr»> 
tkm from Robert Ware, one of the einlT aettlara of 
the townof Declhamin 1044^ and theaoaorJoha 
Wnn^ n Ihnaer, wm bom al BhnrbuM^ *' 



nign-souiea oay. ine generauon oi 
wortliiet it gone; tlie crowd of th 
great and gONod disnppean ; and the 1 
at veil at the cabinet, are teen, in ! 
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chnaettB, April 1, 1764. He was the youngest < 
but one of a fiunily of ten children, three of whom 
served in the Revolutionary war. He received a 
few weeks^ schooling in the winter months, and 
was afterwards prei»ared for Harvard College by i 
the village clergyman, the Bev. Elgidi Brown, 
his elder brotlier^ combining tlieir means for his 
support during his studies. After completing his 
course in 1785, he took charge of the town school 
of Cambridge, in 1787 was ordained a clergyman. 
and in the same year received and aocepted a call ' 
to the charge <^ the Congregational church of 
Hinghani. He remaineil in this pUce, attaining j 
high eminence as a preacher, for eighteen years, ! 
when lie received the appointment of Hollis Pro- i 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard. His election was I 
a triumph of the Unitarian over the orthodox • 
portion of the Congrcgationalists, and conse- ' 
quentlj excited much opposition from the latter. 
I>r. W are took no part m the controversy which 
arose in this matter until the rear 1820, when he 
pnblifhed Letters to Trinitarlam and CaltinUte^ 
oeeaeianed hy Dr, Woodt^ Letters to Unitarians, 
Jhis was replied to by Dr. Woods in 1821. Dr. 
Ware put forth a cecond publication on the subject 
in 1822, and a Postscript in ti^e year foUowing. 

He continued in the discharge of his pro- 
fessorship, largely extending its scope and efB- 
tiency, until 1840, when, in consequence of im* 
paired nght, he resigned, and devoted himself 
entirely to the Divinity School founded in con- 
nexion with his professorship in 1826. An nn- 
succes^ul operation on his eyes soon after deprived 
him almost entirely of sight He employed two 
years in carrying through the press a selection 
from one of his courses of lectures published in 
1842 MTith the title of ^i» Inquiry into the Foun- 
dation^ EtideneeSy and Truths o/Beiigion. The 
labor connected with this work impaired his pre- 
viously enfeebled health, and the remaining years 
of Ills life were passed in retirement. He died 
July 12, 1845. 

Dr. Ware married in 1789, and had a numerous 
family, his descendants including the husbands 
and wives of his children) assembling on the 
twentieth of August, 1885, at his residence to 
the number of fifty. 

Hbhbt Wabb, Jr., the fifth childand eldest son of 
the Rev. Henry Ware, was bom at Hingham, April 
81, 1794. He was educated under the charge of 
his cousin Ashur Ware, and passed the year pre- 
tIous to his admission to Harvard at the Phillips 
Academy, Andover. He employed a portion of 
one of the winters of his four years of ooDege life 
in teaching school, as a discipune in his own edu- 
cation. At tlie dose of his course in 1812 he bo- 
eame an asnstant in the Academy at Exeter, 
where he pa&M^ two years. He entered the pro- 
fession ai divinity, and became pastor of the Se- 
cond Church in Boston in 181 6. He remained in 
this place for thirteen yean with well deserved 
success as a preacher, when he was compelled to 
offer his resignation in consequence of ifl health. 
In place of iu acceptance a colleague was chosen 
to asdst in the discbaige of his duties. He about 
the same time accepted the Parkman Professor- 
■liip of Pulpit Eloquence in tlie Divinity Scliool 
of llarvard Univcnitv. Before entering upon 
the duties of hia office lie posscd seventeen months 
in Europe. On hit tetum he redgned his (laa- 



torol charge and devoted himself entirely to h!s 
professorship, until forced, in 1842, by ill health 
to resign its duties. During tliis period he pub- 
lished in 1832 The Life of tie Satiour, as the fint 
volume of the Sunday Library, a series projected 
by him with the design of afTording attractive and 
appropriate rending for young persons on that 
dav. Three other volumes by different writers 
subsequently appeared, when tlie series was dis- 
continued. In 1834 he prepared a Memoir of the 
Sev, Dr, Parker^ of Pc>^tj^mouth, to accompany a 
volume of sermons from the pen of that divine, 
who had recently died ; and in 1835 a selection 
from the writings of Dr. Priestley, with a notice 
of his life i:nd cliaractcr. He also prepared a 
number of lectures and addresses deliverea on va- 
rious occasions, and numerous poems and essays 
fur periodicals connected with iiis denomination. 
He died September 22, 1843. A selection from 
his writings by his friend and successor in his pas- 
toral charge, the Rev. Chandler Bobbins, was pub- 
lislied in four volumes 12mo. in 1846. The first 
of these contains Ths Peeolleetions of Jotham 
Anderson^ Minister of the Gospel^ a tale drawn in 
part from his personal experiences, with a few 
uescriptive sketches, a number of poems prepared 
for recitation before the Phi Beta Kappa and other 
societies; The Feast of TahemacJeSy a poem for 
nmsic, prepared for an Oratorio; with several 
hymns and occ&sional verses suggested by the 
associations of travel or the incidents of life. 

The second volume contains his Biographical 
Essays, a few addresses and controversial publica- 
tions. The. two remaining volumes are occupied 
by sermons. 

These varied compositions are all well sus- 
tained in their appropriate spheres. Dr. Ware 
thought and wrote with energy, tempered by the 
care and reserve of the scholar. We select from 
the poetical portion of these volumes a sonnet 

smanx em tkm ooxPLKnoii or iroTn^ ruAMLSsm or 

TIB PMrinxt. KvvMBber, ISST. 
In rursl life, by Jordan's fertile bed, 

Tlie holy prophets learned of yore to sinff ; 
The vacred ointment bathed d ploughman's head* 

The shepherd boy became the minstrel king. 

And he who to our later ears would bring 
The deep, rich fervors of their ancient lays, 
Should dwell apart from man's too public ways, 

And quaff pure thoughts from Katuro's quiet 
spring 
Thus hath he chose his lot, whom city pride 

And eolleffc hall might well desire to claim; 
With sainted seers communing side by side^ 

And freshly honoring their illustrious name 
He hears them in the field at eventide, 

And what their spirit speaks his lucid words pre- 
elaim. 

A Memoir of the life of Henry Ware, Jr., bj 
his brother, Joim Wabx, M.D^ ap])cared in 1846 
in two duodecimo volumea. It contains a seleo- 
tion from his letters, and presenti a pleasant and 
satisfactory view of his life. Dr. Ware, the author 
of this work, has published a valuable series of 
medical lectures, and is also the author of a posm 
delivered beforo tlie Phi Beta Kappa Boeiirty of 
Harvard University, August 88, 1817. The topic 
waa Nofslrwriting. He comments first on the 
I^*di* Languish passitm of young ladlca Ibr tiM 
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peniMlofffvmAiMA, tnd on the abflnrditioB of the 
fasliionable lUe and Radclifflan Bchoolt of fiction 
then in ro^jue, en<1 from tbenoe pa*«4?« to the 
nn>|icr 50i»|ie and hn|K>rtAnce of fiction, inmntain- 
Ing throii;:lH>*»t e li%'oly and aniiiiaied strain. The 
poem was (>nntv<1 in the North American Kcview 
for XovcinUr, 1817. 

Mary L. Wjirc, the wife of Henry Ware, Jr., 
survived htrr hu:»band a few year*, dying in April, 
1849. Slie wa^i a woman of great elevation of 
mind and aciivo bcncsx>lence, qnalitica wliich 
iiave been <\>!iimeinorated in an admirable B:o- 
^iphv by Edward B. Hall. Tliia gentleman 
married a"s5-ter of Henry Ware, Jr., and holds a 
leading p»c>'tion among the I'liitarian clercy. 

WiLUAX. tlio brother of Henry Wfire, Jr., was 
bom at Hin^liani, Augint 3, HUT. He was fitted 
for ct»lK-{re by Ashnr Ware, tlie Rev. Dr. Allyne 
of Duxbuo\ nud hia futlier, and was gradnated 







from Harrard in 1816. The following year waa 
pa«scd as an assistant teacher in the sdiool of his 
native t> Avn. He next devoted three yean to the 
study of tlieolo^y at Cambridge. He oommenoed 
preaclung at Xortliborough, Massachusetts, and 
was afterwards settled in Brooklyn, Connecticut; 
Burlington, Vermont; and in the city of New 
York, where ho connnenced his labors December 
18, 1821. In 1823 he married Mary, daughter of 
Dr. Ik^nj;lmin Wnterhouse of Cambridge. 

In Miirch, 1830, he published in the Knicker- 
bocker Mai^azine tJie first of the Lettenfrom PaU 
myra. These letters, the style of which has the 
air of « literal rendering, puqiort to be written by 
a youn:* nobleman of liome, who visits Palmyra 
during the hitter portion of the reign of Zenobia. 
They are among tnc most suoccssfiu efibrti to r^ 
store »o the modem reader tlie everj'-day life of 
the Roman Empire, and place the anther in the 
forenMMt rank as a classical ioholar and dassio 
author. 

In the October following he removed to 
Brookline, Mnssaohnsetta, where he took cliarge 
of a ooogrogation during the winter, and prefiared 



the letten which had appeared fai ^ MasudncL 
with others, fur Embtication. The work a{^>e«ied 
in July, 1887. In June of the same year he re- 
moved to Waltliara, and ^in removed in the 
following April to Jamaioa Plain, where, althoi^ 
holding no parochial charge, he oceaMondlT 
preached. In June, 1838, he published a aeqael 
to his former work entitled Prpftui, in which we 
are introduced into the Imperial city dining the 
last persecution of the Christians which preceded 
the accession of Constantine. The scenes of tzial 
and martyrdom are depicted with eneigy and 
feeling, wlule the work snares in its dassicfu keep* 
iiig and vein of reflection, combined with vind 
de^ription, the merits of its predecessor. The 
letters fn>ra Palmyra is now known as ZenMa^ 
and Probns as Aurelian^ clianges of titles whidi 
Uie autlior adopted from the English reprints 

He became altout the same time the editor and 
proprietor of tlie Christian Examiner, a positioii 
he retained until 1814. In July, 1889, he removed 
to Cambridge, and in 1811 published Julian^ er 
Se€ne$ im Judta, In tliis he has depicted manT 
of the scenes of onr Saviour^ Hfe^ the work 
closing with the Cmcifizion. 

In 1844 he accepted a call to a ehnrdi in 
West Cambridge, wliere he remained until ecmi- 
pelled, in Julv, 184^ to resign his charge in con- 
sequence of ill health. He then returned to Cam* 
bridge, where ho occasionally preached, and re- 
sided until April, 1848, when he sailed for En- 
rope. He ivmained a little over a year abniad, 
pacing most of the time in Italy, and oti his re- 
turn prepared, from letters written during Ms tour, 
a course of lectures on the cities he had vvdte^ 
which were delivered in Boston, New York, and 
otlier placed, and in 1851 published in a volnroe 
with the title, Sketchei ^ European CapiiaU, 
They abound in dioice reflection, criticism, and 
description. He next commenced the preparatloa 
of a course of lectures on tlie Works and Geiuun 
of Washington Allston, and after thdr oompletioa 
waa alxmt' making arrangements for thor de- 
livery, when he was seized by a third attack of 
epilepsy, a disease to which he had long been 
subject. He died, after lying a few di^s in aa 
unconscious state, on the nineteenth of Fchraarj, 
1852. 

The LeeturtM en AlUton were soon alter pnb- 
Ushed. Mr. Ware claims in these die hi^iest 
rank fur AUston. He oompares his landseanaa 
with Salvator's, his female heads with Titian*s, hin 
Jeremiah with Michael Angelo*s Prophets. It U^ 
however, as the portrayer of ideal female beaotj 
that he considers him to have woriced most m 
harmony with his tastes, and to have acbiemd 
his most successful works. Among these he giT«B 
the preference to The Valentine (in the possessioii 
of Mr. George Ticknor of Boston). All of Mr. 
AUston^s works are, however, passed in review, 
and full, yet discriminating, meed of praise denH 
to each. One of the five lectnret it prindpnl^ 
devoted to the Bclshaziar. 



The long peal of trumpets, and the sheola ef the 
people without, gave aoto of the approach and «n> 
tranee of the Emperor. InaaMNnentBMrSbWitliUs 
swift sten. he entered the amphithestrs, and strode 
to the |4aee set qpart for hhn» the whele i "*' 
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T»Dg and tainting bim with « bunt of welc«iiM tint 
might have b«en heard beTond the walls of Romeu 
Tbe Emperor aeknowletlged tlie salutation bj risinff 
frcm bia seat and lifting the crown from bia heaa 
Ila was instantly seated again, and at a sign from 
Him the herald made pi^oclamation of the entertain- 
meiita which were to foUow. He who was named as 
the fint to suffer was Probusi 

When I heard his name pronomieed, with tb« 
pani^hment which awaited iiim, my resolution to 
remain forsook me, and I tuned' to rush from the 
theatre Bat my recollection of Probus's earnest 
entreaties that I would be there, restrained me, and 
1 returned to my seat I considered, tliat as I would 
attend the dying bed of a friend, so I was clearty 
iMond to remain where I was, and wait for the last 
mooaents of this my more than Christian friend ; and 
the eircunistanee that his death was to besliockiitg 
and harrowing to the friendly heart, was not enough 
to abH>lTe me frcm the heavy obligation. ^ I there- 
lore kept my place, and awaited with patience the 
crenL 

I had waited not long when, from beneath thai 
extremiU- of the theatre where I was sittiiie, Probua 
waa led forth and conducted to the centre of tiie arena, 
where was a short pillar to which it was customary 
to bind the sufferers. Probus, as he entered, seemed 
rather like one irho came to witness what was there, 
than to be himself the victim, so free was his step, so 
erect his form. In his face there might indeed be 
seen an expression, that could only dwell on the 
countenance of one whose spirit was already ^iie 
beyond the earth, and holding converse with things 
unseen. There is always much of this in the serene, 
uplifted face of this remarkable man; but it was 
now there written in lines so bold and deep, that 
there could have been few in that vast assembly but 
must have been impressed by it as never before bj 
aught human. It must have l>een this which brought 
•o deep a silence upon that great multitude — i:ot the 
mere fact that an individuiil was about to be torn by 
bona— that is an almost daily pastime. For it was 
so, that when he first made his appearance, and, as 
he moved towards the centre, turned and looked 
round upon the crowded seats rising to the heavena^ 
tiie people neither moved nor spoke, but kept their 
eyes fastened upon him as by some spell which they 
eould not break. 

When he had reached the pi^nr, and he who had 
conducted him was about to bind him to it, it waa 
plain, by whiit at that distance we could observe, 
that Probus waa entreating him to desist and leave 
him at liberty ; in which he at length succeeded, ior 
• that person returned, leaving him alone and unbound. 
O sight of misery I he who for the humblest there 
present would have performed anv office of love, by 
which the least gooKd should redound to them, left 
idoue and defenceless, they lookuig on and acareely 
pitying hia cruel iatet 

When now he had stood there not roanr mimrtee^ 
one of the doors of the vivaria was suddenly thrown 
back, and bounding fortli with a roar that seemed to 
shake the walls of the theatre, a lion of huge dimen- 
sioBa leaped upon tlie arena. Majesty and power 
were inscribed upon his lordly limbs; and aa he 
stood there where he had first sprung, and looked 
round upon the multitude, how did hia gentle eye 
•nd noble carriage, with which no one for a moment 
could associate meanness, or cruelty, or revenge^ 
cast shame upon the human monsters assembled to 
behold a solitary, unarmed man torn limb from 
limb! When he had in this way looked upon thai 
cloud of foees, he then turned and moved round the 
i through its whole circumference, still kx^dng 
^ upoa those wbo filled the Scots— aol tilllM 



bad come again to the point from which be starleil* 
so much as noticing him who stood, hie vietins, an 
the midst Then, as if apparently for the first tiiaa 
becooiii'g eonscioua of his presence, he eauglit tlio 
form of Probus; and moving slowly towaHa hii^ 
looked stead(:istly upon him, receiving in return the 
settled gaze of the Christian. Standing there, still, 
awhile—each looking upon the otliei^-he the* 
walked round him, tlien approached nearer, making 
suddenly and for a moment those motions which 
indicate the roused appetite ; but as it were in the 
spirit of self-rebuke, he immedintely retreated a few 
paces and lay down in the sand, stretching out his 
Lead towards Probus, and closing his eyes as if far 

The people, who had watched in silence, and with . 
the interest of those who wait for their cntertaiB- 
mcnt, were both amazed and vexed at what now 
appeared to be the dulneas and stupidity of the 
beasiL When, however, he moved not from hia 
place, but seemed a» if he were indeed about to fell 
into a quiet sleep, those who occupied the lower 
seats began both to err out to him and shake at hiss 
their caps, and toss about their arms in the hope to 
rouse him. But it was all in vain j and at the coos- 
maud of the &npcror he was driven back to hia 
den. 

Again a door of the vivaria was thrown open, and 
another of equal size, but of a more alert and rapid 
step, broke forth, snd, as if delighted with his sudden 
liberty and the ample range, coursed round and 
round the arena, wholly regardless both of the pco- 
|dc and of Probus, ii.telit only as it seemed upon his 
own amusement. ' And when at length he discovered 
Probus standing in his place, it was but to boimd 
towanls him as in frolic, and tlien wheel away as 
pursuit of a pleasure he esteemed more highly than 
the satisfying of bis hunger. 

At this, the people were not a little astonished, 
and many who were near me hesitated not to say, 
*'that there might be some design of the gods in 
this." Others said plainly, but not with raised 
Toiecs, "An omenl an onieul" At the same time 
Isaac turned and looked at me with an cxpressiim 
of countenance which I could not interpret Aurdiaa 
meanwhile exhibited many^ signs of inipntienee ; and 
when it was evident the animal could not be wrought 
up, cither by the cries of tlie people, or of the keep- 
ers, to any act of violence, he too was taken away. 
But when a tliird had been let loose, and with no 
better effect, nay, with less— for he, when he had aft 
length approached Probus, fewned upon him, and 
laid himself at his feet — the people, superstitious aa 
yon know beyond any others, now cried out aloud, 
"An omenl an omen! * and made the sign that Pro- 
bus should be spared and removed. 

Anrelian himself seemed almost of the same mind, 
and I can hardly doubt would have ordere<l him to 
be released, but that Frohto at that moment ap- 
proached him, and by a few of those words^ whid^ 
coming from him, are received by Aurdiaa aa mne^ 
sages from Heaven, put within him a new and dil^ 
ferent mind; for rising quickly from his scat ha 
ordered the keeper of the vivaria to be brought bo- 
fore bim. When he appeared below u|>on tlie saad^ 
Aurelian cried out to turn, 

" Why, knave, dost thou weary out our pationoa 
thus— letting forth beasts alreadT over-fed f Il» 
thus ag:iin, and thou thyself shalt be throws to 
them. Alt thou too a Christian I" 

" Great Emperor,** replied the keeper, « than tbosa 
I hare now lei looser there are not larger nor fie re w 
in the imperial dens, and since the sixth honrofye» 
terday they have tasted nor food nor drink. wW 
tlMy have thos put off their MrtON His hard to I 
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iinlcM the general err h% ttkm taut Om tnHk, "tihsl 

the g(Hl« hove U>ache<i them.' " 

Aurcli m was agftin leen to wftTcr, whaa a Toic« 
froin the bonrhe* rrieJ out» 

** It U, O Emperor, bat another Christian derieal . 

Forget not tlie ruiee frum the temple 1 The Chri*- ' 

tinnfs who claim TH>wer» over demons, bidding tl)«m ] 

;o and come at pleasure, may well be tliouglit capa> ( 

lie to change, by the magic imputed to them, the 

nature of a beast* 

*< I doubt uot,* said the Emperor, " bat it is ta 
Slave! tlirow open now the doors of all thy vaults, 
and let us »ee whether both lions and tigers be not 
too much for this new nccruiaaney. If it be th« 
go<)s who interpose, they ean abut the mouths of 
thousands as of one* 

At those eroel words, the doors of the Tirana 
were at once flung o|>en, and an hundred <^ their 
fierce tenants, raaXleued both by hunger and the 
goa'ls that had bocn applied, rushed forth, and in the 
fury a-ith which in a ungle mass they fell upon Pro- 
bus — then kneeling upon the sands — and burying 
him beneath tliem. no one could behold his fate, nor, 
when that dark troop sej^arated and ran howling 
ab<mt the arena in search of other Tictiras, could the 
eye discover the leaH vestige of that holy man. I 
then fled from the theatre as oua who flies from 
that which is worse than death. 

Felix was next offered up, as I have learned, and 
after him more tlian fourscore of the Christians of 
Rome. 

natOBia, facsta, axn rtso— rnoM imiroai^ 

As Fausta said these words, we became conscioos 
of the presence of a person at no great distance from 
us, leaning against the parapet of the wall, the 
upper part of the form just discernible. 

'* Who fitinds yonder r said Fausta. "It has not 
the form uf a sentinel — ^besides, the sentinel paces 
by us to and fro without pausing. It may be Cal- 
purnius. His legion is m this quarter. Let us 
move towards him." 

" No. He mores himself and eomcs towards ua 
Hi>w dark the night I can make nothing of the 
form." 

Tlie figure passed U8» and unchallenged by the 
sentinel whom it met After a brief absence it 
returned, and stopping as it came before us-« 

*' Fausta r aaia a roice — once heard, not to be 
mistaken. 

*'ZenobiaI* said Fausta, and foigetting dignity, 
embraced her as a friend. 

" What makes you here V inquired Fausta — ** tra 

there none in Palmyra to do your bidding, but you 

must be abroad at such an hour and such a place I* 

**Tis not so fearful quita," replied the Queen, ** at 

a battle field, and there you trust m«b" 

" Never, willingly." 

**Then yon do not lore my honor r aaid the 
Queen, taking Fausta*s hand as she spoka. 

*' I lore Tour safety better — ^no— uo— what hara I 
Bud — not better than your honor — and yet to what 
end is honor, if we lose the life in which it residea 
1 sometimes think we purchaie human glory too 
dearly, at the sacrifice oi quiet, peace, and security.'* 
** llut you do not tlduk so lono. What is a life 
of Indolgenca and sloth. life is worthy only in 
what it aehierea Should I hare done batter to 
hare sat orer my embroidery, in th« midst of nj 
•lares, all my days, than to bare spent them fii 
building up a kingdom T 

** Oh, no— 40—Toa hare dona right Blares can 

embroider. Zeoobia cannot Tlifo hand was mada 

lor other weapon thaa tha 

TOI. n.— It 



•* I am weaiy,* said tha Qoaaa. «fat w sit," and 
saying so, she placed heradf «^<ms tha low slona 
block, upon which we had been ottiag, and drawing 
Fausta near her, she threw her left ana round her. 
retaining the hand she hdd clasped in her owa. 

** I am weary," she continued, ** for I hara walked 
nearly the circuit of tha walla Ton ask whsA 
makes me here f No night posses bat I risit thesa 
towers and battlementa If tna gorcmor of the ship 
sleeps, the men at the watch sleepi Besides, I lore 
Palmyra too well to sleep wliila etiicrs wait and 
wat4:h. I would do my shara. How beautiful is 
tliisl The eitr girded by these strange fires! Ha 
ears filled with this busy mona F^ it seems 
hard to believe an enemy, and eodi an enemy, ia 
there, and that thesa sighti and eovads are aU of 
death." 

** Would it were not so, noble Queen. Would it 
were not yet too late to mora ia tbs eausa of peaea. 
If even at the risk of life T — 

•* Forbear, Piso." quickly r^aed tha Queen, « it 
is to no purposa \ on liave my thanks, but your 
Emperor has closed tha door of peaee for ever. It 
is now war unto death. Ha may prora victor. It 
b quite possible. But I draw not bads — ^no word 
of supplication goes from ma. And avcc^ citiaea of 
Palmyra— sare a few sottish noob — is with ma ' It 
were worth my throne and mj life, tha bare sng- 
gcstion of an embassy now to Anreliaa. But let us 
not speak of this, but of things mora agreeabla. 
The day for trouble, tha night for rest Fansla» 
where is the quarter of Cnlpaniinst Methinks it is 
hereaboiita* 

'* It is," replied Fausta, «* just beyond the towen 
of the gate next to us; were it not fbr'this thick 
night, we could see where at this time ha is usually 
to be found doing, like yoniad^ an uiiiicefssny 
task." 

" He is a good soldier and a Cuthful— may he 
prove as true to yon, my noble siri, as he has to me. 
Albeit I am myself a seeptie in lore, I cannot butba 
made happier when I see hearts worthy of each 
other united by that bond. I trust that brieht days 
are coming, when I may do yon the honor I wouM. 
I^so, I am largely a dIdMor to your brother— and 
Palmyra as much. Singular fortune! — that whila 
Rome thus oppresses me, to Romans I should owe to 
much — to one, twice my Hfe^ to another, my aimy. 
But where, Lucius Piso, was your heart, that it wl 
not into the snare that caught Galpnraiust" 

<' My heart," I replied, -has always baea Fausta% 
»-from childhood" — 

** Our attachment,** said FJansta, tnterrupling m^ 
" is not less than lore, but greater. It is the saerad 
tie of nature—if I may say ao— of brother to sister-* 
it is friendshipi" 

*« You say well," replied tiaeQneen. • I like tha 
sentiment It is not less than lorsb but 
Lore is a delirium, a . " 

disturbance. It is unequal— capricioua— unjust ; ila 
felicity, when at the nighest, is then nearest to 
deepest misery— a s tep and it h into unfathomabla 
gulfa of woe. While the object lored is as yei 
unattained — ^life b datlcer than darkest ni^t» 
When it is attained. It is then oftener like tha oceam 
heaving and tosdng from its foundations, than tha 
calm, peaceful lake, which mirrors IHeiidehipk And 
when lost— an is lost— the unirersa is nothin]^ 
Who will denj H tiie name of nadnesst WiB 
lore find entrance faita Elysium f Will hearaa 
know mors than IHendphipf * I trust not It ware 
an element of diseesd there where harmony shoidd 
reign perpetuaL" After a pause In which s'le i 
ed buried In tin 
darks 



ItislttUoC 



* v« UIH.UIU Hivre w^avrv nnraionT kiwhms 

>etuaL" After a pause In which s'le seeus* 
In thmiglit, she added mu«li>g1y.— " Vhal 
rests i|MNi tha faum Ufob»«1«v«^** 
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itidf Imt A dTeftm— often a brief or « prolonged 
mftdneM. lU ligbt bums sometimes brightly, oflener 
obscurely, and with a flickering ray, and tnen gets 
oat in irooke and darkneia How itrange thai 
creaturee so ezquisiiely wrought as ve are, capable 
of such thoughts and acts, risiug by science, and art, 
and letters Ernest to the level of Gods, should be 
iixed here for so short a time, running oar race with 
Uie unintelligent brute— living not so long as some, 
dying like aU. Could I have ever looked out of 
this life into the possession of any other beyond it, I 
believe my aims would have been different I 
should not so easily haye been satisfied with glory 
and power. At least I think so-^for who knows 
lumselC 1 should then, I think, have reached after 
higher kinds of excellence, such, for example, as 
existing more in the mind itself could be of avail 
after death — could be carried out of the worid — 
which power — riches — glory— cannot The greatest 
oerviee which any philosopher could perform for 
the human race, would be to demonstrate the cer- 
tuuty of a future existence, in the same satisfactory 
manner that Euclid demonstrates the truths of 
geometry. 'We cannot help believing Euclid if we 
would, and the truths he has established concerning 
Unes and angles, influence us whetlier we will or 
not Whenever the immortality of the soul shall be 
proved in like manner, so that men cannot help 
Delieving it, to that they shall draw it in with the 
fint elements of all knowledge, then will mankind 
become a quite different race of beings. Men will 
be more virtuous and more happy. Ilow Is it poa> 
aible to be either in a very exalted degree, dwelling 
aa we do in tlie deep obecure-MincertAin whether 
we are mere earth and water, or parts of the divinity 
—whether we are worms or immortals— men or 
Gods—spending all our days in, at best, miserable 
perplexity and doubt Bo you remember, Fansta 
and Piso, the discourse of Longinus in the garden, 
concerning the probability of a future lifef 
* We do, rery distinctly.-" 
" And how did it impress you V* 
- It seemed to possess much likelihood," replied 
Fansta, " but that was all" 

**¥€•," responded the Queen, sighmg deeplj, 
*■ that was indeed all Philosophy, in this part of it, 
is a mere guess. Even Longinus can but conjecture. 
And what to his great and piercing intellect stands 
but in the strength of probability — ^to ours will, of 
necessity, address itself in the very weskness of 
fiction. As it la, I value life only for the brightest 
and best it can give now, and these to my mind are 
power and a throne. When these are lost I would 
udl unregarded into darkness and death." 

** Bvxf I ventured to suggest^ ** you derive great 
pleasure and large profit from ttudy — ^from the 
researches of philosophy, from the knowledge of 
history, from contemplation of the beauties of art, 
and the magnificence of nature. Are not these 
things that give worth to life? If yoo reasoned 
arielit, and probed the soul well, would you not 
find that from these, as from bidden springs, a great 
deal of all the best felicity you have tasted, has 
welled up? Then— still more, in acts of gjood and 
Just government— In promoting the happiness of 
your subject*— from private friendship— trom affe^ 
tiooa resting Upon objects worthy to oe loved— baa 
no happiness come worth livin|| for I And besides 
aU tins— from an inward eonsciousness of rectitude ! 



would have been nothing. Tha lot of earth, beinc 
of the low and common herd, ia a lot too low and 
sordid to be taken if proffered. I thank the Gods 
mine has been better. It has been a throne — glory 
— renown — pomp and power — ^aiid I have been 
hnppy. Stripped of these, and without the prospect 
of immortality, and 1 would not livei* 

With thes«e words she rose ouickly from her seat, 
saying that she had a furtlier duty to perform. 
Fausta entreated to be used as nn agent or messenger, 
but could not prevail. Zenobia, dorting from our 
side, was in a moment lost in the surrounding dark- 
We returned to the house of Gracchus. 



Most of all tbis may still be yours, though yon no 
longer sat upon a tfiron% and men held their Uyea 
but in your breath.*^ 



"■Fniro sueh aoureea," replied Zenobia, '^•ome 
atrcama have issued, it may do, tliat have added to 
what 1 hava ti\)oyedF-bttt oC tbemselvei^ tliey 



Ep osa ra oM tub Lacmas ov Axxarox. 

All the pictures to which I have Just referred, 
and many others, to which I shall presently turn 
your attention, are examples of that peculiar charm 
m art, styled by the critics repose. There is hardly 
a work from the hand of Allston which is not, either 
in the whole, or in some considerable part, aa in- 
stance in point Tlie word Repose alone, pcrhapa, 
with suflicient accurocy, describes the stite of mind, 
and tlie outward aspect of nature intended by it 
It describes the breathless silence and deep rest of a 
midsummer day, when not a leaf moves, and Uia 
shadows ioll dark and heavy upon the face of the 
clear water, which repents every object near it as in 
a mirror ; the cow on the bank, half asleep, lasily 
chewing the cud, and flapping awoy the files from 
her side ; and the only sound to break the silence, 
the sleepy drone of the locust; while a warm, 
misty atmosphere, through which you Just catch 
the roofs of the neighboring villnge, wraps all 
things in its purplish folds. Or, .it describes the 
weary foot-traveller sitting upon a stone by the 
brook-side, as he rests, wxitchii.g the sheep as they 
nibble the short ffross, or the funing of tlie autumn 
leaves, as they alight upon those which had fallen 
before ; these tlie only sounds, save the gurgling of 
the water among the pebbles, and the £stant Sab- 
bath bell that echoes among the hills. Tlio poeta 
understand this deep repose, and paint no picture 
ofteaer. 

Kav UAf the f llmmering Isadscsps oa the sight. 
And sll th« air a solemn •tlUncu holds, 
Bave whcrs the beetle wheels his dronj ffiaht 
And drowsy tlokllDss luU the dUtsat iUds: 

Pavs that from vender tvj-nantled tswsr 
Tho moping owl does to the moon eomplsia 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bowsi^ 
Molest her aadeot, solitary relga. 

And in the worda of Bryant: 

For flMt I Me 
Laognldir In the shade, whsre the thiek tai< 
Tet virgin trttm the kliees of the son, 
Betalns tooie fre8hnes^ and I woo the wind 
That still delays lu eoiaiBf. 

And again: 

^ks msssv reeks thcnselrss^ 
And ths eld sad ponderous trunks of prostrate ttesa 
That lead ftom knoll to knoll a causey rods. 
Or hridgo the sunken brook, and their dsrk roo^ 
"With all their earth opon then, twisUng high, 
Bnstbs fixed traaqulUlty. 

There b mueh that ia elosely kindred In the genina 
of Bryant and Allston. Thev both love, preler, tha 
calm, the thoughtful, the eontemplatlTe. Their pic- 
tures, in color and in verie, paint, oftener than any 
other theme, thia silenee, rest, deep repose oC natora t 
the pictures of Allaton full of poetry, tha poam af 
Birant gushing with life and t "^ 
Aa In thesa OKquialta Un«i 
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will cvin«. 
To Cftll I b« M^nlrrvl m4 th« be* from oot tbetr v1«t^ k. i w . 
Wb«n tbo •uund of Aroppinf antt to kMr< llMuf h All tM 

tree« wo »ltiU 
Aod twlnklo In th« •fTw>kjr llclrt tlM waUrt of tW ril 
Tb« aouih wlu4 matcImo for th» flow»ra wbMM 

late h« bore. 
And fti^hs to flad tkea !• tto voo4 aad bj lb« i 



Here are music, poetry, and painting— )ik« Cano- 
Ta*» Three Grace*, embracing each other — bound 
together in ia«lis«oluble union ; btrnutiful apart, 
beautiful always, but more beautiful when knit to- 
ff ctlicr by such a bond. I luav add of this hymn of 
Bryant, that, like the Elegy of Gray, the one hftrdly 
less perfect than the other, the pathoe nnd the 
beauty are too deep for any one to trait bia Toiee 
to reaid aloud. 

CASLOUSn OIXJfAH. 
Tdt8 lady, the wife of Uie Kcv. Samuel Gilroaa, 
of Charleston, u the daughter of Samnt;! Howard, 
a shipwright of Boston, in which city aba was 
born October 8, 1794. Her father died in b«r 
infancy, when Jier mother took her to reside in 
variotis oountrv towns of Kassnchusetti. Tba 
story of her early life and of her literary derelop- 
ment has beon told by herself in a pleasing chap- 
ter of Autobiography, in Hart*s *• Female Pn>se 
AVritcrs of America/' When she was ten years 
of age, she followed her mother^s remains to the 
grave at North Andover. She bos noticed the 
early influences of her life at Cambridge. ^^ Either 
childhood,^ she writes, 

is not the thoii^htless period for which it is lamed, 
or my susceptibility to suffering was peculiar. I 
remember much physical poitL I recollect, and I 
think Bunyan, the author of Pilgrim's Progress, de- 
■cribes the same, a deep horror at darkness, a suffo- 
cation, a de5|)air, a sense of injury when left alone 
» at night, that has since made me tender to this 
mysterious trial of youth. I recollect also my indig- 
nation after a chastisement for breaking tome china, 
and in consequence I have always been careful 
never to express anger at children or senrants for a 
similar misfortune. * 

In contract to this, eome the memories of ehas- 
ine butterflies, launching chips for boats on sunny 
rills, dressing dolls, embroidering the glowing 
sampler, and thA soft maternal mesmerism of my 
mother's hand, when, with my bead reclined on her 
knee, she smoothed my hair, and lang the fine eld 
song 

lathsdowahinerilftL 

As Wordsworth says in his almost garmloiis en- 
timsiasni. 

Fair leed-ttme bad mj soot, mA I frsw np^ 
Fostered alike bj beautj and hf fear ; 
Much fsTorad la my Mrtb-plaea. 

I say birth-place, for true life is not stamped on 
the spot where our eyes first open, but onr mind- 
birth eoraes from the varied associations of child- 
hood, and therefore may I trace te the wild influences 
of nature, partieulariy to those ef sweet Aubam, 
BOW the Cambridge Cemeteij, the formation of 
whatever I may poeseu of the poetical tempera- 
ment Residing Just at its entrance, I paised loog 
•ommer mominet making thronei and couches ei 
mois, and listenmg to the robins and blacktdrdu 
• • • e •• • • 

Our residence was nearly opposite Govemor 
GerrVs, end we were freouent visiteri thersi One 
eTeningl taw* small book en the reeesied window* 



scat eC their parior. It wm Qenei's Desih 
Abel : I opeoea it^ spelt o«t Its eooteats, and a 
tears began to flow. Eager le finish it, and i 
of erootiotts so novel, I screened my little self an as 
to allow the light to fall only on the boo^ and, 
while forgotten by the group, I also SorgMin^ 
tlie muMc and mirth that aurronnded me, abed, aS 
eight years, the first preluding tears over i 



I had seen leareely any chDdren's books caooepk 
the Primer, and at the a^e of ten, no poetry adapted 
to my ai^e ; therefore, without presumption^ I amy 
claim so:iie originality at an attempt at aa 
on an ialant^ by the name of Howard, ^~~ 

How «weet to th« bftlfefMiicd tv\ 
Oh. how ftwatft U tba rMet to tIcwI 
Wbo rMclrts B« 



Here it seems I broke down in the 
partmaut^ and went on— 

Than tba one wbe tbiaks tbam like 7«at 
Tcft, jc«, Tim'ra a sweat Unla t«s^ 
That will bkram Uka one awUle: 
And tb«a yoa wtU ba Itke <ma still. 
Far I hope jroa wiU dla wltboot gnflc 

The Davidsons, at the same age, would I sgfipe se 
have smiled at this poor rhyming, but in vindieaaon 
of my ten-year-old-ship I must renuirlE, that thej 
were surrounded by the edueational light oC the 
present era, while I was in the dark age ^ 180Sl 

My education was exceeilingly irregular, a per- 
petual passing from school to school, from mj 
earliest memory. I drew a very little, and woilEeid 
tlie** Babes in theW^ood** on whiU satin, in flooa 
silk; my teacher and my f^randmothef being the 
only persons who recognised in the remarlcBlile in£- 
viiluals that issued from my hand% a likifnMi to 
those innocent auffereriL 

I taught myself the English guitar at the mgt ef 
fifteen from hearing a schoolmate take leaMos^ and 
ambitiously made a tune, which I doubt ifpoaterity 
will care to hear. By depriving myseu of some 
luxuries, I purchased an instrument, over whidk nay 
whole soul was poured in }oy and sonow far many 
yean. A dear friend, who shared n^ desk aft 
school, was kind enough to work oot all say smna 
for me (there were no black-boards thenli, while I 
wrote a novel in a series of letters, under the eupho- 
nious name of £ugeoia Fits AUen. The eem e qw 
is that, so ISsr as arithmetic is eoncemed, I hare I 
subject to petpetual mortification ever anee. 
shudder to thu day when any one aska haw i 
is seven timet nine. 

I never could remember the multiplieatien taU^ 
and, to heap coals of fire on its head m rerenge* est 
it te rhyme. I wrote my school themes -in rh jui iv 
and instead of following "Beauty aooa deenjnT 

and •• Cherish no ill designs," ia B ud C; 1 1 * 

my teacher with Pope's couplet^ 

Basntles In vain tbetr prettT tjf water itM» 
Cfaarais strike tba sight, bat narit wlas Ihaaasl 



Ify teacher, who at that period wi 
tious for me than I was for myself initint<ed me i 
Latia, a great step for that period. 
• ••••• 

About this period I walked four nulesn ^ 
Boston, to Join a private class In FVendk. 

The religious feeling was always poweiM wHhin 
mei I remember, In girlhood, a paes ie na te Joy in 
lonely prayer, and a delidoos elevation, when villi 
npraised look, I trod my chamber fleer, l ecW ng nr 
sfnging WaUi's Sacred ferries. At eisleen I Jm 
the Conunittion at the Kpheo p al Ghninb in <^ 
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At the ag« of agbi««n I made aBolher McrifiM in 
dr«9ft to purchase a BiUe with « margin aufficientl^ 
Imt^ge to enable me to insert a commentary. To thia 
object I devoted MTeral months of study, transfer- 
ring to its pages my deliberate convictions^ 

1 am gUid to class myself with the few who first 
CfltablisheJ the Sabbath School and Benevolent 
Society at Watertown, and to say tliat I have en- 
deavored, under all circumstances, wherever my 
lot has iallen, to carry on the work of social love. 

With such tastes and incentives, and a parallel 
deyclopment of the reng:iuus seotiinent, Hiss 
Howard ooinmenoed a literary career at the age 
of sixteen with a poetical coinpoeition, ** Jep- 
thaL's Bash Vow." The Xorth Afneriean Ji&- 
9ieWj in its Mlscellanv, published her next verseeL 
^ Jaims's Daughter.^* In 1819 she was married 
to Samael Gilman, and went to reside with him 
in Charleston, where he became pastor of the 
Unitarian Church. Dr. Oilman baa a literary 
reputation outside of his profession, as the anthor 
of a pleasant volume of character, The Jlsmoirs 
^a New England Village Choir. 
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In 1832, If n. Gihnan conmienced the publica- 
tion of the Bom Bud, a weekly Juvenile news- 
paper, one of the earliest, if not the first of iU 
kind in the country, wliich developed itself in the 
matore Southern Boee. From this periodical her 
irritings have been collected, ner BeeoUeo^ 
tione <(f a Nine England Boueeleeper^ and ^ a 
Southern Matron^ have been much admired for 
theur feminine simplicity and ouiet humor; aiding 
the practical lessons of life in the most amiable 
spirit. The story in these is a slight vehicle for 
the ihcts. In her Poetry of Travelling in the 
United Statee^ published in 1838, she htii 
aketched the incidents of both a Northern and 
Southern Excursion with spirit The vduroa 
also contains tome pleasant pa]iers by her friends. 
lin. Gi1man*s Venee pf m Lifetime irera pub- 
lished at Boston in 1S49. Alee and BalGie, 
and Butk Bagmond^ or Loe^e Progreee^ an 
other Yolniiiet from Hkm nma tooroa. Tba 



Oraelee from the Poeie, and The SglH, are 
passages of verse from tlie best poets, ingeniously 
arranged under appropriate classifications of faot 
or sentiment, to. respond to numbers which are 
to be taken at random. 

Mrs. Gihium has also edited the Lettere pf 
Bliea M'ilkinton during the Intaeion <if Charlee- 
ton^ one of the most interesting personal memo- 
rials of the Revolutionary £r&.* 

The prose of Mrs. Gilman*s books is natural and 
unaffected, with a cheerful vein of humor. Her 
poems are marked by their grace of expression, 
diietly referring to nature, or tlie warm-hearted, 
home-cherishing affections. A description of a 
southern country home in the opening of a little 
poem entitled ^^ The Plantation,** is in a happy 
vein. 



Farewell, awhile, the city's hum 

Where busy footsteps fall. 
And welcome to my weary eye 

The plantei's friendly holL 

Here let me rise at eariy dawii. 

And list the mockbira*s lay. 
That, warbling near our lowland home. 

Sits on the waving spray. 

Then tread the shading avenue 

Beneath the cedar's gloom. 
Or gum tree, with its flicker«d shade, 

iyir ehinquapen's perfume. 

The myrtle tree, the orange wild. 

The cvpress* flexile bouffh. 
The hollV with its polished leaves^ 

Are au before me now. 

Tliere towering with imperial pride. 

The rich magnolia stands^ 
And here, in softer loveliness^ 

The whito-bloomed bay expands. 
The long gray moss banes graeefuUy, 

Idly I twine its wreaiha^ 
Or stop to catch the fragrant air 

The frequent blossom brcathesL 
life wakes around — the red btid darts 

Like flame from tree to tree; 
The whip-poor-will eomplaius alone^ 

The robw whistles ft«e. 

The frightened hare scuds by my path. 

And seeks the thicket m'gn ; 
The squirrel climbs the hickory bough, 

Thenee peeps with careful eye 

The humming-bird, with busy wing^ 

In rainbow beauty moves, 
Above the trumpet-bloasom floaty 

And sips the tube he lovesL 

Triumphant to yon withered piae^ 

The soaring eagle flies, 
There builds her eyry *mid the elondi^ 

And man and heaven defien 

The huntei's bugle echoes near^ 

And see— his weary train. 
With mingled howUnn, scent the woodsy 

Or seour the open plain. 

Yon skiff b darting from the eov% 

And UsI the negro's sonj^* 
The thcma^ his owner ana his 

While glide the erew aloof. 
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Ab3 w1>^ i^« Ua^inf toim fa k< 

Receding from the •hort, 
Hm brother boetmrn ewtU th« ftnb, 
Ib cbomt vith the om; 
The followini^ is fmm th« aoconnt of a Tiiit to 
Quebec, in 1S36, iu Ths Ketu </« TraUUer. 

«o tas viecusiai 
Oh |Mir« ftnd gentle oaee, within your wk 

Securely rest I 
Blue be the tky above— your quiet b*rk^ 

By •ofl wiutU bleeil 
Btill toil in duty and eomraune irith hesTea, 

World- weaned and free; 
God to his humblest creatures room has giTaa, 

And space to bei 

Space for the eagle in the vaulted sky 

To plume his wing— 
Spaee for the rin^-dove by her young to Vk%, 

And softly sing. 
Space for the sun-flower, bright with yellow glow 

To court the sky— 
Bpace for the violet, whers the wild woods grow. 

To live and die. 
Bpace for the ocean in its giant mighty 

To sw«ll and rave- 
Space for the river, tinged with rosy lights 

Where green banks wave. 

Space for Uie sun, to tread his path in mighty 

And polden pride — 
Bpace for the glow-worm, calling by her lights 

Love to her side. 

Then pure and gentle ones, within your ark 

Securely rest! 
Blue be the sktcs above, and your still bark 

By kind winds blest 

Mrs. Carolkcb H. Gloteb, tho daughter of the 
lUv. Dr. and Mrs. Gilman, has also acquired 
distinction in tho popular literature of the Maga- 
zines, by a number of productions nurked by 
their spirit and domestic sentiment She was 
bom in 1823, in Charleston; was married in 
1840, and since the death of her husband in 
184G, has resided with her parents. 

Under the nom de plume of ^* Guroline How- 
ard,'* her mother's maiden name, she has con- 
tributed largely to literature for children, and 
ah<o written several poems and talcs, which 
have appeared in many of the leading maga- 
dnes of the day. 



God of the hours, God of these golden hoars I 

My heart o*erflows with love 
To Thee, who gi v*st with liberal hand these floweis ; 
To Thee, who sendcst cool, delicious showery 

Fresh from the Ibimts above. 

God of the hours, the fleetins checkered time, 

When Nature smiles ana weeps, 
Thou paintest sunset clouds with hues sublime^ 
Tliou tunest bird-notes to the Joyous ehime 

That all creation keeps. 

File, emerald trees, how graeeftdly ye twlaa 

Around your boughs a wreath: 
Or does some angel hand with touch divine^ 
Bring from celestial bowers your verdure ih% 

To deck the bowers beneath. 

How sUentlT your leaflets old and bmrm 
Ob uaottlaUBf wiagib 



In autnma montha eame floating, floaftiBg dova. 
To form a carpet, as they^ fonned a crown 
For yoo» ye fo res t kings. 

Well may yon bend with proud and haughty sweem 

For sunbeams love to lie 
Upon your beuirhs, the breeie you captive keep. 
And e'en the dew-drops which the nightrdoQds w«cp 

Upon your leaflets, dioi 

Last eve the moon on modest twilight smiled. 

And told the stars 'twas Spring I 
She swept the wave, deliciously it gl eamed. 
She touched the birds, and woke them as th^ 
dreamed, 

A few soft notes to sing. 

God of the April flowers, how large thy gift — 

The rainbow of the skies 
Tliat spans the changing clouds with footstep swifts- 
And rainbows of the eaKh, tliat meekly lift 

To thee their glorious eye^ 

Oh, not content with beauty ridi and &ir. 

Thou givcst perftime too. 
That loads with burden sweet the tender ur. 
And comes to fill the heart with rapfcore vara. 

Each blushing mom anew. 

God of the Spring-time hounl what give we Thee, 

When thus "Diou bounteous art! 
Thou owest us naught, we owe Thee all we se e 
Enjovment, hope, thought, health, eternity, 

^e life-beat of each heart 

This mom came birds on pinions bright and fleel^ 

A lullaby to sing 
To Winter as he sleptF-^but ether Toices sweet 
The low dirge drowncni, and warbled carol meet. 

To greet the waking Spring. 

Tims trees, and birds, and buds^ and skies conspire 

To speak unto the heart, 
** Renew thy strength, be fresh, be pnre^ desire 
To be new touched with purifriog nrs^ 

That evil*s growth departs 

God of the Seasons I from our bosoms blow 

The sin-leaves, and plant flowers 
Bedewed bv gentlest rains, that they may show. 
That tended by thy love ^cmM they yrom^ 

God of these golden honn. 

CABL06 WILOOZ. 
Carlos Wiloox was the son of a fimner of K«w- 
port, New Hampshire, where he was bom, Octo- 
ber 28, 1794. In his fourth year his parents re- 
moved to Orwell, Vermont He enterad Middle- 
bury College soon after its orsimization, and on 
the completion of his course deHvered the vale- 
dictory oration* He ^en went to *AndoTer« 
where his studies were frequently interrupted by 
the delicate state of his health. He comroenoea 
Ikreaching in 1818, bnt waa obliged after a few 



months* trial to desist Tbe fonowing two yeais 
were spent, with iBterrals of travellmg, with a 
friend at Salishnry^ Gonneetieiit His chief o^ 
cupatlon was the oompodtioa of hb poenti n# 
Agt o^ Benmolmot^ the fint book of wUoh be 
published at his own expense in 1823. In 18M 
he accepted a call ftmn the North Chvrah at 
liartford. He ledgned this tltnatioa la 1826 « 
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aoocxmt of bb healtb. This bdng somewlut r»- 
establi^ed by trarel during the Bammer moDthSi 
he accepted a call to Danbury at the end of the 
Tear. Here be died on the 29th of the foUowing 

His Remaiw^ were published in 1828. Ibe 
▼olume contains two poems, The Ag€ of Benewh 
lence and The Eeligien of Taete^ delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and fourteen Ser^ 
mens. Both of the poems are inooiitplete. It 
-was tlie author's design that the first should ex* 
tend to &ve books, of which he only lived to 
complete the first and portions of tlie three fol- 
lowing. These are entitled, Benevolence, the 
Glory of Heaven ; Benevolence on Earth, the re- 
semblauce of Heaven ; the Need of Benevolence, 
and the Rewards of Benevolence. The fieoond 
poem extends to one hundred and seven 8pcn» 



The poems of Wilcox abound in passages of 
rural description of remarkable accuracy. The 
greater portion is, however, occupied with reflec- 
tions on the power and beneficence of ^e Deity 
in the constitution of the material universe and 
the human mind. His verse always maintains 
correctness and dignity of expression, and often 
I to passages of sublimity. 



tnnro or xrw bcolasti)— rsoM ths jlos or : 

The spring, mode dreary by incessant rain. 
Wos wdl nigh gone, and not a glimpse appeared 
Of vernal loveliness, but lieht-greeii turf 
Bound the deep bnbblins fountain in the vale^ 
Or by the rivulet on the luU-eide, near 
Its cultivated base, fironting the south. 
Where in the first warm rays of March it sprung 
Amid dissolving snow :— save these mere specks 
Of earliest verdure, with a few pale flowers^ 
In other years bright blowing soon as earth 
Unveils her face, and a faint verroefl tinge 
On clumps of maple of the softer kind. 
Was nothing visible to give to Hay, 
Thouch far advanced, an aspect more like lier*s 
Than like November's universal gloom. 
All day beneath the sheltering hovel stood 
The drooping herd, or Ungerd near to ask 
Tlie food of winter. A few lonely birda^ 
Of those that in this northern clime remiun 
Throughout the year, and in the dawn of spring. 
At pleasant noon, from their unknown retreat 
Come suddenly to view with lively netes^ 
Or those that soonest to this clime return 
Fh>m warmer regions, in thick groves were 
But with their feathers ruffled, and despoiled 
Of all their glossy lustre, sitting mute^ 
Or only skipping, with a single ehirp^ 
In quest of food. Whene'er the heavy doodi^ 
That half way down the mountain sicle oft hang; 
As if o'erloa43(ed with their watery store. 
Were parted, thoush with motion nnobserved* 
Through their dark opening, white with snow ap- 
peared 
Ito lowest, e'en its cultivated, peaksL 
With sinking heart the husbandman su rf e y e d 
The melancholy soene, and much his feaie 
Oa (amine dwelt ; when, suddenly awaked 
At the first glimpse of daylight, by the i 

Long Ume unheard, of cheerfol martins, 

His window, round their dwelUng ehlrping qolek, 

• RemsiM af ths lt«v. Cutos WUcml kts Psatar sT Hm 
Hortli Conarsntloaal Clinrcb la lUrtfnra, with a MeiiMlt aC 
UsLUbb UartAird:.SdWBfaUo|*Ja%t:«. •va.ppbeML 



With spirita by hope enlivened up he sprang 

To look abroad, and to hb joy bdield 

A aky without the rcnmant of a dood. 

From ^loom to gayety and beauty bright 

So rapid now the universal change. 

The rude survey it with delight refined. 

And e'en the thoughtless talk of thanks devout. 

Long swolu in drenching rain, aeeda, genns^ and biids^ 

Start at the touch of vivifying beama. 

Moved by their secret force, the vital lymph 

Diffusive runs, and spreads o'er wood and field 

A flood of verdure. Clothed, in <me short we^ 

Is naked nature in her full attire. 

On the first mom, light as an open plain 

Is all the woodland, filled with sunbeams, poured 

Through the hare tops, on yellow leaves below. 

With strong reflection : on the last, tis dark 

With full-grown foliage, shadine all within. 

In one short week the orchard buda and blnoms; 

And now, when steeped in dew or gentle showers^ 

It yields the purest sweetness to the breese. 

Or all the tranquil atmosphere perfumes^ 

Fen from the juicy leaves, of sudden growth. 

And the rank grass of steaming ground, the air. 

Filled with a watery glimmering receives 

A grateful smell, exhaled by warming rays. 

Eadi day are heard, and almost every h(»ur, 

Kew notes to swell the music of the groves 

And soon the latest of the feathered train 

At evening twilight come ; — the lonely snipe^ 

O^er morohy fields, hi^h in the dusky air, 

Inviuble, but, with faint tremulous tones, 

Hovering or playing o'er the listener's head ; 

And, in mid-air, the sportive ni^htbawk, i 

Flying awhile at random, uttering oft 

A dieerful cry, attended with a shake 

Of levd pinions, dark, hut when upturned 

Against tne brightness of the western sky. 

One white plume showing in the midst of each. 

Then far down diving with loud hollow sound ;— 

And, deep at first within the distant wood. 

The whip-poor-wiU, her name her only son^ 

She, soon as children from the noisy sport 

Of hooping, laughing, talkuig with all tonea^ 

To hear the echi>es of the empty bam. 

Are by her voice diverted, and held mute. 

Comes to the mar^n of the nearest grove; 

And when the tirilight deepened into nighty 

Calls them within, close to the house she eomM^ 

And on its dark side, haply on the step 

Of unfrequented door, hghting unseen. 

Breaks into strains articulate and clear. 

The closing sometimes quickened as in sporl 

Now, animate throughout, from mom to eve 

AD harmony, activity, and ley. 

Is lovely nature, aa in her blest primeu 

The robin to the garden, or gr««n yard. 

Close to the door repairs to build again 

Within her wonted tree ; and at her woric 

Beems doubly busy, for her past delay. 

Along the surface of the winding stream^ 

Pursuing every turn, gay swallows skun ; 

Or round the borders of the spacious lawn 

Fly In repeated eireies, rising oTer 

fiilloek and fenee, with motion terpentine, 

Easy and light One snatches horn the grooad 

A ^wny feather, and then upward springi^ 

Followed by others, but oft drops it soon. 

In playful mood, or hwn too sliffht a hol4» 

When all at once dart at the fklUng print. 

Hie flippant blackbird with light yellow i 

Hangs fluttering in the air, and ebatUrs HhiA 

TSn her breath fail, when, brsnking oH; she dv 

On the next tree^ and «a its highest Uab^ 

Or some tall flog, and ftatiy roeUng^ rfK 
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Her ■tTAln repeating. With eonorow m4«s 

Of every tone, rnizeu is coiifusioD swee<^ 

All cluintH in the fulne^ of delight. 

The fon^t ring^: — where, far around eneloMd 

With bu>hy »i<io«, and covered hi^h above 

With foliage thick, Bupported by bare trunkal 

Like pillMn* ri>i(ig to ftupiwrt a rouC 

It eeems a temple va.U, the ftpnce vithin 

Rings luud and clear with thtilling melody. 

Apui-t, but near tiie choir, with voice distinct^ 

The merry mockiiigbinl together liukt 

III one-continued BOiig their ditferent notes, 

Adding new life and tweet ness to them alL 

Hid till ler ehruU, the »ouirrel th.it in fields 

Frcqiie .1^ the stony wall and briery fence. 

Here chirps so shrill tJiat human feet approach 

Unheard till ju^t upon, when with criea 

8uddea and sharp lie darts to his retreat. 

Beneath tlie mo«sy hillock or oqod tree ; 

But oil a momc:it after re-appears, 

First peeping out, then starting forth at onc« 

With a couras^eous air, yet in his pranks 

Kt^eping a wau-hful e\'e, nor venturing fisr 

Till left unheeded. In rank pastures graza^ 

Singly and mutely, tlie contented herd; 

And on the uplaud rough the peaceful sheep; 

K<-^.'trdleiS of the frolic lambs, that, closo 

]k>*i<le them, and before their faces prone. 

With many an antic leap, and butting feint^ 

Try to provoke them to unite in sport* 

Or grant a look, till tired of vain ottempta; 

When, gatlfering in one company a|>art| 

All vigir a:id delight, away they run, 

Straight t*> the utmost corner of the field 

The fence bet»iile; tlien, wlieeliug, disappear 

la some small sandy pit, thcu rise to view; 

Or crowd together up the heap of earth 

Arouud some upturned root ot fallen trea. 

And on its top a trembling moment gtand. 

Then to the distant flock at onee retuni. 

Exliilnrated by the general jot. 

And the fair prospect of a fniititil yenr, 

The pea«ant, with light heart* and nimble stap^ 

Hi^ work pursues, as it were pastime tweet 

With many a oheering word, his willing team. 

For labor fresh, he hastens to the field 

Ere morning lose its coolncas ; but at eva 

When loosened from tha plough and homavard 

tamed. 
He follows slow and silent, atopping oft 
To mark the daily growth of tandar grata 
And meadows of deep vardura, or to view 
Hii scattered flock and herd, of their own will 
Assembling for the night by various paths* 
The old now freely sporting with the youngs 
Or laboring with imeoiith attampts at apoil 

WILUAH CULLSH BRTAKT 
Was bom at Cammington, Hampshire Gonntj, 
Ma<^., Novotnber 8, 1794. His father, a physician, 
and a man of stren^ of character and literary 
enltiire, took pride in his son^s early ability, and 
cherished the young poet with paternal affection. 
We have heard the aneoilote of his redting the 
poem ^ Thanatopsis** at the house of one of bis 
mends, with tears in his eyes. ^ The father taogbt 
the son,** we are told in a valuable notice of the 
poet*s lifii and writings,^ " the vslne of oorreet- 
and oompresiioii, and enabled him to dis- 



tinguish between trne poede 
fostiaa.** - 

We ma^ here quote the pasrsy which folknrs 
in the arucle just referred £>, for its petsonai de- 
tails of the poet's family, and the appodite dtatione 
froi 11 his verse. **' He who carefully reads the poems 
of the man, will see how largely the boy has 
protitcd by these early lessons— and will appreciate 
tlie ardent affection with which the son so beauti- 
fully repays the labor of the sire. The feeling 
and reverence with whidi Birant dierishes the 
memory of his father, whose fiie was 

Marked with soma act of goodness every day, 

is touchingly alluded to in several poems, and 
directly spoken oi^ with pathetic doqueuoe, in the 
Epmn to Jkatk^ written in 1825. 

Alas! I little thought thattha stem power 
Whose fearful praise 1 rang, would try na thos 
Before the strain was endM. It nmst eeais 
For ha is in his grave who taught bit jouth 
The art of Terse, and in the bad of UM 
Offered ma to the Mosea. Oh. eat off 
Untimely I when tliv reason in its strength. 
Ripened by years of toil and atudioos seaidi 
And wotch of Nature's silent lasBoos, tan^ 
Thy hand to practise best the laiiicni art 
To which thou gavesi thy laborious daya, 
And, last, thy Uf& And, therefore, when the earth 
Received thee, tean were in unyielding eyes, 
And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy akill 
Delayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned pole 
Whan thou wert gone. Thia fidtering verM, whieh 

thou 
Shalt not, as wont, o*erioo!k, is all I have 
To offer at thy grave— thi»<—and the hope 
To copy thy example. 

Again, in To tJU Ptui, written in 1837, from 
which we quote: 

Thou hast my better veen. 
Thou hast my earlier lriend*--4]ia good— the kind. 

Yielded to thoa with tears 
The venerable fDrm— the exalted i 



• An attkto aa BnaBl,wUeh 
ULMess.airl6ML Jilsftwa the 
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M V spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones baek— reama whh desire intense^ 

And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolu apart, and pluck thy captives thenas; 
• • • • o 

And then shaUlbehdd 
Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung^ 

And her, who still and eold. 
Fills the next grave— 4he beaotiliil and ] 



" We have seen, too,whtle retering to his father, 
the devoted affection with which he speaks of her 
* who fills the next crave.* The allosionis to his 
sister who died of oonsnmpdon in 18S4w In 
The Death iffths Fi4ne€n^ written in the antomn 
of 1825, we have another aDusioa to themenMiy 
of that sister: 

And then I tUnk of ene who in her yeothful beauty 

died. 
The £sir, meek blossom thai grtw^ and Cided by 

my side: 

• • • • 

The gentk race of flowem 

Aie lying & their lewlj bsd^with the Mr and 
goodef enm 

» And In Us vehmiethefn b • 
t to her^ while siek die waited 
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im Om iknr pUgM thaH bring Ui« latal boor.* 
Bn*&nteariv displayed the poetical faculty, and 
listened npoa the genial influences of nature 
about bim. He began to write verses at nine, 
and at ten composed a little poem to be spoken at 
a pabtic scbooL which was published in a country 
newspaper. At tlic age of fourteen he prepared 
a colk*ction of poems, which was published in 
Boston in 1S*:'9 * The longest of these is en- 
titled the Embargo^ a reflection in good set Jieroic 
measure of tLe prevalent New England anti- 
JelTersonian Frdenilism of the times.t This was 
a second and e:darge<l edition of the ^^Embarpo,** 
which had ap^<ared the year previous in a little 
pamphlet by h^lf. It is noticeable that never 
since that eoriy publication, wliile actively en- 
gaged in public life, lias the poet employed his 
muse upon the politics of the day, though the 
general topics of liberty and independence have 
given occasion to some of his finest poems. Bv 
the ade of this Juvenile production are an Ode 
to Conneetieut Eiter^ ana some verses entitled 
Droughty whidi show a characteristic observation 
of oatnre. 



Plunged amid the limpid waters, 

Or th« eooling shade beneath ; 
Let me fly the scorching sunbeams. 

And the south wind's sickly breath 1 

Sirius boms the porching meadows. 
Flames upon the embrowning hill ; 

Dries the foliage of the forest^ 
And eraporates the rilL 

Scarce is seen a lonely flowereti 
Save amid th* embowering wood; 

O'er the prospect dim and dreary, 
Drought presides in sullen mood I 

Hurky rapoun hung in ather. 
Wrap in gloom, the sky serene; 

Kature pants distressful — silence 
Reigns o*er all the sultry seensL 

Then amid the limpid waters, 

Or beneath the eooling shade; 
Let me thun the scorching sunbeam% 

And the sickly breese evade. 

Bryant stn&d at Williams College, which he 
left to prosecute the study of tlie law, a profes- 
sion in which he was encaged in practioe at 
Phiinfield for one year, and afterwards for nine 
years at Gnnu Barrington. In 1816 his poem 
of ThanaiojisU, written in his nineteenth year, 
was published in the North American Review. 
Its sonorous. I4ank verse created a marked sen- 
sation at the time, and the imitations of it have 
not ceased afice.| In 1821 he delivered the 

•Th«EmlMr«»:or,8ketclMtorfhsTlnMa ABatirs. The 
Moend editton, «««veet«d and •Dlai^ tof»th«r with Um 
eMTitoli lUrolQtWa, tad other Poems. By William ColUa 
Hnrant Bottoa: Printed tor tha Author byfi. O. Ilouaa. 
N«.&CoQrt»tre«<. 1810. l«ma, i>p.8«b 

t The iwem rM^ivi^d the foHowinif notice at the time ftmn 
Cbe Montblr Aat^.lofry for Jane, IbOS:— "If the joupk bard 
bat met with bo a»i«iunee In the eonipoeltlon ofthto poem, be 
certainly blda Ulr, slioald he contlnne to enltlTate bU talent, te 
bIb a re*pectobW «4attoa on the ParnaMlan mount, and to le- 
fleet credit on (he Ut^raturr of hto euontry.*' 

I A atory to totd «.# the flrrt pabUcatlon of thto Mem In the 
Berlev, la eonacsfton with Rlehard H. liana, of Which we are 
enabled to glTe tbe eorrrct vrrilon. Dana wm then a member 
er tba dab wbkk eoadnsu^ lbs Bavlaw,and Nselfsd twe 



Phi Beta Kappa poem at Harvaid, his composi- 
tion entitled the Ages, a didactic poem, view- 
ing the past world's progress by the torch-light 
of liberty, and clos^ing with a fair picture of 
American nature, and its occupation by the new 
race. This he published in that year with other 
poems at Cambridge. In 1825, abandoning the 
law for literature, he came to New York and 
edited a monthly periodical, the New York Re- 
view and Atlienicum Magazine, which in 1826 
was merged in a new work oi a similar chnrao- 
ter, also conducted bv him, tlie United States 
Review and Literary Uazctte, which closed with 
its second volume in September of the foUowins 
year. In tliese works appeared manv iubt and 
forcible criticisms, and a number of his best 
known poems including The Death of the 
Flowere, The DUinierred Warrior, The J/riean 
Chief y The Indian GirVe Lament. These periodi- 
cals were supix»rted by contributions from Kichaid 
U. Dana, the early friend of Bryant, who wrote 
both in prose and verse, bv Sands, and by HaUeck, 
whose Mnruo Bozzoris, Bums, and Wyoming ap- 
peared in their pages. Mr. Bryant was auo a 
contributor of several prose articles to the early 
volumes of the North American Review. 

In 1824 a number of his poems. The Murdered 
Trateller, The Old Man's Funeral, The Fareet 
Hymny March, and others, appeared in the United 
States Dterary Gazette, a weekly review pub- 
lished at I^ton, at first edited by Theopbilos 
Parsons,* and oflerwanls by James G. Carter. 

In 1820 Bryant became permanently connected 
with the Evening Post, a Journal in which Ids 
dear, acute prose style has been constantly em- 
ployed frinoe; enf<ircing a pure and simple ad- 
ministration of the government witliin tne con- 
fines of its legitimate pow^ers, steadily opposing 
the corruptions of office, advocating the ])nnciplea 
of fVeo trade in political economy both in its 
foreign and domestic relations, gcnert>us and im- 
wearied in support of the interests of art and 
literature, uncompromising in the rebuke of fraud 
and oppression of whatever clime or race. 

On tiie completion of tlie half century of the 
Evening Post, Mr. Brjant published in that 
papert a hi«;tory of its career. Its first number 
was doted November 10, 1801, when it waa 
founded by AVilliam Coleman, a barrister from 

poema. Thanattipels and a Fragment which now beiri Iba 
title, ** iDScrlfitloD on the.Kntraiico to a Wood.** Tbe Aral waa 
lomebow aDUer»tood to be from tbe falber ; tbe otber from tba 
•on. Wben Dana learnt tbe name, and tbat tbe autbor ofTba- 
natopelfl. Dr. Bo'^nt, was a member of tbe State Lrirlalatvra^ 
be proce ded to tbe Senate-room to obcenre tbe new poet 
He Mw there a man of a dark eomplcxion, witb quite dark tf 
not blaek balr, tbick eyebrowa, will drreloped forcbead, wall 
featured, wItb an nneommonly inUllectual expreMton, tboofb 
be could not dlwoTcr In It tbe poetic facultj. He want awi^ 

Biixli-d and mortified at bU lack of dlMc>mmcnt Wbea 
ryant afterwards came to Cambrldfe to dellTer tbe Pbl Beta 
Kappa poem, and Dana rpoke of blafalber'aTbanatopsta|lba 
r«al author explained tbe matter, and became knowr. aa tba 
writer of the two poeroa^ In tbia Innoeent perplexity tba aa- 
anaintaneo between these poets befaa. _ 

• Mr. Thcopbllns Parsons, ton of the emlnenUndca PsitoM^ 
Dane Profovsor of Law at Cambridge, was atooona of tba early 
contrlbtttots to tbe NoHb American Berlew under tba edltM^ 
ship of Ererptt He pllbll^hed a Tolnma of ** EsMys** wbldl 
rrMcbedase«nnded<tlonln1847. TlieaoMecttoft b ssa Ufc , 
ProTldenee, Correspondenea. Tba Unman Fotn, Rellalon,tba 
Mew Jenisalrm— Indicate tba Bwedenborflaa lelldoua aad 
pbllosopbia views of tbe antbor. Mr. Cnrtrr, altaded to la the 
text was mueb Interasted la tba anldcct of Ednealkw, a^ 
took aa active part In tba totroduatlea «r aanaal ta h aa i i late 
tbto coantry. In Msssac ba se t la. 

t Ms^ «ir iievambar U^ Ittt. 
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Hit««ac)ia8ett^ with the sappoti of the lea^ling 
)iKinU*rd of the Fe<1enU perty, to which, till the 
cloiie of the war with Engleod, it wed a devoted 
atlherent In 1626 Mr. Uryant be^an to write 
for it^ ci)1uinna. On the death of Coleman In 
1829, William Le^ctt wa^ employed M as^i^tnnt 
editor, and remained with tlie nainsr till 1836, 
wlieo he retired on the return of Mr. Bryant from 
Europe. It now remained In Mr. Bryant's aitle 
e<1it«)rial hnndA, assisted by various contributors, in- 
cludini; tlio rejrular aid of his Mm-in-law, Mr. Purke 
Godwin, till the purcha^w by Mr. John Bigolow 
of a share of the paper in 1850, since which time 
he has been a.*ti*oci.ited in the editorship. 

In the first yeam of his engagement In these 
editorial duties, Bryant wrote, in eoi\jnnction 
with Ills friends Sands and Verplanck, The TalU- 
man, in Uiree annual volumes, 1827-29-30; the 
collection entitled, *^ Tales <^ the Glauber Spa," in 
1832. Ilis contributions to the "" Talisman,** be- 
hide^i a few poems, were an Adventnre in the East 
Indies, The Cascade of Mel&ingah, Recollections of 
the South of Spain, A Stunr of the Inland of Cube, 
Tlie Indian Spring, The Whiriwind, Phanette des 
Gaulelmcs, and the Marriage Blunder. He h\fo as- 
sisted in writing The Li'gend of the DeviPs Pulpit, 
and Reminiscences of New York. For tlte Talcs 
of the Glauber Spi, he wrote the Skeleton's Cave 
and Medfield. He has since from time to time pub- 
lished new poems in the periodicals of the day, 
which he has collected atinter\'als in new eilitions'.* 
In the Evening Post liave also appeared several 
series of Letters from Europe, the Southern Stateti 
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and the West Indies which mark the period of the 
anther's travels at yarions times from 1884 to 

• The flnt f«iwnl MlWotkm wm piiblliilMd bj Kltm BUm, a 
bookseller of great libonllt/ and wortb, a gantloiiiBa by 
nature, and a warm Mend of tha poet. In 1«8S: Ibllowrd by 
anothorla Boiiton: othartrabMKiaonUj In Now Yorkftom tki 



1858. TlM kiat tour extended to the Holy Lsiid. 
A eollectioa of these papers has been pnUished 
br Putnam, entitled LeUsn 0/ « TmulUr; er, 
N9tm ^ Tkimge Sem i* Emrope emd Aminos 

Among Mr. Bryant's separate pnUioations 
should be mentioned hit Eulogr or his fiiend 
Thomas Cole, the artist, delirered in New Totk 
in 18[4S, and a simihir tribute to the genius ef 
Coo|>er the novelist, in 1852. The stjle of these 
addressee, and of the author's other proise writinss 
is remarkable for its purity and clearness. Its 
trutlifulne$.s in accuracy of thou^t and diction^ 
is a constant charm to those who know the Talue 
of words, and have felt the poverty of < 
rated language. This extends to the daily 1 
written by the author in hb newspaper, where no 
ha5«tc or interruptions are suffered to set aside Ids 
fastidious and jealous guardianship, not merelj 
of sincere statement but of its pure ezpreestoo. 
The style must have been formed at the outset by 
a yigorous nature, which can thus reast tike 
usually pernicious inflnenoes of more than a 
quarter of a centurr of editorial wear and tear. 

The poems of Bryant may be classed, witli 
regard to their subjcota : — those expressing a uni> 
ver^il interest, relative to the great conditions of 
humanity, as ThanatoptUy The Affee, Hymn t& 
Deatk^ the Poet; types of nature symbolicsl of 
these, as the Winds; poems of a national and 
patriotic sentiment, or expreesire of the heroic 
m diaractcr, as the Song of Marion*s Men, tlie 
Indian Poema, and some foreign subjects min^M 
with trans]atii>ns. Of these, probably the most 
enduring will be those which araw their vitality 
more immediately from the American soiL to. 
these there is a purity of nature, and a certain 
mstio grace, which speak at once the nature of 
the poet and his subiect Mr. Bryant has been n 
close student of Engli:fh poetry through its several 
periods, and while his taste would lead him to 
admire tho^ who have minutely painted the 
scenes of nature, his fidelity to his own thooghta 
and experiences has preserved him from iimta- 
tion of any. 

Mr. DAua, In his prefiuse to Us reprint of his 
*^Idle Man ** speaks of a poetie influence in the 
eariy period of -Bryant^s career. **' I shall neyer 
forget," says he, ^ with what feeling my friend 
Bryant, some yean ago,* described to me the 
effect produced upon him by his meetiiw £or the 
first time with Wordsworth^s BaUads. He lived, 
when quite young: where but few works of 
poetry were to bo had; at a period, too,^lieii 
Pope was still the great idol of the Tenq>le of 
Art lie said, that upon opening Wordsworth, a 
thousand springs seemed to gush up at once in hk 
heart, and the face of nature, <» a sudden, to 
change into a strange freshness and fife." lUs 
may nave been a seed sown in a generona naturui 
but the predetermined quality of the soil Imm 
marked the fonn and fragrance of the plant It 
is American air we breathe, and American natnra 
we see in hUt reraea, and ^ the phin Hving and 
high thinking^ of what should oonstitnte Ameii- 
oan sentiment inspire them. 

Bmnt, whese songs are thoughts that bless 
The heart, its teaeheff% andUsJoj. 
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Ab moihert blend with their entm, 
Lciwom of truth and eentleneas» 

And Tirtae for the listening boy. 
Snrinc^e lorelier flowers for many n day» 
Hare DlopBomed on hia wandering way, 
Beingt of beanty and deeay, 

They diirober in their automn tomb; 
But thoee that graced hit own Green RiTer, 

And wreathed the lattice of his home, 
Channed by his song from mortal doom, 

Koom on, and wiu bloom on for ever.* 
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Bryant's Besldenca 

Mr. Bryftnt's conntry residence is at Roblyn, 
Ijojig Island, a pictare^uely ntuated yiUage on 
the Sonnd, a few houra' journey from the city, 
llicre at a home, in the immediate vicinity of no- 
merous fine land and water views, he finds retire- 
ment from the care and tormoil of metropolitan 
life, and there we may readily suppose his favor- 
ite woods and fields inspire the most genial moods 
of his poetic creations. 

tHAXAiona 
To him who in the love of Nature holds 
CommuuioQ with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for hii gaver hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beanty, and she gUdes 
Into his darker musings, with a mud 
And healing sympatliy, that steals away 
Their sliarpness ere he is awar& When thoughts 
Of the lost bitUr hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall. 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart;— 
60 forth, under the open sky, and Kst 
To Nature's teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes a still voice— Tet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground. 
Where thy pnle form was laid, with many teara, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee^ 

claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth agala^ 

• Xiacsty BsUsdi, la Mspofn^ "Ths H t Wi^m T 



And, lost each human trace, anTraideriiig up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elementa. 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Tuma with his share, and treads upon. The osk 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, — nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant irorld— with kings^ 
The powerful of the earth— the wise, the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages post. 
All in one mighty sepulchre The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Btretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods ; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooka 
That make the meadows green ; and, poured round 

•n» 

Old ocean's grey and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

or the great tomb of man. The golden sun 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 

Are shining on tl)e sad abodea of denth. 

Through the still lapse of ngca. All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.— Take the wings 

Of rooming, traverse Barca's desert sands, 

Or lose thyself in tlie continuous woods 

^Vhere colls the Oregon, and hears no sound. 

Save his own dasluLgs — yet — the dead arc there: 

And millions in those sobtudes, since first 

Tlie flight of years l>egnn, have laid them down 

In their last sleep— the dead reign there alone 

So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 

In rilcnce from Uie living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure f All that breathe 

WiU share thy destiny. The gay wiU laugh 

When thou art gone, the solenm brood of care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 

TTieir mirth and their eniploymcnta, and shall eom^ 

And make their bed with thee As the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men. 

The youUi in life's green spring, and he who ^oes 

In the full strength of years, matron and maid. 

And the sweet babe, and tlie grey-headed man,— 

Shall one by one be ntliered to thy side 

By those^ who in their turn shall follow them. 

80 live, that when thy summons comes to Join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreame 

10 A WAnaroan. 

Whither, midst falling dew. 
While glow the heavens with the last sUpa of d^, 
Vw, through their ro^ depths, dost thou pome 

Thy solitary way! 

Vainly the fbwlei's we 
Might mark thy distant Ifight to do thee wroag. 
As, darkly seen against the erinseii: sky^ 

Thy figure floaU aloof. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or maree of river wide 
Or where the reeking billows rise and sfai 

Ou the ebafed oecan sidet 
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Hiere St a F»v«r wHom mm 
TcAchM thy way along that pathUM 
The d«*«rt and illimitabU alr^i* 

Loo€ wandering, bat not loil 

AH day thy wingt hava fimnad. 
At thnt far height, the cdd thin atmeephtn^ 
Yet stoop not, wenry, to the welcome iaiid» 

Though Uie dark night ii near. 

And MMO that iuil ahall end ; 
Boon shnit tbon find a summer home and rcit^ 
And tcream arooitg thy fcUowt ; reed* •hall bendt 

Soon, o*er tliy ftlieltered neit 

Thou 'rt gone, tlie abyie of beaTen 
H«th swallowed up thy form ; yet, on mj beart 
Deeply hath »uiik the leMon tliou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart 

lie who, from lone to zone. 
Guides through the boundless sky thy eeitaia fligbt» 
In the long way that I must tread aboe^ 

Will lead my steps aright 



Wbose paH» in an «b0 pomp tM 
The circoit of the rammer hOK 

I»— that his graTe ia green; 
And deeply would their beaiti rj ohi 
To bear again bis living Toie^ 



I gazed upon the glorious sky 

And the green mountains roaad : 
And thought that when 1 eame to lie 

At rest within tlic iptrand, 
Twere pleasant, that m ilowenr June, 
When brooks se:id up a cheerful tnne^ 

And grovei a joyous soand. 
The sexton's hand, my ^rave to make, 
The rich, green mountum torf should break. 

A eell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And iey clods above it rolled. 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away I — ^I will not think of these 
Blue be the sky and soft the brssae . 

Earth green beneath the feet, 
And be the damp mould gently pre«ed 
Into my narrow place of rcsl 

There through the long, \onf summer bowt 

The golden light should lie. 
And thick young herbs and gronpe of floweia 

Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale elose beside my eell ; 

The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be beard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 

And what if cheerful shoats at i 

Oome, from the village sent^ 
Or songs of maids, beneath the i 

With faiiT lauffhter blent f^ 
And what if, in the evening ligHti 
Betrothed lovers walk in nght 

Of my low monument! 
I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight or eonnd. 

I know, I know I sSould not tea 

The season's glorious ehow ; 
Kor would its brightness shine for m^ 

Kor its wild musie flow: 
But if, around my plaoe of sleeps 
The friends I love should eoma to 



Thej might not baste to ga 
Soft aire, and song, and light, and blaoni, 
fibooldkeep tbem lingering bj mj tonU 

lliese to their softened bearti diould bear 
The thought eC what baa been. 

And apeak of one wba cannot mu% 
The gladaese of tba ia«M| 



The meUndkoly days araoone, the aaddest of tbo 

year. 
Of wailing winds aad naked woodsy and i 

brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollowa eC the grora, tbe 

leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying guel^ aad to the labbilfb 

tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, aad from tba 

shrubs tlie jay, 
Aad from the wood-top eaOs the erow. tbrsagh all 

Cbe gloomy day. 

Where are the flowcn, the fidr young flowers tbat 

lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light, and aofter aba, a beaafeeona sis t er- 

boodt 
Alaal they all are in their graves^ tba gentle lasa 

of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly badi^ with the lair and 

good of ours. 
The rain is falling where tbey fie^ but tbe odd Ko- 

▼ember raia 
Calls qot from out the s'oomy earth the Wvfly onea 

again. 

The wind-flower and the Tiolet, tbey p s riAe d loof . 

And l£e brier-foea and the orcibii died anud tba 

summer glow i 
But on the hiU the goldeiMod, and the aster in tba 

wood. 
And the yellow sun-flowar by the brook in antamn 

beauty stood, 
TiU fell the frost fhan the dear oold beavcn, as SOb 

the plague on men. 
And the bnghtoeai of their anile iraa gone tnm 

upland, glade, and ^en. 

And now, when oomes the eshn m&d day, as sifll 

sueb days will eomeb 
To call the squirrel and tba bee fraas ent thdr 

winter home ; 
When the sound of dnmnlng nuta is bcsed, tbooijb 

all the trees are stOl, 
And twinkle in the smoky li|^t tba watcn of tba 

rill. 
The south wind searehea lor tba flowan wboea fra- 
grance late he bors^ 
And sighs to flnd tbem m tiia wood aad bjtba 

stream no BorcL 
And then I thinker one wbo in bcryo«lbfU beao^ 

died, 
The fair meek bloasom ^at grew vp arffrdad bj 

my side: 
In the gM, moist eartb we laid bar. wban tba 

forests east the lea( 
And we wept that onaioVmlyabouldbaTa aSfc 

eobriefT 
Yat not unmeet it wae that ana^ Bka Ibaft youf 

friend of ours, 
fio gentle and eo beaatiMI, ibodd p«ykwttb Am 

flowm^ 

Ob, fldrest of tba niral maidil 
Tby birth was la tba Ibrcct ibadm; 
Green boughs^ aad fldimpeea ortbaii|'» 
Ware an that mat tbloa iaflwl ^y% 
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Thy spoTta, tby \riuiJerings, when a diil^ 
Were «T€r in tba sylvan wild ; 
And all the beauty of the place 
It in thy heart and on thy faceu 

The ttriligfat of the trees and roeb 
Is in tlie light shade of thv locks ; 
Thy step is as the wind, that wearee 
Its playful way ainoug the learea 



Thine eyes are springs, in whoee 
And silent wutem heaven is seen ; 
Tlieir lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 

The forest depths, by foot imp res se d . 
Are not more sinless than thy breast ; 
Tlie holy peace that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 



8pirit that breathest through my lattice^ 
That cooVst the twilight of tlie sultry day. 

Gratefully flows thy fr^ness round my brow; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play. 

Biding all day the wild blue waves till now, 

Bougheniug their crests, and scattering hJ^ Ibcir 
«pray. 

And swellinff the white saiL I welcome thee 

To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the aeal 

Kor I alone— a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee in the fulness of delight; 
And languid forms rise up, and puUes booad 

Livelier, at eomine of the wind of night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound. 

Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the ei^itk 
Go forth, into the gathering shade ; go forth, 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting eartkl 

Go, rock the ]it.tle wood-bird in hit nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stan, an' 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest^ 
Summoninff from the innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies tliat haunt hia 1 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly how 

The shutting flower, and darklirg waters pass^ 

And where the o'ershadowing branchei awe^ the 

Stoop o*er the place of graves, and softly twaj 
The sighing nerbage by the gleaming stone; 

That tliey who near the churchyard wUlowa atimy. 
And listen in the deepening gloom, alone^ 

Hay tlkiuk of gentle souls that passed awi^* 
Like tliy pure breath, into the va5t unknowa, 

Sent forth from heaveu among the sone of mei^ 

And gone into the boundless heaven again** 

Tbe faint old man shall lean hit silver head 
To feel tliee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep^ 

And dry the moistened curls tlsat overspread 
His temples, while hit breathiu|{ grows more deep; 

And they who stand about the siek maalt bed 
ShiUl loy to listen to thy distant twetp^ 

And softly part hit eurtaint to allow 

Thy ymi, grateful to hit burning brow. 

Go— but the drele of eternal change^ 
Which St the life of nature, thalTie 



Sweet odours in the te a air, tweet and ttraage^ 
Shall tell the homesick mariner of the there; 
And, listening to thy murmur, be shall deem 
He hean the rustling leaf and running stream. 



With toandt and tcenta from all thy nighty nmg% 
Theetothybirthplaeeortbedeep< 



a This sisasa Is not tadadsd la lbs sdltioes srifff. 1 
Ytoaaa It simtar«4 la •*TI»s Posts of AaiMfca.**_M 
^llr.Ji4iaKsMs.sndfllaatnt«db7C-bs|MMM. "^ 



Our band is few, but true and tried. 

Our leader Irank and bold; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Our fortress is the good green wood. 

Our tent the cypress-tree ; 
We know the forest round nt. 

At seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny Tinei^ 

Its glades of reedy grast^ 
Ita tafe and silent isiandt 

Within the dark ] 



Wo to the English soldiery 

Tbat little dread ut near! 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear: 
When, waking to their tents on fire^ 

They grasp their anna in rain. 
And they who stand to face ut 

Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind. 
And hear the tramp of Uiooiande 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then tweet the hour that brings relet 

From danger and from toil : 
We Ulk the battle over. 

And share the battle's tpoiL 
The woodland rings with laugh and 

At if a hunt were up^ 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldicr^t eupi 
With merry tongs we mock the wind 

That in the pine-ton grieyet^ 
And slumber long and sweetly. 

On bedt of oaken leavea 

WeU knowt the fair and friendly 

The band that Marion leada— 
The glitter of their riflet^ 

The tcampering of their tteeda 
"Tit life to g^ide our fiery barbt 

Acroet the moonlight plaint; 
"Tit life to fed the ni^ht-wind 

That lifts their tossing 

A moment in the British 

A moment— and away 
Back to the pathless foreat^ 

Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santei^ 

Grave men with hoaiy hain» 
Their hearU are all with Marioa, 

For Marion are their praycm. 
And lovely ladies greet our bead. 

With kmdliest welcomiog. 
With tmilet like those of tmnmer» 

And teart like thote of spring 
For them we wear these trusty i 

And lay them down no mora 
TQl we Mye driven the Brito% 

For eyer, frmn our thorn. 



Il fsid to bsvs bsstt wrHtsa si Mr. K^^is's sansslloa, to son- 
Ijy whs! Is ewtslnly M apyieprlato sddltlsa la kes|lHWttk 



OMe thla toft torf. thSt riyvlH^ andi. 

Were trampled by a hunying emrd. 
And flery beartt and armed handi 

JEMMmtarod la tho bottta do««. 
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Aht ii«T«r •h«n At Und far««i 

Uow gii«^h«<i Ui« life-blood of her 

Oufthcd, warm with hoj>« mnd courmgty^ 

Upon the toil they fought to mw, 
Kow all it calm, and fresh, and atall* 

Alone Uic chirn of flitting bird. 
And talk of cltil(lr€0 on the hill. 

And bell of wandering kine are heard. 

Ko Rolcmn host goei trailing by 

The black mouUiod gun and iUggenng WW-i ; 
Ilea start not at tiie buttle-^. 

Oh, be it never heard agaial 
Soon re*ted thow who fought; bttl 1 

Who mingl«»t in the harder etriie 
For trutlu wiiich men recctTe not bo 

Thy warfare only ends with Uli. 
A friendless warfare! lismtngloBg 

Through weary day and weary yee 
A wilJ and many-weaponed throng 

Uang on thy front, and flank, and i 

Tet nerre thy spirit to the pfOoC 

And blench not at thy chosen kl 
The timid good may &tand alooC 

The sage may frown — yet fuai thott not 

Kor heed the shaft too rarely eaai* 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorm; 
For with tliy tide kIisII dwell, at 1m*^ 

The Tictory of endurance bora. 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 

The eternal years of God are hers ;^ 
But Error wounded, writhes with pain. 

And dies among his worsliippen. 
Yea, though thou lie opon the dost^ 

When they who helped thee flee ia fear. 
Die fiill of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle hereu 
Another hand thy iword shall widd. 

Another hand the standard wave. 
Till from the trumpet's mouth is pealed 

The blast of triunph o'er thy gnr%, 

nu LameraaBAHL 
A mighty realm is the Land of I>rea]iia» 

With sUeps that hang in the twilight sky, 
And weltering oceans and trailing streams, 

That gleam where the dosky valleya tiei 

But orer its shadowy border How 
Sweet rays from the worid of endless mom. 

And the nearer mountains eateh the glow. 
And flowers in the nearer fielda are bom. 

The souls of the happy dead repair, , , , . 

From their bowers of light, to that bordering land. 
And walk in the fainter fflory tbery. 

With the souls of the .living hand in band. 

One ealm sweet anile, in that shadowy sphere, 
From eyes that open on earth no mora— 

One warning word from a TMee oneo deai^— 
How tiiey rite in the memory o*er and o*er ! 

Far off from those hiiU thai shina with day. 
And fields that bloom in the hearenly gales» 

The Land of Dreams eoes stretching away 
To dimmer monntains and darker vales. 

There lie the ehamben of gnihy delighti 
There walk tha spcetrea of gmlty fear. 

And soft low Toieas, that float through tha Blg^t» 
Are whispering da in tha helpless ear. 

Dear maid. In thy girlhood^ opening flower. 
Beam waanod Am tha loraof e£il^ 



The team on whoea ^aeks are h«i &a . 
That frashens the aariy blooma of May I 

Thine eyes are closed, and over thy brow 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyooa glaame, 

And I know, by thjr moving tips, that now 
Thy spirit strays in the Land of Dfsams 

Lightrhearied maiden, oh, heed thy feat! 

O keep where that beam of Paradise fidls* 
And oidy wander where thon ■say'rt meet 

The Messed ones from ita shining walln 

So shalt thou come from the Land of Dresme, 
With love and peace to this woiid of strifs; 

And the light that over ita border streams 
Shall lie on the p«th of thy daOy lift. 



Merrily swinging on brier and waed. 
Near to the nest of his UtUe dama^ 
Over the mountatndde or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling hk name: 
Bob-o*-link, bob-o'-Uak, 
Spink, spank, apink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of aof^ 
Hidden among the summer flowem 
Ghee, diee^ chaa. 

Robert of Lincoln is gsily dred^ 

Wearing a bright black wedding ooal; 
White are his shoulders and white his en 
Hesr him call in his maity note: 
Bobo*-Unk, bobH>*4ifl][; 
Spink, spank, spink; ^ 
Look, what a nice new eoat is msn^ 
Sure there was never a bird ao finai 
Chee^ chae^ dma* 

RobeH of Lineoln*s Quaker wife^ 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wing^ 
Passing at home a patient lila, , 

Broods in the gross while her hnsband sngs: 
Bob-o*link, bob-o*-linh; 
Spink, spank, spbk ; 
Biood, kind creature; jm need not fmr 
Thieves and robbers whila I am hereu 
Chee, ehoa^ ehasb 

Modest and shT as a mm is dm : 

One weak ehirp is her only nota 
Braggart and prince of bramrto ia bf^ 
pSuring boasto from his UtUa throat: 
BolH>*-Unk, bob4»*-Unk. 
Spiok, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch ma, cowardly knavee^ if yon aaa. 
Ghee^ diee^ eihaa 

Six white eggs on a bod of bay. 

Flecked with purple, a pratty a^l 
There as the mother sit* all day, 
Robert is dnging with all bk ought: 
Bobo'4ink,bobo*-liak, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes ovik 
Keepmg house while I fMia about 
Chaa, diae, dnei 

Soon as tha litUa ones diip the disQ 

Six wide mouths are open fir Isod ; 
RobeH of Linedn bestifa bim wdl. 
Gathering seeds for tha hungry bioodi 
Bob^Mink.bab^Mlnk» 
Birfnk, spank, ■Dinks 
TbitnewlifaitUkdytoba 
Haid for a gay young MWw Hka Mb 
Oha%abaab<baii 
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BoImK of lineoln tt lengOk b madtt 

Sober with work, and ulent wiUi MM ; 
Off it hi* holiday gumcnt Imid, 
Half foigotUn that merry air, 
Bob-o'-Unk, bolM>'-link, 
8piiik, Bpaok, spiak; 
Kohody Knows but my mata and I^ 
Where our nest and our nestlings lieu 
Chee, ehee, chee. 

Summer wanes ; the children arc grown ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum erone; 
Off he flies, and we sine as he goea: 
BobK>'-Uuk, bob-o*-luik, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe thai merry old strain, 
Robert of lincMu, come back again. 
Chee, ebee, ehe^ 
166& 

eoav<e»ionira ni sovn cabouk^— vaou nn uxms ov a 



rmgoU'avsjto^jerBl^ 
BojSk food-bj forarsrl^ 



BABVwaix DitnxcT, ) 

Boath GsraUaa, March »,18a. f 

But yov must hear of the oorn-shockiiig. Hie ona 
at which I was present was giren on purpose thai I 
nught witness the humors of the Carolina negruesi 
A huge fire of light-wood was made near the corn- 
bouse. Light-wood is the wood of the long-leaved 
pine, and is so called, not because it it light, for it is 
almost the heaviest wood in the world, but because 
h gives more light than any other fuel In clearing 
land, the pines are girdled and suffered to stand : 
the outer portion of the wood decays and falk off; 
the inner part, which is saturated with turpentine, 
remains upright for years, and eoiistitutes the plan- 
ter's provision of fuel When a supply is wanted, 
one or these dead trunks is felled by the axe. The 
abundance of light-wood is one of the boasts of South 
Carolina. Wherever you are, if you happen to be 
chilly, yon may have afire extempore ; a bit of light 
wood and a coal give you a briglit blare and a strong 
beat in an instant The negroes make fires of it in 
the fields where they work ; and, when the momines 
•re wet and chilly, in the pens where they are milk- 
ing the cows. At a plantation, where 1 passed a 
frosty night, I taw fires in a tmall inclosure,andwas 
told by Uie lady of the house that she had ordered 
tiiem to be made to warm the cattle. 

The light-wood-fire was made, and the negroes 
dropped in from the neighboring plantations, singing 
as they came. The driver of the plantation, a color- 
ed man, broucht out baskets of corn in the h«isk, and 
piled it in a heap; and the negroes began to strip 
uie husks from the ears, singing with ^reat glee as 
they worked, keeping time to the music, and now 
and then throwing in a joke and an extravagant 
burst of laughter. Hie songs were generally of a 
eomio character ; but one of them was aei to a sin- 
gularly wild and plaintive air, which some of our 
musioiaiia would do well to reduce to notation. 
These ara the words: 



Johaay eooM down ds hollew. 

Oh bollowl 
Jshaay eons down ds hfttlow. 

Ohhollowl 
De ategsr-tiader got ne. 

De ipsealater boofiht Bie. 

OHhonewl 
!*■ sold fcr silver d^nsiiL 

Oh Mewl 



Bsjf^ gs ssisb las I 



'STC^Howi 

Btlag him B sa a d Che somst . 
ObhelWvl 



The song of "Jenny gone away," was also givmi, 
and another, called the monkey-song, probably of 
African origin, in which the principal siii|^er person- 
ated a monkey, with all sorts of odd gesticulations, 
and the other negroes bore part in the chorus, *' Dan, 
dan, who's tlie dandy f" One of the songs, common- 
ly sung on these occasions, represents the various 
animals of the woods as belonging to some profession 
or trade. For example— 

X>s eootor Is ds biwtmsa 

The eooier is the terrapin, and a very expert boat- 
man ha u, 

Ds cooler Is d4> HostsBsa. 
John John Grow. 

Do rod-bird d« sorer. 
John Juha Crow. 

Do moeklnf-blrd do Iswysr, 
Joba John Crow. 

Do slllntor sswyor 

John John Crow. 

The alligator*a back b furnished with a toothed 
ridge, like the edge of a saw, which explains the last 
line. 

When the work of the evening was over the ne- 
groes adjourned to a spacious kitchen. One of them 
took his place as musician, whistling, and beating 
time with two sticks upon tlie floor. Several of the 
men came forward and executed various dances, ca- 
pering, prancing, and drumming with heal and toe 
upon the floor, with astonishing agility and perse- 
Tcrance, though all of Uiem had performed their 
daily tasks and had worked all the evening, and 
some had walked from four to seven miles to attend 
the com-shuckirg. From the dances a transition 
was made to a mock military parade, a sort of bur- 
lesque of our militia trainirgs, in which the words of 
command and the evolutions were extremely ludi- 
crous. It became necessary for the commander to 
make a speech, and confessing his incapacity for pub- 
lic speaking, he called upon a huge black man named 
Toby to address the comjwny in bis stead. Toby, a 
man of powerful frame, six feet high, his face orna- 
mented with a beard of fashionable cut, hnd hitherto 
stood leaning against the wall, looking upon the 
frolte with an air of superiority. He consented, 
came forward, demanded a bit of paper to bold In 
hb hand, and harangued the soldiery. It was evi- 
dent that Toby had listened to stump-speechet in his 
day. He spoke of «* de minority of Sous Carolina,* 
*• de interesU of de state," *' de honor of ole Ba'n- 
well district," and these phrases he connected by 
Tarioua expletives, and sounds of which we conld 
make nothing. At length he began to falter, whan 
the captain with admirable presence of mind cama 
to hw relief, and inUrrupted and dosed the ha- 
rangue with an hurrah from the company. Toby 
was allowed by all the spectntora, black and white, 
to have made an exoelkni q>eeeh. 

JoBK How ABO Brtavt, the brother of the pre- 
ceding, who has beooine known by his verses, 
chiefly descriptive of nature, was bom at Onn^ 
mington, Joly 22, 1807. His first poem, entitlejd 
Jfy Vartes Villoffs, appeared In 1826, to his 
bather's periodical, The United States Bevlew. 
Having aooompllshed himself in varioos studies, 
to 1881 he emigmted to IlUnds. wlwe he e^ 
r as • fanner, and where he has 
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■iDoe occnpied Wm-clf In agrteokanl Dfe, 
•ionally writing pwnia. which h«T« foorid Ihcir 
way to the public tlirough Um pnaa. Tha fol- 
lowing ij ft characUTistic i|>ecitn«i id bif mint : — 



umm •» wvfvaf a rowTAiy n a 



he eonuiMiio^d and eontioned in tUt ponmt wi& 



Thrw hundred year* are tearcely gon^ 

Since, to the S'ew World's virgift thot% 
Crowd« of rode men were preuing ea. 

To range ita houttdleat regions o'er. 
Some bore Uie a word in hloody haadi^ 

And Mckcd iU helplew towna for apoQ; 
gome •oarche-l for gold the river'a tanda* 

Or trenched the mountain*! atubbom loiL 
And some with higher puroose •ought. 

Through foreaU m-ild and wastes uneonth. 
Sought with long toil, yet found it net^ 

The fountain of eternal youth. 
They laid in some ffreen Talley where 

The foot of man had never trod. 
There gushed a fountain bright and fiiSr 

Up from the ever Terdant sod. 
There thev who drank should never know 

Age. with its weakness, pain, and gloon» 
And from its brink the old should go. 

With youth's light step and radiant Uoom. 

Is not this fount, so pure and sweet. 

Whose stainless current ripples o*er 
The fringe of blos^ms at my feet. 

The sauie those pilgrims sought of jorel 
How brightly leap, 'mid glittering mnds* 

Tlie living waters from below; 
O let me dip these lean, brown hands, 

Drink deep and bathe this wrinkled brow. 
And feel, through every shrunken Tein, 

The warm, r^ stream flow swift and fr e e 
Feel waking in my heart again, 

YouUi's brightest hope^ youth's wildest gle^ 

TU rain, for still the life-blood plav% 

With sluggish course, through aU my frame; 
The mirror of the pool betrays 

My wrinkled visage, still the mmsu 
And the sad spirit anestions still- 
Must this warm frame— these limbs that yield 
To each light motion of the willp— > 

Lie with the dull elods of the field I 
Has nature no renewing power 

To drive the frost of age away I 
Has earth no founts or herb, or flower. 

Which man may taste and live for aye I 
Alnsl for that unchanging! state 

Of youth and strength, in vain wa ye 
And only after death's dark gate 

Is reached and passed, can youth i 

JOHN B. OODMAV. 

Joiiar D. GoDMAH woa born at AnnapoUt, Mary- 
land, Deoomber 20, 1794. Deprived in his second 
year of both Ids parent^ be was left dependent 
on the care of an aunt, who discharged her dntiea 
towards him with great tenderness. He bad the 
misfortane to lose this rebtiye also at the early 
ago of seven years. 

Having lost by some fhindnlent prooeedlng the 
iroall estate left him bv bis father, Godmaa, after 
the death of his oont, by ^^^^ ^^ ^"id been ploo- 
ed at sohool, was apprentioed to a printer at Bal- 
timora. Desixoui of leading the life of a Boholar 




In 16U. on the entranoe of the British into Che- 
sapeake Bay, he became a sailor in the navy, and 
was engaged in the bombardment of Fort Me- 
Heniy. 

In the following year be vcas invited l^ Dr. 
Lnckey, who had become aoqiuunted with the 
young printer while engjigod In the itody of bis 
profession, to become an inmate of hts residenee 
at Elizabcthtown. Gladly availing hinttelfof this 
oTicning to the pursuit of the profession of bb 
choice, Godman obtained a release from bis in- 
dentures and devoted himself with ardor to study 
under the direction of bis friend. Having thus 

5ts^ a few months, he contanued his course with 
r. ILdl of Baltimore; and after attendinjf leo- 
tures in that city, and in the latter part of bis 
course filling the place of Professor Davidge dur- 
ing bis temporary absenoe, be took bis degre* 
February 7, 1818. 

After practising a short time in the vfllsm cC 
New Holland on the Susquehanna, in Ann Anm- 
del county, and in the city of Phihidelphia, he 
occepted the appointment of Professor of Anato- 
my in the recently established Medical CoOege of 
Ohio, at Cincinnati, and entered upon bia duties 
in October, 1821. Owingto difficulties '' of which 
he was neither the cause nor the victsm" he re- 
signed bb chair in a few months, and commeaoed 
a medical TOrio^-ical, prelected by Dr. Drake, eor 
titled the Western Quarterly Reporter. Six ntana- 
bers, of one hundred pages each, of this woric 
were pnbUdied. 

In the autumn of 1822, be removed to Fbilor 
delphia, suffering much from exDOSore on the 



Journey, owing to the lateness of i 

the deueaoy of his constitution. He opened a 
room in the latter city under the anspioes of tfaa 
University, for private demonstrations in anatomy, 
a pursuit to which he devoted himself ibr otMne 
years with such assiduity as to stillfrirther impair 
blshealtlu 

In 182(1, be removed to KewTovk in oooepi- 
ance of a call to the professorship of Anatomy in 
Rutgers Medical College. He delivered two 
oouraes of lectures with mat soooesa, bnt wis 
then compelled to seek rehef from exertion and a 
rigorous climate by posdng a winter intfaaWeii 
Indies. After his return in the fbUowing Mail* 
mer, hesettledat Germantown, wberehe remain- 
ed, grodnaUy sinking under a oonsumptaon, nntll 
his death. April 17, 1880. 

His princnpol woric, the Avuridon JMttrmi 
ffiitary^ was eommenoed in the ^ng of IStt^ 
and completed in 1828, when it appeared in thri^ 
volumes ootavo. It la a work of muoh r >ssaw h | 
the author having Journeyed many hundreds of 
miles oa weQ oa pMsed many montba in bto itQ4r 
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Sn its -preparation, and has been asmtfcfa admired j 
fur its beauty of style as accuracy and fUness of 
information. Commencing with tlie aboriginal 
Indian, he pursues his inquiry through all the va^ 
rieties of aniiiud life, closing witli an article on 
the Whale Fishcrv, and including the extinct 
^jistodon. Conlimng himself almost exclusively 
to description of the subject before him, we have 
little or no digression on the FCcnes in which his 
infonnation was acquired, and the incidents con- 
nected with his researches. These themes he has 
touclied upon in a later publication, The Iiamhlt$ 
of a NaturalUt^ written with a frame enfeebled by 
disease, but with a mind still preserving its fresh- 
ness, and in a style still vigorous. A portion of 
the«« essays first appeared in a weekly journal in 
Philadelphia. The serien is incomplete, having 
been interrupted by the author^s death. 

Dr. Godman was for some time editor of the 
Philadelphia Journal of the Me<lic;il Sciences, and 
ooutributcd largely to its pages until the close of 
his life, lie was also the auUior of several arti- 
cles in the American Quarterly Review, and of 
the notices of Natural History in the Encyclopos- 
dia Americana to the completion of the letter G. 
lie translated and annotated many foreign medi- 
cd works, and publishetl a number of lectures and 
addresses delivered on various professional and 

Snbltc occasions, which were collected in a vo- 
une towards the close of his life. 
At an early stage of his professional career. Dr. 
Godman adopted the atheistic views of some of 
tlie French naturalists, lie retained these errors 
until the winter of 1827, when he was called to 
attend the death-bed <^ a student of medicine, 
who was possessed of ^ the comfort of a reasona- 
ble faith." His mind was so impressed by the 
scene, that he devoted himself to the study of the 
scriptures, and became a devoutly religious man. 
The unremitting labor of Dr. Godman^s career 
was sustained by the impetuosity and energy of 
his diaracten He knew no rest but in diange 
of study, and no relaxation out of the range of his 
profession as a naturalist In the directness, the 
idmplicity and amixibility of his character, he ex- 
hibited in an eminent degree the usual results of 
an enlightened oommuniuu with nature. 



Tliote who have only lived in forest countries, 
where vost tracts are sliadcd bv a dense growth of 
oak, ash, chestnut^ hickory, ana other trees of deci- 
duous foliiige, which present the most pleasing varie- 
ties of verdure and freshness, can have but little idea 
of the effect produced on the feelings by aged fo- 
rests of pine, composed in great degree of a single 
species, whose towering summits are crowned with 
one dark green canopy, which sueeenive senrons find 
unehangM, and notiung but death causes to vary. | 
Their robust and giganuo trunks rise a hundred or 
more feet liigh, in purely proportioned columns, be- 
fbre the limbs begin to diverge ; and tlieir tops, 
densely clothed with long brii^tlmg foliage, intenmn- 

Sle so cloMly as to allow of but slialit entrance to 
be son. Uenee the underffrowth of sueh forests b 
comparatively slight and tlua, since none but sbmbs 
and plants that love tlie shade can flourish under 
this perpetual exclusion of the animating and invl* 
gorntiug rays of the areat exciter of the vegetable 
world. Through such forests and by the mere«t 
Ibotpatba iii great part» it was my lot to pass many 



miles almost every day ; and had I not endeavoured 
to derive eome amu»cnient nnd instruction from the 
study of the forest itself, my time would have been 
as fatiguing to me as it wos certainly ouiet and so- 
lemn. But wherever nature is, and under whatever 
form -she may present herself, enough is always prof- 
fered to fix attention and produce pleasure, if we 
will condescend to observe with careful neaa I soon 
found tliat even a pine forest was (or from being de- 
void of interest 

A full grown pine forest is at all times a grand 
and majestic object to one accustomed to moving 
through it. Tliose vast and towering columns, sus- 
toiniiig a waving crown of deepest verdure ; those 
robuft and nigi^ed limbs standing forth at a vast 
height overhead, loaded with the cones of various 
seof^ons ; and the diminutiveness of all surrounding 
objects compared with these gigantic children of na- 
ture, cannot but inspire ideas of seriouFness and even 
of melancholy. But how awful and even tremen- 
dous does such a situation become, when we hear 
the first wailiogs of the gathering storm, as it stoojps 
upon the lofty summits of the pine, and soon m- 
creases to a deep hoarse roaring, as the boughs begin 
to wave in the blast, and the whole tree is forced to 
sway before its power! 

In a short time the fury of the wind is at its 
height, the loftiest trees hiend suddenly before it^ 
and scarce regain their upright |)osition ere they are 
again Obliged to cower beneath its violence. Tlien 
the tempest literally howls, and amid the tremen- 
dous reverberations of thunder, and the blazing 
alore of the lightning, the unfortunate wanderer 
hears around him the crash of numerous trees hurl- 
ed down by the storm, and knows not but the next 
may be precipitated upon him. More than once 
have I witnefl««d all the mndeur, dread, and 'deso- 
lation of such a scene, and havealwavs found safety 
either by seeking as quickly as possible a spot where 
there were none but young trees, or if on the main 
road choosing the most open and exposed situation, 
out of the r^ch of the large trees. There, seated on 
my horse, who seemed to understand tlie propriety 
of such patience, I would quietly remain, however 
thoroughly drenched, until the furr of the wind was 
completely over. To say nothing of the danger ftt>m 
foiling trees, the peril of being struck by the light- 
ning, which BO frequently shivers the loftiest of them, 
is so great as to render any attempt to advance, at 
such a time, highly imprudent 

Like the ox among animals, the pine tree may be 
looked upon as one of the most universally useml of 
the sons of the forest For all sorts of budding, for 
firewood, tar, turpentine, rosin, lampblack, and a 
vast variety of other useful products, tliis tree is in- 
valuoble to man. Kor is It a pleasing contempla- 
tion, to one who knows its usefulness, to observe to 
\ bow vast an amount it is annually destroyed in this 
I country, beyond the proportion that nature can pos- 
! sibly supply. However, we are not disposed to be- 
' lieve tlint this evil will ever be productive of veiy 
I great injury, especially as cool fbel is becoming an- 
j nnally more extensively .used. Nevertheless, were 
I the owner of a pine iorest, I should exercise a con- 
siderable degree of care in the selection of the wood 
forthaaxn 

BOWDOIN OOIXBOI. 
Tint instltntioiiv tooted at Brnn^ck. In tht 
state 111 Maine, after tome early preJlinlDary 
eflbrts, reoel ved tU charter lh>m the Lejgistotiirt dT 
Ma)«enelinscttis to which the region wat then ai- 
taohedi Juna 24, 17M. Fire townthSpt of land 
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wero granted from the unset tlo<l districts of Maine, 
as a fuiiiHlation fur tho CoIIc^. A munificent 
grant of inon^ y and l;in»l«, of tho c«timaTod Tahiti 
of >ix thousind ciglit hundred dollaris made by 
tho Jlon. James liowdoin, son of tlie p>vemor from 
whom the college was named, was an additional 
me:in<) of KUi>iK»rt; thou;:h fn)ra the dilticnlty of 
brin.Lnii^ tlie lands into iimrkvt, and the ncce:i!>ity 
of waiting for furtlicr funds, the instituiion did 
not go into operation till 1801, when tho board 
of trustees and oversei>rs ek»cted the Rev. Joseph 
McKeen tho first president Ho was a man of 
miirked character and u>efnlness, a native of 
Londonderry, ^.11., born in 1757, who had been 
assoeiated with tho best interests of education 
and religion at the Acidemy of Andovor, and in 
pasti»ral relations in Ho>tou and Beverly, MaNS^ 
from the last of which he was called to the pre- 
sidency. 

Tho first college building was at the same time 
in progre^ on tlio site selected, on an elevated 
plain, about ono niile Fouth from the Androsct>g- 
gin river. There, in Septeml)er, 1802, the presi- 
dent and the professor of languages, Jolin Abbot 
of Harvard, wero installed: a platform erected in 
the open air, in the grove of pines on tho land, 
serving the pur[X)8e of tlie as yet uiifini<licd Mas- 
sachusetts HalL When this building was oom- 
{>lotod it was parlor, chapel, and hull for the col- 
cge uses; the president living in one of the rooms 
wiih his family, and summoning his pupils to 
morning and evening prayers m tho temporary 
cha{jel on tho first Hour, by striking with his cane 
on tlie staircase.* Fur two years tho president^ 
witli Professor Abbot, sustained the college in- 
struction alone, which commenoed with the osuul 
roquisitions of the New £nghind in^titntiona. 

At the lirat Commenoeuient, in 1806, there 
were eight graduates. The following vear Uie 
college met witli a great Iohs in tho death of Pre- 
sident McKoen. whose cluiraoter had imiiarted 
strenglli to the institution. 

Tho Kov. Jesse Appletoii, of Hampton, y. H., 
was chosen his suociMsor. He had been a few 
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voars beforo a prominent candidate for the Iheo- 
kkpcal ch:iir of Harwinl University, and ho noir 
t'M»k an active part in his similar duties by the 
delivery of a course of mora tluin fifty k c tune s 
on the most imiK>rtant subjects In theology, a por* 
tion of which has been since pnblislied. His st»- 
tem of instruction was accurate and tlioroogh. ue 
continued president of the college till bis death, 
at the Age of forty-seven, November 12, 1819. 
An edition of his works w;is published in two 
volumes at Andovor, in 1837, erabraciiighis eouTBe 
of Theological Lectures, his Academical Ad- 
dresses, and a selection from his Sermon^ with a 
Memoir of his Life and Cliaraoter, by IVofesaor 
Paickard, who holds the chair of Andent Laii-> 
guA<;e9 and Classical Literature ai Bowdoln. 

The Rev. William Allen, who had been pren- 
dent of Dartmouth UnlveKity, and to whom 
the public is indebted for tlie valuable IMcdonary 
of American Biography, was chosen the new pre- 
sident, and continued in the office for twenty 
Tcar% with the exception of a short intervid in 
1831, when he was removed by aa act <^ tho 
Legislature, which had taken to itself authority 
to control tlie affairs of tlie ooUege, in conse- 
quence of a cession of the old charter from Mas- 
sachusetts to the new state of Maine on iu 
organization in 1820, and the procurement of a 
new charter, which placed the institution in a 
measure under the control of the state. Tho 
question was finally a4judjeated befoiv Mr. Jn^ 
tico Story, in the circuit eonrt of tlie Unittkl 
States, when a decision was given sustaining tfao 
rights of the college, which had been Tiobted, 
and Prc^dent Allen ynn restored to his office. 

On his retirement in 1839, be was mcooeded br 
the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, eon of the venerable 
Dr. Woods of AndoTcr. As a pbHosophiQiil 
writer and theologian. Dr. Woods bas.tnstUDed 
a high reputation by Ids conduct of the eari|j 
volumes or the LiUrarif mmd TKeolojkal B^im^ 
published at New York in 1834, andsubseqiMntljr. 
lie has also published a transhition, from Urn 
French, of De Maistre^a Emag m tU OmttrmUm 
FrinciphffPalUieal OtMtUutiHm. 

Of tho coUego professon Dr. Paricer CSaaw- 
land, the cmlnont miaanlugbti haa Md the chiAr 
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of Kfltnnl Philosophy sinoe 1805. He it tlie 
aathor of a popular elementary treatise on Mi- 
neralogy and Geology, which hM beea long before 
the puUicin suoeosive e<Utioiis. 

Tlte Rev. Thomas C. Uphaiii, the anthor of «e- 
Teral works on mental and moral science, was 
appointed Professor of Kental Philosophy and 
Ethics in 1 834. lie still holds tlio office, and disi- 
charges also the duties of an iiistrnctor in the 
Hebrew language. He is the author of Ths El^ \ 
nenU of Mental Philosophy ; of a Treatise on the \ 
Will; of a volume of .i practical character, entitle*! | 
Outlinci of Imperfect and Disordered Mental \ 
Action^ published in 1343; and a series of works ! 
unfolding the Liw of Cliristianity from its 
spring? in the inner life, which bear the titles 
Principles of Interior or Hidden Life^ and the 
L»fe <f Faith, In illustration of tliis develop- 
ment of purity and holiness, Professor Upham 
was led to a clo^o study of the writings of Ma- 
dazne Gnyon, which has resulted in the publica- 
tioo, in 1855, of two volames from his pen, en- 
titled. Life and Pf Unions Opinione and Piperi' 
ence of Madame de la Mothe Ouyon : together 
with some accouut of the Personal Hintory and 
Scliffioue Opinions of Fenclojiy Archbishop ^ 
Camhray. 

The poet Longfellow was chosen Professor of 
Ifotlem Languages in 1829, and discliarged the 
duties of the ollice till 1835, when he was called 
to a similar post at Harvard. 

A medical school, founded in 1821, is attached 
to the college. By the catalogue of 1854 it ap- 
pears that the numlier of students at that date 
was seventy, and of the four college elapses one 
hundred and seventy-seven. 

UNION OOLLEGK. 
TJsiON College, Schenectady, New York, dales 
from the year 1793, when it received its charter 
from the Regents <rf the University, a body insti- 
tuted in the state in 1784, to whom wa^ intrusted 
the power of incorporating Colleges which should 
be endowed by the citizens of a particular locality. 
Gen. Philip Schuyler took special interest in fo^ 
wiurding the subscription. There had, however, 
been an earlier effort to esUbllsh a College at 
Sdhenectady. In 1782, an earnest application 
had been made to the legislature at Kiugston for 
this object, which, it should be noticed, was pnr- 
6ned at a time when the interests of literature 
were genenilly suspended by the scenes of the 
Revolution. This was two years before the re* 
opening of the College At New York. 

The flr:«t President of the Collese waH John 
Blair Smith, a brother of the better known Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey, but himself a 
man of marked character and not without dis- 
tinction in other portions of the ooantry. He 
was bom in 1756 at Pequea, in Pennsylvania, 
received his education at Pnnceton, pursued a 
oour«e of theological study with his brother, then 
President of Hampden Sidney College in Virgi- 
nia, and, in 1779, succeeded him in that no^dtion. 
His career as a preacher in the valley of Virginia 
beoame much celebrated. Dr. Alexander, who 
sav him in the midst of the rerival toenet of the 
time, has left a vivid ptotore of tha maa: **Iii 
pereoa he was aboat the middle siae. Hla hair 
waa anoommopjy block, and was divided on tha 



top and fell down on each side of the face. A 
large blue eye of open expresttion was so pierdn|^ 
that it was common to Ray Dr. Smith looked you 
through. His speaking was impetuous; after 
coing on deliberately for awhile, he would sud- 
denly grow warm and be carried away with a 
violence of feeling, which was commonlv com- 
municated to his hearers.*'* In 1791. he was 
called to tlie Third Pres^byterian Church in Phi- 
ladelphia, and thence to the Presidency of Union, 
where he remained till 1799, returning to his 
former charge at Philadelphia, where lie died 
witliin a few months of tlie epidemic then 
raging. 

He was succeeded in the Presidency by Jona- 
than Edwardis a son of the metaphysician. His 
childhood had been passed at Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts where communication with the Indians 
had taught him their lungiuge, and fitted him for 
the duties of a missionary among the aborigines, 
a career which the breaking out of the French 
war ))revented his pursuing. He completed his 
studies at the College in New Jersey, was licens- 
ed as a preacher iiAcr a course of tiieolo^ with 
the Rev. Dr. Bellamy, became Tutor at Prince- 
ton, and afterwards Pft«tor at Whiteham and at 
Colehrook in Connecticut. From this retired 
position he was called to the Presidency of Union, 
which he did not live long to occupy, dying two 
years after, August 1, 1601. He was the author 
of numerous productions, chiefly theolosical and 
controversial, following out his fathers acute 
metaphysical turn. Hcsidcs A Dissertation om 
Liberty and Necessity^ nnd a nnmber of special 
Seniions, he published Ohsereatione on the Lanr' 
guage of the Stockbridge Indians^ communicated 
to the Connecticut Society of Arts and Science^ 
and since edited for tlie Massachusetts His- 
torical Society*s Collections, by the philok)gisi 
Pickering. 

Jonathan Maxcy was the third President, a 
native of Attleborough, Massachusetts, where he 
was bom in 1768. 

The united terms of the three first Presidents 
were but nine years, during which the College 
had hardly given evidence of its present hnport- 
ance. At this time the Rev. Eliphalet Nott was 
called to its head. The present venerable octo- 
genarian was then in his tliirty-flrst year. He 
wan bom in 1773, of poor parents, in Ashford, 
Connecticut, and his youth had been passed in the 
freoucnt discipline of American scholars of that 
period, acquinng the means of properly educating 
himself by instracting others. He received the 
degree of 'Master of Arts from Brown Univerrftv 
in 1795. He was soon licensed to preach, ana 
established himself as clergyman and prindpal of 
an academy at Cherry Valley, in the state of 
New York, then a frontier settlement From 
1798 to his election to the College he was Pastor 
of the Presbvterian Chnrch at Albany, where he 
delivered a <li««ourse On the Death qfffamiU^ 
which was published at the time, and whidi has 
been lately reprinted. It was an elnonent asser- 
tion of the high qualities of Hamilton, and a 
vigorous attack on the practioe of duelling. The 
tezt,fWmi the prophet Bamneli was a signiiloaiil 
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ono A>r cither branch of the diMxyajMi ** JERni mr$ 

iks might yfalU%r 

The c4mI« {;« on Kott*s ftcoe^ioa had but few 
Rtudents mi^ wa4 p<M>rly eii«U>we(l. It xxm be^an 
to g.tin the former, and the state provided the 
Inttcr by its tm-i of imi, whicli granted a sum of 
two hundred thousand dollari lor \Xa benetit, to 
be dorivcii, howoviTi from tlie proce«Ml:> of certaia 
lotteries srinctioncd for the purpose. Dr. Nott 
turned hii }i.i;inrial nnd bu^ine^s skill to the mat- 
ter, and M'cured a liand;K»tno «ndowtneat for the 
iiutitatioiu 
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In 1854 the finieth annirersfirj of Dr. Kott^s 
presidency was celebrated at Union, at the time 
of Coininencemcnt in July. A large number of the 
graduates assembled, and addrei.>es were delivered 
by the Hon. Jud^re Cunpbell of New York, and 
byPre^iidcnt Wayland of Brown University, who 
pnmounced an academical discourse on the topio 
of The Education Demanded by the People of the 
United States. Dr. Nott himself spoke vnth his 
old eloquence, and yarions speeches were delivered 
at a special meeting of the alnmni. 

The particular influence of Dr. Nott in the ad- 
ministration of the college has been the practical 
torn which he has given to its discipline, in call- 
ing forth the earned manly qualities of his 
pupils, and repressing the opposite proclivities of 
youth. Tliis is a personal influ«»nce for whidi he 
will be ffratcfhlly remembered* 

Dr. Nott^s publications have been chiefly In the 
periodicals and nuwi^papers, and mostly anony- 
mous. Ills Addrewei to Young ifeA, Temper^ 
an/oo Addreatm^ and a collection of Sermons, 
ftre his only published Tolnmes. He has written 
largely on "^ Heat,'' and illnstrated hU theories b/ 
the practical acliieyeroent of the stove bearing his 
name. In the Digest of Patents, tlilrty appear 
granted to him for applicatioDs of heat to steam- 
engines, the economic use of fkiel, Ac In 1851 
the Rev. Lanrans P. Hioikok was appointed Yioe- 
Fkwrident 



Laarens P. Hiekolc was bom In Danbmr, Fidr- 
field co^ Ot., Dooeniber 29, 1798u His lather, £be- 
nezer, was a subi^tantial fanner of strong mind and 
sound Judgment, and of leading influence in the 
town, especially in ecdesinstical mattenu Until 
sixteen, his sou lalwred on the fiurm in summer and 
attended tlie district hchool in winter. He then 
was preftared for college by a noted teacher of tlie 
day. Captain Luther liarriis of Newtown ; enter- 
ing Union, and graduating in 1820. His mind 
was led to the study of tlieology, and he was 
licensed M a pi^acher by the Fair^eld East As- 
sociation in 1822. He preached at Keutown, 
and some years later was the sneoessor to Dr. 
Lyman Ikecher at litchfield. In 1S36 he be- 
came Professor of Theology in Western Reserve 
College, Oliio, and for eight years perfonned 
the intiaontial duties of that po^ In 1844 he 
removed to the Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and in 1852 accepted the Professorship of ICenuL 
and Moral Science, with the Vice-Presidtticy of 
Union College. 

Dcs)n)us of placing mental philosophy on a 
firm basis to supersede partial and fol'^e systems 
tending to infidelity, he pablished in 1850 his 
Rational Piychology. He has also pobliidied a vo- 
lame, Empirical Psyehoioffjf^ or tkoMuman Afimd 
OM giren tA Conseiou$neu, His SjfMtom ^ Moral 
Science was published in 1853 as a college text- 
book. It is mainly divided into two parts, treating 
vf pure morality and podtive authority. Under 
the former are considered personal and relatiFe 
duties to Mankind, and duties to Nature and to 
God ; under the hitter, Qvil, IMvine, and Family 
Government Dr. Hickok has writtra articles in 
the Christian Spectator; the Biblical Bejiosatory^ 
particularly on the i priori and d poiteriort 
proofs of the b«ng of God; and some contribu- 
tions to the Bibliotheea Sam. Various sermons 
on special oeoaHions and college addresses hsT« 
appeared from his pen. 

In tlie list of Pnifeasors of Union appear two 
bishops of the Protestant Efnsoopol Cliurch — Dr. 
BrowTiell of Connecticut, who, a gratloate of 
the college, filled the chairs of Logic, BeUos 
Lettres, aud Chemistry, in diffiuent appointments 
from 1806 to 1819, and the Ru Rev. Dr. Alona» 
Potter,* of Pennsylvania, who was at ^fferoiit 
times Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, and of Rhetoric, from 1822 to 184li. 
Among the older Professors, the Rev. Andrew 
Yates, held the chair of the Latin and Greek Lan. 
guages from 1797 to 1801, and of Moral Philoso- 
phy and Logic for a number of years subsequent^ 
to 1814. The Rev. Thomas Maeanlcy, s gradu- 
ate of the college of 1804, was at first tutor, and 
subsequently for two periods, from 1811 to 1814^ 
and from 1814 to 1822, Professor of Mathematica 
and Natural Philneophy. Hie Rev. Robert Prond- 
fit assumed the Professorship of Greek and Latia 
in 1812, and has now the rank of Emeritus Pro- 
fessor. In 1849 Mr. Tayler Levis was appolniad 
to the PhifesBorship' of Greek Langnags and 

• Dr. PotUr bM OTlea<»d th> iaSif ao» tf Ms ITylionMU W 
tiM MSiWI ChriMan thUmorkf ot his MblMM7Dl5«nS 
Mdby tlM eooTM •fLMUrasea tb« %Tldi«MS of OhttMl 
Anlty, iB which h« bor» a lendtaf pwt la PhihidclpMiLla 
Ml and wlnuv oC 185»-1 Beferalili alMlloa lo^^ 
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Litontnre, his devotion to which is f ufficient to 
stainp tho liigh soholanhip of tho collogw' in tfaii 
deportment. 







Taylor Lewis was bom in Northumberhind. in 
Saratoga county, New York, in 1802. His father 
was an oAicor in the Revolntionary war, and wah 
an honored member of the Cincinnati Society at 
its cliise, when he had passed through its scenes 
and serve<l with distinction in the battles of Mon- 
mouth and Gennantown, at the siege of Fort 
Stanwix, and in the f^tonning of tho redoubts at 
the taiwiiig of CornWallis at Yorlctown. His mo- 
ther was of a Dntch family in Albany, a niece of 
John Tayler, from whom our author derives his 
christian name, for many years Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the state in thedlaysof Tompkms and Clin- 
ton. Mr. Lewis graduated in 1820 at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, in the cl:iss of Judge Kent, Go- 
vernor Seward, and Comptroller John C. Wright. 
He studied law in tlie office of Sanmel A. Foot in 
Albany, in company with William Kent Though 
attracted by the study of such writers as Coke, 
Feame, Blackstone, and Butler, and mnch inte- 
rested in the logical questions of the law of evi- 
dence and real estjite, lie was not at ease with the 
practical conduct of the profession, touching which 
lie had some conscientious scruples. He, how- 
ever, rejecting offers of partnership at Albany, 
pursued the profession in tho retired village of 
Fort HiUer, Washington county, New York, 
where he had sufficient time for reflection, and 
where, at the suggestion of a clerical friend, he 
entered on tlie study of Hebrew tx> fill up tho 
mental vacuum. The new oc4;upation engrossed 
aU bis time and attention. He gave his days and 
nights to Hebrew. Tins led to a close and dili- 
gent study of the Bible in the langnago of the Old 
and New Testament Homer ana Plato followed 
with eqnal sest Six years were devoted to bibli- 
cal and clowical studies, porsued with a scholar's 
unction and a pare love of literature, witli no 
ti^ooglit of Q^iiig the itoret thus oooomulating in 



teaching or composition, or with any prospect of 
leaving tlie huinblo village. Nine years had now 
passed, when it became evident that law or lite- 
rature must be relinquished. The former was the 
readiest sacrifice. In 1833 he married, abandoneil 
the law, and took a cla8>ical school in the viQage 
of Waterford. In 1835 ho went to Ogdensburg, 
St. Lawrence countv, where he reumined two 
years, tlien returned to Waterford, and shortly 
afterwards, through the influence of Mr. Foot and 
his old clasMnate Judge William Kent, was ap- 
pointed Profe>sor of Greek in the University of 
the City of New York. At this time he al>o be- 
came an active writer for tlio higher reviews. The 
Literary and Thcological^ih^ BihUeal KfjHmtary^ 
and others, to which he has continued a frequent 
contributor. His topics have been the relations 
of theology and philosophy, follo\«ing generally 
the ideas of Calvm ; the questions of the day in 
morals, politics^ church and state government, 
and natural science regarded in tlieir religious 
bearing.* 

His special classical studies have been subordi- 
nate to those philosophical discussions. In 1845 
he published a semi-classical, semi-theological 
wtirlc, Plato contra AHieo^^ and he has since pre- 
pared A TrautUtion of Plato's Th&ietetus^ with 
notes and illustrations on its adai»todness to our 
own times. In 1844 he also published a volume 
on The Nature and Ground o/ Puni$hment, 

The discoveries of geology and astronomy^ in 



• A )\%t of tbc?^ Mi»crnan«Anii WritlDini will b« Tihub1« t« 
oar reader*, li offer* uiaoj |}vioU uf rvfervuee wmI sp«clftl 
•••Id* to rcfl^cllon,** 

liiL- Hcrrialn^fif VHiiiL[{v« EcTf Ut^^m : iMtfuTrd tH Oiir)lM|(* 
lun^ li^A Ti»e IkUoTlnff spirit; Fhl IV ta Ka|>r4 t^Krleif, 
J >jirtnifl u t h r4>IU CIS, 1 Mt . Tbr Tme^ I rti a t f i he ^iaX* ■ 1 'of tf r 

WsftlrTftn rnjAf-rplIf, ItlddWtowii, Cotiiie^'tirut, IHft. Tb» 
Hi Me Krrtyihi»|f or NotUbf; KtwTorfc Tl**<*ki;leiU &emt* 
ri-ir^-, IMI. X*iarr, Prtifrrfw, Iiltjif : on A Di*«jnr^ *ni Na* 
ttjtaHsin ; Plil iUiA Ka("p ^^K^iii^, L" b Ion Coll** er*. ISIfl. Ljv- 
fum.— ComMioa ScIichW V^otutUn : Atbtuif ^ihI Troy, JnoimrTi 
iMi. Aiid^ m N*iiar? for i^kih Al^stijf *o(J KHMrbvitrr. iMk 
t^K Uflj-i at Crrailnti, I wo I^Hcturr^; KfW Vorls_ JBiitiatr^ l^aS^ 
Artith* in ftrriftr*^ ^y.— Erynonalftil ^J«le at ^tnifiuf thfl 
Cl3i?*tcj ; Ul fcrnl TUcvl Ktvkw. U?f^ IhS^ Jrtflupnft- of lb* 
C1a.^*!r»; Ul trtd TlacoL ritvltw. Mju-tb, 1^®. KiitumlaEid 
Motalt-Hohrtj: Ul. an J Thtol. Ueilw, iIutK-, 16lS, UtfU-w 
^if X^trtlliolTucri HtLruw Gramnuir ; Jllk K* [v Ahril^ lli4l. 
Jttritif of Nnrdh- liijcr'a llebrtw C*'Jicofd*r;ct ; h\h. I^f^m 
Ai^rll, 1^43, TliH' l^iiriFi* AtirjbQtes as KiiilUttd tn tb* fir*- 
rim P#^iry j Bik Iti \t., Jutj-, 1^4-3, Vrttl^'Pif^f Cnaikio, U** 
tK'T of^ Ainifn WljS^ ]{i<Tj«Wt llujf, lS4Sv Cajti uf Cufi- 
KV.'iice; Atiit^r TV hip Htrlpw. Jtilr, 1P4^ nirmjin lUrbU, 
Art I i Anj^f. Whig Iferkw^ OtU iV**. Uumui liVht*, Art 
J; Atntr Wb1>' Kctkw, Hht^ U45. Th^ CLurcb gi3i'^Uc«T 
Atnirr. Bib. IN Ji. t<^> I'p ) Jim. lU^ fl** tU ^tntc a JErUdflii i 
t\mt'T, fit Tie w. MirrK. IH&, Tii# Kature of iht EiilTctlripi of 
CHtrt^t ; B!U UrfL, Jtiljr, IHt, Uuutafi Jiuik:^, or Oorvm* 
mint a Mittui Po^f r t I* lb. Kip., Jan „ 1647* &«»&d anlck on 
11 M* umc? »iitfi«l ; lilb^ Hi^pLt April. 1WT> Tbp Jllbl* Ertrf- 
iMn? or Knthln^ ; Uib. Rtis Jsriuirjr, 1H\ d^-^lcsd Crtll^ 
e^^m (f>My oir\ ; KnlrkfTltK^ckfT, bF]tL, INt. Ap^KlntifjUf of 
Fnurlii^rlMii ; >Uthr>dUt Qmr. Hi rkw, Jan_ 1S4S. OiaEmfTt; 
Bib. 11* ji. April, IMS. UiWe Klhin; I^JU Ctp,, .ttttir, lh*a, 
A«riin*tnlciil Tli*w* <if lb« AnclDfili; Uib. htn^MMKtH9. 
Scr^nd AtMfrlc cm tlip ftame ; BSb. Ibp.. Juljr, I W. TIm- i*j>lrlt 
of lln: Old Tt»tanwm * lUU Bi-p . .Uuuarf, tST-*. Fj.ttliii^lhf 
tf »Up Bi ^k of Job ; A n di tTif l< I hi loi I ii>c^ M .j, 1 Mfl. &*^iid 
Artkli fill (li4 *&ine : A*^d^*Tvf lHhTtfhiln-oi, Aup,» 1M*» Poll- 
tTmI Tj irf ujU Ion i W htg lit r k *, 1 Md Tlir h* -tik cf V fpTc t ba * 
BTb. Hap., Aniil, IR&V fiitntn f.^t Sntil 1 hlU. Kvti.^ Oct. I^^HX 
rertiw of llkkoki TlAtlonal V^^tihuhieT I AuaciT*r Blbtlo* 
thtcA. Jftn., If-iih fk'Tf^rnl Artltk on llm Mtrrb? ^ AniloT«r BJh^ 
1 latbrtn, A |- rl I, T ^1 . TIiTf P A bi" 11 f dlt k* ftf Mr-d^tti TMortM <i| 
Kd Ileal Iftn; rrlhcitflft iti^Ttt'if, A|>tili1h&]. Kumarynii Attl* 
e\'> In iht lMfirv.rf Wurld. Thfai^uiut tJ Fblo : AfiduMr 
HlblMhrTA, .I'nn., IhM. Ttir Vkllioi't ThM* ; l>i llaH'^r'^ ^'* 
IMuiiiJily fur ijir«>* jrnrK with cma or iwo •^evjiU^^iiL Kumt" 
r«iii JlrtJeW* Ib tba Ka# Yurfc Obwrr^r* 
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tlieir Ti-lntion to the Biblical narratiTc, liave em- 
t>loved iniKti (if liis attention. His work pulv 
li:»hod at S henccUdy in 1855, entitled The Six 
Dayt tif Crtntion; or. Scriptural CMmoIogy^ 
uith the aitrirnt idta of Time* Worlds in ditttinc- 
lion from Worlth of SjKiee^ U a novel and iiblc 
view of tlie sul»joct, displaying dintingaislied phi- 
]ol(»pi''ut rfc*>i*arch and aniinen. 

liosidvs his illustration of thcise and kindred 
topic"* in the more scliola^tic joumala, Pl^>fes^l^«or 
Lcwia h:i^ huMdio*! mo:^t of the great sociiJ, poli- 
tical, and p]iiK»s<mhical topics of the timed in the 
"EditorV Tahle** of Ilarper'e Mngatine^ wlierc 
Ids writings hare exerted a healtliftU and widely 
extended iutiaenoe. 

pROPEs&oB IsAAO W. Jackbon, a graduate of 
thco(»lle^e of 18*26, and since 1831 Profes<«>rof Ha- 
thcmatics and Natural Philosophy, luis ilUistnited 
hii( departiuent by the production of text Ihioks on 
** Conic Sections,*' " Mechanics,*' and ** Optica," in 
which these subjects are digested with ability, and 
presented with new re^searclies by the andior in a 
8tyle of notici^able clearness and precisioiu 

A Profe:%!or8liip of Civil Engineering has been 
held since 1845. by William Mitchell Gille.<pie^ who 
has given to Uie public several works illustrating 
the subject of his iitstnictions. His MantuU <if 
Hoad'Mal'ing has passed tlinmgli a unm1)er of 
editions. In 1861 lie published The Philo9ophy 
of Mfithematie&^ a tranKiution from the French of 
Auguste Comte; and in 1855 The PrineipUi 
and Practice qf Land Surrey ing. An early 
publication from bis pen ai)|>eared in 1845, the 
sketch of a careful tourist, entided Home; as eeen 
hy a Kete Yorker in 1843-4. Mr. Gillespie was 
born in 1816, and ia a graduate uf Columbia Col- 
lege of 1834. 

Tlie College Programme of the "^Ciyn Enoi- 
ncering I>epartinent" sho%vs tliis subject to be 
pursued with a philosophical discrimination of its 
Torious porta, rendering It a general discipline of 
the faculties AS well as a direct avenue to tJio large 
practical business in tlie ooimtiy which must be 
imsed on the sdence. Tlie oonrw commences 
with the second term of the Sophomore year, and 
may Ihi nursncd separately from the classical and 
puivly philosophical atwllea, the pupil receiving a 
flH^clal oertiftoate of tlie prngress which lie may 
I of allowing a parUal 



have made. ThSe i^iitem 



pnr^nlt of the University Course wa« introdnoed 
a9 oarlv as 1882, and inore ftiUy deveU>iied in 
1 849. The students may engage in Tarious studies 
at choice, but must attinid at least three recita- 
tions daily to entitle them to the privilege. 

Mr. Elias Pei^^^ner, Instructor of Moifem LaiK 
guages, lias pnblif^hed a grammar of the Gcnnaa 
language on a philosophical s>*stenL, asnsting the 
English student by first exhibiting to him the re- 
semblances of the two tongues, an assistance whiok 
FtartH him far on the Journey. 

The Tiew of the college buildings which we 
present includes the whole plan, though only one 
half is yet completed. The rest w expeoted to be 
soon accomplisned. 

In 1842, on the 82d July, the fiKt semi-oen- 
tennial anniversary of the oollego was odebnitad 
by a variety of public exercises, indnding ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Joseph Sweetman of tlie daaa 
of 1797, and by the Bev. Alonzo Potter of the 
class of 1818. There was also a dinner of the 
alumni presided over by John C. Spencer, who 
delivered an elofpient siieech on the college, and 
the festivities were well sustained br epei^ and 
song from Bishop Doane, the Rot. J. \v . Brown, 
Alfred B. Street, and other bonoxed eons of the 
iiiatitatioii. 

JOHH E. HOLBBOOK. 
Da. Zqks EnwARne Holbbook, author of Korth 
Ameriean HerpetoUgy and IthtkyoUgy of Se^A 
Carolina, was bom at Beaufort, South Ou^na, 
1795. He became a craduate of Brown Uniyer- 
eity. Providence, Rhode Ishmd, and after taking 
a medical degree in PJiiladelphia, left home to 
pursue his profe^onal studies at the eehoob ef 
Edinburgh and London. Having passed nearly 
two years in ScotUnd and EnglaiM, he prooeeded 
to the continent, whero he sfient two more yean^ 
partly In Germany and Italr, but prindpally ia 
Paris— always occupied in the study of hit p>o» 
fesKioB. 

It wss among the magnltlcent eoDeotions In iStm 
Uttseum of tlie Garden of Plants in Paris theft 
Dr. nnlbrnok began the stodv of natural •histoiT'^ 
to wbii i lie lias since devoted his life. 

In 1823 he retnnied to the United StateSi uA 
In 1824 was elected Professor of Anatomy In tb^ 
Metlical CoUege of the State of South OmltaHL » 
place whioh he stUlholdi. 
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At the time Dr. lIo11>rtK>k andertook the p«b- 
Bcation of his great work u|ion tlie JfepiUm •/ 
Iforik America^ very little was known «f the 
natural lii^toty of these animals in this ytut of 
tlie world, and the difficulties under wlucb he 
labored from want of books and collections can 
hanlly be appreciated now. In fact, he had to 
dear Uic wlii>le Held, n|ion which he has «ncte<l 
a inonuinent which will remain the foondiiion 
of tlint branch of natund history in this couitry 
as I(»njr as science U cultivated. The work i< for- 
ticulany remarkable for tlie clcarnoss and fclneas 
of its descrintions, and tlie total absence (^ va- 
garies ; tlie illustrations are natural and oom^ — 
not a single figure having been m:ule from cead 
specimens, and all are colored fruin life. Of late 
Dr. Ilolbrook has been devoting his attentSoa to 
a work on tlie fishes of the southern sta*::*, of 
which tliree numbers have been published, wlilch 
will nndoubtedlv maintain the high rank of lua 
previous scientihc labors.* 

HABIA BBOOKB. 

Maria del* Occidents, to adopt her poeticaS i'-^is:' 
nation, was the descendant of a family of VcUh 
origin. Her grandfather had settled ni Chirk'S- 
town, Massachusetts, before the Rcvulnti'X.ary 
war. He was a man of we:dth, and built u<ere a 
fine house for his residence, from which Ur was 
driven when the town was burnt by the Lrlilsh. 
He I'etipetl to Modford, where hi-* praiiddaivii^-r, 
Maria Gowen, was bom ab..ut 17'J5. Her Litlicr 
w:v3 a man of literary cultivation, and eiij<*Tiil the 
intimacy of the profcs-orH of Harx'ard,* which 
doubtle^s lent its influence to tlie tastc:» c-f the 
young poetess who, before her ninth yeiiT. bad 
committed to memory ])as.<ages from Coini^ und 
Cato and the ancient cla^^sics. The 1<k« «' her 
fatlier^s property was followed by his de:*:^, and 
with these broken fortunes, at the age of fourteen 
she became engaged to a merchant of Bo^Uml^ who 
])rovided for her education, and on its oomjiCetion 
married her. Mercantile disaster suooeedtid a fv w 
years of ]>rosperity, and a life of poverty hrA re- 
tirei nent followed. The wife turned her thoc^its 
to poetry and wrote, at the age of twenty, an oo- 
tosyOabfc poem in seven cantoii, whi(*h wa* never 
printed. In 1820 she published a small r^xanie, 
Jvdit\ Esther ^ and other Poetm; by a Ltrer of 
the Fine Arts; in which she struck a new and 
peculiar view in American ix>etr}\ Coucc^irated 
and musical in expression, with equal fttiee and 
delicacy of imagination, it was an eulio of the 
refined graces of the noble old school of English 
poetry of the seventeentli oentuiy, in a new world 
in tlie nineteenth. 

In 1828 the husband of Mrs. Brooks diaS^ when 
she took up her residence with a relative lo Cuba, 
where she speedily completed the first esr^to of 
ZCfhiely or the Bride oj Seten^ which wsei pub- 
lished at Boston in 1825. Tlie five nmlning 
oantoa were written in Cuba. The death of her 
unde, a planter of the island, who left her hit 
property, gave her a settled f noome. She rKomed 
to tiie United States and lived in tlie ntighbor- 
Uood of Dorttnonth College, where her soa, now 
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Captain Brooks of the United States Anny, was 
pursning his studies — the library of the institution 
supplying materials for the notes to her poem 
which she wa3 then revi>ing. In 18;)0 she ao- 
comjianied her bn»tlier to Paris. In London she 
saw Wa-hiiigton Irvinj;, then attached to the le- 
gation, who eiicoui-aged her in the pro<luctioii of 
the poem. AVitli Souihcy, who warmly admired 
her poctic:d i)owers, and with whom she had held 
a corrcs]>oiidciice from America, she p.i!>sed tlie 
spring of 1831 at Keswick. ZopliiOl was left in 
his hands for publication ; and the proof slicets 
had been corrected by him when it appeared from 
the press of Kennett, a London pubtihher, in 
1838. 

Southey, In the Doctor, ha^ pronounced Maria 
del* Occidente *Mhe most impa<sioiied and most 
imngi native of all |K)etesses.^** If any one hai 
since risen to divide the honor it is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning; otlierwihC Mrs. Brooks standi 
alone in one of the most refined and difficult pro- 
vinces of creative art Z6phiel, or the Bride of 
Seven, is an ex()ui^ite tale of an exiled Jewish 
maiden in Media, surrounded by the agencies of 
the spiritual world of demons, under tlie i-peeial 
influence of the fallen angel named in the Utle^ 
and is evidently founded on the story, in the book 
of Tobit in the Apocr}i>ha, of Sara the daughter 
of Raguel in Ecbatane, a city of Media, who '* was 
reproached because she had' been married to seven 
liusbands, whom Ahmodeus, the evil spirit had 
killed, l*efore thev had lien with \\ex. KghL 
the maiden, is all tliat exquisite beauty, grace, ana 
tenderness can combine together in youtlifhl wo- 
roanliood — and though mostly |ins(<ive in ihehtoi% 
her character and imago are identified to: lie mind 
with distinctness. ZdphiOl, w*ho is in the plaoe 
of Asmodeni, to the oriental re|ircsentadve of 
Apollo, 

a spirit sometimes 111 ; Irak ere 
He fell, a heaf eiily angel 
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At this poem Km b«« obJ«t^ to, tboogh ^ tTJilirg^w, wSw -d - 
wiiluuit any su.r,cK lit r^^ for ol-contT in Uie ; Forl-jjj^b^j, b^^ 
aarraiivc, wo may cit* for the i^wkr't conv^ , i^-4ppk— — 4.,— jif^i 
iiicnco a neat analysii of U»e plot wbicli apptared 
In a c^>uUii«l»orary review in FraiMrs Mag-^n*. 

7/.-hicl. a i^illon anqel. f€<a a Ilebrtw maid, and 
fill, na-ionalrlv in »ov« with her. at the ti.o« that 
l,cr ilureut* wi^ her to marry a |>owerful anJ haujl- 
^ i.e Mode, by LAiiie MeU^ who had woa tli« oLJ . 
,*oplc-» utbniralioii by hi* skill in archery, exerle. I 
on the oooH ion of n vicliiDHlova escaping from tae 
ulur us the Hebrew couple were about to |>erfonn a , 
fcacritkc Meloi ju^t ilitn httpjHf.i.iK to pasa. let fly ' 
an orruw.mrid nuilcJ t'lC fug.live to • tree. Ue u 
accepted ru the drtu-litcr's luvcr. in fpite of her avei^ 
sioiL lie cuter» the chamber where the tt awaiting 

him: 



But er« be T*U with ha»t.% conld drmw J*^ 
His t.rul.Ured b«ll ai.d M-.-l.-Cs-^rrad loJeU, 

lie fcioplr-a groMi wm h*iud— Ik KA»p«d ud itn 

Ijow by the couch of bcT wb« wMowrd Ut, 
ll.r iTory Land* cun\uMv« cJa>pcd ls» l***?*"]! 

Bui larWin:: iK»wer lo move. And wb«n twM aj« 
A wKl bUiik cor^ WM aU ef UcIm thrm. 

Sanliuft, the king of Media, aends for Melea, who 
httd been \xU ambassador to Babylon: •«*«^*J> »• ^^^ 
after him, and his corpse u found. The old Hebrew . 
couple, and their daughter EgK are brougiit pn- 
•oner* to Sanliu*, and Ujc latUr de«5ribe» the manner I 
of Moles' death, and the circumsUnce of her being . 
haunted bv a spirit This u taken for li»e raving uf i 
her unsettled train, alt!. on gh ahe U detained lu the . 

r^loce, 08 the king has become enamour* I of her. 
iaspes. one of the nobles, fearful that tgja waj in 
po*4, ion of a.>me deadly art by which Males fell, 
nnd which ahe might try upon Sardioa. disMia.lcs the 
king from approaching her; and Alc«stca is detuned 
to visit her during tlie night Ue u killeJ by the 
■amc un!»een hau.L Sar.lms now offers a high re- 
ward to Jiim who wiU unravel the myjtcrv. Then 
steps forward another noble: he was bold, and de- 
■eended firom some god. 

Ha came, and ilret explored wlih tnw^ Wade; 

But *oon ai h« •pproach.-d the faul bride. 
Opened tbc UTrac«-door, and half lu shada 

A forid, a* of a mortal, n-eiovd U> gUdo ; 
He flew to strike ; but Uffling utill tba blow, . 

And Mill ncodliig frum the chamber for. 
It lored hin oa ; and in the morning, low 

And bloodjr lajr the form. 

All is dismay at the court Rough old Fliilomart 
next claims permission to expose the trick. He en- 
ters the chamber, while his armed eompanions sur- 
round every avenue without, to prerent the escape 
of any fugitive: The precaution was vain, as Egla 
lay awaiting in bed the rough soldier. She heard 
Philomars' List struggle, and the suffocating noise of 
the lengthened death-paiig. The next adventurer 
was Rosanes, who sliared the same fate. Altheetor, 
tlie fiivouritc of Sardius, and his youtliful musician, 
now falls ill with excessive love for Egla ; his passion 
IS discovered, and the king aUows him to make the 
ottempt which had proved fistsl to so many. 

Toochinc bis foldea teip ts arahida sweeJU^ 
Entered tha youth, so peneiTa. pala. and fUr; 

AdTaiicod resMCtful to the vtriirln's fcet , ^ 
And, l4»wl7 Vaading down, mads taaafai ^tftoaes than. 

tXU perfbme soft Ms cantle aeeants raaa, 
And sweetly thrtllad tba <llded roofalMiff ; 



His warm davotad soul do tenor knows 
And tnith aad leva land fcrvov to his son^ 




imynnarl 

• Snini 1 la merer, make ma M*J^f*!^ 
The hxU'fa\ cau«, oTtbl* kind bcincsi 
U nlij kill mr llr*tl— He Uvesr-ha d«r 
fbSi wUt not Waaf-hadiawafcb hi 

Btin Hres Althivtor :-«in ■■r«*^.««J^_. 

One liAnd o er hH falln Ivra; b«t all hUaodI 
Is 1o»t-pir*n up ;-4k- fola wwiJJ turn to^^ 

But manot tarn. Mtwloed. Mow, all that il 

Tbrwirh ercry vein, and thripad Mch sepoiate i 
mm5*'f onW not have told.— all woaadandc— 

In b.. r while arnis and hair. Ah I cm they serra 
To sara him f— *' What a sea aC awaaur— ha fmpad. 

But 'Iwa* d^Urht :— aoond. fVafranoe. all w*ra bfrathiD' 
^tlH »mvi.»-.l ihe tran«port. " Let me k»ok and 

He Mshod (wUMial MuHrf his lip eawrealhlagX 
*•! dto— bat ask no more," ha said aadaaio. 

sun by her arms «pportad-lawa^-lafwsj— 

As by toa sl*vp oppreMed; bO calm, ao mt-^ 
He rosu-d on tho purple lop'striad iaar. 

It saerowian aagal W tapodag thara. 

Zophiel, in despair at not haTing elitained E;glnlB 
love, flies to tlie palace oT Gnomes under the sen» 
following the guidance of Phraerion (Zephyrus), to 
obtain a draught which shall perpetuate life and 
youth in Egla. With diffieolty they obtaitt it, boi 
only on condition of Uking back to the Gnome king 
in return a mortal bridei Bnt as they are retaming 
from their atrange expedition, a tremendous storm 
occurs, in which ZAphiel leU fall the e^r eontatning 
the drops of life. He and his eompanion reaeh the 
Libyan Und, and the former is met by Satan himsdi; 
who demands of him the relinanisliment of the hand 
of Egla, as he is enamoured of her; but Z6phiel re- 
fuses, and defies his power, when the aapenor fiend 
makes him feel it, and denonnees destmction to his 

The morning snn diseoTCis Helon and Hariph, a 
young man and hb aged guide, oa the banka of the 
Tigris. The former is sorrowful, in eonseqnence of 
n dream of the preeeiling crcntitg. when Hartph 
gives him a box of eameol, aa a preservative from 
evtt; for In the hoar of imminent danger he waa to 
bum the contents. On proceeding. Uiey eome upon 
Zameia and her guide; an aged man,overspent with is- 
tigiie, and in utter destitation- Zameia had been mar- 
rid tooneof themaffiiatesof Babykm; bat during the 
performance of the nghUofMyUtla(the AwyrianVe- 
uus) slie meets Meles, on an embassy at Babylon from 
Media, and falls desperately in love. During her 
husband's absence on another embassy she freonentiy 
sees Meles, and indulges her guilty passion ; hot the 
Mc Je, however, leaves her, and returns to his own 
country. The impassioned woman resolves to sett 
him tlirough the worid. Hdon and Hariph rdieve 
her. She finds her way io the bower of ^gl^ andm 
on the point of stabbing her to the heart, as the mnr- 
deress of Meles, when Helen and hb oompanioa 
arrive to rescue her. Thb they effect Zameia djsn 
from exce» of passion; Helon b wedded to Egln^ 
being the husband predestined for her ; Hanph Paanm 
out to be the archangel Raphael, who Mwws th* 
pmr. and bids the lost spirit Zdphiel to mdnlgena 
h^c 

The oapabi1itl«s of thb ooUine in a trae poci^ 
hands are manifesti but no one who has not read 
the poem with car»-«Dd wboeTer reads tt ohm 
wOl be apt so to nad it agidn and agria— o apqo 
Jostice to thepority, sweetness, varied, and fci«* 
of the versification, and the warm pss4onala nm^ 
tnre which, without axaggerstion or appswi oi 



effort, tnterpenetrstes ev«7 portion of 
Is no Tulgarity In Uia fitto of thaloveia. 
seam to die wortld^ in tU nobia saasa of 
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a»d beantj. Tlie ])iire maiden wdks nnscotliod 
mmiilst tbi'^e dcsjierate fires. One dmrnied inci- 
dent of E&stcni roiuance 6Uocee<ls another, with 
sentiment and description of nature blended with j 
a certain coc»I $:|iirituul broatli of the peace which 
tempers the llniiKS of ])a.<i<ion burning throogh it. ; 
Tlie imu^'ry »ii<] ideas liave been so thorooglilj ( 
fused in the wriur s mind, and come forth so na- \ 
turally in tlie S'inipio verses, tliat we wcMdd not 
su<pect the deep study and cobtly eUboration of 
the work, which it is faid was written over seven 
times, were we not reminded of these tilings by 
the learne<l qootntious in the admirably written 
notes which canr us to Oriental^ Cla&dc, German, 
and Frendi sources.* 

Ketuniin^ to America from England, Mrs. 
Brooks re>ided for a time at West Point, where 
her son, now an otBcer in the United States army, 
wn»: stationed at the Military Academy as Assist- 
ant Pix>fessur, and afterwards at Govemor^B Inland, 
New York. 

In 1843 fhe had printed for private circulation 
a prose romance, Idamen^ or the Vale of Vurnvrij 
wnich, under a disguise of fiction, embodies the in- 
ddents of her career with much fine poetical de- 
KSiption and philosophical reflection. At the 
dose of the year she returned to her home in 
Cuba, A luxurious tropical residence, continuing 
to cultivate her poetic faculties in the production 
of some minor poems, and the planning and par- 
tial composition of an epic entitle<], Beatriz^ tho 
Belated of Columhvs, It was her habit, says her 
correspondent, Dr. R W. Griswold, " to finish her 
shorter pieces and entire canto.s of longer poems, 
before committing a word of them to paper.** 
Her Ode to th4 Vcparted was written in 1843. 
Her death occurred at Matanras November 11, 
1845.t 

wui MjEErnio nr ras «>ots or AOACiAft-noM afimiau. 
Sephora held her to her heart, the while 

Grief hod its wav ; then saw her gently laid. 
And bade her, ki«Aing her blue eves, beguile 

Slumbering, the fervid noon, ller leafy bed 

Breathed forth o'erpoweriog sighs; increased the 
heat; 

Sleepless had been the night ; her weary sense 
Could now no more. Lone in the still retreat, 

Wottuding the flowers to sweetnees more intense 

She sank. Tlius kindly Nature lets our woe 
Swell till it bursU forth from the o'eifran^t 
breast; 
Then draws an opiate from the bitter flow. 
And lays her sorroviiig ehild soft in tiie lap of 
rest 

Kow an the mortal maid lies {nMent; 
Save one sweet cheek, whieh the eool velvet turf 



• The iHit«8 of Z^Mvl were writtan Mine In Cabs, wime ta 
Caoeda. Mine at llanoTcr, United Statva, eome at ParK nd 
tbe Ivt at KeAwtck, England, ander tbe kind eDeemfafrement 
of Robert Botitber, £»<|. ; and near a window wblcb overlooks 
tbe benotlflil lake Dvrwent, and tbe finest ^ronpa ef tlioao 
moantalna which encircle eonnietelv tbat cbarmlnit Talley 
where the OreU winds orer lU l«d of einui pebMea^ leokSnff 
aa clear aa dew.—-if vCAor^e J^Vi^ 

t ▲ Blof!rapb1eal akotcb oT Mie. Braoka, with m vmipp^ «r 
her peema. appeared to the Soothem Uteiarj M eeseniter for 
Angnat, 1889. GrlswoM, to whom the pablle la tndebltfd Ibr 
tlie pobMcfttkMi of feveral of her minor nnetna te OrafutwC^ 
Miagatintt, hoe addnl aons taUMMtaff partkvlsis la Ml Fe* 
aulsfMiisfApMriss. "^ 



Had touched too nade, though all with blooms 
besprent, 
One soft arm pillowed. "Whiter than the surf 

That foanis against the sea-rock looked her neck 
By the dark, glo««y, odorous alirubs relieved, 

Ihat close inclining o*er h<'r, seemed to reck 
TVliat 'twas they canopied ; and quickly heaved. 

Beneath her robe's white folds and axare xone, 
llcr heart yet incomposed ; a fillet through 

Peeped eoflly azure, while with tender moan. 
As if of bliss. Zephyr her rii glcti- blew 

Sportive; about her neck their gold he twined ; 

Ki:>^ed the soft violet on her temples warm. 
And eyebrow judt eo dark niiglit well define 

Iti dezile arch; throne of expreftsiou's charm. 

As ilie vexed Ca«pian, Uiough its rage be past. 
And the blue smiling heavens swell o*cr in pcaee, 

Sliook to the centre by the recent blast, 

Heaves on tumultuous still, and hath not power 
tocease; 

So still each little pulse was seen to throb, 

Thongh passion and it» pain were lulled to rest ; 

And ever and anon a piteous sob 
Shook tlie pure arch expansive o*er her breast 

Save that, a perfect peace wa», sovereign, there 
0*er fragrance, sound, and benuty ; nil was omte; 

Only a dove bemoaned her absent phere. 

Or fainting breezes swept the slumberer^s lute. 

KLA AT TKB BAXQUR OF SASDITS— raOX TUB SAM& 

But Kpla this refused them ; and forbore 
The folded turban twined with msny a string 

Of poms ; and, as in tender memory, wore 
Her country's smipler garb, to meet the youthftil 
king. 

Day o*er, the tai^k was done ; the meltxn|[ hues 
Of twilight gone, and reigned tlie evening gloom 

Gently o'er fount and tower; ehe could refuse 
Ko more; and, led by slaves, sought the fisir ban- 
quet-room. 

With unassured yet graceful step advancing; 

The light vemiillion of her cheek more warm 
For doubtful modesty ; while all were glancing 

Over the strange attire that well became sadi 
form. 
1V> lend her space the admiring band gave way ; 

The sandals on her silvery feet were blue ; 
Of saffron tint her robe, as when youn^ day 

Spreads softly o*er the heavens* and tints the trem* 
bling dew. 
light was that robe, as mist; and not a gem 

Or ornament imi>edes its wavy fold. 
Long and profuse ; save that, alx>ve its hem, 

'^as'broideredwith pomegranate-wreath,ingoll 

And, by a silken cincture, broad and blue 
In shapely guise about the waiat confined* 

Blent with the curls that, of a lighter hue. 
Half floated, waving in their length behUid; 

The other half, in braided tresses twmed. 
Was decked with rose of pearls* and aapphlrca 



Arranged with euHoiis skill to imitata 
The sweet acacia's bloaranis ; fust as Uva 

And droop those tender flowers in natural state; 
And so the trembling gema seemed sensitive; 

And pendant, sometimes tiraeh her neck ; and thera 
Seem shrinking from its softness as aliva. 

O'er her arms flower-white, and round, and bart» 
Slight bandelcto were twined of eoloiirs Ave ; 
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Like littU nuiibov* M^mlj OB tkoM anm; 

None of th»t court had te^n th« like before; 
Sufi, frag run If bright^— •o much lik« heaven ker 

It vcAree could teem idoUtrj tT ador^ 

He who beheld her hand forf^t her fhr«; 

Vet in tliat (a«*e wm all bei^de forgot; 
Aii^I he, mlio lu »he went, beheld h«r pac«. 

And locks prufune, had laid, ** nay, turn Ui«« noL* 

Pincfd on a banquet-couch bo»ide the kinK, 
'Mid many a ^|ulrkling guet>t uo eye forbore; 

But, like their dartA, the warrior-|»rince< flin:^ 
Such look* a« fteeined to pierce, aud fcaa her o'er 
and o'er : 

Xor met alon'* Uie f(i»rt of lip und eyo— 

Charm*, but not rare : — the gazer i4em and cool. 

Who hoiii;ht but faiiltts nor fault or eiK>t c<»uhl ^|>y; 
lu every limb, joiut, reiu, the maid was beauiiluL 

Save that her lip. like fome bod-bur»tiDg flower. 

Ju«t Morned the b<mn<U of symioetry, p«rcluuic€. 
But by itit ra<>hnea« piined an ad<led power; 

lleiglittiii.ig perfection to luxariaaee. 

But thnt va« only when she smiled, and when 
Djx-iolved th' inteuM ez|>re:vKion of her eye; 

And h td her Snirit-love fir»t seen her then 
lie liad not doubted her mortality. 

jfOBxixe smnjcar— raoM tbb iam& 

flow beauteous art thou, O thou morning sun!~- 
Tlie old man, fevhly tottering forth, aduiirea 

As much thy beauty, now life's dream is done, 
As when he moved exulting in Iiis firec 

Tlie infant strains his little arms to catch 
The rays that glance about his silken hair; 

And Luxury hang^ her amber lamp^, to match 
Thy face, when turned away from bower and 
palace fair. 

Sweet to the lip, -the draught, the blushing fhiit; 

Music iind perfumes mingle with the soul; 
IIow thrills tlie kiss, when feelii.g's voice is mutel 

And light and beauty's tints enhance tlie whole. 

Yet each keen sense were dultiess but for thee: 
Thy roy to joy, love, virtue, genius, warms ; 

Tliou never weariest: uo inconstancy 

But comes to |)ay new homage to thy charma 

How many lips have sun^ thr praise, how long I 
Yet, when his slumbenng harp he feels thee woo^ 

Tlie pleasured bard pours forth another song. 
And finds in thee, like love, a theme for ever new. 

Thy dark-eyed daughters come in beauty forth 
In thy near reahna; and, bke their auow-wreatlM 
fair. 

The bright-haired youths and maidens of the North 
Smile in thy colours when thou art not there. 

Tis there thou bid'st a deeper ardour glow,* 
And higher, purer reveries oompletest; 



* It hss be? n ctm-ntnf believed that •* the eold In clime are 
euM In tloti*]," ^'11 lULH on examlnstloo would, I am convlDeed, 
be ronnd i*f*^'i->itftf utUru4; at least. In tbik^ climates near 
the cquAior. h l'^ ii« • e that most cold-blooded aiilmsK such 
u tbo ti»rtii[«?. xha ^< rprnt, and varloos tribes of beaotlfbl la- 
kcKtr^ fimud l^i tlin |rreAt«ftt ^rfectlon. 

F*T^T in<^t*f>^> p ur delirium or suicide, oeeaidoned bj tks 
li.\^U.Ti or Uivr, v.vmKI perhaps, be <lMind wttbin tbe tropics 
ilisn in tt>e otLi r d) rlftons of lbs cartb. Natare. la the eoldor 
rejdont, appears to bav« irlTsn an Innate warmth and enemr 
proportionate to thoao eftirta, which the i>everlty of the ele- 
mcDU and the namerooi waaU which they create, keep eoa* 
tinaallj In demand. 

TboM who Hve. Si It were, wider the hnmedfaite prwieetfcia 
ef tho •!iB..hav« iHtte need of Internal Ursa. Their blood Is 
eool sad this; sad ttvlag whei« eveiythlag Is soft aad flattar- 



As dnipa that farthest from the i 

Kefining all tha way, from springs the i 

Ha|4T. sometimos, spent with the sleepless nighty 
boiiis wretch impass toaad, from sweet mmin^a 
breath. 

Tarns his hot brow and nckens at thy light; 

But Nature, aver kiad, soon haab or givai him 



Day, in melting purple <3jrin^ 
Blo!^(om5, all aruund me sighing 
Fragrance, from the IQies strayug; 
Zephyr, with my rii.glcU ]ilayin^ 

Ye but waken mv distrcm: 

I am sick of looeunaaa 

Thoo, to wliom I love to hearken. 
Come, ere night aromnl me datlcen ; 
Though thy softness but deceive me. 
Say thou'rt true and 1*11 believe thee; 
Veil, if ill, th^ sooTs iatant^ 
Let me think it innocentl 



Save thy toiling, tpare thy tr 
All I a*K is friendship's pleasu 
Let the shining ore he darkling. 
Bring no gem m lustre sparkling; 

Gifts and gold are naught to ma ; 

1 would only look oa Uieal 

Tell to thee the high-wrought lading. 

Ecstasy but in revealing; 

Paint to tliee the deep sensation. 

Rapture in participation. 
Yet but torture, if comprest 
In a lone uufrianded breast 



Ab««nt still! Ah! oomeaudblami 
Let tliese eyes again caress thee. 
Once, in caution, I eould fly thee: 
Now, I nothing could deny thee; 
In a look if deatli there be. 
Come, and I will gaze on thoe! 



JOSEPH BODMAV DRAKEL 

JosEFH KoDMAX Drakb w.ts bom ia the city of 
New York, August 7, 179S. Uis father died 
while he was quite young, and the fiuiuly had to 
contend with adverse drciunstance^ There were 
four children, Joseph and three sisters— Loiiisa| 
Millioent, and Caroline, of whom the last shared 
in his poetic suH^eptibility. Drake obtained a 
good edncation, and stndied medicine nnder Dr. 
Nicholas Romayne,wbo was strongly attached to 
his yoong papiL He obtained his degree, and 
shoilly niter, m October, 181d, inarried Sarah, 
the daughter of Henry Eckfbrd, a eonnezioa whidi 
phu:ed him in affluent cireamstancea. After his 
iiuirriage he vi^nted Eorone with his wife, and his 
relative, Dr. De Kay, who had also married a 
daughter of Eokford, and who was subsequently 
known to the poblic as the author of a volume of 

Inff to tbs scnsM. tt Is sot nrprMfHr that their thoQiAts aridoas 
wsnder flu* beyoad whst tkeir biiSbH eyes esa look apoa. 
Tboueh swmetloicii sut^t to Tiolent Au «C jealoaqr. ^ 

C morally psM off wfthoat IsaTlne raoeh mfret or r " 
hind, sod say eUM^r obivcl M" 
would Bot ICO flir to seek h\ won 
Tslasbl«totkemaitbe«neVM>t Sochof tkcmsssrse 
are rstber so from lBd«4caee, than from say depth ef i 
msnt or eonvlctloa of execHenee. **The tamn who n' 
(Mys Boossran) Is suMNister oat of the ordrr of aetaio.* 
DstlTss of sll troplesi rssloBt mlfdit bo hrouirht Ibrwi 
proof of his nmsritoa: ihsy never look at rsaioio rseok^ or 
enter Into rrflntnl spccahtliiiis; atid y«*t, are ■adoabl«<AT Isan 
«Bhai>Mrthsa any ether ef the tahsbitsats ef enrtkr-^'ils ^ 

VH9 aHHA^^^ 



rine modi rofret or nalMipBine— 
I falllns In their way (ftn* thcy^ 
vooJd Trry sooa boeom^ Jait aa 
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Tnvelft in Turkey, aiid of the zoological portion 
of the Natnnd History of New York. His heidth 
failing at this time, he visited New Orleans in 
tlie winter of 1819, for iu reooverv. He returned 
to New York in the s'priiig, fatally smitten with 
consumption, and died in Uie fallowing autumn, 
on the 21st September, 1820, at the age of 
twenty-five. He is buried in a quiet, rural spot, 
at Uuuf 8 Point, Westchester county', in the neigh- 
borhood of Uie island of New \ ork, where he 
pas&ed some of his boyish years with a relative, 
and where the memory of his gentle manners and 
winning ways still lingers. A nionument con- 
tains a simple inscription of his name and age, 
with a couplet from the tributary luies of Hol- 
Ifick:— 

None knew him but to lore him, 
Kor named him but to praise. 

Drake was a poet i n his boyhood. The anecdotes 
preserved of his early youth show the prompt 

■ . ' " ••?•« 




kindling of the ima^nntion. His first rhymes 
were a conundrum, which he peri>otrate«l when 
he was scarcel v five. When he was but seven or 
eight years old, he was one day punished for 
some childisih offence, by impristmmcnt in a por- 
tion of tlie garret shut off by some wooden oara, 
which had originally inchwed the place as a wine 
duset. His sisters stole nn to witness his suffer- 
ing condition, and found him pacing tlie room 
with something like a sword on his shonlder, 
watching an inconpnons heap on the floor, in the 
diaracter of Don Qufeote nt his vigils over the 
armor in the chnruh. He called a boy of his 
acquaintance, named O^car, "little Fingal;^ his 
ideas from lH)oks thus early seeking living shapes 
before him In the world. In the same spirit, ths 
child listened with great delight to the stories of 
an old lady about the Revolution. He vronid 
identify himself with tlie ioene, and once, when 
hs had civcn lier a verv energetic account of a 
bttUad which bs bad read, upon her remarking it 



was a touffh story, he qnickly replied, with a deep 
sigh : " Ail I tM had it tough enough that day, 
ma^anL" 

As a poet, " he lisped in num1)or!s for the num- 
bers came.** He wrote Tht Jfocking^Blrd^ the 
earliest of his poems which has been preH*rved, 
when a mere boy. It shows not merely a happv 
facility, but an unu>usil oonscioiir^uess of the imi- 
tative facnlty in young piK'ts. A ]x>rtion of a 
ptKMH, The Piiut and the Pre^nt^ which furnishe<l 
the ciuicluding passage of Leon in the i»ublir.hed 
volume, was communicated to a friend in MS. 
when the author was about fonrtoen. On his 
£uroi>ean tour in 1818, ho nddre&*<('d two lonar 
rhyming letters to hii> friend Halleck— one dated 
Dumfries, in M:iy, in the measure of Death and 
Dr. Hornbook, and in English-Scotch ; the other, 
dated Ir^'ine, in the Siime month, mostly on Burns, 
in tlie eight-:iyllable iambic 

On his return home to New York, he wrote, In 
March, 1819, the first of the famous Croakers, the 
verses to Ennui^ which he sent to the Evenins 
Po^t, and which Coleman, the editor, announced 
to the public as " the production of genius and 
taste.** The auth<»rshiu was for a while kept 
secret. Drake communicated it to Ilalleck, who 
Joined his friend in the series as Croaker, Jr., and 
they mostly signe<l the contribution*, aftcrvvards. 
Croaker & Co. Of the thirty or more poems of 
which tlie whole series was composed, Drake 
wrote nearly one half, including 77/« American 
Flag, whicli ai>i>eared among them. 

Tliough tl)o poems have not been acknow- 
ledged by eitlicr autlior, and the nublic is of 
course soniewhat in the dark as to tiiese anony- 
mons eflusicms, yet the mystery has been pene- 
trated by various knowing perMns of good 
memories and skilled in local and i)olitical gossip 
—of tlte result of whose labors tlie following is, 
we believe, a pretty accurate statement. 

The Croakers, published in tlie Evening Post, 
appeared in rapid succession in one season, begin- 
ning with tlie lines bv Drake, to Ennui, March 
10, 1819, and ending Julv 24, with The Curtain 
Conversation by Hullecic, that pleasant appeal 
of Mr». Dash, since includetl among his poems 
under tlie title ^Domestic Happiness.** Thefbl* 
lowing Croakers have been attributed to Drake: 
^^ On Presenting the Freedom of the City in a 
Gold Box to a Great General;** '*The Secret 
Mine sprung at a late Supper,** an obscure local 
political Bc]uib, of temporary interest ; ^ To Mr. 
Potter, the Ventriloquist,** who is supposed to be 
employed in the State Legi>1uture, promoting a 
confusion of tongues among the memoers in tnal^ 
d-prapot 8i>eoches ; the first ^* Ode to Mr. Simpson, 
Manager and Purveyor of the Theatre,** — ^pleasant 
ffossip about Woodworth, Coleman, Mrs. Barnes, 
Miss Leesngg who afterwards became Mn. 
Haokett, and others: "^The Battery War,** • 
sketch of a fonsotten debate in Tammany; ^ To 
John Minshull, Esq., Poet and Playwright, who 
formerly resided in Maiden-lane but now absoit 
in EngUmd.** a pleasant satire, lifflit and effective, 
upon a meianonoly poetaster of tiie times; ths 
lines to John Lang, Esq., 

In thee, immortal JjMg I have all 

The sifter grsees meV— 
Thou statesman I sage I and '^sditoi^ 

Of the Kew Yorit GaasCtai 
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th« •* Abfttrtct of iht Sorpi>on-Goncnir» Report,'' * 
and, perlia|j«*, lli€ line* ** Sunro^Mi-GcJicral" hiin- . 
pelf — hilling olF Dr. MilcliiH « olivioiis peculiar!- ' 
tiiM la the fmiaieU iiiAnner; '*To — ^ ■ 

£•>).," a lc:;a1 frioiid, who U inviU'd from liis law 
books to *' iho fvu^t of rv-aNon and t!io duw of R>al j 
of the wits;"^ an '* O.le to Impudence,*' which | 
cxprc>M.M UiM iHMicfit and dcH;;lit of |iayin^ debU | 
in iicr-*)!):!! br.i<«« in prvforcncj Ui the a^ul gold 
and ^ilvcr currency; an *'0.le to Fanmhi," with 
a KHtn|iso of tlie re^junu!* of an e.i»y loun;;cr 
RMMii t!ic city ; iho *' OK* to binmn Dcwitf, £>]., 
Surwyor-0/ns.*ra1," to ulioin it np[H'aritlic public 
is indclttcd for thoM) clt>«ic fchcitic'i in the nuui- 
in-' of our rural town 4 l'oini»cy, Ovid, Cic-ru, 
Muulius and t!io like; " To On taker, J r^"* in c«»ui- | 
iilimjnt to his a<* tciale llall^tk, — with wImmii the | 
ho:iori nf tht; whole, for wit and feentiuieuK^ are 
fairly dividcL 

T!io Ciili'rit Fay nro^e out of a conrer'Ation in 
the suiiiiiier uf 1819, in which Dnike, Do Kny, 
CcK»pcr the novelist, and Hallc<'k wero S|>cakiog 
of the Sottish vtrca-ns and their a<l:iptation to 
the urtes of |>ojtry hy their nntncrouH romantic 
ai'^'»ciatiim3. C.M;>er and Halleck iiminUiined 
that our own rivcri furni^ihed no »ucU capabi- 
lities when Drukv*, as usual, took tlie opjioMte 
side of the ar^aineut; and, to make hU pi^itiou 
jr..H>d, pradiiLvd in three day* The Culprit Fay. 
Thescjne is laid in tho Hi;;!ilands of the Hudson, 
hut it U iioiicoaMo that tlie chief as-^ociations 
cKij tired up relate to the 8;ilt water; the |K>et 
drawing his in-^iti ration from his faiuiliar haunt 
on tho S.Mind, at Hum's PoinL* 

The CuWrit Fay is a ikk-io of exiiui>ite fancy, 
fillei with a va^t a'(«c.iihl:i;;o of vitaJized poetical 
Ima;;?* of earth, air and wat.-r, which c^mie 
thnMi;;ing umm the reader in a tumalt of yoathfol 
crjaiive ecstasy. We cannot KUjipj^ this poein 
t » have been written otherwir>e Umn it was, io a 
sudden brilliant Ha-h of the iniaJ, under Uie 
auspices of tho fairest associations of nataral 
scjnory and human loveliness. No churl could 
have worked so generously, prodi^lly bestowing 
p:H.'tic:il life u|Ki!i the tiny neglected crciiturei 
which ho brings within tlie range of the reader*s 
unac uistoinetl ^y^1pathy. It is a Midsummer's 
Night's Dream after ShakespeaiVs Queen Mab ; 
but the |xtet had watched this manifold existence 
of Hold and wave or he never would have described 
it, though a thousand Shake -ipeares bad written. 
The story is pretty and sufficient for tiie purpose, 
which is not a very profound one — a mere junket- 
ing with a |MXit's fancy. Tlie opening scenery is 
a beautiful moouliglit view of tlie UighUndi of 
the Hudson. 

Tis the middle watch of a summei^s night-* 

The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 

Nought is seen in the vault oa high 

Uut the moon, and tlie stars, ana the ekmdleM aky. 

And Uie flood which rolls its milky hue, 

A river of light on the welkin bla«L 

The mooa looks down on old Cronert, 

She mellows the sliades on lib shaggy 

And seems his huge grey form to throw 

• In s MA. enpjr of the Culmlt Faj Ike salbor Ml a mM^ 
Infipnioutly ruinoTlng tho dllRealtjr. ** The ruder w1 1 And 
■omo of the Inlmhitanu of tho ult water m Utile fUrthcr ob the 
llttdMA thM thev OMMlbr travel ; bat aoi tee Jhr for thspor- 
poMieTpoetrj.*^ "^ 



la a silver eone oa ilM wve beldw ; 
His sides are brokea hy spots of shod^ 
By the walnut boisgh aud tlie eedar node. 
And through their eluslcring broadics do^ 
Gliuimen oiid dies tlie fire-fly's spark— 
Like »tarrv twinkles tliat inomeatly break 
Through the rif U of the gathering tempestTs radL 



The start aru on the moving 

And fling, as ite ripples gcatly flow, 
A burui«h<Hl length of wavy beam 

la an eel-like, e|^ral line below ; 
The xi-inds are whist, and the owl k stilly 

The bat in the thelry rock k hid. 
And nought k heard 0:1 the lonely hill 
But the cricket's cliirp. and the answer shrill 

Of the gauze- winded koty-did ; 
And the plai..t of the wailing whip-poor-will. 

Who moans unscea, and eMMeleas siogi^ 
Ever a note of wail and wo. 

Till inoruinff spreads her rosy wiagi, 
And earth auJ sky ia her glaoees glow. 

The Cnlprit has been gnihy of tho enormity «f 
falling iu love with an earthly maid. 

And left for her hw woodland shade; 
He has lain upon her lip of dew. 
And sunned hiui in her eye of Uue, 
Fanned her eheek with his win^ of air. 
Played In the ringlets of her hair,^ 
And, nestling on her snowy brsatt. 
Forgot the hly-king s behert. 

For tills he is put on trial and sentenced at onoa. 
In consideration of tho damage done to his wings 
he is to repair their wounded purity by seiaDg a 
drop from the glistening Tapory arch in the 
moonlight of the leaping stuigeon, and dnoe his 
flame- wood lamp has been extiDgulshed he is 
to light it again iroiu the lost spark of a fidling 
star. It was a iiretty penanoe, but difficult of 
execution. The Fay, plunging into the wave in 
quest of tho sturgeon, is met by an einbaUled 
host of tlii>9e thorny, prickly, and exhanstiTa 
powcrt which lurk in the star-fiih, the crab, and 
the leech. 

Up sprang the spirits of the waves, 

Fnvm sea-ttilk beds in their eorol eaves, 

With snail-plate armour snatched in haste^ 

They speed tlieir way through the liquid waato: 

Some are rapidly borne along 

On the mailed shrimp or the prieUy ptong; 

Some 00 the blood-red leechM glides 

Some on the stony slar^sh ride. 

Some on the back of the lancisc sqnab^ 

Some on the sideling aol<lier-erM; 

And lome on tlie jellied quari that flings 

At ooee a thousand streamy stings— 

Thev eut the wave with the living ear 

And hurry on to the moonlmht shors^ 

To guard their realms and ehase away 

The footsteps of the invading Flay. 

The activily of these Ams Is ▼igoronaly daaeribed. 

Fearlessly he skims along; 
Hk hope k high, and hk limbs are stroos. 
He spraids his arms like the swallow's wing; 
And tlirows hk feet with a fhig-like fling; 
Hk locks of gold on the waters sbiai^ 

At hk breast the tiny foam^Mads risi^ ' 
Hk bock gleama bright above tlie brine, 

And Uie wake^ine foam behind him Uhl 
But tlie waUi^oprites ore gathering near 

Xa eheek hk ooune along the tide { 
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Thdr iruTion eoine in fwift eareer 

And hem him roand on erery Ndcu 
On bu thigh the leeeh has fixed hia hold. 
The qiiarra long anni are round him rolled. 
The priekly prong has pierced his rkin, 
Aud the squah lias thrown his jnTelin, 
The gritty star lias rubbed liini raw. 
And the crab has struck with his giant claw ; 
ne howls with rage, aud he sliricks with pain. 
He strikes around, but his blows are Tuin ; 
Uopelcss is tlie uueoual fight. 
Fairy! nought is lelt but flight 

lie turned him round and fle«l amain 

With hurrr and dash to the beach ugain ; 

lie twi«ted over from side to side. 

And laid his cheek to the clearing tide. 

The strokes of his plunging anns are fleet, 

Aud with all his mii^ht he flings his feet. 

But the water-#prites are round him itiU, 

To cross his path and work him ilL 

They bade the wave before him rise; 

They flung the sea-fire in his eye». 

And they stunned his ears with the scallop stroke. 

With the porpuise heave and the druui-tish croak. 

Oh ! but a weary wight was he 

When he reached the foot of the dog-wood tree. 

like wounded knight-crmnt, repairing his i)er- 
so\\a\ injorios with the simplea at hand, he eiu- 
Kirks this time in the shallow of a purple muscle- \ 
shell, meets the ffturgeon, and catclies the eva- { 
nes^reiit lustre. lie lias then the jiowen of the i 
air to deal with in quest of the star ; but they are 
less fonuidable, or he is better mounted on a fire- 
fly steed, which carries him safely through all 
opposition. 

He pot his acorn helmet on ; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down : 

The conlet plate that guarded his breast 

Was once the wild bee*s golden vest ; 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of buttenlies ; 

His shield was the shellof a lady-bug queen. 

Studs of gold on a ground of green ; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished 

bright. 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight 

8wift he l^trode his firc^fly steed ; 
He bared his blade of tlie bent gmss blue ; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle seed. 

And away like a glance of thought he flew. 
To skim the heavens and follow {^ 
The fiery trail of the rocket^tar. 

With tliis armor be wins his way to the palace 
of the sylphid queen, who is for retaining luin in 
tliat happy region. She is a kind damsel, for 
while he rejects her love, she speeds him on his 
errand witli a charm. The star bursts, the flame 
is relighted, and there is a general Jubilee on his 
return to the sceneiy of Crow Nest 

Butharkt from tower on tree-top high. 

The sentry elf his call has made, 
A streak is in the eastern sky. 

Shapes of moonlight I flit aud fade! 
The hiU-tona ffleam in morning's spring, 
Hie akylant aiiakea his dappM wing. 
The day-gUmpae glimmers on tlie lawn. 
The eock has erowed, aud the Fays are gone, 

The poems of Drake have not all been pre- 
nerved* lie wrote with great faeillt/ on the spur 
of the inom^ti and aeidoin earod Ibr % pieoe 



after it was written, but would give it to the firRt 
friend who would ask him for it Some of his 
best verses were written with his friends and fa- 
mily sitting ronnd the winter hearth — a pas^^ing 
amusement of tlie hour. Thc*?e impromptus, 
whetlier witty or sentimental, were equally felici- 
tous, lie always touched matters of feeling with 
delicacy, and the Croakers witness the pungency 
of his ^vit The following epigram does not ap- 
l>ear in the collection of liis fioem^ :-— 

UFsoifmr. 
Unveil her mind, but hide her ikee, 

And love will nci'd no fuel ; 
Alas I tliat such an ugly case, 

Should hide so rich a jewel 

Of Drake's personal clinmcter and literary ha- 
bits we are enabled to present several characteris- 
tic anecdotes, by the aid of Mr. James I^iwson, 
who Siime time Hiice ])ref)nred an elaborate notice 
of the poet for pnbliciition, and has kindly placed 
his manuscript notes at our disposal. 

" Drake's reading," remarks Mr. I-awson, "com- 
menced early, and inclnded a wide range of 
books.' His perception was rapid and his me- 
mory tenacious. lie devoured all works of iroa- 
<rination. His favorite i)oots were 6hakesj)eare, 
Burns, and Campltell. lie was fond of discus- 
sion among his friends, and would talk b}* tlie 
hour, either side of an ai^nnent affording him 
o«|uaI opportunity. The spirit, force, and at the 
same tinio simplicity of expression, witli his art- 
less manner, guined him many friends. He had 
that native politeness which springs from bene- 
volence, which would stop to jiick up the hat or 
the crutch of an old servaiit, or walk by the side 
of the horse of a timid lady. When he was loet 
to his friends one of them Wmnrked tliat it was 
not so much his social qualities which engaged 
the affections as a certain inner grace or dignity 
of mind, of which they were hai^ly conscious at 
the time. 

" Free from vanity and affectation, he had no 
morbid seeking ftir ])Opular applause. Wlien he 
was on his dcath-lK-d, at his wife's request, Dr. 
De Kay collected and coi>ied all his poems which 
could be found, and took them to him. * See, 
Joe,' said he to him, * what I have done.* * Bnm 
them,' he replied, * they are valueless.' 

^ Halleck's ao(]uaintanoe with Drake arose in 
ft poetical incident on tlie Battery, one day, when 
in a retiring shower tlie heavens were spanned 
by A rainbow. De Kay and Drake were together, 
and Halleck was talking with them : the conver- 
sation taking the torn of some passing expreshion 
of .the wishes of the moment, when Halleck 
whimsically remarked that it would be heaven 
for him, Just then, to ride on that rainbow, and 
read Campbell. The idea arrested the attention 
of Drake. He seized Halleck by tlie hand, and 
from that moment they were friends. 

^ Drake's person was weU formed and attrao* 
dve : a fine nead, with a peculiar blue eye, niale 
and cold in repose, bnt becoming dark and bril- 
liant nnder excitement His vpice was fbll-toned 
and musical; he was a good readeiv and tang 
with taste and feeling, tliough rarely.'' 

A fastidiona selection, including the Calprit 
Fay, was made firuin Drake'a poems, and {mb* 
lUbed in 1886 by the poet's only child, hit 
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<lan{;htcr, mArrie<l to the laio GomiiKKlordDe Kar, 
filmed fur hU imval eiipif^ciiKnu in Um La PlaU 
wliileooroiuiindiiiff the Mjiiadrua of fiQenot AjreA. 
The M( Hiking- Bird, and wveral of Um other 
pooiM among tlH) following; cxtractSi are not In- 
cluded in that volume, the only one of the aa- 
th\>r*s writings wliich has appeared. 

TBB MocKijia-Biaak 
Early on a plea.«Aiit day, 
III the iM>et's iiioiiUi of May, 
Field and furojit looked ^i fair. 
So refri>hing wo* thv air, 
Tliftt de>)>ite of morning d^w 
Forth I walked, where tangling grew» 
Many a thorn oiid breezy butih ; 
Where the redbrca>t and the tliniah. 
Gaily raided their early lay. 
Thankful for returning day. 

Even' thitket, bush, and tree, 
bwelk-J the grateful harmony; 
A^ it mildly swept along, 
}*lcho S(^eined to catch the tong; 
But the plain was wide and clear. 
Echo never whUj>ered near I 
From a licighboritig mocking-bird. 
Came the answering notet 1 heard. 

Sod and low the song begun, 
I scarcely c:iught it as it ran, 
Tlirough tlic melancholy trill 
Of tlie nlaiiitivo whip-ner-wIlL 
Through the ring-«lovc s gentle wall. 
Chattering ja^' and whi;»tling quail. 
Sparrow's twitter, cat bird's ery, 
Red bird's whi$>tle, robin's sigh, 
Blavk bird, blue bird, swallow, lark. 
Each his native note might mark. 
Oft he tried the lesson o'er. 
Each time louder than beforei 
Burst at length the finished song. 
Load and clear it poored olo':g ; 
All the choir m silence heard. 
Hushed before this wonderona bird I 

AH transported and amaie*!. 
Scarcely breathing — long I gazed r 
Now it reached the londest swell. 
Lower, lower, now it fell. 
Lower, lower, lower still. 
Scarce it sounded o*er the riO. 
Kow the warbler ceased to sing. 
Then he spread his downy wioip 
And I saw him take bis mght» 
Other regions to delight 

Thus, in most ^ctie wiae^ 
I began to moralize-* 

In fancy thus, the bird I trace. 
An emblem of tJie rhyming race ; 
Ere with heaven's immortal fire. 
Loud they strike the quiyering lyre; 
Ere in high, majestte song. 
Thundering roars the Terse along; 
Soft they time each note they atng. 
Soft ther tune each Taried string; 
Till each power is tried and known, 
Then the kindling spark is bk>wn. 

Thus, perehanee, has Uoore oft tanff. 
Thus his lyre hath Milton atmoff ; 
Thnt immortal Havold'a Childe, 
Thua, O Seott, thy witch notes wOd: 
Thna haa Pope^s mdodiooa lyre, 
Beamed witii Homer^s martial firas 
Thna did Campbell's war blast itrnr. 



Rovnd the cliA of Efabota;* 
Thna he dug the eoldicr*a gimT% 
laer, by thy roUiag wavn 



la thy heart wearr of nnfseling men, 
Aild chilled with the world's ieet T%ta. aonie 
with me. 

And I will bring thee to a pleasant ^ea 

Lovely and lonely. There we'll sit, variewed 

By ecotiiiig eye ; and let oar hearts beat free 

W ith their own mutual throbi F«»r wild and mde 

The access is, and none will there intrude. 

To poi«on our free thoughts, sndinaroaraolitUilel 

Such scenes more not their feelings — for they hold 
Ko fellowship with nature's loneliness; 
The frozen ware reflects not back the gold 

And crimson flushes of tlie sun-set hoar; 

Tlie rock lies cold in sunshine — not the power 
Of heaven's bright orb eaa elothe its I 



Hail sons of generous yalor. 

Who now embattled stand. 
To wield the brand of strife and blood. 

For freedom and the land 
And hail to him yoor laurelled ehiel^ 

Around whose trophied name, 
A nation's gratitude has twined. 

The wreath of deathless fiune 

Kow round that gaDant leader. 

Your iron phalanx form. 
And throw, Uke Ocean*s barrier roeca. 

Your boeoma to the storm. 
Though wild as Ocean's wave it roDi, 

Its fury shall be low. 
For justice guides the warrioi^'s ateel. 

And vengeance strikes the blow. 

High o'er the gleaming eolamm^ 

The bannered star appears. 
And proud amid its martial band. 

His erest the eagle ream 
And long aa patriot valoi^s aim 

Shall win the battle's priae, ^ 

That star shall beam triumphantly; 

That eagle seek the skiea 

Tlien on, ye daring s|HritB, 

To danger's tumults now. 
The bowl is filled and wreathed the 

To grace the vtctor^s brow ; 
And Ihey who for their eoootiy die. 

Shall nil an honored K>*va. 
For glory lights the edt^eKa ton 

And beauty weeps the hraTo. 



I eat me down upon the green bank-aideb 
Skirting the smooth edge of a gentle rirer. 

Whose waters seemed unwillingly to g^e. 
Like parting friends who linger while they aerer • 

Enforced to go, yet aeeming stul unready. 
Backward they wind their way ia maay a wislfial 
eddy. 

Gray o'er my head the yellow-Tested wiDow 
Ruffled iU hoarr top la the fresh hreeaei, 

Glancing in light, like apray on a green billow. 
Or the fine froei-woik whteh yonng winter fremntt • 

When firrt his power ia infont peatima trying,* 

Congeals sad antaouini taaia an the dead bnu 
lying. 

From rooks around hung the looea try „ 
And la the elefts snmaeh af llTsttsS gr«eii» 
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Bright inng-etars the little beech vae "p^^^gHii^ 

Ihe gold-Clip sorrel from hie geiisy sereea 
Shone like a fairy crown, enchiueed and beaded 
Left on some morn. when, light flaehed in th«r ejee 
unheeded. 

The hum-bird ehoolc his sun-touched wings arou^ 
Tlie bluefincli carolled in the still retreat; 

The antic squirrel capered on the ground 
Where licnens made a carpet for his feet: 

Through the transparent waves, the ruddy minUe 

Shot up in glimmering sparks his red fin's tiny twia- 

There were dark cedars with loose mossy tresses^ 
White powdered dog-trees^ and stiff hollies flanst- 
ing. 
Gaudy as rustics in their May-day dresses^ 

Blue pelloret Irom purple leaves upslantxDg 
A modest gaze, like eyes of a young maiden 
Shining beneath dropt Uds the eyening of her wed- 
ding. 

The breexe fresh springing from the lipa of mon» 

Kiseine tlie leaves, and sighing solo lose 'ens* 
The winding of the merry locust's horn. 

The glad spring gushing from the rock's bare bo- 
sohi: 
Sweet eights, sweet tounds» all sights, all eounda ex- 
celling. 
Oh! twas a ravishing spot foimed for a pocftfa 
dwelling. 

And did I leave thy loreliness, to stand 
Agnia in the duU world of earthly bliadnesst 

Pained with the pressure of unfriendly hand% 
Sick of smooth looks, agucd with icy kindness t 

Left I for this thy shades, where none intrude. 

To prison wandering thought and .mar aweet aoli- 
tndel 

Yet I win look upon thy fiiee aftain. 
My own romantic Bronx, and it will ba 

A face more pleasant than the face of men. 
Thy waves nre old companions, I shall aea 

A well-remembered form in each old tres^ 

And hear a yoiee long loved in thy wild ninitielsy. 



Avauatl arch enemy of fon. 

Grim nightmare of the mind ; 
THiich way, great Momus I shsJl I m 

A refuge safe to find f— 
My puppy's dead— Miss Rnmoui^a breaA 

Is stopt for lack of news, 
And F*** is ahnost hyp'd to death 

And L*** has got the bluesi 

Fya read friend Koah's book quite fhro^^ 

Appendix, notes, and all; 
fye swallowed Lady Morgan's too, 

rve blundered tlirough De Stael, 
The Edinburgh Review — ^I have utnt ^ 

The last that has been shipt ; 
I've read, iu short, all books la priail^ 

And some in manuscript 

Fm sick of General Jackson's toatt. 

Canals are nought to me ; 
Kor do I care who rules the nm\ 

Clinton or John TWrsee : 
Ko stock in any bank I owB, 

I fear no lottery shark : 
And if the Battery were gona 

rd ramble In the Park. 

Let gilded guardsmen shake their Iml 

Lat AHorf pleaM thf pit. 
Let Mr. HawUna - bhiwUa mW* 

ABdSpoonerpnblkhlli 



Insolvent laws, let Marshall break; 

Let dying Baldwin cavil; 
And let tenth ward electors shake 

Committees to the deviL 

la vain, for like a cruel eat 

That sucks a cliild to death. 
Or like a Madagascar bat 

Who poisons with his breath. 
The fiend, the fiend is on me stiU; 

Come, doctor 1 — ^here's your pay— 
W^hat lotion, potion, plaster, pul. 

Will drive the beast away t 

ona TO vomncn— ntOH van **»«v***«* 
Fair My with the bandaged eje! 

Ill pardon all thy seur%'y tnck% 
80 thou wilt cut roe and den^f 

Alike thy kisses and thy kicks: 
Fm quite contented as I am — 

Have cash to keep my duns at bay. 
Can choose between beefRicuks and ham. 

And drink Madeira every day. 

My station is the middle rank, 

Jly fortune just a competence- 
Ten thousand in the Franklin Bank, 

And twenty iu the six per cents: 
Ko amorous clioins my heart enthrall, 

I neither borrow, lend, nor sell ; 
Fearless I roam tlie City Hall, 

And bite my thumb at Mr. BelL* 

The horse that twice a year I ride. 

At Alothcr Dawson's eats his fill ; 
My books at Goodrich's abide. 

My country-scat is Weehawk hill ; 
My morning lounge is Eiist bum's shop 

At Popplcton's 1 take my lunch ; 
Kiblo prepares my mutton chop. 

Ana Jennings makes my whiskey punch. 

When merry, I the hours amuta 

By squibbing bucktoils, guards, and balls; 
And when I'm troubled with the blues 

Damn Clinton and abuse canals: 
Then, Fortune I since I ask no prise. 

At least preserve me from thy frown ; 
The man who don't attempt to risa 

Twere cruelty to tumble down. 

10 CBOAxn, /vHioa— nuM ma csoixasa 

Your hand, my dear Junior I we are all in a 

To see a few more of your fiashea; 
Ihe Croakers for everl I'm proud of the name. 
But brother, I fear, though our cause is the 

We shall quarrel like Brutus and Cassina. 

But why should we do sot tis false what they tall. 

That poets can never be erobiea: 
Unbuckle your harness, in peace let us dwell. 
Our goose quilb will canter together aa weU 

As a pair of Prime's mouse-eolored ponies 

Onee blended in spirit^ well make our npp«l» 

And by law be mcorpoi ate too ; 
Apply for a charter in crackers to deal, 
A fiy-fiapper rampant shall shine on oar seal. 

And the firm shall ba " Croaker di Ca" 

Fan, prosper the vnion— emfla, F^ta, on Ha Urth ; 

Miss Atropos shut up your leissori; 
Together well range through the regions of nirtl^ 
A pair of bright Gemini dr^ on the earth, 

The Castor and Pollux of qniaait» 
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T«a AvmcAa i 
Whea FrtM»<1«>ni, fm.n her moanUia b€aglit» 

Unfurled her «Uii(iard to th« •»» 
6b« torr the uurv rob« <if uifht, 

And tcX. Ui« »Ur» of glorj therti 
8^e mi')t(lcd with tU gorgeous djm 
The milky bAldric of Uie tkiM, 
And ktri{>cd iU pure eeleUial white 
>Vith »tieakiMi(« of th« luoruing light; 
Uten, fn>fii hit mannion in the Kia, 
She called her eogle bettrer dowa. 
And pave into hU min^hty h»r>«t 
The t^ aibol of her eho^u Uiid I 

Mnie-itie monarch of the cloodl 

Wlio rcur'st aloft thy regal form. 
To hear the t(*inpe>t trun)|*iiig4 \ondf 
And fee the li^ht iiin}; dunces driren. 

When stride Uie warrior* of thv •tonn. 
And rolls the thunder-dnim of hcaTCBl 
Child of the son I to thee tis giTca 
To guard the banner of the f^ee^ 
To hover in the sulphnr amoke. 
To ward away the baUle atroke. 
And bid its blendings shine afitr. 
Like rainbows on the elood of war. 

The harbingers of victory. 

Flag of the brare! thy foMa shall fly. 
The bign of hoi>e and triumph high! 
When s|>eaks the signal tnimpet ton* 
And the louK li"^ comes gleaming on, 
(Kre vet tlie life-blood warm and wei 
ll:i^ <limmed the gli>tening bayonet) 
luit h soldier eye shall brightly torn 
To where thy fkybom glories barn. 
And, OS his springtug steps advance, 
Cotch war and vengeance from the glaoaa. 
And when the cnnnoa mouthings loud, 
licave in wild wreaths the battle shroudt 
And gory aubres rise and fall. 
Like shoots of flame on midnighfa pall ; 
There shall thy meteor^glnnces glow, 

And cowering foes shull shrink beneath. 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely mesaeugcr of death. 

Flag of the seast on ocean wava 
I1iy stars shall glitter o*er the brava; 
When death, careering oo the gala. 
Sweeps dnrkly round the bellied sail. 
And triphtcd wavea rush wildly back 
Before the broad4dc*s reeling rack, 
Ijich dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thao^ 
And smile to see thy splendoars fly 
In triumph o*er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and homa, 

By angel hands to valour Q^ren ; 
Tity stara have lit the welkin dome 

And all thy hues were bom in heavan I 
For ever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before oat 
With freedom's soil beneath oor feet. 
And freedom's banner streamuig o'er nsf * 

FITZ-OBESNB UAIXBOK 
"^AS bom at Guilford, in Connecticnti ATig:nst, 
17U5. He eariy wrote venea. One of his eiTu^ 

* The Isst ftnr Mass ef The Ameitosa Fkig ars by HaRedc, 
f a H«M el the Mkmlaff by Xhaka. wMei eriKlaslly slossdSe 

AM flxsd 8syoa4er eib divlasb 
That sow tliy baanerad bkoe nnAnle^ 

thall Hijr pvoM stars rssiilaadaat sMr 
Ths pnitl oai sksyer tbs wstiC 



rioDs— it It Mid there wera eome eariicr— -n 
pablt«hod in a New York papefi ia 1809, wtiea 
ne wa^ fimrteen.* At the age of faghteen, in 
181S, be came to New Tcirk^ and entered the 
banking-boose of Jacob Barker, with which he 
was Associated for many year^, snbieqaentl j per- 
forming tlie duties of a book-koq>er in thie pri- 
vate ottioe of John Jacob Astor. Kot lottf mfter 
the decease of that eminent millionttre, he re- 
tired to his birth-place, where be haa iiaoe re- 
sided. 

It is said tliat Halleck's first appearsnoe in 
print was in tlie colamns of B0W9 ColmmMam^ 
New York, whore, in 1813, a poem appenred, 
with the signature of ** A Or>nnectient Fanner^ 
B^ty,** which the editor intnxloced with the re- 
mark, that he did not credit that antbors&hip — 
^ the verses were too good to be originslPt At 
this time too, Halleck belonged to ** 8wartwo«it*a 
gallant oorr«s the Iron Grays," as he afterwards 
wrote in ** Fanny,** and stimulated thdr paaioft- 
isin by a glowing Ode. 



We twine the wreath of hoaer 

Around the warrior^s brow. 
Who, at his coantiy's altar, breatties 

The life-devoting vow. 
And shall we to the Iron Grays 

The meed of praise deny. 
Who freely swore, in dango^ day, ' 

For their native land to dieu 

For o'er oor bleeding eo oatry 

Ne'er lowered a darker stom. 
Than bade them round their gallant ehld^ 

Tlie iron phalaax form. 
When first their banner waved in air, 

^Invasion's bands were nLsh, 
And the batUe-dmm best feeg and load» 

And the torch of war biased high I 

Though sUn briffht gleam their bayonati^ 

Unstained with hostile gor^ 
Far distant vet is England bost^ 

Unheard ner cannon's roar. 
Yet not in vain they flew to anas; 

It made the foeman know 
Tliat many a gallant heart mnst Used 

Era freedom's atar be low. 

Guards of a nation's destinTl 

High is that nation's ehum. 
For not unknown your spirit pron^ 

Nor your daring ehieftaiu's nam^ 
Tis yours to shield the dearest ties 

That bind to life the heart, 
That min^e with the esriiest breetfa. 

And with our last depart 

Ihe angel smOe of beauty 

What heart but bounds to fed! 
Her fingers buckled oa the belt» 



That eheatlies your gleaming stse 
And if the soldiei^ honouied dssth 



In battle be you 
Her tears shall bid the flowers be green 
That blossom routtd your tenibw 
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Tretd on th« path of doty. 

Band of the ]^triot brare^ 
Preiwred to nii^h, at hoiior'a eall, 
•• To ^lory or the graveL* 
Kor bid your flag again be forled 

Till proud its eagles loar, 
TSn the bnttle-dnim has eea^ed to beat, 

And the war-torch burnt no mora. 

Hallock, however, gained his first celebrity In 
literature as a town wit, one of the producers in 
connexion with his friend Drake, of the poetical 
mnibs which a[)poared in the columns of the 
Aening Fast in 1819, with tlie signature Croal' 
er it Co^ when they ouizzed Gobbett, Dr. 
Mitel till, the politictnn^ of Tammany, the editors, 
aldcnncn, and small theatrical characters tk the 
day, in poetical epistles to Edmund Simnson, Esq^ 
mnnager of the theatre, and other vehicles of sim- 
ple fnn and well aimed satire. If these had no- 
thing more to bring them into notice than tlieir 
local allusion, they would have been forgotten, as 
hundreds of scries of the kind have been ; ont 
their keen wit and finely moulded poetical phrase- 
ology have preserved them ; and were it not for 
some delicacy in the avowed authorship and pub- 
lication of verses filled with personalities, they 
would be an iudisi)onsable peri of the yolmne 
which contains the collection of the poet*s writ- 
ings. As it is, several specimens of them are 
there, as of the simply poetical effusions — ^ Hie 
TVorld is Bright before Thee," "Tlier© is an 
Evening Twilight of tlie Heart;" and of the light- 
er pieces, " Domestic Peace." The rest will un- 
doubtedly be in request, and be some day aooom- 
panied by learned prose annotations m>m dvio 
nistory. 

As we have mentioned a nmnber of these 
poems ustuUly a<«igiied to Drake as their author, 
we may adiSi the titles of some of the others 
understood to be from the pen of Halleck. 
Among them are ^^The Forumu" a picture of a 
literary debating society, to which tlie pablio 
were admitted, which had for its supporters some 
of the political celebrities of the city ; '* To Si- 
mon , ft kick at a fashionable folly which 

reigns among the sons and daughters of the 
higher order, in the renowned city of Gotham, 
at this present writing;" Simon being a black 
caterer of &shionable entertainments — 

Prinee of pastry cooks, 
Oysters and ham, and cold neat's tongue, 

Pupil of MitehiU's cookery books. 
And iMMom friend of old and young; 

several highly humorous epistles **To Edmund 
Simpson, Esq., Manager of tlie Theatre," in one 
of which he advises timt stage director, if he 
would secure a profitable season, to disband his 
olc[ company ana employ the political actors at 
Albany, from the boards of the state legislature. 
IlalieckV linea ''To Twilicht," one of his earli- 
est poems, appeared in the jEtening Poit of Octo- 
ber. 1818. The next year, when the Croaken 
haamade a reputation for themselres, tlie little 
poem was rcpnnted by the editor Cderoan, with 
tlie following introduction :— *' We republiHh the 
following beautiful lines from our own filet of 
October last, for the throe foUowing reasons: 
fir^ because they deserve it for their intrin^ 
. snerit; they are the Inspirations of poetry itsolt 



Second, because they were injured in their first 
publication by a ty|>ographicar error : and lastlr, 
because tliey show that our correspondent Croak- 
er (whose we have just discovered they are) no 
less resembles P. Pindar in his elegiac than in his 
humor and satirio vein." 
^ Several of the Cniakers appeared in the AV 
tional AJtoeate published by Noah, and there 
are several longer pieces in tlie author's volume, 
as "Tlie Recorder," and the lines "To Walter 
Bowne," Trhich, though not nnnil>ered with tlio 
Croakers, have tlieir general chnr.:cteristics. 








Fanny ^ which grew out of the snccess of the 
Croakers, was published in 1821. It is a satiri- 
cal sciuib in Don Juan measure, at the fashion- 
able literary and political enthusiasms of the 
day. The story which is the vehicle for tliii 
pleasantry, is simply the emergence of a belle 
from low birth and fortune to an elysium of 
fashionable prosperity, when the bubble burets in 
bankruptcy. Like eveiything of the kind, which 
has the good fortune to be both personal and 
poetic, it made its hit It owed its permanent 
success, of course, to its felicitous execution, in 
the happicj^ of musical verses. Tlie edition was 
soon exhausted ; it was not reprinted, and copies 
were circulated, fairly copied out in manuscript, 
— though a stray copy now and then, from a book- 
seller, who re-pubh^ed the poem in Glasgow, 
helped to keep alive tlie tradition of ito humor. 
The anthorship was for a long while unacknow- 
ledged. In I8S9 it was published bv the Harpers, 
in a volume, with a few poems of dmikur charao- 
ter, collected by the anthor. and is now biolnded 
in the stmidard edition of his writings. 

In 1822 Halleck Tisited England and the Con- 
tinent, of which tonr we have a reminiaoenoe In 
the poet*s ^ Afaiwiok Cfawtle.** 

In 1825, and subsequently, be was a oontrlbotor 
to BiyanVa poriodlcalsi the New York ^erlew, 
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ami C S. RcvWw, where hii M^nt» B^mrU Mid 
liurM* tii>t appeared. A c<»ll«ction oftlieM and 
other )Mn*Mi« wiis publi^^hed in a volume in 1827. 
They Wi-re rtprinu-d^ in ochvr editiona^ by the 
IIar|ien«; the Appletona, vith illustrations bj 
Weir, in 1847 ; and hv ]^-<Ifi<l<l, with additiooa to 
IIk- poem " Connecticut," in K)3. 

Tlie clinrart eristic of llaileck^s poetry U its 
music ; iu pt-rNiMion of ver-irication, whether ein- 
bahnin;; a tritle »>f the hour or expressing a vipo- 
nnis ninnly el Hpuiice, a true lyric tire and healUiy 
RMitinient^ Thou:;li of an ttld school of English li- 
tt-mtupc, and fastiiruMi^Iy cultivaUHl with a tho- 
ri)nph kiiowkMljreof ilic nu:lior*s predecessora, tlie 
Mietry of llullcck id strictly origiiud. In aoine of 
iii pocii» he a]){)eani to have been lod hj dis- 
like to ewn the su^fncioii of sentiuK-ntality, to 
fa-^ten a lu«licroiis ten ni nation to a K'rious enKH 
tlon ; but this in more dangerous to his imitators 
than injurioiu to h\i own |iowers. In Coniieotl* 
cnt, wiiich a-»iH:ar* to l»e indebted to « happy 
idea struck out by Brainard, in hi* New Year's 
verse on the sa:nc theme, hid subtle humor )ms 
happily blended the two qualities For seimraie 
exam 1)16-1 the reader may consult hin " Field of 
the (ironnded Amu,** his '^Utinu,*' and hit 
"Fauny." 



TItc world U bright before thee, 

lU »uniii)4^r flowers are thine, 
ltd cnhn blue ^ky is o'er thee, 

Tliy b<»5oni plco«nre*« flirirc ; 
And thine tlic >nnbeiun giv«fn 

To Nntnre'A morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from bearen 

It bur»t ou £deu*s bower. 

Tliere it a tong of sorrow, 

The dcath-<lirge of the gay, 
Tliat t«ll«, ere dswn of morrow, 

lliese ehnnns may melt awar, 
Tlint sunV brijrht beam be shaded, 

That sky be blue no more^ 
The summer flowers be fkded. 

And youtirs warm promise o*:^". 

Beliere it not — though lonely 
Tliy evening home may bo; 

Though Beauty's bark ean only 
Float on a summer sea j 

Though Time thy bloom is steeling. 
« There's still beyond hu art 

The wild-flower wreath of feeling. 
The sunbeam of the heart 



Of Pandlss that has sarrlTsd tbs lUL 
Co. 



"Bende the mintial earUia bright,* 

Tlie Bard of Eden sings, 
** Young Lots his constant lamp will Uglrt, 
And ware his purple wing^** 
But raln-drons from the donds of ears 

If ay bid that lamp be dim, 
And the boy Love will pout and swear, 
TiM then no plaee for him, 

. a 
Bo nnised Uie loTsly Mra Dadi ; 
*Tis wrong to mentloa names; 
TOi, n^— 14 



ITKes kit her mVf haabaad's eash 
8be urged ia vaaa her alsii 
* I want a little BMney, dear, 
K For Vaadervooft and Flaadia, 
Their bill, whidi bow has ma a year, 
To4BOfrow meaa to band ia.* 

m. 
«Morer eried the hwband. half adeep, 
** Youll drive nse to despair ;* 
The lady was too proad to weep^ 

And too polite to swear.- 
8lie bit her lip for rttj spite, 
lie felt a storm wasbrcwiaa 



An<l dreamed of noUiing else all night, 
Bat brokers, baaka, iu>d mia. 



tr. 



ne thought her pretty once, but 
Have surt a wondrous power. 

For to his eye the lady se«a» 
Qaitc altered aiuec that hour; 

And Love, u-ho on their bridal ere^ 



Had promised long to stay. 
Forgot his pnxnise, took Frem 
Aud bore his lanp away. 



Frendk leaTS^ 



Touoc thou^ta hare masie ia then, lore 

And happine« their theme; 
And muaie wanders in the wind 

That lulls a morning dreaiOL 
And there are aagd Toiees heard. 

In childhood's frolic boars, 
TThea life is but aa April day 

Of sunahiae and of ahowera 



There's amsie ia the forest leayea 

DThea snnuner winds are ther% 
And ia the laugh of forest giris 

That braid their saaey hair. 
The first wild bird that drinks the dew, 

FhNn riolets of the sprinc; 
Has mnaie in his song, and la 

The flattering of Us wiag. 

m. 
There's mane ia the dash of wares 

Wliea tlie swift bark dearcs their foen;: 
TIiere*s anisic heard upon her deck, 

The roariaer^s song of hoBse, 
Whea mooo and star beams sroiliag meet 

At midnight oa the ssa 
And tliere is mnsio— once a wedc 

la Scaddex^s baleony. 

IT. 

But the modo of young Ibeaghts too «Mit 

Is Ikiat, and dies awaj, 
Aud from oar morning dreams we waka- 

To curse the earning day. 
Aad childhood^ frolie hours are brie( 

And oft in after yeaia 
Their memoir comes to MH the heart. 

And dim tlie eje with teaic 

▼. 
To-day, the forest leares are green, 

Theyll wither on the morrow. 
And the Budden's laugh be dumged era lopK 

To the widow's w Ji of sotm^ 
Come with the winter snows, aad ask 

Where are the forest Utdst 
The anawer ia a aOenI oae^ 

If ore eloquent than wordi^ 
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Tb« mooiilight mutic of the wares 

In itomis U heard no more, 
When the living lightning mocks the wrc ".z 

At midnight on tiie shore, 
And the mariner** song of home has censed. 

His corse is on the sea — 
And ma:»ie censes u-hcn it rains 

In ScnddeFs balcony. 

ox TBI »CATB or JOSBnC lODMAir D1tAK& 

The pnod dto flrrt. 
And thej, whme bcarts arc drjr as tumaior dcsC, 
Bon to lbs socket. 

WouDSwocnL 

Green be the turf above thoe. 

Friend of my better days ! 
Kone knew thee but to love thee, 

Nor named thee but to praise. 

Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 

From eyes unused to weep. 
And long where thou art lymg. 

Will tears the cold turf steep. 

When hearts, whoi^e trutli was proven. 
Like thiiie, are Inid in earth, • 

There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth; 

And I, who woke each morrow 

To clasp thv hand in mine. 
Who sliared tliy joy and sorrow. 

Whose weal and woe were thine t 

It should be mine to braid it 

Around thy faded brow, 
Bnt Fve in vain e«snyed it^ 

And feel I cannot n^w. 

While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor- thoughts nor w<»rds are free^ 

Tlie grief is fixed too deeply 
Thai mourns a man like thoe. 

MASCO BOCZABIS. 

At midnight^ in his guarded tciit^ 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in eupplianee bent, 

Should tremble at his power: 
In drcnms, Uirough camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard: 
Then wore his monnrcirs signet ring : 
Then pressed thnt monarch^ throne— a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Boxzaris ranged his Suliote iMind, 
TVue as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and band. 
There had tlie Persian's thousands stood. 
There had the glnd earth drunk their blood 

On old Platseu's day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
Tlie sons of sires who conquered thera^ 
With arm to strike, and soul to dara^ 

As quiek, as far aa they. 

An hour passed on— the Tnrk awoke; 

That bright dream waa hia last: 
He woke— to hear his sentries shriek, 
*To arms! they come! the Greek 1 the Greek T 
He woke— to die 'midst flame, and srooke» 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke^ 

And death slioU falling thick and fbsl 
Aa Uglitniffs from the mountain doiid| 



And h^rd, with voice as tniropet loud, 
Boszaris cheer his band : 
' Strike—till the \bM. armed foe expires; 
Strike — for your altars and your fires; 
Strike — ^for the green graves of your sires; 
God — and your native laud ! 

TIicT foucht — like brave men, long and well ; 

They piled thnt ground with ^Uiolem slain, 
TliCT conquered — but Boanris fell, * 

Blec«1iug at every vein. 
Uis few surviving comrades saw 
Uis smile when rang their proud hurrah. 

And the red field was won ; 
Tlieii saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose. 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber. Death 1 

Come to the rautlier* s, when she feels. 
For tlie first time, her first-bonrs breath ; 

Come when the blessed seals 
Tliat close the pestilence are broke. 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption's ghostly form. 
The eartlu^uake »hock, the ocean storm ; 
Come when the heart bents high and warm. 

With banquet song, and dam-e, and wine; 
And thou art terrible — the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the poll, the bier; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

Bnt to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Tliy voice soup.ds like a prophet's word; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The tlianks of millions yet to be. 
C<ime, when his tnsk of fame is wrought* 
Come, with her Ifturel-leaf, blotnl-hought— 
» Come in her crowning hour — and then 
Thy sunken eye's unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men : 
Tliy gm<p is welcome as the hand 
Of bi-other in a foreign land ; 
lliy summons welcome as the erjr 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind, ftom woods of palm. 
And orange groves, and fields of balm. 

Blew o'er the Haytian sea^ 

BotsarisI with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time. 
Rest tliee — there is no prouder grave^ 

Even in her own proud cliraei * 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Kor bade the dark hearse wave its plume. 
Like torn branch from death's leafless tree 
In son*ow*s pomp and pogeontry. 

The heartless luxury of the tomb 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone ; 
For thee her poet's lyi^ is wreathed. 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birthday b^b; 
Of thee her babes' first lisping telb: 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace eouch and cottage bed ; 
Her soldier, elosing with the foe. 



Gives for thj sake a deadlier blow; 
His plighUd maiden, when she fean 



For him, the Jov of her yming ytta^ 
Thinks of thy Ate, and checks her tcari i 

And site, the mother of thy boy% 
Though in her eye and lided eheek 



mtOVEESH HATJJPfX 



su 



It rtmd t)i« grief th^ will Mi treak* 

Tlie tnriiior J of her buried joy«« 
And exeii slic who fr«T« Uie« mrth, 
>\ ill, by their pilgnm-eireled HcAitli, 
Tftik uf thy dtMiin m ithout ft sigh : 
Ft>r tlioii art Freedoni'a now, aud FaiB 
Que of the few, the iairoortAl i 
Thai were uoi bum to di«b 



** A Udy A«ks the Miii<-trers rh^inc* 
A huly o*k«f 'Ihere wu a time 
When, mu>u'al lu pUy-Lellt chime 

To wearieJ boy. 
Til at Mill lid m-oufd buiumoo dreams rablime 

Of pride aud joy. 

But notr the spell hath lost Its svay. 

Lifo'» fir»t-borii fancies fir»i deear. 
Gone are the plumes and peuuvas gay 

Of young romance ; 
Tlicre' UnfTcr but her ruius gray* 

Aud bix>kea lance^ 

Tis a new world — ^uo more to maid. 
Warrior, or bard, is homage paid ; 
The bay-trve's, laurel's, myrtle*a shade^ 

Men's thoii:;hts re»i^n ; 
Heaven plucod us here to rote and trade. 

Twia ta^ks diviuel 

" Tis youth, *tis beauty asks; the greea 
And growing leave.* of sereoteen 
Are ri'Und her; ond, half bid, half ieen» 

A violet flower, 
Xuri^d bv tlie virtues she hath beea 

From child hoiKl's hour.* 

Blind i>AA9ton's picture — ^yet for thit 
We wtK> the life-long bridal kiao. 
And blend our every hopeof bliM 

With her's we love; 
Unmindful of the scrpeut*a hiae 

In £den*s groTei 

Beauty — the fading ratnbow*t pride. 
Youth — >'twas the charm of her who died 
At dawn, and by her coffin's aide 

A grand^ire stands, 
Agc-btrengthcned, like the oak storm-lried 

Of mountain landu 

ToutVs eoffin— 4iu6h the tale it teUtI 
Be silent^ memor}*'s funeral bells 1 
Lone in one heart, her home, it dweDf 

Untold till death. 
And where the gruve-mound greenly ■wvQt 

0*er buried faitJi. 

"But what if here are rank and nower, 
Armies her train, a throne her Dower, 
A kingdom's gold her marriage dower, 

BrMd seas and lands I 
What if from bannered hall and tower 

A queen eommandsr 

A queen I EarUi's regal moons liaT« Mi 

Where poriihcd Marie Antoinette t 

W^iere's Bonleaux's mother! Wher«theJH- 

Black Uaytian damef 
And LueitauU'e eorooeif 

And AngoiiMmot 

Empim Unlay are upaide down, 
Tlie enstle kneeb before the town, 
The rooiuireh fean a printeift frow% 

A brickbal'a ranges 
GIto me. In prefe r enee to a «row% 

Ftre ahlUhigs ehange^ 



■Bntkcrw1ioMka,tlio^ ftiefci 
The good, the beaotilttl, the yovag, 
Tlic birthright of a speO more tti 

Than thoe hath brou^t her; 
She is your kinawonan tn eoi ~ 

A Poet*e danghtec" 

A Poet*s daughtcrt OooMI 
The consanguinity of laoM^ 
Veina of my inteUeetaal frail t 

Year blood would glow 
Proudly to sing thai gen tlei* naiM 

Of aught below. 

A Poet*s daughter I — dearer word 
Lip hath not fiwke nor IJa t ene r heai^ 
Fit theme for song of bee and bird 

From mom till even. 
And wind harp by the breathing rtimd 

Of star-lit heaven. 

My spiriCa wings are weak, ilM ire 

Poetic comes but to expire. 

Her name needs not my haaidile lyre 

To bid it live; 
She hath already from her liro 

All bard can giTe 



The woods la which w« had dwdt 
fr»en lemrrft In lli« M>n|c sod oar 
sooad of all tbslr waUxa 



rallied their 
I than wtck tho 



-^— still her gray roeka tower aibore the aea 
That crouches at their feci, a eonqaered wmTo; 

*Tis a rough land of earth, and atone, and tree^ 
Where breathes no eastled lord or eabined alavo : 

Where thoughta» and toogaei, and hands are bold 
and free. 
And friends will find a wdcome, Ibea a grave; 

And where none kneel, eare when to hearen thegr 

p«*y» 

Kor eren then, nnlem in their own way. 

n. 
Theirs is a pure repnblie, wild, yet etrcmg; 

A ** fierce democracie," where all are triia 
To what themservea have Toted — right or wiung ■ 

And to their laws denominated bine; 
(If red, they might to Draeo*a code beloag ;} 

A rental state, which power oould not sttDdiie^ 
Nor promise win—like her own eagle*a nest, 
Saered— the San Marino of tha Weit 



A Instice of the peace, for the time beiog; 

Tliey bow to, out may torn him ovt next year; 
They reverence their pnest, hot diaagreeiag 

In price or ereed, dismisa him without fear; 
They have a natural talent for fnreiminy 

And knowing all thinp; and ebonld Pluk vpptmr 
From his long tonr in Airien» lo ahow 
The Kiger*s aoiiree^ they'd matt him with— -we 



T9, 



know. 



They lore their land, heeauM it k thab own. 
And eeom to give ancht other reaioA why; 

Would shake hands with a king apoa Ua tlu«nl^ 
And thbk it kindneaa to hk BMJeily ; 



A Btnbbom raee, fearing and flattarins mmi 
8ueh are they nvrtnred, aaeh they are and 
AB— Init a few apoetatei^ who are 
With mereliandM^ pMUid% 



^l 
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T. 

Or ▼andering throvgb tli« fontbcni eooatrM^ 
teaching 

The ABO from Webstei^s BpcUing-book ;^ 
Gallant and godly, making Io%-c and preaching; 

And gaining by u-hat they call *^ hook and crook,** 
And what the nx>ralists c:ilf over-reaching, 

A decent living. The Virgiuiaiia look 
Upon them with as favorable eyct 
Aa Gabriel on the devil in paradise. 

Bat these are but their ontcnsta. Yiew them near 
At home, vhere all their worth and pride ia 
phiced; 

And there their hospitable fires bum clear. 

And there the lowliest fiirm-liouse hearth ia 
graced 

Xnth manly hearts, in piety sincere. 

Faithful in love, in honor stern and diarte. 

In friendship warm and tnie, in danger brave, 

BeloTcd in life, and sainted ia the grave. 

TIL 

And minds have there been nurtured, whose con- 
trol 

Is felt even in their nation's destiny; 
Men who swayed senates with a statesman's aoul. 

And looked on armies with a leader's eye; 
Karnes that adorn and dignify the scroll. 

Whose leaves contain their country's history. 
And tales of love and war — listen to one 
Of the Green-Mooiitaiueer — ^the Stark of Bennington. 

rra. 
When on that field his band the ITcKiana fought. 

Briefly ho spoke before the fight began : 
"Soldiers! tho:fe German gentlemen are bought 

For four pounds ciglit and sevenpence per man. 
By England's kirg ; a bargain, as is thoueht 

Are we worth morel Let's prove it now we 
can; 
For we must beat them, boys» ere set of tQii, 
Om Maet &TjauL*a A Widow/* Itwaadone. 

DL 

Hen are not Tempo's nor Areadia*s spving; 

Kor the long summer of Cathayan Tales, 
The vines, the flowers, the air, the skies that fliog 

Such wild enchantment o'er Boecaceio'a talea 
Of Florence and the Amo; yet the wing 

Of life's best angel. Health, is on her galea 
ThroQffh sun and snow ; and in the antuma time 
Earth has no purer and no lovelier dime 

X. 

Her clear, warm heaTcn at dooik— the mist tluA 
shrouds 

Her twilight htlla— her eool and ttairj erei^ 
The glorious aplendor of her sunset cloiidi^ 

The rainbow beauty of her forest leaTos 
Come o*er the eye, in solitude and erowd^ 

Where'er his web of sons her poet woatm; 
And his mind's brightest Tision bat diaplaji 
The automn iceacry of his boyhood's daye 

SL 

And when yoQ dream of woman, and her lota; 

Her tnith, her tenderness, her gentle power; 
The maiden listening in the moonlight gfov% 

The mother smiling in her infimt^ bower ; 
Forms, featarss, wotshii^ while we brealhe or 
moTs^ ^ 

Be bT some spirit of your dreaming hour 
Borne, like Loretto*s chapel, throu|^ the air 
To tho green land I sbg» then wake, yoall find them 



JAUEB a PEBCIYAL. 
James Gates Pekcital >v;is bom in Kensington, 
Connecticat, a town of which his ancestors liad 
been anwng the earliest inhabitants, on tho 15th 
of September, 1795. lie was the second son of 
Dr. James Percival, a physician of tho place, who, 
dying in 1807, led hi:f three sons to tlieir niother*s 
care. 

An anecdote U n1atc<1 of his early childliood, 
indicative of strength <.»f mind and purpose. He 
had just begun to s[)cn, %vhen a book, in compli- 
ance with the custom of the district Fchool to 
which he belonged, was lent to him on Satordar, 
to be returned on the following Monday, lie 
found, by spelling through its fir&t sentences, 
tlmt a portion of it related to a'^tmnoniy. Tliis 
so excited his interest, that he ^at diligently to 
work, and, by dint of hard study, with tlie aid of 
the family, was able to read' the portion he 
desired on the Monday morning with flnency. 
This nchieveiuent seemed to give him confidenoe 
in his powers, and ho advanced so rapidly in his 
studies, that he soon compassed the limited re- 
sources of the 8c*hoo1. At the age of sixteen he 
entered Yale ColKge, and during his course fre- 
quently excited tho comiKciulation and Interest 
of President Dwiglit. He was at the head of his 
dass in 1815, and his tragedy of Zamor^ after- 
wards published in his works, formed part of the 
Commencement exercises. He had previonsly 
begun his poetical career by the composition of a 
few fnprittvo Terses during liis college course, and 
yet earlier, it is said, had written a ssitire in his 
fourteenth year. In 1820 he published his first 
Tolume, containing the first pail of PromcfAnra, 
a poem in tlie Spenserian stanza, and a few ininor 

Sieces. It was well received. In the fame yrar, 
aving been admitted to the practice of medicine^ 




f^ 
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he went to Charleston, a Co^th tlit IntoilkB 
of following his profession. There he engaged la 
literntnre. pnblishingthe first nnmber of Clip in 
olty in 1828. This pnblioationf a nealjpam- 

itftrln- 



that 



iffUl 

This pnblioationf a nealj 

jililct c^ about a hnndred pogeii was eridentfir Ib- 



dooed by the elmihtf fonn of tlie fiketch 
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find Um Mle Mao. It was vn^\t op mo^tl/ of 
«*crM, to which a f«w cxmts were added. A 
SiK^tid part followed, entin-ly of verse, ami was 
Micccvileil, in 1822, hy the tiri4 and K^cood porU 
of Clio^ a ini>coil.iiiy of pro^ and rer»e. 

Dr. Percival was npi^'inti-d, in IK24^ an a-wist- 
ant-iiiir;re<m in tlio Uniti>d Stntes anny, and Pro- 
fe>st>r of Chemistry at tlic Military Acadctnv at 
Wevt Point. Finding a ^renter portion o^ his 
titnu occupied in the |k rt'ortnance uf its dutio:* 
than lio had aiuicipato<l, he re>i^mod after a few 
ni<»nth!S and wan apiNiiiite<l a snrjeou in con<- 
nexion with the re<Tuitin^«vn'ice at Bti^toa. In 
the sruiie 3'cAr a cnllcctvd iMlithm uf his principal 
pocins api>cared in New York in t\vr» volumes 
and was reprint«Hl in ]»ii(]on. In 1H*27 he |>;il>- 
U.^lied in New York the third part uf Ciio^ and 
was closk-ly eii^aj^tl in the two folK>wiii;r years in 
assi>tiug in the pro)tar;uion of tho tir>t <|uart«> 
edition of Webster's iJiriionar}-, a service for 
wliicU he was well qualiti^.-d by liis phUolopcd 
acquirements. He next commenced tlie tTauO.A. 
tion of Malte-Hruii^s Geo^ra]>hy, and puUi.^hcd 
tlie lu»t part of Ins version in 181^3. 

While in colle;^ he wm Inferior to none of bis 
rlas<.!nate< in llio mathematics, yet hl^inrlinatious 
led liiin rather into the tieldsof chK-^ical literature. 
Wiiilc enirac^ed in tho study of nietlicine, he also 
npplie'l hiniH.'lf to Ixttany with ardor, and made 
Iiimself ac<]uainted with natural hi-tory in general. 
Heing neco^-cirilv much abroad and fond of es- 
ph>rinjj nature, lie became a pcoh>;rist, and as 
such Itas served privately and i)ul»lioly. In 1835 
he was ap|>ointed to make, in conjunetion with 
Professor C. U, Shoj»ard, a survey of the minc- 
ralo;ry and pc-<)lojry of Connecticut. In 1842 he 
published his Uep'trt on the G&o!ojy of the Stats 
of Connecticut, This wtirk, of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, contains the ro-ults of a very minute 
survey of the rock formaiioTis t»f the state, and 
abounds with miuuto and carefully systeuiatizeil 
details. 

In the snmmcr of 1851 ho received from the 
governor a commission as State Geologist <^ Wis- 
consin, and he entered at once u|>on tho work. 
His first annual rejHjrt wa^ publi<hed at Madi- 
son^ Wisconsin, in 1855.* Ilo is still engaged in 
this survey. 

Dr. Percival is an eminent linguistic scliolar, 
and has a critical knowledge of most of the lan- 
guages of Modem £uroi)e. As a specimen of his 
readiness, it may bo mentioned that when OI0 
Bull was in New Haven in 1644 or 1845, he 
addressed to liira a poem of four or five stanzas 
in the Danish language. This was printed in a 
Kew Haven paper of tlie day .t 

The pocins of Percival have spirit, freshness, 
and a certain youthful force of expression as the 

• Pliloi,em 

t Lxirect rmtn ■ noooi of ripbt ftenia^ enmpoted bv Dr. S, 
O. P«rctra1, and Mklrt-Med to O'a llulU oa Um oeculim cf Us 
flnteonottfft la M«w llavaa, Jane 10, 18M>- 

iAStenML 
Korp«, 4lt Bvsrd bitv m Ufet 

lllinmelen gav b«ndM Tomi^ 
BlarUt Of Stolon at atf ra. 

Fold Bom af KuinmeraM Moner, 



antlior harangiiea of lore and Cherty. Tbe dA- 

Tcraiiee of oppressed nali<ms; tlio yearning and 

ck>iuenoe or the yonng heart ready to rmica or 

titonni with a By ronic enthnsiasra ; the hoar of 

•saltation in the triumph of love, and of gUioin sv 

some vision of the betrayal of innooenoe or the 

inroads of disease came t)efore Ids mind: theee 

were his prominent themes. There b the inner 

' Y\^\\l of iKietrr in the idyllic sketch ciJfmria^ ths 

, Village Girt, wl«ere nature and the reality of 

Hfo in tlie ^long-drawn-out aweecnesA^ uf the 

\ inia;rery assnnie a visionary expect. 

In thttso days he struck 'the lyre with no hefd- 

tating hand. There is tlie first spring of life and 

)ia.s>ion in his verse. It WMuld have been better, 

sometimes, if the author liad waitetl for slow re- 

tiection and patient elaboration — since fancy is 

ne\ er so vigi>nHis as to sn.<tiun a long joumej 

nlone. P«rrciva!, however, has ranch of the tme 

, heat. His productions have been widely popular, 

• and perhaps better meet tlie generally received 

, notion of a poet than the well filed coinpo^tioiis 

of many otliers who deserve more oonsideratioa 

at tlie hands of the jadicions and criticaL 



The vorld is fnll of Poetry— the air 
Is living with its spirit ; and the wav 
Dance to the music of its mclo^lies. 
And sparkle in its brightness Farth b veiled* 
And mantled with its beaut v; and the walls^ 
That close tlie universe, with crystal, ia« 
Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 
Tlic uiiscen glories of immensity. 
In harmonics, too perfect, and too high 
For aught, but beings of edestial monld. 
And s^^ak to man, in one eternal hymn, 
Uniisdiiig beauty, and unyielding power. 

The year leads round the seasooa, in a choir 
For ever chnnning. and for ever new. 
Blending the grand, the beantifol, the gay. 
The muurnful, and the tender, in one stram. 
Which steala into the heart, like sounds^ that rise 
Far off, in moonlight evenings, on the shore 
Of tlie wide ocean resting after storms; 
Or tones, tliat wind around the vaulted roof^ 
And pointed arches, and retiring aisles 
Of some old, loneW minster, where the hand. 
Skilful, and moved with passionate love of art. 
Plays o*cr the higher kej;% and hears aloft 
Tlic peal of bursting tlinnder, and then eaUs^ 
By mellow touches, from the softer tnbes^ 
Voices of melting tcndemcas, thai blend 
With pure and gentle musincs, till the son], - 
Comming1in|; with the melody, b home. 
Rapt, and dissolved in eestasy, to heaven. 

*1\b not the ehime and fiow of words, that move 

In measured file, and metrical array ; 

TU not the union of retnnuuff sonndi^ 

Nor all the pleasing artifice 01 rhyme. 

And ouantity, and accent, that can gire 

Thu all-pervading spirit to the ear. 

Or blend it with the movings of the sooL 

Tb a mysterious feeling, which eomhinet 

Man witli the worid around him, in a diaia 

Woven of flowers, and dipped ia sweetness^ tOl 

He taste the high eoromnmoo of hb thoq^t^ 

With all existmees. In earth and haavca. 

That meet him in the ehiina of graee aad powai^ 

Tb not the aoby bahbler, who dbpUy% 

In studied phrase, aad ornate epitli«t» 

Aad rounded period, poor aad Ta|dd tt 
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"Which peep from omt the eomhrooi ornanenti^ 
That overload their littleness. — ^Its words 
Are fcv, hut deep and solemii ; and they hreak 
Presh from tlie fuont of feelkig, and ere full 
Of all tli«t pnasion, which, on Carmel, fired 
The holy prophet, when hie lipe were coal% 
His language winged with terror, at when holtf 
Xeap from the hroodiiif^ tcmpeet, armed with wrath. 
Commissioned to affright iis» end destroy, 

A ruksoiao baocbaxal soaa. 



Fill high the howl of life for i 

Let roees mantle round its hrim, 
While heart is warm, and thought is free. 

Ere beauty*s light is wanine dim— 
Fill high with brightest draughts of soul. 

And let it flow with fedxnr o'er. 
And love, the sparkling eup,he stole 

From HeftTen, to gire it brishnec«, pour. 
O I fill the bowl of life for me. 

And wreathe its dripping brim with flowers^ 
And I will drink, as li^htlT flee 

Our early, unretoming hoars. 

Fill high the bowl of life with wine. 

That swelled the grape of Eden's grove. 
Ere human life, in its decline^ 

Had strewed with thorns the path of lor 
Fill high (rom Tirtue's cirstal founts 

Tliat springs beneath the throne of HearoD, 
And sparkles brightly o'er the mount. 

From which our fallen souls were driren. 
01 fill tlie bowl of life with wine^ 

The wine, that eharmed the gods aboTe, 
And round its brim a garland twine. 

That blossooied in the bower of lore. 
Fm high the bowl of life with spirit. 

Drawn from the living sun of soul^ 
And let the wing of gemus bear it, 

Deep-glowing, like a kindled eoa1-» 
Fill high from that ethereal treanire. 

And let me quaff the flowing fire. 
And know awhile the boundless pleasure^ 

Tltnt neaven-lit fancy can inspira. 
01 fiU the bowl of life with ^nt, 

And give it brinmiing o^er to m& 
And as 1 quaff, I seem to inherit 

The glow of immortality. 

Fin high the bowl of life with thought 

From that unfathomable well. 
Which sages long and lon^ have souglit 

To sound, but none its depths can tell— 
Flu high from that dark stainless wave^ 

Which mounts and flows for ever on. 
And rising proudly o'er the grave. 

There finds its. noblest course begun. 
01 fill the bowl of life with thought. 

And I will drink the bumper np^ 
And find, whatever my wish had soo^^ 

In that, the pnrest, sweetest cnp^ 



6ofUy the moonllffht 
Is shed on the lake^ 

Cool is the smuner night- 
Wake! Oawakel 

Faintly the emfew 
la heard from alhr. 

list yet O list! 
TatheVTelygnitv. 

TVeoi eaei a mellew ihadft 

Over the Tale, 
Sweetly th« ierenada 

Breathes btlMgd^ 



Softly and tendaily 

Over the lake. 
Gaily and cheerily—* 

Wakel Oawakel 

See the light pinnaee 

Draws nigli to the shore. 
Swiftly it gUdes 

At tlie heare of the oar. 
Cheerily plays 

On its buoyant ear, 
Kearer and nearer 

Tlie lively guitar. 

Kow the wind rises 

And ruffles the pine^ 
Ripples foam-crested 

Like diamonds sliine, 
TlicT flash, where the waters 

Tlie white pebbles lave. 
In the wake of the moon. 

As it crosses the wave. 
Bounding from billow 

To billow, the boat 
Like a wild swan is seen. 

On the waters to float; 
And the light dippine oars 

Bear it smoothly slong 
In time to the air 

Of the Gondolier^ i 



And high on the stem 

Stands the young and the brave. 
As love-led he crosses 

Tlie etnrepangled wave. 
And blends with the inormnr 

Of water and grove 
The tones of the night. 

That are sacred to love. 
His gold-hilted sword 

At his bright belt b hung. 
His mantle of silk 

On his shoulder is flung. 
And high waves the feather, 

Tliat dances and pl«ys 
On his cap where the buckle 

And rosary blaxe. 

Tlie maid from her lattice 

Loolvs down on the lake. 
To see the foam sparkle. 

The bright billow break. 
And to hear in his boat, 

Where he shines like a star. 
Her lover so tenderly 

Touch hit gnitar. 

She opens her lattiee, 

And sits in the glow 
Of tlie moonlight and starlight, 

A statue of snow; 
And she sings in a voice. 

That is broken with sighi^ 
And she darts on her lover 

The light of her eyesL 

His love^penking pantooiinM 

Tells her his soul— 
How wild in that sunny eUma 

Hearts and eyes roll 
She waves with her white hand 

Her white faneolet, 
And her burning thoughts fladi 

FtKNn her eyes' living jk 



Thenionnlightkhia 
Inaveporoftnowi . 

Her voiea and his rebeek 
AHeniatelyflow; 
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B» ec h oed thty wr»tt 

From the rr>ck on the hfll; 
Tlicj ftiiig Ui«ir Cir«well, 



Oa thj fftir bottom, tiUer lake I 

Th« wil*l swan sprca^b hi* »novy eeO, 
Aittl r«>uad liif bivent tUo ripple* brcek* 

Aft dowa be been before the galeu 
On thy fair boom. waTol«»« ■treemi 

Tli« dipping ftaddlc echoeft for. 
And fla.oliei iu ilic iiiooiilight gleam, 

Aud bright rcflccu the polar iter. 

The warce alosig thy pebbly shore. 

As blows the iiurtb-wind, heave their foam; 
And curl around the dnohiiiff oar. 

Aft late the boutmaa hies him I 
How sweet, at set of sun, to riev 

Tiiy (Toldcn mirror sprea'ling wide. 
And ^ee t'le ini*t of roa.itling blue 

Float round the difttant luountain^s side 

At midni'^ht hour, as shines the moon, 

A s)ieet of silver spread* below, 
And swift sho cut«, at higlie<t noon. 

Light clou U, like wreaths of purest eaov. 

On thy fair bosom, silver laket 

O ! I could ever sweep the oar. 
When cirly bird^ at nioruiu{» wake^ 

Aud cTctiiug tells us toil ia o*er. 

m eaATEs or rmm rataion. 
Here re*t the prc.it and good. Here they repote 
After their gc.ie.-oas toiL A sacred band, 
Tlicy take tlieir sleep t<»gotIier, while the year 
Comes with its early flowcn to deck their gravely 
And gathers tiicm as^ain, as Winter frowns 
Theirs is no vulgar sepulchre — green sodi 
Are all their monument, and yet it tells 
A nobler history than nillarea pilea, 
Or the eternal pyramids They need 
Ko statue nor inscription to reveal 
Tlieir grcntncss. It is round tliem ; and the joy 
With which tlieir children tread the hallowed 

ground 
That holds their venerated bones, the peaee 
Tliat smiles on all tliey fought for, aud the wealth 
That clothes the land they rescued,— theae, thoagh 

mute 
As feeling ever is when deepest,— these 
Are monuments more lasting than the lanee 
Reired to the kings and demigods of old. 
Touch not the ancient elms, that bead their 

■hade 
Over their lowly graves ; beneath their booglM 
There is a solemn darkness, even at noon, 
Suited to such as visit at the shrine 
Of serious liberty. Ko fnctioos voie« 
Called them onto the field of generous Cunt^ 
But the pure consecrated love of home. 
Ko deeper feeling sways us, when it ▼ekes 
In nil iu greatnesiL It has told itself 
To the astonished gaxe of awestruck klngi^ 
At Marathon, at Dannockbura, and hers. 
Where first our patriots sent the invader baek 
Broken and eowed. Let these ^een elms be al! 
To tell us where they fought, and whera they li% 
Their feelings were all nature, and tlier need 
No art to make them known. Tliey bve la vl 
While we aie Uke them, simple, haidj, bold. 
Worshipping nothing but our own purs hearty 
And the one ualverMl Lord. Tbej Med 



Ho eoluim poiatiBf lo tke heava tkey i , 
Te tell OS of their hooML TVe heait ilselC 
Left to its own free purpose, hastens thers^ 
And there alone reposea. Let these dms 
Bend their protecting shadow o'er their gravel^ 
And build with their green roof the only fisiie^ 
li^'here we nsav gather on the hallowed day 
That rose to tnem in blood, and set in f^onj. 
Hers let us meet, and wliile our motionless lipe 
Give B<4 a sound, and all around ia mute 
In the deep Sabbath of a heart too fell 
For words or tears— here let us strew the ood 
With the first flowers of spring, and make to 
An oflTenug of the plentv Nature gives. 
And they have rendered onm— perpetually. 

DAXIEL PIGBCB THOMPSOai, 

Tm bistorical novelist of Vennont, was born at 
Charlestown, IfsssAchuaetta, Oetober 1, 1795. 
liis grandfather, Daniel Tbompeon, of Wobnni, 
a cousin of the well known Connt Rmnford, fi£ in 
the battle of Lexington. His nx>tber was a de- 
scendant of the old primitive Now England school- 
master, Ezekiel Cheever. His father settled for 
awhile in buMness at Charicstown, but being vn- 
raocc«^ful withdrew to a wild fannof a few aeros 
on Onion River in the town of Berlin, Vennoot^ 
which he had some time before purchased of one 
Lovel, a hunter, and son of tbe noted Imfian 
fi^'hter, tbe hero o€ LoveTs Pond in FijlMirgh, 
Mai ne. Here the &mily lived a pioneer life in tho 
wildemcs.^ remote from schools and cfaorehes; if 
indeed the latter were not supplied in the Chria- 
tiaii piety and devout reUgious exercises of tbe 
mother of the bonsehold, to the memory of whoae 
Tirtucs and instmctions tbe heart of h«x son fondlj 
turns. Tho youth was bronght np in the labon 
of the farm, secnring such elementary instrnctioo 
as bis home and a scanty winter attendance at the 
poor district school afforded. He was ailing lor 
hooks to read when — he was then about sixteen — 
at the breaking np of the roads and ice in the 
spring, after an extraordinarr fineshet, which 
brought together the wrecks of bridges, mills, aud 
trees, he found among tbe remains a thorougfalr 
soaked Tolumc He dried the leaves, and with 
great zest read, for the first time, the verses of the 
English poets. . The passages which he then ad- 



mired he afterwards found to be the finvorite pse- 
sages of the worid, ^a fisct,** he has i^BoiancerV 
^ which taught htm a kewn of lemet for the 
opinions of the uncnltivated, by whidi he bee 
often profited." He was now intent on proemiog 
an education. It is diflSeoIt, in the matured stata 
of society of the present day, with the appUaaeee 
of eduostion extended so mm on all sidles, to ae- 
timate the natural strength of mind, and perMMial 
eflTorts and sacrifices, which led roa^y a nnnar^ 
son half a century ago to the gates of the Kaw 
Eng^nd colleges. I^niel Webster rejoicing oabia 
way to Dartmootfa, and afterwards supporting bis 
brother tliere by teariiing, will recnr to eTeryoiia. 
The young Thomiison, on looking aroond fat 
resourocs, found mk he was uiarter of a snuiB 
flock of sheep, which had come to be Ua under 
rather singular drcnnKanoes. When the fimni^ 
had set oat tot the wildemesi hb grandmother 



had pot into his hand, in bis chiMlioodt a sQTer 
dolWr which was to be tnTestcd ia a ewe, the good 
lidy calottbiting that thefatare growthef the flock. 



we& tended, i^gjbtiaMMaewvbfl ttf 
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senrioe to liim. He was now the owner, in oon- 
aeqoenoc, ci sbcteen sheep. By a long proceM ot 
inquiry be came to the Knowledge that be oonld 
purchase, for their value in the market, a pair of 
two year old steers, which he might support in 
the summer in the woods free of cost, and by 
hiring rai^ to full grown oxen in a couple cJT 
years, when his sheep fund would be doubled. 
The money to be realized would help to support 
him in college. On this agricultural basis he be- 
gan his prc]>amt]oiis ; diligently hunting mink and 
muskrat, Uie skins of which were saleable. He 
worked out with an old blacksmith tlie oost of a 
set of steel traps, and with the proceeds made the 
purchase of tliat rare book in Vermont at tlie 
tame. Pikers large arithmetic, also a Latin gram- 
mar, lexicon, and Virgil. He was now in diffi- 
culty with the pronunciation of the latter, but he 
secured that from a graduate of Dartmouth, who 
had settled as a lawyer in a vilhige growing up in 
his neighborhood, paying him, per contract, tliirty- 
seven and a-half cents for three lessons in the lan- 
guage, which, with his own exertions, carried him 
Sirongh the grammar. Released by his father 
fix>m his hhoT on the iarm — an important consul- 
deration in that place and time — and having dis- 
posed of his cattle for seventy five dollars and a 
thick old-f;Lshioned bulFs-eye watch, which he 
thought might be of service to him in marking the 
hours in his contemplated school-keepi ng ; and be- 
ing fitted by his mother with an equipment of 
hmnespnn wardrobe, he turned his steps one morn- 
ing of Sej>tember, 1816, to the house of a cler- 
gy-man thirty miles off, who kept one or two pujiils 
at a time in preparation for college. He here made 
such good use of his opportunities that in twelve 
weeks he liad read the whole of Virgil ; the win- 
ter he employed in studying human nature and 
adding to his means while boarding round as the 
schoolmaster of one of tlie wild districts of the 
country. A good preparation, he subsequently 
found it, for novel writing. A short time at a 
dassical academv in the north-west of tlie state 
for his own studies, more school-keening, with an 
. interval of conscientious help rendered to his 
father in the severe toil of tlie farm, and he pre- 
sented himself at Middlebury College. He passed 
the examination for the Sophomore class, studied 
hard and read extensively with dose attention to 
English ciuposition, and took his degree in the 
sommerofl820. 

Through the friendship of Professor Keith of 
AlexondnOf D. 0^ he now obtained an eligible 
private tutorship in a family in Virginia, in the 
vicinity of the mansions of the old Ex-Presidents, 
and so far profited by hia opportunities as to pro- 
cure an admission as attoniey and counsellor of 
the inferior and superior courts of the state. Af- 
ter three or four years of this pleasant life he re- 
tamed homo and opened a law-otfice in Montpe- 
lier. He soon got tlie appointment of Register of 
Probate, was eleeted clerk of the legisbture, which 
he held for three years, when he passed a year, 
on the appointment of the Governor, in compiling 
a volume of the statute laws. He has been since 
Judge of Phibato of the county, Ooontv Clerk of 
the oonnty and Bupreme Cout, and in 1868 ho 
was elected Secretary of State. 

Mr. Thompson** aotiveparsnit of literature was 
•omdwbat aoddcntal. Ua had ihwi his ooUega 





vears contributed to periodicals tales and essays, 
out had written nothing of length till in 1836, upon 
noticing an offer for a priie tale by the Kew En^- 
liind Galaxy, pubtii^hed at Boe&ton, he wrote his 
story of May Martin^ or the Jfvney Diffgen; 
wiiifh, having gained the prize, proved so suc- 
cessful tliat when he published it in a volume he 
was not able to hold the c^tpyright from rival 
bookseller?, who printed it wuh impunity, from 
tlic unprotected pages of the newspaper. This 
well told story was founded on incidents of actual 
cccnrrenceinhis ncighUirhood, with which ho had 
become acquainted in the course of his profes- 
sional business. 

In 1840 Mr. Tliompson publislu^ at Montpelier, 
The Green Mountain Boye^ ** inuiided toenibodj 
and iUustrate a portion of the more rumantic inci- 
dents which nctually occunvd in tlie early settle- 
ments of Vermont, yrith the nse of but little more 
of fiction than was deemed sufficient to weave 
them together, and impart to the tiss^ue a con- 
nected interest.** Locle Afueden^ or the SehooU 
matter, followed in 1847. This work, the desisn 
of which is to illustrate the art of intellectual self- 
culture, and to sei-ve the interests of popular edo- 
cation, involves no inconsiderable part of the an- 
thor^s autobiography, and is drawn largely from 
his personal observation. It is an interesting pic- 
ture of a time alreadv aneient — fo niptdly has the 
cause of education developed it^flf m what was 
not manv years since a scantr wild settlement. 

The Mangeri, or the Torjfe Davghter^ a conn- 
teriort to the Green Mountain Bovh, was pub- 
lished in 1850. It is illustrative of the Revoln- 
tionaiy history of Vermont, and the northern 
campaigns of 1777 ; and is the result of a carefhl 
study of the time to which the author has made 
fiction subservient The style in this, as in tba 
preceding, is AiH and minute, the writer knowing 
the art of the story-teller, who most leave nothing 
for the mind of Uie listener outside of the nlurra* 
tive, bnt must engross tlie whole interest for him- 
self and his tale. 

. This eonolndes the list of the anthoi^ worin» 
They form a series whidi has attained hiidinomi. 
hiritv in his sute, and which has IraTellcd ftr he- 
Tond It The tales have been tvpoliUshed In Snci* 
laud, where they have doubClcM been read witti 
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Intereti u pictures of Anicrieiin hUtory and m>- 
cicly. The mAnl y career of iho author, ret^uUing 
in his h«)nonihle Micce-^s in life, and the interest of 
ilia boi>k«, have »ociinHi him a rtcrling populariU 
at lioino. lie mnrrio<] in 1831 a dau;:htcr of £. 
K. Uobin<on of Chtf>ter, Vcmiont, and is aor- 
roundcd bjr a family oC children. 

A ftCHOOL COMMimK-XAX AXB A L4V«n& 

[Locke AinkdoD U In ptir«MiC 14 • rtyiutrf mpvcmaat ■• A 
•cUuul leu be r.] 

The HttV kt»w«ci!-i» h^ had m'm^ 

Ytmi all from »liu|i1e aatur« drmibcd. — OaI^ 

It wa4 Inte in the sca^oi when our hero returned 
home; auii iinvia^ iiia Ivcrt^iiilj otnitu*! to npiirive 
hit frictuU of hui ititeiitiun to eiifca^^e himMlf ua a 
ttwlier of M'uc of the winter sehooU io the TicinitV' 
of 1 1 is fsther*s reM Icnce. he found, oo his arrival, 
every situation to wliich hi-* undoubted qualifieationa 
shmld jjronipt him to a-»pire, ulreu<ly occupied by 
other*, llo wa« thcroforo c*mipellv.l, unless he re- 
liiiqui^^ 'd his puriM>.^, to libUn to iJie lets eli$;ible 
offers w'iiioh c.un.2 fn»m sach sinmller and more Ixi^k- 
ward di!«tric(s or ^ovictics as had not engaged tlieir 
)n»trtictors for llic winter. One of these he was on 
the |>«>iiit of dendl:if( to accept, when he received io- 
fonn-ilion of a district where the ma«ter, from some 
cau^c or otht*r, hai been dismissed during the first 
week of his eni^ageinent, and w^M^re the committee 
were now in search of another to supply his place. 
The «li4trict fro:n which this iufurmation cnme, was 
tituiitcd in one of the mountain towns nbout a dozea 
mile4 distant, and the particular ncigliborhood of its 
location was known in tlie vicinity, to a conHtienible 
extent, by the n.amo of the Jlorn of the Moon; an 
app.'lhition generally unilers^tood to be derived from 
a peculiar curvature of a mountain that partially 
enclose 1 the place. Knowing nothinj^ of the cau<»cs 
which had here led to the recent di.«mi:^sal of the 
teacher, nor indeed of the particular character of the 
school. fuKher than that it was a large o!:r, ond one, 
probably, which, tliough in rather a new pirt of the 
country, would yet furnish something like an ade- 
qunte renmncration to a gooil instructor, Locke had 
no lie4itittioa in dc<.'idi.ig to make an immediate ap- 
plication for the sitaution. Accordingly, the next 
morning he mounted a horse, aud set out for the 
place in qne<tioa. 

It wa« a mild December's day ; the ground had 
not yet asiuniei its winter covering, aud the route 
taken by our hero becoming soon bordered on either 
side by wild and picturesque mountain 8cener}% upoa 
which he had ever delighted 

To look fkom Bators up to asters** Ood, 
the ezcureion in going was a pleasant one. And oe- 
cupie I by the rdSeetions thus occasioned, together 
with anticipations of happT results from hit exneeted 
engagement, he arrived auer a ride of a few hours, 
at the borders of Uie romantic looking place of which 
he was in quest 

At this point in his journey, ho overtook a man oa 
foot, of whom, after «h«covering him to belong aoroa- 
where in the neighborhooil, he proceeded to make 
some inquiries relative to the tituatioo of the school. 
» Why,** replied the man, ** as I live out there in 
the tip of the Horn, which ia, of eourse, at the outer 
edge of the district, I know but little about the school 
affairs; bat one thing it certain, they have ihipped 
the master, and want to set a' other, I mppoee.'* 

** Fer what causa wee Uie maiter dismissed t For 
laok of qiialiilcatioiier 

** Yes, lack of oualifieatione for our district The 
fellow, however, had learning enough, as all agreed. 
Vat no tpoak; tod tiM yoong Bonkan^ and soma 



othew of the big beys, mhU ailing flns, and beiag a 
liule riled at some taings he had ssid to them, took 
it into their h«:»ds to traia him a little, wlueh thej 
did ; when he, iastesd of showing any grit oa tM 
occasion, got friglitened and clear«l oat 

** Wliy, sir, did his scholais offer him peisoosl Tia- 
lenceP 

•* O no— not violence. Thcr took him up qatt« 
earcfoUy, bound him oo to a pLsnk, as I undcrstooil^ 
and earned him oa their shoulders^ in a sort of pro- 
cc»«ion, three times around the echoolhouse, and 
then, unloosing lum, toki him to go at his bosineaa 
again.* 

** And was all this suffered to take place witlioot 
any interference from your committcet* ^ 

** Yes, our committce>maa wooMl not interfere la 
such a ease. A master most fight his own way in 
our district** 

*■ Who is yonr committee, sirP 
** Captiiii Bill Bunker is now. They had a meei- 
ing afiiT the fracas, and chose a new one^* 

** Is he a man who is capable of asccTtuning fer 
himself the qualifications of a teacher f" 

« O yes— at leaH I had aa lief hare Bill Banker'a 
judgment of a man who applied for the school as any 
other in the district; and yet he is the only man ia 
the whole district but what can read and writs^ I 
believcL^ 

** Your school committee not aUe to read said 
wriur 

** Not a word, and still he does more iKidness fhm 
any man in this ncighboriiood. Why, nr. he keepa 
a sort of store, sdls to A, B, and C, and charges on 
book in a fashion of his own ; and I would as sooa 
trust to his book as that of any regular merchant in 
the country ; tbongli, to be sure, he has got into a 
jumble, I near, about some charges against a maa at 
t'other end of the Ilom, and they are having a court 
about it to^y at Bunker's house, I onderstand.* 
•« Where does he liver 

*' Right on the road, about a mile ahead. Ton will 
see his name chalked on a sort of a shopdooking 
buildmg, which he uses for a store.* 

The man here turned off from the road, leayiag 
I our hero so much surprised end staggered at what 
J he had just heard, not only of the general chaiadbar 
of the school of which he had come to propose hiai- 
self ss a teacher, but of the man who now had tba 
control of it, that he drew up the reins, stopped bia 
horse in the road, aud sat hesitating some momonta 
whether he would go back or forwara. It occurring 
to him, however, that he eonld do as he liked aboot 
accepting any offer of the place which might be 
made him, and feeling, moreover, some curiosity to 
see how a man wlm could neither resd nor write 
would manage in capacity of an examining sehoel 
committee, he resolved to go forward, and present 
himself ss a candidate for the school AeeoMingiT, 
he rode on, and soon reached a rough built bntaob- 
stantialdookinff (arm-hoase^ with sundry out4Niild- 
ings, on one of which he read, as be had been told 
he might, the name of the singaUr occnpant In the 
last-named building, he at once perceived that tfaara 
was a gathering of qnite a nomber of Individoals, tba 
natare of which was explmned to Urn by the hlntba 
had received from his informant on thexoad. And 
tying his horse, he Joined sereral who were gdng ia^ 
and soon foand himself In the midst of the compoaw 
assembled in the low, anfiafshed roon which eoosiL 
toted the interior, as parties witnesses, and spaol^ 
tors of a jastiee*s coart, the eeremoniesor whieb were 
about to be eoameaeed. Tbara ware no eaaatei% 
eountlng-room, or desk: and a fow broad sbelTes 
elarosily pat ap aa one side, afforded tba aoly indU 
eatieo,obierTaUa ia tbalotofioranaatsaaot aCtiM 
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Toom, of tlie use to whieH it vm d^roied On tlicse 
■bdreiirere acattercd, at int«rv«I^ small bonchesoC 
]K>e«, axes, bed-cord«, and aoch articles at are geno- 
lally parchasod by^tho«€ -who parehasc little ; -vrhila 
casks of nails, grind;>toDe8, ^ntals of dried salt fish, 
and the like, arranged round the room on the floor, 
made up the rest of the ovner^s merchandise, an an- 
nual supply of which, it appeared, he obtained in the 
cities erciy printer in exchange for the products oC 
Ills farm ; ever careful, like a good political econo> 
mist, that the balance of trade should not be against 
him. llie only table and chair in the room vere 
now occupied by the justice; the heads of easks^ 
grindstones, or bunches of rakes, answering for seats 
for tlie rest of the company. On the left of the just- 
ice sat the defendant, whose comjKtsed look, and oe- 
casionol knowing smile, seemed to indicate his con- 
fidence in the strength of his defence as well as a 
consciousness of possessing some secret advantage 
orer his opponent. On the other hand sat Bunker, 
the plaintiff in the suit Asccrt:uning from the re- 
marks of the bybtanders his identity with the com- 
mittee-man he hnd become so curious to see, Locke 
fell to noting his appearance closely, and the result 
wais upon the whole, a highly favorable prepoesea- 
eion. He was a remarkably stout, hardy-loocing man ; 
and nlthongh his features were extrcmelj rough and 
swarthy, they yet combined to give him an oF«n, 
honest, and very intelligent countenance. Behind 
him, as backers, were standing in a group three or 
four of his sons, of ages varying from fifteen to 
twenty, and of bodily proportions promising any- 
lliing but disfmfflgementto the llereuletm stock from 
which they originated. The parties were now c^ed 
and sworn ; when Bunker, there being no attorneys 
employed to make two-hour speeches on preliminary 

Questions, proceeded at once to the merits of his case. 
[e produced and spread open his account-book, and 
then went on to show his manner of charging, which 
was wholly by hieroglyphics, gencrallv designating 
the debtor by picturing him out at the top of the 
page with some peculiarity of his person or calling. 
la the present cose, the debtor, who was a cooper, 
was designated by the rude picture of a man in the 
act of hooping a barrel; and the article charged, 
there being but one item in the account, was placed 
immediately beneath, and represented by a shaded, 
circular figure, which the plaintiff said was intended 
for a cheese, that had been sold to the defendant some 
years before. 

" Now, Mr. Justtee," said Bunker, after explaining 
in a direct, off-hand manner, his peculiar method of 
book-keeping, **now, the article here charged tlie 
man had — I will, and do swear to it ; for here it ie 
in black and white. And I having demanded my 
pay, and he having^ not only refused it, bat denied 
ever buying the article in question, I have brought 
this suit to recover my juat due. And now I wish 
to see if he will get up here in court, and deny the 
charge under oath. If he will, let him; but may the 
Lord have mercy on his soul T 

•* Well, sir," replied the defendant, promptly ris- 
ing, " yoQ sliall not be kept from having your wish 
a minute; for I here, un«ier oath, do swear, that I 
never bought or had a cheese of von in my life." 

*' Under the oath of God yoa declare it» do yon T 
aharpiT asked Banker. 

** I do, sir," firmly answered the other. 

••Well, well!" ezelaimed the former, with looks 
of otter astonishment, ** I would not havo believed 
that there was a man in all of the Horn of the Moon 
who would dare to do that" 

After the partiee had been indulged In the wul 
amount of stMirHng for raeh oeeasiona, the Jostiee in- 
terposed and •oggasted, that ae the oathe of tke pai^ 



ties were at complete issue, the evidence of the book 
itseli; which he seemed to think was entitled to cre> 
dit, would turn the scale in favor of the plaintiff, 
nnlesa the defendant could, produce some rebutting 
tcstimoujr. Upon this hint, the latter called up two 
of his neighbors, who testified in his behalf, that he 
himself always made a sufficient supply of cheese for 
his family; and they were further Knowing, t]iat,oa 
the year of the alleged purchase, instead of buying, 
he actually sold a considerable quantity of the ar- 
ticle. 

This evidence seemed to settle the question in the 
mind of the justice ; and he now soon announced, 
that he felt bound to give judgment to the defendant 
for his costs. 

•^ Judged and sworn out of the whole of it, as I am 
a sinner 1" cried the disconcerted Bunker, after sit- 
ting a moineut working his rough features in indig- 
nant surprise ; " yes, fairly sworn out of it, and sad- 
dled witn a bill of costs to boot I But I can paj it; 
so reckon it up, Mr. Justice, and we will have it all 
squared on the spot And, on the whole, I am not 
so sure but a dollar or two is well spent, at any 
time, in fiudin|^ out a fellow to be a scoundrel who 
has been passing himself off among people for an 
honest man," he added, pulling out his purse, and 
angrily dashing the required amount down upon the 
table. 

^'Now, Bill Bunker," said the defendant after 
very coolly pocketing his costs, *' you have flung out 
a good deal of your stuff here, and I have bore it 
without getting riled a hair; for I saw, all the time^ 
that you-— correct as folks ginerally think you — that 
you didirt know what you was about But now it's 
all fixed and settled, I am going list to convince yon 
tliat I am not quite the one tliatnas sworn to a per> 
jury in this *ere business.** 

•• Well, we will see," rejoined Bunker, eyeing hie 
opponent with a look of mingled doubt and defiance. 
j •• Ves, we vill see," responded the other, deter- * 
minedly; ''we will see if we can't make yon eat 
your own words. But I want first to tell vou where 
you missed it TThen you dunned me. Bunker, for 
Ihe pay for a cheese, and I said I never had one of 

Sou, TOQ went off a little too quick ; you called me a 
ar, Dcfore giving me a chance to say another word. 
And then, I thou^^ht I would let you take your own 
course, till you took tliat name back. Ii you had 
held on a iiunute, without breaking out so upon me, 
I should have teld yon all how it was, and you would 

have got your i«y on the spot; but ^ 

" Pay r fiercely interrupted Bunker, •* then yon 
admit yon had tlie cheese, do you f * 

" Ko, Mr, I admit no such thing," ouickly rejoined 
the former; ** for I still sav I never nad a cheese of 
you in the worldL But I did have a small grindstone 
of you at tlie time, and at just the price you have 
charged for your supposed elieese ; and here is your 
nioney for it, sir. ^ow, Bunker, what do yoa say 
to that r 

"Grindstone— cheese— eheese— grindstone r «fr 
claimed the now evidently nonplussed and doubtftd 
Bunker, taking a few rapid turns about the room, 
and occasionally stopping at the table to terutiniae 
anew his hieroglyphical charge ; " I must think this 
matter over again. Grindstone— cheese— eh ee ss 
grindstone. Ah 1 I have it ; but may God forgive me 
for what I have done 1 It tMt a grindstone, but I 
forgot to make a hole in the middle for the erank." 

upon this curious development, as will be rcadlhr 
imagined, the opposing parties were not long in e^ 
foeting an amicable and satlsfoetory a^usUnent 
And, in a sliort time, the eoropany br^e np and da- 
parted, all obviouoly as moeh gratified as amwed al 
this sbgular b«t happy resnlt of the lawrait 
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WnXIAM & 8PEA0U& 
TuK Rot. Dr. Spnigao was burn \n Amlorer, 
ConiMJCticut, OctoUr 16, 17»5. Hw father, Bcn- 
jainiii S|.ra-ue, a far..i.r, livcJ ami <l»^-*» ^«*,*J»« 
Ln where he wa* bom. The ton was filt^a for 
<i>lU-o at G«lchesler Academy under the \-eneraUe 
JoJm Ad:iMis and wa* much inkbted in liw 
education to^the Rev. Dr. Ahiel Abbot, now of 
PetvrlK>ro\N.lI., thon t!h. Coii-r.-at.onal \lini^ 
ter of Coventrv, Connecticut. He wa^ pradiiati.-d 
at Yale in IH15, and then einpU)yed for nearly a 
Tear as a private tutor to a family in ^ irpnia. 
Ho entered Uio ThcDlo-icnl SiMninary at Pnijceton 
in tl»c autuMm of 1810, and reni.nned liU the 
Bpring of 1H19; was settled as colleague p.'v*t«r 
with the liov. Dr. Jo^ph Lath rop ot the Hrst 
Co!i"n-^ational Church in >\c'*t bpruighelJ, Mua- 
sachusiMs, in 1819; remained theretenyeaw, 
and iHca.ne settled as pa-tor of the ^njlJ^"*; 
bvtcriau Church in Albany in 1829, of which he 
ia' still (in 18o4) the Incumbent. 



Tlie long list of the writln-s of Dr. bpraj^® 
oonnienccs wiih an Instidlati..n Scnnon m 1820, 
and H.veral di-counses on P|HJcial occ:wons in the 
followins vcar. In 1823 he publi>hed hiaLt.Un 
toaDiunhter, a favorite didactic volume, repugn 
limbed iu Scotland, and latterly Panted m tin-* 
Cimntrv with the title DaH.jhterB Own Bool 
His Ldter$ from Europe m^S'^'''^^^^\^^ 
18:58 ho puUi>hed a life of Dr. E. I>. 9"^."^' 
President of Williams College, and, in 18«, the 
life of Timothv Dwight, in " Sparks's American 
Bio-raphv." llis other volumes are of a practical 
devotionil character, as his Lecture* on RevxtaU 
of HcUgion (1832) ; UinU on Chrutuin Inter^ 
ioi/r^(183i); Contrail ^'t'''"/^^ J';V^''7,£'if! 
EeWjion (1837); Ahh to EirluI^cIipion{lUJ); 
and IKc^ri. to a Young Man'i Con^eunes (1848). 
Besides these, he lias written numerous mtroduo- 
tions t*> biographical and other works, and w the 
author of more than one hundred pnbhshed 
pamphlets. The latter are ofa religious character, 
icnnons in the direct line of hw profession, and 
occasional discourses and addrcss<a on educn- . 
tional, social, and other topics. Of tbcse wo 
may enumerate those of an histoncd and bio- 
graphical character, as the Funeral Sermon of 
^Joseph I^thrc;p,inl821;.. ThanksgiTing 
Historical Discourse at AVest Spnngfield,^!^^^^^ 

a Fourth of J«ly I>'»«?^«« ^^^^,^&S^^ 
1827; a sermon at Albany, m behalf of the 
Polish Exiles, in 1834; an oration oommcmon> 
tive of La Syette, at Albany, in the same year ; 
a Phi Beta Kappa address before the Sc^iety of 
Yale, in 1848; an address before the Phdoma; 
thesi'an Society of Middlebuiy College in 18M^ 
on historical disoourw In 1846, oontalning notlcca 
of the Second Presbyterian Churdi and Congre- 

iuon at Albany, duW ^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
period of their organlttUon; oOiet^wmn^ 
Smmemorative rfDr. Chalmew, to 1«7; crfAa 
Hon. BUai Wright, the iainayeor; of Um Hon. 



Ambrose Spenoer, Uto CWef-Jostioa of Oi* 8t^ 
of New York, the following year; and, wrthroanj^ 
othens a disoonr^ ^^^ ^ ^J^Il^Z 
Miller of Princeton. The fondness of Dr,Mngm 
for biographical study is wefl known, and is ill»- 
trated by his Urge collection of autographs. 
With Dr. Tertt of SaTaniiah, he enjoys the repor 
tation of i»os^<i>8ing Uie hirgest oottection of thM 
kind In the country. The latest pubhcatioD of 
Dr. Sprague is a book of kketcli<» of tlie per- 
Bonalties of foreign traTcl, entitled, Irnfi^ 
Eui^v€an CeMritim. It indndes notices, «im^ 
otheis, of Edward Irving, Rowland H J^RJert 
Hall, Neander, Chaltnem, WiL^n, and Soothg. 
Ho is nnderst^>od to have prepared for pnWicatioa 
a biographical work, an aoooant of **»« ^*^^ 
America of all denoiniualions, from the earlifiK 
thues. 



JOHN P. KESnffEDT. 
Jomr Pkcdletox Kexseoy, the ddest son ef • 
Baltimore merchant, was bom in that aty on tha 
twenty-fifth of October, 1795, and was gradnatod 
at the College of Baltimore in 181S. 

In 1816 he was admitted to the bar, and was 
soon in successful practice. Ue was elect^ to 
the state House of Delegates In 1820, and in 1837 
entered the House of Representativca. He was 
re-elcctod in 1841 and 1848, and in 1 ft46 again 
became a member of the House of Delegates. 
He occupied a prominent position In Congress as 
a leading inemWr of tlie Whig party, and pre- 
pared the manifesto in which ita repr«sent^iv«s 
disclaimed any connexion with ttie admimstnir 
tion of John Tyler. He wa^ also the an«»«'.« 
a volume entitled A Dtfenc$ ^ the n^^ 
published in 1844, and at an earlier period 
Wrote with Warren Dutton of Massachn^ts, and 
Charles Jared IngersolL o£ Penn^lvania, the ad- 
dress issued by the Protectionist Conventwo, 
held in Kew York in 1881.* 

In 1818 he commenced his purely litera^ ea- 
lecr, by the publication in numbers, at the inter- 
vals of a fortnight, oi The Bed Book. It coo- 
tained lively gossiping satire of oontemporvy so- 
cial matters, by Kennedy, with poe^nr^ "^ 
a^siKjiate in tiie work, Peter Hoffman Crnse, « 
native of Baltimore, who was afterwanb tho 
author of several able reviews and editor of ^e 
Baltimore American. Cruse died during tbe 
cholera summer of 1882, at the age rf thirty- 
seven. The Red Book was continued dunng 
1818 and 1819, until it formed two volumtt. 

A long interval eUpsed before Kennedy s next 
appearance as an author, SwOUmBm not 



living been published until 1882. TOslsacol- 
lection of sketches of rund life In Virgima, at ' 
the oommenoement of the present oentnry, linkaa 
Into a connected whole by a sUghtstoiy. 

In 1883 JTone-Shoe SMneon appeareo. Tha 
story was founded on the peivonal Peeoflectiooa 
of ito hero, an old soldier of the ReTolotioo, wbo 
derived his ponukr pnnnomen from the teada 
which he earned on befivre the war, of a wek- 
smith, ami the practice of which ho ecnmmMm 
far as hard blows were oonoemad, In the KTfloa 
of the country, in his nativa state of Sootli Oa- 

e Qilivttfk Fk«s WflttH^ ^ Ml 
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Tolina. Ifr. Kennedy, in the conrse of a jonrney 
in the western part of that region, fell m with 
this worthy, and afterwards turned to good ac- 
count a long eveninc's conversation with him, hy 
making it the groundwork of an excellent historical 
novel, its leading incidents being transcripts of 
the old man^s veritable adventures. 

In his next work. Boh of the Bowl, published 
in 1888, Mr. Kennedy went further back in Ame- 
rican history than before, but with a similar 
adherence, in the main, to fact ; the scene being 
laid in Maryland, in the days of her founder, 
Calvert These three novels were reprinted in 
uniform volumes, with illustrations, in 1852, by 
G. P. Putnam, 

In 1840 Mr. Kennedy published The AnnaU of 
Quodlihet^ a political satire, suggested by the 
animated ** log-cabin and hard cider" canvass pre- 
ceding the election of Harrison and Tyler, in the 
same year. 

In 1849 he published an elaborate life of his 
fnend William Wirt, with extracts from his cor- 
respondence, forming two octavo volumes. 

in addition to the works mcnUoned, Mr. Ken- 
nedy is the author of an Addrea delivered htfore 
the Baltimore Society^ in 1838, an Eulogy on 
IFirf, in 1884, and A IHeeourte at the Dedication 
<lf Green Mount Cemetery^ in 1889. 

Mr. Kennedy writes with delightdil ease and 
fVeshness. His works are evidently the natural 
product of his thought and obsen'ation, and are 
pervaded by the happy genial temperament which 
characterizes the man in his personal relatione. 
We have a ftill reproduction in his volumes of the 
old Virginia life, with its old-time ideas of re- 
pose, content, and solid comfort; its hearty out- 
door existence, and the ** humors ** which arc 
apt, in a fixed state of society, to devdk>p qoalnt 
features in master and dependants. 

The author*s books abound in dellghtAil rural 
pictures and skctoliet of character, which, in easy 
style and quiet genial huinoTi recall tlie Sketch 




Kennedy** Cccldenee. 

Book and Bracebridge Hall. The author has him- 
self acknowledged the relationship in the graceful 
tribute to Irving which forms tlie dedication to 
the volume. 

MBcsiFnox or rvAixow babji^ 
Swallow Barn is an nri«tocratical old edifice, that 
Muats, like a brooding hen, on the souUiern bank 
of the Jomes Kivcr. It u quietly seated, with its 
vawal out-buildings, in a kind of ftlmdy pocket or 
nook, formed by a sweep of the rtreani, on a gcuUe 
acclivity thinly sprinkled mith oaks whose magnifi- 
cent branches afford habiuticn and defence to an 
antique colony of owli. 

This time-honored mansion was the residence of 
the family of Hazards ; but in the present genera- 
tion the spells of love and mortgage conspired to 
translate the possession to Frank Meriwether, who 
having married Lucretio, tiie elde^t daughter of my 
hite uncle, Walter Hazard, and lifted some gcntie- 
roaiilike incumbrances tiiat hud been silently brood- 
ing upon the domain along witii the owls, was thus 
inducted into the proprietary rights. The adjacency 
of hi* own estate gave a territorial feature to this 
alliance, of which the fruits were no less discerni- 
ble in the multiplication of negroes, eattie, and 
poultry, than in a flourishing clan of MeriwetheriL 

The buildings illustrate three epochs in the his- 
tory of the family. The main structure is upwards 
of a century old ; one story hich, vith tiiick brick 
walls, and a double-faced roof; resembling a ship 
bottom upwards ; tiiis is perforated with small dor> 
mer windows, tiiat have some such expression as 
belongs to a face without eye-browa To tliis is 
added a more modem tenement of wood, which 
ini^ht have had its date about the time of Uie Revo- 
lution : it has shrunk a little at the Joints, and left 
some crannies, through which the winds whisper oil 
night lonff. The last member of the domicile is an 
upstart fabrie of later times, that seems to be ill at 
case in this antiquated society, and awkwardly over- 
looks tiie ancestral edifice, with the air of a greni^ 
dier recruit posted behind a testy little veteran cor- 

eoraL The traditions of the house aseribe tiie cz- 
tenee of this erection to a certain family divaa. 
where— say the chronicles— the salie law was set at 
nouffht, and some pangent matters of style were 
considered. It has an unfiuUhed drawrug-roon. 
possessing an ambitious air of liisliion, with a naiZ 
Ue mantel, high ceilings, and large folding dootv; 
but bebf yet unplasteKd* and wiUiout painty it hit 
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•omewliat of • melanclioly a>p«ct. and imiy be coni- 
pnrtU to an uiilii<ky bark liftctl by aa extraorJitiarj 
tiJ« u]>on a 9tii<l-^M»iilc: it U n^eftil at a niciiMiito t« 
all a^pirinj^ hoii><*holder« agahi»t a prcmaltire imtil to 
make a bUow in ih« tviirUI, and the iinlucrclioa of 
a«liinttiitf; fcuulfs into cabinet couneilc 

These tliree inii^«oi coni|)o«6 an irrof^ilar pile, in 
which the tvo la*t <lo« TiDod eoti«titutMit« are ob«o> 
qin«»u«lv »tatio:ic<l in the rear, like •crvinfr-ineti by 
the rhuir of a gouty old gentleman, •iip]H»rtiiig the 
ft.|tiat an<l rrowuin^ little iiiaii»ioii which, but for tlio 
fa.nily |>ri<le, voiild have bcv.i loiii; tince f^iven over 
to tlie acconimoJatioQ of tlie gaarUiaa bird* of the 
plnee. 

Tlic pr^ftt hall door i« an a-.cicnt piece of walnut 
woi-k, that hu.^ grown U*o heavy ft*r it4 hinge*, and 
by it^ daily travel Um furrowed the floor with 



ninent object in thia pietnr^-Hio most toM-wora 
mid vencmlile ai»peoda?e to tlio «itabl»haient:^« 
huge, crazv. and disjointed bam, with an imuicme 
roof hanging in penthouM fiuliion altuort to the 
grouMl, and Uiatched a loot thick, with aan-bnmt 
ftraw. thai reaches bdow the eavot in ragged flakes 
giving H an nirof drowsy deercpitude. The ruda 
eudoMire eurroiindiug tins antiquated magaiina in 
ktrcwed knee-deep with litUr, from the midst of 
which arises a lung rack, resembling a cheTanz de 
fnse, which is ordinarily filled with fodder. This m 
tlie euttomary lounge of four or fire gaunt ozcn» 
who keep up a i'ort of iiupeKuibable companionship 
with a sivKly-lo^>kiiig wago:i tlmt protrudes its 
purchod tongue, and droo]is its rusty swin|;le4ree» 
in the hot sunshine, with the air of a dispirited and 



?ua<lraiit, over which it has a very uneasy^ 
t IS t-liiKled by a namiw porch, with a carved pcdi- 
mont. upheld by moAMve columns of wood sa-lly split 
bv the siu . A court-j'ard, in front of this, of a semi- 
circular »liapo. Ixiundcd by a white idling, nnd hav* 
iiig a (gravel road lca<li:ig Ifrom a la:i;c and variously 
lu'ttiocl gateway around a gra<s plot, is embellished 
by a fin|>ci*aiinunted will'iw that stretches forth its 
anus, clothe I with its ]>cndant draper}*, like a re- 
Toreiid priest pronouncing a benedictioik A bridle- 
rock stands on the outer si<le of the gate, niid near 
it a rag^jed, h«»r<o-eateii plum tree casts its skeleton 
s'la-low u|K>u the du«L 

Some LonibarJy ^loplart, springing above a mass 
of shrubbery, paVtially screen various su()crDume- 
rery building* around the mansion. Amongitt these 
ill to be seeirtlie gable end of a stable, with the date 
of Its erectio:i btifHv einhlazo:ied in black briikj 
near the upper aii^le, in figures set in after the 
fadiion of the work in a girVs sampler. In the same 
(|- tarter a pigeoa box, reared on a post, and reseni- 
b inff a huge tee-totum, is vbible, and about its se- 
veral doors a-id windows, a family of pragmatical 
pigeons are generally strutting, bridling and brag- 
ging at each other from suiiri^ until dark. 

Appeii«Unt to this homestead is an exteiisiye tract 
of laud that stretches for some three or four miles 
along the river, presenting alternately abrupt pro- 
montories mantled with pine and dwarf oak, and 
small inlets terminating in swamps. Some sparse 
|K>rtions of forest vary the landscape, whi<:h. for 
the most part, exhibits a succession oi fields clothed 
with a diminutive growth of Indian corn, patches 
of cotton or parched tobacco plants, and tlie occa- 
sional varieties of stubble and fallow grounds. 
Tliese are surrounded with wonn fences of siirunkcn 
chesnut, where lizards and ground K^uirreU are 
perpetually running races along th« r:tiU 

At a sliort distance from the mansion a brook 
glides at a snaiFt pace towards tlie river, holding its 
course through a wilderness of alder and laurel, and 
forming little islets covered with a damp rooss^ 
Across thia stream is thrown a rough bridge, and not 
far below, an aged sycamore twists its eomplex 
roots about a spring, at the point of confluence of 
which and the brook, a squadron of ducks have a 
cruisinff ground, where they may be seen at any 
time of the day tuniing up their Uils to Uie akies, 
like unfortunata ganboatt driven by the head in a 
gala. Immediately on the margin, at tliis spot^ the 
fiimily linen is nsaally spread out by some sturdy 
ttegro women, who ehant ilirlll ditties over their 
wash tuba, and keep up • tpirited attaek, both of 
tongue and hand, upon snndiy little besmirched and 
bow-legged bUeks, that are eontinoally making 
aomerseu on the grass» or niMilevottsly waddling 
•erosa the cloUies laid out to Ideaoh. 
Beyond the bridge, at aumt dlaUuioe^ atanda a pro* 



ih a deep 1 fivrlom invalid awaiting the attack of a tertian ague:, 
journey. | while, bene:ith tlie sheds, the long foee of a ^ou^h 
red pcdfi- horse moy be seen, peering through the dark wm- 



moy l>e seen, peering 

dow of the stnble, m-ith a sitectral melancholy : h» 
gla«<y eye moving silently acro«a the gloom, and the 
profound stillness of his habiution now and then in- 
terrupted only by his ae^lchral and hoarse oouglu 
There are also some sociable carts under the snnse 
shed.% with their slmfts against the wall, which sa«m 
to have a free and easy air, like a set of royrterew 
taking their ease in a Uvern porch. 

Sometimes n clownish eolt, with long fetlocks and 
dislievellcd mane, and a thousand bum on his tail, 
stalks about this region ; but as it seema to be fioe^ 
bid.'e I ground to all his tribe, he ia likely very aoon 
to encounter his natural enemy in some <m the young 
negroes, u|io;i which event he makes a rapid retreat, 
not without an uncouth display of his lieeb in pnaa- 
ing ; nnd bounds off towards the brook, where ho 
sto|is and looks back with a saucy defiance, and. 
after affecting to drink for a momcat, gallopa away* 
with a hideous whinnying, to the firids. 

ress tii a or a miuiBonnEa. 

From the house at Swallow Bam there it to bo 
iee:i, at no great distance, a clump of trees, and in 
the midst of those an humble bnildiiig is disecmi- 
ble. that seems to court the shade in which it is mo- 
destly embowered. It is an old structure buUt of 
logs. Ite figure is a cube, with a roof rising from all 
sides to a point, aud surmounted by a wooden we*. 
thereock. which somewhat resembles a fish, uid 
somewhat a fowl 

This little edifice ia a nwtie ihnne deroted to Cad- 
mus, and here the aacred ntes of the alphabet ai^ 
daily solemnized by some doeen knotW-pated and 
freckled votaries not above three feet high, both in 
trowsera and peUicoatsw This ia one of the mwiy 
temples that stud the surface of our republican em- 
pire, where liberty receives her purest wonliif. and 
where, though in humble and lowly euise, she i^ 
cretly breathes her strength mto the heart Md «- 
news of the nation. Here the germ it planted tiiaft 
frueUfies through generaUona, and produees ita hun- 
dredfold. At thU altar the sparic b kindted tbjt 
propagates iU firo from breast to brast, Ifto the 
Vast conflogrationa that Ugfat up and paiiiy thft 

prairie of the west . « . 

The school-house baa been an append^fe to Bwnl- 

low Bam ever since the infaaey of the last s^m^ 
tion. Frank MeriweUier has, ra hU time, extended 



iU usefulnev by opening it to the i 
bis neighbors; so that it la now • theatro whcraea 
• bery of pigmy play era are wont to ennet the teri^ 
oomie interiudes Uu^ belong to the first pvoeess ef 
inductrinaUon. A troop of these littlo apntea «• 
seen, every morning, weiidlns their iray ■gwasj*; 
fields, armed with tin kettle^ in which are denosited 
their UiOher-MMted appla-piea or other rtora for th« 
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day, and vhieh mum kettles are genernny used, at 
the decline of tlie day, as drums or cymbals, to sig- 
nalue their homeward march, or as recoptndes of 
the spoil pilfered from blackberry bushes, against 
which these barefooted Scytliiaus are prone to carry 
OB a predatory war. 

Throughout the day a continual buzz is heard 
from this quarter, even to the porch of the mansion- 
bouiie. Hazard and myself occasionally make tlicra 
a visit, and it is amusing to observe how, as we ap- 
proach, the murmur becomes more distinct, until, 
reaching the door, we find the whole swanu running 
over their long, tough sj'llablcs, in a high concert 
pitch, with their elbows uiMin the desks, their haiids 
euvering their ears, and their naked heels beating 
time against the benches — as if every urchin believ- 
ed that a i)olv^}iIable was a piece of music invented 
to torment aft ears but his own. And, high above 
tliis din, the master** note is sounded in a lordly 
key, like the occasional touch of the horn in an or- 
chestra. 

Thu little empire i« under the dominion of parson 
Chub. Ue is a plump, rosy old gentlenuin, rather 
short ond thick set^ with the blood-ve«sels meander* 
ing over his face like rivulets, — a ^lair of prominent 
blue eyes, and a head of silky huir, not unlike the 
GOTeriiig of a white S]>anieL He may be so id to bo 
a man of jolly dimensions, with an evident taste for 
good living ; somewhat sloven in his attire, for his 
coat — ^whieh is not of the newest — is decorated with 
sundry spots that are scattered over it in constella- 
tions. Be;<ides this, he weai*s an immense cravnt, 
which, as it is wreathed arou:id his short neck, 
forms a bowl beneath his chin, and — as Ned says — 
gives the panon's head tlic appearance of that of 
John the Ua^)tist upon a charger, as it is sometimes 
represented m the children's picture books. II is 
beard is grizded with silver stnbble, which the par- 
son reaps about twice a week — ^if the weather be 
fair. 

Mr. Clmb is a philosopher after the order of So- 
crates Ue was an emigrant from the Emerald Isle, 
where he suflfered much tnbulation in the disturb- 
ances, as they are mildlv called, of his much-endur- 
iog country. But the old ^cntleuiau has weathered 
tlie storm without losing a jot of that broad, healthy 
benevolence with which nature has enveloped his 
heart, and whose ensign she has hoisted in hb face. 
The early port of his life had been easy and pros- 
perous, until the rebellion of 1708 stimuloted his re- 
publicanism into a fever» and drove Uie full-blooded 
nero headlong into the quarrel, and put him, in spite 
of his peaceful profession, to standing by his pike in 
bcholf of his nrinciples. By this unhappy boiling 
over of tlie caldron of his valor he fell under the 
bau of the ministers, and tested his share of govern- 
ment mercy. His house was burnt over his head, 
his horses and hounds (for, by all accoimts, he wos a 

Eerfect Acteoo) were ** confiscate to the state," and 
e was for(^ed to fl^^ Tliis brought him to America 
in no very^ compromising mood with royalty. 

Here his fortunes appear to have been various, 
and he was tossed to and fro by the battledoor of 
late, until he found a snug harbour at Swallow 
Barn ; where, some years ago, he sat down in that 
quiet repose which a worried and badgered patriot 
is best fitted to enjoy. 

He is a good scholar, and having eonfined his rend- 
ing entirely to tlie learning of the ancients* his re- 
publicanism is somewhat alter the Grecian mould. 
lie lias never reod any polities of later date tlian 
tlie time of the Emperor Constaiitine, not even a 
newspaper,— so tliat he nay be snid to have been 
contemtwrai^ with iEbehines rather than lx>rd CVis- 
tlereag Ia» until tliat eventful epwh of bis life when 



his blazing roof-tree awakened him from his ana- 
chronistical dream. This notable interruption, how- 
ever, gave him but a feeble infight into tlie modems, 
and lie soon relapsed to Thucydides and Livy, with 
some such glimmerings of tlie American Revolution 
upon his reniembraiice as most reodeis have of the 
exploits of the first Brutua 

The old gentleman has a learned passion for 
folios. He had been a long time urging Meriwether 
to make some additions to his collections of litera- 
ture, and dedcanted U|K>n tlie value of some of the 
ancient authors as foundations, both moral and phy- 
sical, to tlic library. Frank gave way to the argu- 
ment, partly to gratify the parson, and partly from 
tlio proi>odi*tion itself having a smack that touched 
his fancy. The matter was therefore committed en- 
tirely to Mr. Chub, who forthwith set out ou a voy- 
age of exploration to the uortli. I believe he got as 
for as Boston. He certainly contrived to execute 
his commission with a curious felicity. Some fanious 
Elzevirs were ])icked up, and many other antiques 
that nobody but Mr. Chub would ever think oC 
opening. 

The cargo arrived at Swallow Bam in the dead 
of winter. During the interval between the par- 
son's return from liis expedition and the coniinp; of 
tlie books, tlie reverend little schoolmaster was in a 
remnrkabiy unquiet state of body, which almost pre- 
vented him from slecpii.g: and it is said that the 
siglit of the long exi>ected treasures had the happiest 
etlcct upon him. There was om])le accommodation 
for tills new acquisition of ancient wisdom provided 
before its arrival, and Mr. Chub now spent a whole 
week in arranging the volumes on their proper 
shelves, having, as re])ort affirms, altered tne ar- 
rangement at least seven times during that period. 
Everybod)' wondered what the old gentleman was 
at all this time ; but it was diseoveml afterwards, 
tliat he was endeavouring to effect a dbtribution of 
tlie works according to a minute division of human 
science, which entirely failed, owing to the^ unlucky 
accident of several of his departmeuts beiug with- 
out any volumea 

After this matter was settled, he regularly spent 
his evenings in the library. Frank Meriwether was 
hardly behind the parson in tliis fancy, and took, 
for a short time, to abs^trut^e reading, Tliey both 
consequently deserted the little family circle every 
evening after tea, and might have continued to 
do so all the winter but for a discovery made by 
Hazard. 

Ked hod seldom joined the two votaries of science 
in their nhilo^ophicsl retirement, and it was whis- 
pered in the family that the parson was giving Frank 
a quiet course of lectures in the ancient philosophy, 
for Meriwether was known to talk a good aeal, 
about that time, of the old and new Academicianiw 
But it happened upon one dreary winter nighty 
during a tremendous snow storm, which was bang* 
ing the shutters and doors of the honse so as to 
keep up a continual uproar, tliat Ned, having waited 
in the parlour for the philosophers until midnight, 
let out to invade their retreat— not doubting thai 
he should find Uiem deep in study. When be en- 
tered the library, both candles were burning fai 
tlieir toekets, with long, untrimmed wicks; the fire 
was reduced to its last embcn, and, in an arm-ehair 
ou one side of tlie table, tlie jmrson ^as discovered la 
a spuiid sleep over Jerc*my Ta}'Ior*s Ductor Dubitnn- 
tium, whiUt Frank, in another chair on the opposltn 
side, was suorine over a folio edition of Ifontaigni^ 
And upon the table stood a small stone pitcher, oobp 
taiidiig a residuum of whiskey punch, now grown 
cold. Fronk started np in great consternation nm 
hearing Ned's footstep beside him, and, firoia tMl 
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tjm«, alrfKwi mtirdy d«MrUd Um librttiy. Mr. 
Cliub. h>)W«v«r, WM not to eam\r drawn avay from 
the cait^er of liw humour, and f«till tbowt hi* buuikei^ 
iug afior his Icather-eoAt^d frivmliit 

It I* an amukiiig Tvniiit iii Ui« old gent1enma*« 
chsrif'tor to ol»«rvo hi* frcodoin in contracting en- 
gA;;vMii<iit« that dtf|M* id ufK>n liU nurse. He teeint 
to think liiuKflf a rich luiin, aud u coiitinanlly be- 
coinin*; he<urity for tome of the nciirhl>oun» To 
bear liiiii talk, it would bo AupptiH^d that he meant 
to re i4>v lie the n!fair« of tlie wh«>Ie eouutj. At 
hi4 iuti! .tio:i4 are fto giMicrous, Meriwether does not 
fail to b;i 'k hitn when it oorkm to A pinch — ^by rca> 
84 tn of wliich the g-nxl »«]uire has mor« than once 
be<'n oMi.;*! to |iay the pciialty. 

Mr. Clmb'i character, a^ it will be seen from this 
dc«eri|»tioii of hiui, |>oiV.^HC-( great riiiiplieity. This 
ha* ;;iwn rise to some practical jokes o;;<uiist him, 
iriiicii have cau^d him m<ich anno\*anceL The tra- 
diti'tn in the fa'iiilr g«»es, that, one evening, the 
vurtiiy divine, by some «itrange accident, fell into an 
oX'M^i in hiseu|>t; and tliat a saucy chainl>or-inaid 
found hiio dozing in his chair, with his pipe in his 
inuuth, having Uic bowl turned downward, and the 
a.ViC4 sprinkled over his breatt He vns always 
di-^ii'ig lisltcd by a bmad and superflnoas ruffle to 
hii »h:rt, and, on this oeca<«ion, the mischievous maid 
ha 1 t!ie c:rro:itcry to set it on fire. It produced, as 
inav be 8ui)po< vt, a great alarm to tlie parvon, and, 
bo3^:de\ bronglit him into iM>me scandal ; for he wrji 
rou>ei up in a ittA*e of co:istcrnali(m, and bc^^an to 
strip hiumi'lf of his ch»thc«, nut knowing what ho 
was about. I ditirt kuuw how far he exposed him- 
self, but the nc'^ro woman who ran to his relief, 
m tde a fine story of it. 

Ilazird once rc:ui:id«>.l him of tlHS adventure, in 
my pre^eneo, and it was diverting to sec with wliat 
a co.nic a:id quiet sliccpi^hness he bore the Joke. 
He half clo.^cd his cyei and puckered up hid. mouth 
as Ne 1 proceeded ; and when the story can)e to the 
co'ioluMon, he gave Ned a gcutle blow on the breast 
wit'i the back of his hand, crvi.ig out, as he did so, 
"IIo.»ttoat, Minor Xedr— tlicn he walked to the 
Crout door, where he stood whistling 



JOHN OORHAM PALFRET, 

TnK son of a Boston merchant, aud the grandson 
of a Uevolntionary otBccr, 'William Palfrey, aide to 
Wa'sliinjrton at Dorchostor, was bom in iio-ston, 
May 2, 1796. He wa^ educatc<l in Ids youth by 
William Payne, father of the celebrated tragedian, 
and a!lor\v.'ird'4 at Exeter A&ulemy ; was gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1S15, studied theology, and in 
1818 took change of tho Brattle street congrega- 
tion, till his apiK>int!ncnt a« Dexter profcitsor of 
8acrxi<l literature in Harvard in 1831. In 18S5 
he K'camo editor of the North Atncricm Review, 
and had charip) of that periodical till 1 8 (3. From 
1839 to '42 ho delivered courses of lectures for 
tho Lowell In^tute on the Ecid^ncss of Chruti- 
anxfy^ which were subsdqaently publishod in two 
volumes octavo. lie has also published four vo* 
lumes of Lesturtt on the Jettiih SeHpturtM and 
Antiquities; % supplementary volume on Quo- 
tations from the Old Testament in tho New ; and 
a volume of Sermoju on ike Dutiee hehnging to 
oome ^ tho Oonditiom and JiekUhni of Private 
Lif^ 

He has published tereral historical disooarses: 
a Fourth of Jnly, Boston oration, In 1881 ; the di«- 
coume at the oentennial oelebration of BofnstohU 
IB 1839; tho somi-oaiitMnlnldiseoane before tho 



HaA^chtisetts iristnrieal Sodoty in ISU; two 
discounv^ on the UiBtury of tlie Brsttle Street 
Churcli, and in 8parks*s American Biography; 
the Life of William PaUrev, his ancestor, paymas- 
ter-general to tiie army of the Revolution. 

Latterly, Mr. Palfrev has been innch in pnhHe 
life, as a politician in hb own state, and n repro- 
sentittve to Congress In 1&47 and nnoe, where 
ho has been a leader of the fr ee s oil party. In 
18iG he published In the Jftwtois Wkig^ edited by 
Charles Fnincis Adam5, a series o€ Papen on tie 
Slare Puwcr^ whkh were collected into n pam- 
• pldeL* 

I In bis work on the Evidenoes Dr. Palfrey pnr- 

; fucs niaiidy the historical line of argument, with 

a consideration of the mural ivlations growing 

! immediately from the doctrines of the Bible. In 

! tilts mctliod he belongs rather to the Norton than 

; to the Channing school of Unitarians. Apart 

I from the scholarship implied in the handling of 

bis learned themes, his writings are pecufiariv 

distinguished by the acmncn of the legal mind. 

In the wonls of one of his friends, the Rev. Dr. 

Samuel Osgood, he is an example of the accom- 

' plished Oiristian lawyer. 

I 1 1 i s vol nnie of Sermons on the Duties of Private 
! Liie shows him an exi^crienced casuist, combining 
' rofinenient and dclica(7 of peroeption with sound 
' judgment. 



As we look for a pious spirit as the indii 
snpjrart aud grace of age» ao that perio 
nUninds with peculiar pnTileges for its cnltare. 
liofore the view of the aged, Kfe has been preseated 
in a great diversity of aspects; and. In every new 
a^pect^ it has presented to their minds^ with a new 
iinnreiKsion, the truth that the Providenee of a wise 
and good being governs ia the world, and that to do 
his vill is the one great interest of maa, his one sore 
way to genuine and lasting enjoyment. The retro- 
spect, which they nay take, is full of bright revela- 
tions to them of the perfections of his eharaeter ; of 
the equity and benevolenee of his government; of 
the excellence of his aervieeL Thtj reckon up pre- 
cions and accumulated tokens of his parental ^oo^ 
nc9s to themselves, kindling a deep, wann gratitndo 
in their hearts Tliev have learned to aunmer eveo 
their griels among Uieir blessings, cxpluning and 
vindicating to them, as the event of after- years has 
often dotie, m'hat had seemed for the time the darit- 
est m^ays of ProvidenesL And in sudi reflection^ 
wliat was always matter of strong laith to them, has 
become ratlier matter of reality and knowledge,-^" 
that the Lord is indeed grseious and of tender mwej^ 
and all his ways are rigiiteousness and love. 

Tliat composed state of the mind, which it is rea- 
sonable to expect will be attained, to an increased ex- 
tent, when tlie eariy fennent of the fcelinn has sab- 
sided, and the agitating eares of the worid no longer 
press, greatly favors the growth of a pervading aad 
vital piety. Age eaa look on all things with a eool, 
a Inst, and wise observation fand the view of tma 
wisdom is always the view of religion)! aad as the 
ehanees of life have peiliN«e ianred it to disappoiaU 
ment and restraint in some fonas, and the pwioaa 
and impulses have, by a law of nature, lost mneh of 
their headlong foresi, the work of selMiMsmline has 
beea made of easier cmeutloB, aad a subdued aad 
serene temper* akia to the tei^ier ef devotfam, has 
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been <lififosc<l over the touL Age, ngain, has 
ample leisure for tliose retired exercU«a» to which a 
dcvotionfil sj>irit prompts ; nnd herein it has a pri* 
vilege, which the pious luind will hold ia peemiar 
estimation. In the more occupied period ol earlier 
life, we could not praise a man, wiio should with> 
draw much time, da}' by day, from the duties of hia 
worldly callini^. to be pveu to the solitary exercises 
of religious stuijy, mciiitation, and pro}*er. lie must 
learn to ttirn Ins opportunities of this kind to tlie 
be^t flccouut, bccaiu^e he cannot have them in such 
abundance as he would wish. The aged have tha 
lijppinc^ of not being so restrictetl. They hare 
more free access to enjoyments of the highest aud 
purest chanictcr tlmt can belong to man. Tliey 
liave leisure for investigations in that science of pro- 
fonndcst interest, of which God*8 word is the expo- 
sitor. Tlicy have tmnquil houra, in which they can 
look into the mysteries, and chide the wanderings, 
and nourish the good affections, of their own heai'ta. 
Tlic world has no longer such demands on them, bat 
that they may often go aside to Sitlitary eonverse 
with their best friend; to eouununion with hira, 
whose friendship hn« become continually inore need- 
ful to them, on whose love tliey know they are soon 
to be thrown without even the vain appearance of 
any otlier resource, and to whose nearer society they 
have an humble hope then to be received. That 
age does ofTori such rich opportunities of this na- 
ture, is to be to them a leading occasion of gratitude 
iliat they have been bronglit to see that time ; and 
to profit by those opportunities, to the full extent of 
t!ieir great worth, sliould be realized by them to be 
a chief part of the peculiar responsibility which age 
imposca 

Kiss Sahah Palfket, a danghter of tho Uoiu 
Mr. Pahrey, is the onthor of a recently published 
volume of poems (1855) bearing the titlo Prhnir 
C€$^ hy £\ Foxton, It is chiefly mode np of two 
ballad narmtives: Ililddy a love song, and The 
Princcu'i Bath. These show originality and Bpi- 
rit, and a quick, lively temperament in the 'writer. 
"We cite a ]ncturo of yontlifiil studies from one of 
the shorter pieces, entitled Majihood:^-' 

No more in swaddling-bands confined, 
now from its cradle leaps Uie mind 1 
Tlie viewless might of air to wield. 
Bid the swollen clouds their lighti;inga yidd. 
Or from the surest holds of earth 
To wring llmeV rocky records forth, 
Or from tlieir lurking>p1aees high 
Hunt starting systems through the iky. 
In lioste the universe to explore. 
While still its cry ts» More I and Morel 
It raises, with a magie tome, 
Tlie demt^otls of Oreeee and Rome^ 
Till Scrvius' legions sliake tlie plai% 
And Homer^s harp resounds again. 
And, odener, in eommanion awcel^ 
Sits on the Mount at Jesus' feet 
Tlie longest day is all too brief 
To bring the stripling's thirst relief: 
By niglit, the food and great of old 
In dreams to him tlieir anna unfold; 
The morning wakes to pleasing tofl. 
Cheered by the glad parental srofle; 
And generous fhendship weaves the erefwa 
Tliat ffcnerooa rivalry has veo. 

Thank God fbrlifel 

BUn danee the ytu% Perfeeting IIdm 
Has borne him cm to eariy prlms^ 
Audraid^ingeldeaboarai 



The earnings of the tlirifty past 
Each blessid earthly joy ne knows; 
The gleaming laurd wreathes hb brows; 
In wisdom, as In courage, greats 
He firmly sways the helm of state; 
VTIiile Virtue in his silver tone 
Commands, with graces all his own, 
8caree less than his, his hearers feel 
Their fervors for the common weal; 
And, meek in bcatity, by his side 
A stalely maiden blooiiis, a bride. 
Thank God for life 1 



HORACE MANX 
Is a native of Massacliusetts 'where he was bom 
at Fnuiklin, May 4, 1796. In his youth he feUin 
with an itinemiit schoolmaf^tor, Samuel Barrett, 
by who«<^ proficiency in the huiguages he was nni- 
uiated in his i-tudies. Ho was educated at Brown 
University, and pursued the .^tudy of tlie law in 
Litchfield, Conn., and Dedhaiii, Mass., which he 
^cpre^ented in the legislature. He took up hia 
re>idehce in Boston in 1836, and was elected to 
the fiate Senate. He was secretary of the Maa- 
Facha<etts Board of Education from 1837 to 1848, 
when he sncceoded John Quincy Adams in Con- 
prcfw. He is chiefly known as a writer througii 
his vfjiiable series of Annual Education RenortS| 
twelve in number, stored with ingenious anu per- 
tinent diiK^ussion of the variuits means and ina- 
chinerr to be employed in the work of popular 
eilncritlon, bi )th intellectual and physical. Through 
the'^ he has identified himself with the progress 
of the public-school system of Massachusetts. He 
publi^ho<l in this connexion, as part of his seventh 
Annual Report to the legislature, a Report ^an 
JSdwcational Tour in Germany^ j&rtfai»,&c.,iuada 
in the rear 1848. 
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He has become eminent as a social reformer and 
philnmliropist; taking under bin charge tlie tem- 
perance question, among others. lib lectures and 
addnisses are vigorous and energetic, in a famifiar 
Cill.v|nial manner — striking hard to prodnce an 
iiuniciliate im])ression.t 

III 1853, he was elected President of Antioch 
C«)llv;;e, where he also supi>orts the duties of IVo- 
fe^.<<>rof Political Economy, Intellectual and Moral 
PhiioeK>phy, Constitutional Law and Natural Theo- 
lopr. 

lliis eollege was incorporated in 1862. It ia 
ntnated at Yellow Springs, Green Connty, Ohio^ 
at a healthy location convenient of aoeess. IVom 
a prospectus of the institntion we cite a few aen- 
tenoes declaratory of its plan, which has some pe- 
coliaritiea. 

^The leading mindsi nnder whose anqiioea and 
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by whoM pfttrona;^ Ant inch Co]tc|*e wmfoanded, 
loiiff a!^> called tliciiLs4;lva( * Clin>tia:is* iH>t in* 
vi4)i(>u*^)y Init dovoiiily, and in honor of the autlHir 
and fiiiNier of (livtr fuith; and titcy hav« now 
ftili-cU.ll a naiiM hy which to dt-^i);iuit« their In- 
•titiition, At onco M-nptuml and conmienioratiTe, 
bcoaiiM* * X)»Q UiMjiiilcs were Culled Chns»llaiu first 
in Antioch,* 
** *^ III Millie pnrtic. 1 irtof iU aim and soonc, this 
Colle'^c ditfcni fn>m iiunt uf the iii;;hcr literary 
in.-^titiitioiiH of the roiintry. It rcc*>;:ni«Hj« tho 
claims of iho female sex to e<|ual o|i|iortunitiei of 
educition with the mule, auu thc'Ki i»|i|K>rtunitiet 
itdc^i^nn to ctnifer. lu foiiiidors believe tiiut la> 
bors and cxiK'tiditures for tlie higher education of 
meo will tend iiidiivctly to elevate the cliaractcr 
of woineu; but they are cert.iiii tliat uU wi^ ef- 
forts for the imjtnived educatioii of women will 
speed the elevation of the whole hunuiii race. 

" It U di'^i^^nc-il, ill thin Ci»lle;;e, not only to give 
marked nttenti •& to tho t^tudy of the La\r:» of Hu- 
man Health and Life, but to tniin up tlie pupils 
in a Kystviiiatic oliedicnce to them.** 

0|>ciiin;; its halli under tlie direction of its Well 
known nn 1 ethcit-iit head, the college sprang at 
once into a state of pro<|)erity. In the second 
vear of its iiiNtructioa in I Sol, no )cs4 than four 
hundred studeiiU wvro in daily Attendance; of 
tlieM; one third were females ^vho are admitted 
to C(inal privile;?^ in all the advant:i;:es of tlie in- 
stitution. In the li>tof the Faculty, we uotioe 
Mi>H R. M. Peiuiell, "Pn)fe>sor of I'liy-iccd Geo- 
graphy, Drawinj:, Xutund History, Ci^il History, 
and Didactics.** The Greek and Latin lanf^uages 
are tiinght, and indeed all the usual branches of 
an American colle;;iate edacatiim. 

Mr. Loriu;^, in his ''Hundred Boston Orators,** 
gives us this sketch of the jH^rsoiial ajipearance of 
Mr. Mann. " He is tall, very eix?ct, and remark- 
ably nlendcr, with i^ilvery grey hair, animated and 
expressive features, light coinplexitm, and rapid 
p.ioe. As an orator, his smooth, flowing style, 
mu-^ical voice, and gniceful manner, with fertility, 
amplitude, and energy of dicticn, often adorned 
with a graceful, rushing elo^iueuce, tliat can be 
mc'isiired only by tlie celerity of h\* movements 
in the 8tre;$t, irresistibly captivate the breathless 
ftDdienoe." 

■a^Ln Axs TnffssAyca rao i i noocns ros a tovho max 
Were a young man to write down a list of his 
duties, Health slioald be anion g the first items in the 
catalogue. This is no exsggcration of its value; for 
healtli b indispensable to almost every form of ho- 
man enjoyineat : it is the grand auxiliary of useful- 
ness; and should a man love the Lord his God witia 
all his heart and soul and mind and strengtii, he 
would have ten times more heart and soul and mind 
and strengtii to love Him with, in the vigor of 
health, than under the palsy of disease. Not only 
the amount, but tlie quality of the labor which a 
man can perform, de|>eiids upon his hcaltlu The 
work tarors of the workman. If the poet dekeos, 
hb verse sickens; if bUck, venous blood flows to an 
Mithor^s brain, it beclouds his pages ; and the devo- 
tions of a eoiisumptive man scent of his disease as 
Lord Byron*s obseraities smell of sin. Mot only 
** lying lips,** but a dyspeptic stomach, is an ahwat 
naUon to the Lord. At least In this life, so depen- 
dent is mind upon material orgiiniiation,— the 
ftuMtlons and maolfestatioua of the soul upon the 
YOU II.— 15 



coaditioa of the body it inhabita,- 
rialist hardly steles practical resolte too stroa^y, 
when he atfirms thai thought and passion, vi^ 
imegin:itioii, and love, are only cnanatioiia frusa 
ex<{ui>it«ly orgnaised matter. Just as p e rfuu se is tke 
etlltience of flowers^ or monc the ctbcreal prodafli 
of an /£uliaa harp^ 

In regard te tlie indulgence of appetite, aad the 
matiagoiuent of the vital organs, society is still ia a 
sUtc of barbsrism ; and the young man who is tr«e 
to his highest iutercste must create a dviliaatioa fcr 
hitii 44^1 1 'Hie brutish part of our nature g- »Tcms tba 
spiiituuL Appetite is Nidiolas the First, aad the 
itoble faculties of mind oud heart are Uaiigatna 
eapti vesL Were we to see a rich banker exduus^ ' 
caifles for coppers by tele, or a riefa merehani 
terit.g silk for »erge by the pound, we shooU d 
theui m-orthy of Siiy epithet in the ▼ocabuhar «f 
folly. Yet the same men buy pains whose piri 
coat is greater than the amplest fund of ustaral < 
joy incuts. Tlieir purveyor and maricct4aaa ' 
them home head-aches, and indigestioa, and i 
gi.-i, by ham|)er>fulU Their butler bottles up i 



gout, and tlie liver-eoinplaiut^ falsely Ubeliiae 
them sherry, or madeira, or port, and the stoltitieX 
masters have not wit enough to see tliioagh tke 
cheuL The mass of soeiety look with earj upoa 
the epicure who. day by day, for four hours of Insa- 
rious eating suffers twenty hours of sharp achu^; 
who pays a full price for a liot supper, and is so 
pleaded with tlie bargain that he Uirows in o sleep- 
ier and tempestuous night as a gratuity. Eoglkh 
factory childreu have reeeivei the eomniLeratiu «f 
the world, because tliey were scourged to week 
eighteen hours out of tlie twenty-four; but there is 
m:iiiy a theoretic republicaa who is a hazslMr 
Pharaoh te his stomach than this ; — ^who aIl:?wY it 
no mure resting-time tlian he does his watch ; vW 
gives it no buiid:iy, no holiday, no v m emi i^m aa 
any sense. Our pious ancestors exacted a Iscw 
that suicides should be buried where four rottJs 
meet, and that a cart-hiad of stones shoald ba 
thrown upon the body. Yet, when gentleaaca «r 
ladies commit suicide, not by cord or sted, bat b^ 
turtle-soup or lobster-salad, tUiey may be buried aa 
consecrated ground, and under the anspiees of tibo 
eliurcli, and the pubhc are not asliamed to re*I aa 
epiteph upon their tombstones fake eaough to i 
the marble blush. Were tlie barbaroua old 



now in force that punished Uie body of the « 
for the offence which his eoul had committoJL wo 
should find many a Mount Auburn at &e etsai 
mails. Is it not humiliating and amasiiig, that Meu, 
invited bv the exalted pleasures of the itttdiecC» asii 
the saerea affections of the heart, to oome to a ba»- 
<|uet worthy of tlie gods, shonld stop by the w«f<- 
side te feea on garbage, or to drink of the Cin i— 
eun tlmt transforms them to swine 1 

If a young man, incited by selfish prtaeiples aloB^ 
Inquires how he shall make bis appetite y»dd biaa 
the lai^est amount of gratification, the answer ss^iy 
7\tmpcraMM, The true e|iieureaii art coiisisto ia tte 
adaptation of our organs not only to the highest 
but to tlie longest enioymeat Vastly leas d^yfia 
upon the table to which we sit dowa, thai npoa tte 
appetite which we cany to it The pallcil cfMcwi^ 
who spends five dolhurs for his £nner, extncta !«« 
pleasure from his meal than many a hai^y labms 
who dines for a shilliag. The desideffsum is^ Mi 
ffreater luxariet, but Uvelier p^mOm; a:id if 
devotee of appetite would protutiato his dirii 



aright, he would not send to the Yellow-i 
botr.ihies* tongues, nor toFranee for f&U ^ffi^ftm^ 
but wonld elhiib a noanteia, or swing ws aasa. 
With health, thera la no end to the qnanSty or iW 
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variety from which the palate can extract its plea- 
■areib Without healtli, no delicacy that nature or 
art produce* can provoke a xMt. Hence, when a 
nun destroys his health, he de^troj'S, so far as he is 
cottcemevi, m-hatcTer of sweetness of flavor and of 
savor, the teeming earth can pro«luce. To him who 
Lns poisoned his a]>|)etite by exceAi<cs, the luscious 
pulp of gr:ii>e or neaeh, the ncctarcuus juices of 
orange or pine-.ipple, are but a liiathing and a nau- 
sea. He has turned gardens and groves of delicious 
fruit into gardens and groves of ipecac and aloes. 
Tlie eafbe vicious indulgences that blasted his health, 
blasted all orchards and cane-lields also. Verily, 
the inan who is physiologically ** wicked" docs not 
live out half his days; nor is this the worst of his 
punishment, for ho Is more Uian half dead while he 
appears to live. 

GEORGE BUSH, 
Emixcxt as a t1io<dogicttl \vritcr, and for his ad- 
vocacy of the doctrines of Swcdeiilx>rg, was born 
at Norwich, Vermont, Jnne 12, 1796. He wta a 
}!nHliiato of Dnrtnionth, studied at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, took orders in the Presby- 
terian Cliarch, and was for several years a niis- 
fiitmnrv in Indiana. In 1831 he became Professor 
of Heorcw and Oriental Literature in the Uni- 
versity of the city of Xc\v York, and at the same 
|)eritxi Sui>erintcndent of the Press of the Ameri- 
can IVihXe Society. In 1832 be published bis L'/e 
qfMahomvted in narjHjr's Family Library. In this 
work copious extracts from the ftxlse prophet's 
revelations are interwoven with bis personal 
memoirs. 












A Treatiie 9n the Millennium appeared in 
1832. The main object of this work was to 
sliow by a somewhat elaborate train of liistorical 
and critical induction, that the prophetical period 
technically termed the Millennium was \mf^ instead 
of fnture; tliat it was not a prmperous period of 
tlie church, but the reverse ; and that Uie expected 
«ra to which tlie name Millennium Is given, is 
really the New Jerusalem em developed in the 
doling cliajiters of Uie Apocalyiwo. An octavo 



volume of Scripture lUmtratione publishecl aft 
this time by Dr. Hu»li, was a compilation from 
oriental tourist^i, archoHjlogists and conmientntors, 
with a view to cast light Ufxin the ^^acrcd Scrip- 
tures in the departments of toi)Ograpby, mannerSi 
customs, costumes, art^, lenniing, UMigcs of 

Sieech, &c. In 1635 his Hebrew Granmiar for 
le use of schools, seminaries, and universities^, ap- 
peared ; and in 1840 the first of his series of 
r^otes on the li<»ok» of the Old Testament, which 
have inclmlcd Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus Jo-hna, 
and Judges. These were iimrked as well by the 
ingenuity and lx>l«Ine>s as by the learning of his 
speculations. He gave furtlier attention to the 
sacred svmbols and pmpbecy in the Uierophant^ 
a muiitldy magazine, which he commence«l in 
1844. It contained a series of articles on Pro- 
fessor Stuart's canouM of prophetical inter|>reta- 
tion, wMiich attracted c^msiderable notice at the 
time, as rather unusual ^IJecimens of a kind Lot 
caustic criticism. 

In the same year he published his An/i$tasl»; 
or the Doctrine of the Nenurreetioa qf the Ludy 
Jiationally and Si4rituaUy Cotieitlered^ in which 
lie oppo^ed the doctrine of the pbysic;d c<>nstmc- 
tion of the botly in antnhcr world, with argo- 
monts from rea>oa and revelation. Tlie l>ook met 
with much op])o^ition from the ]ml]iit and re- 
viewer*, and the author replioil in his work. The 
I^esurrection of C'trist^ in aimicer to the Qvt'tion 
tchclher He rotte in a Spiritual and Cdckfiil^ or 
in a Material aud Earthly Body, u\A The :>oul^ 
an Inquiry into Scriptural Psychology, 

AiYer this Dr. Bush became connected with the 
Swodeiiborgian church, as one of its ])rc:tcher», 
and devoted himself to the dissemination of the 
writings of that philosopher, by traaslation of 
his Diary and other works, tmd ei^iieciuUy in his 
editorship of the JVTfir Church Ktjtoeitory, In 
1847 he publishe<l a work on the connexion of 
the doctrines of Swedenlxirg and mesmerism. 
In his ix^rsonal character Dr. Bush is remarkable 
for the kindness of his disiK>sition. His love of 
mysticism harmonizes well with the pursuits of 
tlie gentle-minded schohir and ardent devotee of 
learning. 

JOdH O. a BBAINABD. 
Braixarx>, the gentle {joet of tlie Connecticut* the 
sylvan, placid stream which happily symbolizes 
his verse, was bom in the state of that name at 
New London, October 21, 1796. Ills father bad 
been a Judge of the Sa|)erior Court, and the son 
for a while, after his education at Yale was oom* 

fdeted, pursued tlie study of tlie law, bnt it was 
ittle adapted to his tastes and constitution, and 
after a brief trial of its practice at Middletown be 
abandoned it in February, 1822, for the editorsliip 
of a weekly pai^er at Hartford, the Conneetieui 
Mirror, He is said to have neglected tlie poli- 
tics of his paner, disndsdng the tariff with a jesL 
while he displayed his ability in the literary and 
poetical department His genius lay in tlie ami- 
able walks of the hellee-lettree^ where the delicaey 
of his temperament, tlie correspondence of the sen. 
sitive mind to the weak physical Aiame, found Its 
appropriate home and nounshnient. His eoontiy 
needed results of tliis kind more tlian it did kw 
or iiolitics ; and in his sliort life Bniinard bonorod 
hii native liuid« His genius is a (lower plucked 
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fWmi tho hAnki of th« lirer wfaich ho luTod, and 
preserved fur poi4entj. 




Boforo cnt rinj <m Oic Mirmr Brainnnl wrote 
a fcw |»k*cM f.»r a liUTiry ji;t|icr |iubli>iicd l»y 
GmioliiJs Tiitliill lit Niw ilnvcii, callo I Tho Mi- 
i cro<*oi»e. \l\< coniiHiMtlotis in tlio Mirn»r wero 
at omxj nOi^liC'J niid ai»|iriH:i:ite 1. TImmi;^!! ihcv 
wero ino-l!y «»n trite an I m-cisional Rnbjwt^, widi 
as ttine tiulof iniiid hal ocL'iipiotl witli littlo tio- 
liro tlio c >rnor <»f tho c Hiiitry iie\v:%|ia;»or, yet 
tiu'V hid a fre^hiie^^ of s;»irit itifusid in Uioiii, a 
fine piK'tii'.il instinct,, w!iich clianned the youths 
and iiLiidcns of O.iinecticit. Thn instuict of 
Br.iiii.'ird led him to tlio ciii;»loytii,rnt of t!io h.d- 
la'l, in wliich he ;r;ive raro |ipnni-e, a-* ho embo- 
died tlio pitrititism or t!i» su|KTtilion of the 
coipitry, in siieh iiooms ih Fort OrUicol I nuii tho 
Blfk Foz of S:tliH0n Riter, Tho anunal new 
year carrier's uddro"** of t!io now-ipaixjr. In |>Lico 
of the u<uai do;;^ercl, bocamo a im)ciii in hi:i hand*. 
Even album verses a^sume%l a huo of nature and 
ori)piiallty. He writes 

TO ma »AVOBTc« or a rtnom 
I pray thee by tliy mother'* face. 

And by her look and by her eye. 
By every decent matron grace 
Timt hovered r(»tiii>1 the re^tinj^-plaee 

Where thy j'omig head did lie; 
And by the voi.e that aootheJ thine ear. 
The hymn, the Rmile, the »igh, the tear, 

Tliat matehe J thy ehnngefid mood ; 
By every prayer thv rootlier taught^ 
By every n1o4«iiig that she sought^ 

1 pray thee to be gooX 

Tho humor of Brainard was tho natural aeoom* 
paiiiment of his sensibility. It is deeiJy iuwrott^t 
With his gentle nature. 

In 1825 a first vnhiine of Poem9 was publii^hed 
by Brainard at Now York, imistly made up fttmi 
tlio ojlumiH of his newspaper, which was faT<ir> 
ably njoeivod. Nui long aftor, lu 1827, tha poet 



was e(nn|M.'11otl by the inroad of oonsampCioa as 
hii r«>ii:ftilntion to rv^tins from his editorship. Um 
went to tiie east end «if Long i>land fte* his liealth, 
and has left a t«Miching memorial of hb risat to 
the ikm, in which tlie amiiiatitm of his pmioa 
overromo4 tlie de^^'^mdeney of his bn»keii frame. 
Ho Milfcred and wmto wn^ till his death at his 
father's home, at New Lomlon, September 261, 
1828. 

After his death a soennd e*1iti<A of Braiiiard*s 
poem< api»eared in 1832, eiildr;;cd fixmi tlic firft^ 
with the title Li'ernrff Re uaituu aconmnaniod by 
a warm!}' wriit^n » ketch of tlie pt)et^» life br 
Sv hi t tier. Tliis has been si nco followed by a thira 
e<1iti<m, with a p->rtniit, an elejnmt and tasteful 
vuluii:e, published by Edward iI(»|iUns, at Hart- 
f^\ in 184S. 

To tho iuilications Wo have given of the poet% 
genius wo liave only to add a few {lei^ional traits. 
He wu4 a Miull mail, and sonMtive on that score. 
His friends noticed the fine exprese^on of Ilia 
c.rtintenaiioo when aniiiiate<L He was negligfent 
of hi:» dre»s and somewluit ab:«tractod. He wrote 
raiiidly, and was ready in c<iii venation, with play- 
ful rejkartee. His biographer, in the last edition 
of his pttems, givo^ an in«ta*iice of his wit. A 

iireacher hud couio to New Loudon, and labored 
leavilv thnmgti a di^courfrO, complaining all tlie 
time that hi* *uind wu impruotteL When this 
difficulty wa<4 urged in defence of hist dulneas Brsi- 
nard wtmld not alljw it, since ^the preacher's 
mind iiii^ht ea^ly liave »<Wi>m oat.** At another 
time he rvi'lii'd to a critic, who had prunooneed 
the word ** brine" in Iiis verses on "The Deep,** 
**• to have no moro bu^iiness in sentimental ooetrr 
than a pig in a |)arl>r," that the objector, "^UiongB 
his ineoe is date%l Piiiladelidiia, lives at a greater 
dista:ico from the sea, and ha'* got his ideas of the 
salt water from his fatlier^s pork barreL*^ 

ox ooyncncoT aivia* 
Fro*n that lone lake, the swe.^test of the elial.i 
That links the mountain to the miehty main, 
Fre>h fnnn tlie rojk and swelling ^y the tree, 
Rnshiiig to meet aad dare and breast the sea — 
Fair, noble, glorious river t iu thy wave 
The suimi«st slui>es and sweetest pastures lave: 
The niount-iiu torrent, with its wintry roar,. 
Springs from Hs home and leaps npoa tliy shore »— • 
The promontories love thee — and for this 
Turn their rough che/k'* and stay thee for thy kissi 
bterii, at Uiy source, thy northern Ouardiaas stand* 
Rndtt rulers of the stiLtary land. 
Wild dwellers by thy eoll seouestered spriogi^ 
Of earth the feathers aud of air the wings; 
Tlieir hla»ts have rooked thy endle, aad ia storm 
Covered Uiv eoueh aud swathed in snow thy ' 
Yet, blessed by all the elements thai sweep 
Hie clouds above, or the uulathoroeddeep. 
The purest brcnes scent thy blooming liiU% 
Tlie tfeiitlcst dews drop on thy eddying rilK 
Bv the mossetl bank, aad by the aged tree^ 
Tue silver streaialet smoothest glides to tliea. 

Tlie young oak greets thee at the water*a edge^ 
Wet by tlie wave, though anehors 1 In the ledger 
— Tb there the otter dives, the beaver feeda, 
Where pensive osiers dip their willowT weeil^ 
And tli«*re the wild eat pen amid her broe^ 
And trains themi la the sylvan eottteiK 
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To vatch tlia tqnirrers leap, or nmrk the mink 
Pbddling the vater by tlic quiet brink ; — 
Or to out-gnxe the grey owl in the dark. 
Or bear the young fox proctiBiog to baik. 
Dark at the frost nip*d leaves that streved the 

ground. 
The Indian hunter here his shelter found ; 
Here cut his bow and shaped his arrows true, 
Here built hb wigwam Nnd his bark canoe. 
Speared the quick rolmon loapins up the fall. 
And slew the deer without the nfle ball 
Here his jouiig squaw her erodliiig tree would 

ehoose, 
Singing her chant to hush her swart pnppoose, 
Here stain her quills and string her trinkets rude, 
And weave her warrior^s wampum in the wood. 
—No more shall they tliy welcome waters ble«s, 
Ko more their forms thy moonlit banks Fhall press^ 
Ko more be henrd, from mountain or from grove. 
His whoop of slaughter, or her song of love. 

Thou didst not shake, thou didst not shrink when 
late 
The mountain-top shut down its ponderous gate. 
Tumbling its tree-grown ruins to thy side, 
An avalanche of ocres at a slide. 
Kor dost tlion stay, when wintei^s coldest breath 
Howls through the woods and sweeps along the 

heath- 
One mighty sigh relieves thy icy breast 
And wakes tliee from Uie cainmcss of Uiy rest 

Down sweeps the torrent ice— it may not stay 
By rock or bridge, in narrow or in bay- 
Swift, swifter to the heaving sea it goes 
And leaves thee dimpling in thy sweet repose, 
— ^Yet as the unharmed swallow skims his way, 
And lightly drops liis pinions in thy spray. 
So the swift sail shall seek thy inland seas» 
And swell and whiten in thy purer breeze, 
New paddles dip thy waters, and strange oart 
Feather thy waves and touch thy noble shoren 

Thy noble shores I where the Ull steei)le shines, 
At midday, hi^^her than thy mountain pines, 
Where tlie white echoolhouse with its aaily drill 
Of sunburnt ehildren, smiles upon the liill. 
Where the neat village grows upon the eye 
Decked forth in naturv's sweet simplicity — 
Where hard-won competenee, the farmer^s wealth, 
Gains merit, honor, and gives labor health. 
Where GoldsmithV self might send his exiled bond 
To find a new "Sweet AubnnT in our land. 

What Art ean execute or Tute derise, 
Deeka thy fikir course and sladdens in thine eyet^ 
As broa^ sweep the bendings of thy stream. 
To meet the soutnem Sun's more eonstant beanu 
Here cities rise, and sea-washed commerce hails 
Thy sliores and winds with all her flapping sails. 
From Tropic isles, or from the torrid mai.i— 
Where grows the grape, or sprouts thesuear-cnnc — 
Or from the haunts, whero the striped haddock play. 
By each cold northern bank and Iroseu bay. 
iMre safe returned from every Btormr sea. 
Waves the striped flag, the mantle of the free^ 
—That star-lit flag, by ill the breetes euried 
Of yon Test deep whose waters grasp the woiU. 

In what Areodion, what Utopian ground 
Are warmer hearts or manlier feelings found* 
If ore hospitable welcome, or more smI 
To moke the eorioos ** tarrying** stranger feel 
Thati next to home, here best nay he abides 
T6 rest and ebeer him by the ehimney-side ; 
Drink the hole Farmer^s eider, as he hears 
fiom tiM gr^ daoM the tales of other jmn. 



Cracking his shagbarks, as the aged erone. 

Mixing the true and doubtful into one. 

Tells how the Indian scal])ed the helpless ehfld 

And bore its shrieking motlier to the wild. 

Butchered the father hastening to his home^ 

Seeking his cotUige-— finding but his tombw 

IIow drums and Hags and troops wero seen on high. 

Wheeling and charging in the northern sky. 

And that she knew what these wild tokens meant, 

When to the Old Frendi War her husband went 

IIow, by the thundcr-blosted tree, was hid 

The golden sp^tils of far famed Robert Kidd ; 

And then the chubby grand-child wants to know 

About the ghosts and witches long ago. 

That haunted the old swamp. 

The clock strikes ten— 
The prayer is said, nor unforgotten then 
The stronger in their gateib A deeent rule 
Of Elders m thy puritanic school. 

When the fresh morning wakes him from hia 
dream. 
And daylight smiles on rock, and slope, and stream. 
Arc there not glossy curls and sunny eyes. 
As brightly lit and*bluer than thy skies. 
Voices as gentle as on echoed cafl. 
And sweeter tlinn the softened waterfall 
Tliat smiles and dinijiles in its whi!*pcring spray. 
Leaping insix>rtive innocence away: — 
And lovely lorms, ns graceful and as gay 
As wild-brier, budding in an April day ; 
— How like the leaves — ^the fragrant leaves itbear^ 
Their sinless pur|)oses and simple < 



Streamof my sleeping Fathers 1 when the sound 
Of coming war echoed thy hills around. 
How did thv sons start forth from every glode, 
Snatching the musket whero they left the spodei 
How did their mothers urge tliem to the flght, 
Their sisters tell them to defend the right,— 
How bravely did the}* stand, how nobly fisU, 
The earth their coffin and the turf their polL 
How did the aged pastor light his eye. 
When to his flock he read tlie purpose high 
And stern resolve, whatever the tou may be. 
To pledge life, name, fame, all — ^for Liberty. 
*-Cold IS the hand that penned that glorious pege^ 
Still in the grave the body of that sage 
Whose lip of eloquence and heart of zeal. 
Made Patriots act and listening Statesmen feel- 
Brought thy Green Mountains down upon their foea^ 
And thy wnite summits melted of their snows. 
While every vale to which his voice could eome^ 
Rang with the flfe and echoed to the drum. 

Bold River I better suited are thy waves 
To nurse the laurels clustering round their graves^ 
Tlmn many a distant stream, tliat soaks the mud, 
Whero thy brave sons have shed their gallant blood. 
And felt, beyond all other mortal pain. 
They ne*er siiould see their happy home agahL 

ThoQ had'st a poet onee, — and he eoold tdl. 
Most tunefully, whaU*er to thee befell. 
Could fill eaeii oostoral reed upon thy shora-^ 
— ^But we shall hear his elassie lays no mora 
He loved thee, but he took his aoed way. 
By Erie's shore, and Perry^ glonoua day. 
To whero Detroit looks out amidst the wood, 
Bemola beside tha dieary aoUtadc 



Tet for his brow thy Ivy leaf shall apread. 
Thy fk^heet myrtle lift SU berried head. 
And our gnaried Charter i«ak put forth a bow 



giiarie<l Charter i«ak put forth 
Whose leavea thall graea thy Tftmumxli 
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Hie TirMli Unrm | 

TU a Bwret •ireAiu— *n<l m, *tk true, art all 
Ttittt undisturbed, aave by the hannlctt bimwl 
Of miinie rapid or Alight waUHall* 

Pureue their way 
By DKHAy bank, atid darkW vaTifi|r wood. 
By rock, tlial Mnce the deluge fixed hae flood, 
Sbowing to »uii and DMioa their criipinf flood 

Uy night and day. 

But yet tliere'f •omething in its humble rank* 
Something in itt pure wave and sloping bank. 
Where the deer sporUd, and the young laws draak 

With uriM.ired look: 
Tl»ere*i much in iU wild hittory. that tecna 
With all thnt's •uperttitiou»— and that teeint 
To match our fancy and eke out our dreaiiM» 

In that Mnall brook. 

Havoc htL% been upon its pea^ol plain. 

And blood ha« dntpped there, like Uie drops of rain ; 

The corn grows o'er the still graves of the s l ain ■ 

And many a quiver. 
Filled from tlie ree<U that grew on yonder bill, 
\Ua spent it!»«.-lf in eariinge. Kow Xu still. 
And whistling ploughbuys oft their runleU fill 

From balmon River. 



Here, SAT old men, the Indian Magi i 

Their »|)«lla by moonlight; or beneath the i 

That shroudt »equestered rock, or darkening glada. 

Or tangled delL 
Here Philip caiiie, and Miantontma, 
And a^ked about their foKunes long ago^ 
As Suul to Kiidor, that her witch might shov 

Old Samuel 

And here the black fox roved, and howled, and shook 
His thick Uil to the hunUrs, by the brook 
Where they pursued their game, and hi:n mitto^ 

For earthly f»»x ; 
Thinking to shoot hun like a shagi^y bea.. 
And his soft peltry, stript and dressed to waar. 
Or lay a trap, and from his quiet loir 

Transfer him to a bo& 

Such are the tales they tea *T!s hard to rhyma 
About a little and unnoticed stream. 
That few have heard of— but it b a tbema 

I chance to love; 
And one day I may tuna my ryaatraw read. 
And whistle to the note of many a dead 
Dona on this rivei^— which, if there be naad, 

ril trj to proYCL 

tn BLACK fox or SAurasi mrxa.^ 
How eold, how beantKal. how bright, 

The cloudless heaven above us shinai; 
Bat *tis a howling wintei'a night— 

Twoold freeta the very forest piaesi 

''The winds are op, while mortals sleep: 
The sUrs look Ibrth whan ayes areehui; 
The bolted snow lies drifted deep 
Around our poor and lonely hot 

•• With nlant itcp and listening ear, 
With bow and arrow, dog and nn. 
Well marie hia track, lor hie prowl wa iMtr. 
Kowboorr 



• ThMs Haet sfe Ibeoivd aa a Wi^nd tkst Is ss wsM sa tk sa 
Usstod ss say rapttnitltloa ef tlis kind; sad ss eaneat la tka 
Hsss wksrs It oriirlssied, ss eoaM be espirtsA ef eae Ihet 
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OttT many a feaee, i »- - — ^- 

Following the Ws bewildersd i 
In aoxioas haste and aaraaift mood 

The Indiaa and the whiU i 
The gm is cocked, the baw is ba^ 

The dog sUnds with wpliftea paw, 
Aad ball and arrow awift are toA^ 

Aimed at the prowler'a vciy jaw. 
—The ban, to km that fax, M nm 

Kot in a mould by moftabmftdel 
The arrow which that fox ibooldshmi. 

Was never shaped froas eaHhly raadi 

The Indian Dmida of the wood 

Know where the firtal airowa grow — 

They epring not by the sonoMr fiood. 
They pieree Mi Uurooigb the ^ 

Why eowers the dog. wboee 

Was never once decetrcd \ 
And why, amid tha buffing i , 

Does either honter wipe tas bfow t 

For ooee they sec his feaiM dc^ 
Tb a dark cloud that slowly ■Hvei 

By night aronnd tha bones af mw. 
By day— along the stream ii Wraa. 

Again the dog ban hbtmdi. 

The hnnten <diaseo*cr dale «^^k^> _. 
Thev may not, though they wouAd, look dmk. 

They must go ferwai d fa w aid aflL 

Onward they go, and saver tara. 
Spending a night that Beds BO day; 

For them rtiall never »onibig mm. 
Light them npott ttcir andwa way. 

The hut b desolate, and thera 

The Ikmbhed dog alone l e tin a; 
OnthecoldsUnaha makes hb lair. 

By the shot door ha lays bb booca. 
H<rw the Urad epofftnuB km* bb g« 

Against the mins of tha mt^ 
And ponders on the bontins doaa 

By the lost wanderen aftha Mgbt 

And there tha litfle aoim(t>T cfab 
Will stop to whbper, and tartan, and look. 

And tell, while dressing tfteir anmiy evris» 
Of the Bla^ FoK of SafaaoB Brook. 



Onthadecpbthamamcv^af _ . 

On the deep b the marinai^ death. 
Who to fenr of tha tampast a abangar 
Sees the last babble burst of bb braath f 
lb the aea4Mrd, asa4iird, aeaAM. 

Lone looker aa damtr. 
The scapbird, asa^bird, eea4iM, 
ThaadlywitMWtheriu 

Who watehea tbeir eovae^ who ao 0347 
Ckicctt to the kbs of tha braeael 

Who Ibts to their shndb* who ao wiUly 
Aia elamed in tha arme of tha Met! 
*Tbfliaae»biia,Aa. 

Who harari an bi|^ a^cr tha 1of<er, 
And her who has elm« to hb aaakt 

Whose wing b tba wing that aan aorar. 
With iU shadow, tha fbondaring w i w k t 
Tbthaeialiifd^Aa. 

Ify eyv fai tha B|^ aftha bmov. 

If y wing aa tha waka «f tha w«r« ; 
I shall take to my braast ftr a niDofV, 

Tha shiavd af tha fidr aad tlia bnn«. 
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My foot on the iceberg 1im liehted, 

w hen hoarM tlie wild wiiios veer nboat ; 
My eye, when the bark U benighted. 
Sees the lamp of the Ught-House go out. 
Tm the ffeo-bird, sea-bird, sea-bird. 

Lone looker ou despair; 
The sea-bird, s«a-bird, sea-bird. 
The only witness theret. 



The deod leares strew the forest walk. 
And withered are the pale wild flowers; 

Tlie frost ha!:gs blackening on the stalk, 
Tlie dew-drops fall in frozen showers^ 
Gone are the Spring's green sprouting bovert^ 

Gone Summer's nch and mantliug vines. 
And Autumn, with her yellow boun^ 

Ou hill and plain no longer shines* 

I lennied a elear and wild-toned note, 
TIiMt rose and swelled from yonder tree 

A gay bird, with too sweet a throat, 

'il)cre perched and raised her song for meu 
The winter comes, and where is she I 

Away— where summer wings will rove^ 
Where buds are fresh, and every itt% 

Is vocal with the notes of love. 

Too mild the breath of Southern sky, 

Too fresh the flower that blushes ther«^ 
The Korthern breeze tliat rushes by. 

Finds leaves too green, and buds too fiur; 

Ko forest tree stands stripped and bare^ 
Ko scream beneath the ice u dead, 

Ko mountain top with slcely hair 
Beuda o'er the snows its reverend bead. 

Go tliere with all the birds — and seek 

A happier clime, with livelier flighty 
Kbs, with tlie sun, the evening's cheek. 

And leave me lonely with the ni^ht. 

— ril gaze upon tlie cold north lights 
And mark whore all its glories shone— 

See— that it all is fair and brigblk 
Feel — that it all is eold and gouo. 

GEORGE TICKNOR, 
Tm distingni^hed historian of Spanish fiten^ 
tnro, Avas bom in the city of Bostc»n, Massif 
August 1, 1791. He was prepared for college at 
boine, entered Dartmouth, and received his de- 
gree there at the early age of sixteen. He o6- 
cnpied himself the next three years in Boston 
with a diligent stndy of the ancient classics, when 
he engaged in the stndy of the law, and was ad- 
mittcd to the bar in 1813. Tlie tastes of the 
scholar, however, prevailed over the practice of 
the profe$«ion, and in 1815 Mr. Ticknor sailed for 
Eumije to accompKith himself in the thorough 
oonrso of instruction of a German nnWcrsity. 
Hepaft^ two years at Gottingen in pliilological 
8tndie^ which he continued during A residence of 
two years more in ynrions capitals, as Fari«, Ifa- 
drid, Lisbon, Rome, and Edinburgh, makii^ tha 
acnunintance of eminent scholars on the continent 
and Great Britain, among others of Sir Walter 
Scott and Robert Sonthey, who admired his 
soholanthip, and stock of cnrious Bpaniah lore. 
.In 1819 ha visited Abboteford with Dr. J. G. 
Cogswell, ^another well accomplished Yankee,** 
as Scott malces mention of the youiff American 
acholara in a letter to Sonthoj/** Sir. Tldmor 
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had already at that time become a proficient in 
the romance dialects of the Provenval, and col- 
lected many of the curiosities of Castilisn litera- 
ture. It was probably the^^e out-of-the-way 
acquisitions, which lay in the path of 8cott> 
fiivorite studies, which led Iiim, in tlie same letter, 
to note hin visitor as " a wondrous fellow for ro- 
mantic lore and nntiouarinn research." With 
Sonthey, ^Ir. Ticknor lield and continued to hold 
till the'dcath of the p<xt, the nK>st intimate re- 
lations of friendly corre.«i>0!uloncc and av^ociation, 
in similar pursuits of learning and scholarship. 

During this absence Mr. Ticknor was appointed 
in 1817 the first incumbent of a new professor- 
ship founded at Harvard, of the French and 
Spanish Languages and Literature, and of the 
Belles Lettres — in fact, a general Profe&jorship of 
Modern Literature. Well qua]ifie<l for the work 
he rutnmed to America, and became actively en- 
grossed in its duties, delivering lectures on French 
and Spanish Literature ; on particular authors, as 
Dante and Goethe; on the English poet<s and 
otlier kindred topics. "We well renieniber," 
aaj's Mr. Prescott the historian, in an article In 
the North American Review,* "the sensation 
produced on the first delivery of these lectures, 
which served to break down the barrier which 
had so long confined the student to a converse 
with antiquity ; they opened to him a free range 
among tlioi^e great masters-of modem literature, 
who had hitherto been veiled in the ob»ourity of 
a foreign idiom. The influence of tliis instruc- 
tion was soon visible in the higher education aa 
well as the literary ardor shown by the graduates. 
So decided was the im])u1se thus given to the po- 
])ular sentiment, that considerable api)rehension 
was felt lest modem literature was to receive a 
disproportionate share of attention in the schema 
of collegiate education.** 







After fifteen years pancd In these liberal dotlaa 
at Harvard, Mr« Ticknor, In 1885, resigned hia 
professorship, and with his family paid a second 
viait to Europe. Ha pasied three years tliera at 
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thU time in Fn::1 \n*\ ani) tb« Continent; eolWct- 
iii;; *>iHiks an ^,^tru^h lilenittiro, with tito a>aitft- 
Muce of a K*!i4iliir Well kiK»wn f(»r hb ai«l to 
AiiKrican ii(ithnr«. Dim Pa-**!!:!! «lo Gayniiffos Pn^ 
fcii>or «»f Arabic in tiio UiiivcrMljr trf M.idrkL 

III Into, atU'r liU i\*turn to AnaTica, 0^:11- 
pKivly ariiio<] liv Iii<*?^tiulio« in Eiin»|>c, tho roviital 
c\|H-iivii<*o of IiiH i»rcvioiM courts of L-ctorc*, and 
with tho rich r\.'M»iirc<rH of :ui uiK'\aiii|>lcd c«tIii'C- 
ti«'n of CiiMilian liunilnrx) in liii liWrary, Mr. 
Tick IK >r coiniuvncinl liii iin,Kinant w«»rk on 
8,*aiit<>li literature. It had K-vn hi!» intention at 
fir^t to |)roi*are an eilition <»f hiii k-ctiiro^; but 
tliOM; hu Mioii laid h-'uIq for hi« mure coiuprvhcit- 
•ive uivli-rtnkin^. 

yVitf JJ «\»ry 0/ Sjtantsk L'frratur§ w.v pnb- 
li-hi-d ill thrco vuhiiiiei in IK19, in Liinl<»:i aud 
Now York; lK;iii;; sUreotynod under the aiitlmr's 
car. fill suiKTvi.*.i«iiiat iho Harvard L'uivor.-<ily I*n.-^« 
at l'aiiihrid:;e. TLo Inxik at oiioe to«>k it^ (Mi^itioii 
aiiKHi;; M liolars and iIkim; \*%r^t ((ualiiicd tu wvi^h 
it» iiKrit<s on iMtth nidi'S <if the Atlantic^ as a staii* 
dard ontrihution to the liiMory of litoraturo — a 
di']iarliiiL'nt whiih fn)ui some i»fj;li.'Ct,or from l!ie 
iiihorciit diiVu'iiUies of tocli tiu-iiie^, han K>ciircd 
coin|»iratiroly few cla<^>ia pHxiuctions. Tiiou^h 
Sjtaiu h:id n-ceivod more attention in tliis way 
than sdiiie oiIkt c«»untric9 in the work^* of Bou- 
tcrwok and Sihrnondi; yet from the imrnal nt- 
tcMijitH of thcMS eminent wrilors, and fn»ra llio 
liitherto unexplored tieldi of iwve^tipition noW 
opened hy Mr. lieAtior, the IkmiL of the latter 
Avas essentially a iicw prtNhiciion. The extent of 
its rc^eareh was iiiiixcr^allyod mired, and not less 
the extreme fait!iridne>9 with wliieh tho author 
}iad ili?iIosed to Uie Header in the text and notes 
the exact means of information. There is cer- 
tiiinly no work of the kind wliich Miqwis-^^s tliis 
in (lilii; 'aX, coii-rientious rc-^-'arch. The style was 
no less an indication of this faithful habit of 
mind. At oni'^ modest and di^^uiticd, and as- 
fi«Kiated with a sound judipncnt, it followed the 
subject without prejudice, or those affectations 
wiiicli are the bcA^tiing and almost inevitable sins 
of writers on taste. 

The History of Spanish Literature is divided 
by tlio author into tliree periods : from tho first 
appearance of the present written language, to 
the early part of the reign of tho Emficror Char- 
les the Fitlth, or from the end of tho twelfth cen- 
tury to the beginning of tho sixteenth ; from the 
acces ion of the Austrian family to its extinction, 
to the end of the seventeenth ccntnry; and from 
tho accession of the Bourbon family to tho inva- 
sion of Bonajiarte, or from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the early part of tlie nine- 
teen ih. To the fiK4 belong a valuable esjtay on 
tho Origin of the Spanish Language ; the early 
liteniture of the ballad, including the nattonal 
fKHimn of the Old, the chronicle, the romance, and 
the drama, topics all of curious historical as well 
OS literarv intere<(tL opening numy points f if learned 
and i>hiIo«oiihica( investigation. The second 
period intro(iu(X}s ns to the fflories of the Costi- 
lian, tho theatre of Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
tlio novels of Oorvantes the historical and lyHo 
soIuNdi — with the varied development of a nch, 
fertile, original Utorature. The third it the 
broken ago of decline nnder historio influonooi 
which are lUmiUy tneed. 



In addition to tlie research and dlyplay of oi- 
ticnl {lowers re<|airod iu ^uch a woric, Mr. TidoKir 
had on hi^ hands no incon»<lvrab«e care in trsiida- 
ti«»n both in yroao and poetiy. Here klslsbocs 
are a<*knowled^ed to bo exact and fcUdtou. He 
reii:].:rs a dramatic hketch or a boUad poem with 
ek;;:m<'e and suirit. 

In tine, to ado]it the ant2iority of a nmst eour 
)>o:ent ju«1«ro of tho whole matter, 31r. P^e5CuCt, 
'' Mr. llcl^iior^s hiNtoir is conducted in a tiuly 
phiUiM>phic:d spirit. Instead of itfvsentiii!? a bar- 
ren remrd of IxMiks whicli, like the catalt^goeof 
a gallery of iiaintiiigs, is of citmiKiratively little 
UHs to th(»H) who have not prtf\ioo>ly stodied 
tliem, he illnstr.it«s tlio w.»rk by the personal his- 
tttry of their authors, and Uiia, a^aia, by the 
hi>tory of tlie times in which they lived; affiird- 
in^r, by the reci|>Mc:d oetion of one and the other, 
a coMtpleto n-cord of Sjianish citilizatioo, both 
social aiiil intellectual. It would be diffieolt to 
iiiid a work more thoroughly peiietr^ed with the 
true Castilian spirit, or to which the general rto- 
deiit, or the student of civil history, may refer to 
no le^s advantogo tlian one who is simplr inters 
e^ted in tlie progress of letters.*^ Tlie Ifistaiy 
of Sp:mish Literature has been translated into 
SjinnisJi and German. 

Tho literary productions of 3Ir. Tid^nor, be- 
sides tliis work, Iiave been few. In 1837 he 
edited The Reinaliu rf Katkunid Appletom 
//tir^n, Kith a Memoir ef hie Life; a tribute to 
tho memory of an accomplished friend, of esdma- 
ble character, who died tlie year prdvion?ly at 
tlio eariy age of thirty-six, tiler he had givea 
proofs of abilitv in several departments of litorary 
ellort.t Mr. f icknor al^io published in 182J, in 
the North American Review, to which he was a 
contributor, a hie of Lafayette, wliich, after bdng 
enlargetl, passed Ummgh several editioDs in the 
Unitetl 8t.ites and En^and, and was translated in 
France and Gennany. Mr. Ticknor was aldo an 
early contributor to the Monthly Anthology. 

In his character and pursuits, he is in the best 
sense of the word a iibml scholar, freely render- 
ing his information to others, and asastins in tlie 
literary and benevolent or refined aodar move- 
ments of the day.} 

tm Aviaoa^ Ksr-ion le »*jnm ursaivbb. 
There are two trsiU of the eariiest Spanish litera- 
ture which are so sepants and peculiar, that thcr 
munt be notieed from tlie outset, — rdigioiw fiuth and 
knightly loyalty,--traits which are hardly leie ap- 
parent m the ** Partidar of Alfonso the Wue, m the 
stories of Dob Joha Manuel, in the loose wit of the 
Arehpriest of Hita, and in tho woridly wisdom ei 
the Chancellor Ayida, than in the professedly de- 
vout poems of Bereeo, and ia tho professedly chival- 



• North AmeilflSB RsTfav, Jsaasvy, ttMi Aa 1 
siui)y»U of tho wbolo voik. 

t N. A. IIsTOD w«a hora Is PartsoMOth, N. H^^Munr 1< 
1790, of so eminent fkmlly to tho sute. Us wai sasnoiiJ st 
Ilanrwd, sUNltod Isw. heesms wruod In htaUiry mi4 HiomUiv^ 
sml snpoafod m m orstitr oo loveral pnblio ocsmIuh^ la ICU 
hs dollTcred s Fostth of Joly OraUon at Pan 
year rhltod I.qr»|m, ood Mitled oa hto rstw 

iB 1P16 ho dellToml s Phi Bete Kspm Addr 

Beiwof n 1621 aa4 lbS5 he edU«4 <*1^m Fortunoath JoaniA* 
He delivered sa omlloa at Portmnoalh, Ms; tl, UU, am ihs 
seeond CoBtsonUI celehrslloB of the hsidlsa of the ewt tettlsw. 
lU wrpte on Mv^rd |)hllsnihm|ils tesilss, |npm vhlrh avo la- 
sliidsd hi the RotuIos. Ho diJd stPsilsBalh, Joao i»UM 

I Msa sf the Thasb MIL 
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rons chroniclet of the Cid and FeniAn 0<ma]e& 
Ther are, therefore, from the easiest period, to be 
marked aiDOiig the promineDt featurct in Spaaiih 
literatore. 

Kor should ve be Borprised at thiiL The Spaaiih 
national character, at it has existed from iu finA 
^leveloproent dotrn to our own dnys^ was mainly 
fomied in the earlier part of that solemn contest 
xrhich began the moment the Moon landed beneath 
the rock of Gibraltar, and which cannot be said to 
IiaTo ended, until, in the time of Philip the Third, 
the last remnants of their unhappy raee were 
crueny driven from Uie sliores which their fathers, 
nine centuries before, had so uniustifiably invaded. 
Ihiring tills contest, and especially during the two 
or three dark centuries when the earliest Spanish 
poetry appeared, nothing but an invincible religious 
faith, and a no less invincible loyalty to their own 
ineea, could hare sustained tne Christian Span- 
rds in tlieir disheartening struggle against their in- 
fidel oppressors. It was, therefore, a stem necessity 
-which made these two high qualities elements of the 
Spanish national character, — a character all whose 
energies were for ages devoted to the one grand 
object of their prayers as Christians and their hopes 
as patrioti, the expuUion of tlieir hated inraderaw 

But Castiiian poetry was, from the first, to an ez- 
traordinarv' degree, an outpouring of the popular 
feeling and eharacter. Tokens of religions suomis- 
sion and knightly fidelity, akin to each other in their 
birth, and often reiving on each other for strength 
in their trials, are, therefore, among its earliest at- 
tributes. We must not, then, be surprised, if we 
hereafter find, that submission to the Church and 
loyally to the king constantly break through the 
mass of Spanish literature, and breathe tlieir spirit 
from noarlT eveiy portion of it, — not, indeed, with- 
out such enan^es in the mode of expression as the 
changed condition of Uie country in successive a^es 
demanded, but still always so strong in their origi- 
nal attributes as to show tliat they survive every 
eonvukion of the state, and never cease to move on- 
ward by their first impulse. In truth, while their 
rery early development leaves no doubt that they 
are national, their nationality makes it all but ino- 
▼itable that they should become permanent 

vansB um bailao— raox vm BoxAVCBao or fcdbo 



Her sister Mi^ela 

Once chid bttle Jane, 
And the words that she spoke 

GaTo a great deal of pain. 

" YoQ went Yesterday playing; 
A ehUd tike the rest; 
And now you eome ont^ 
More than other girls drsiied. 

* Yon take pleasure In nghs; 
In sad music delight; 
"With the dawning you risfl^ 
Yet lit up half the night 

" .Vhen you tske np yoor work^ 
Yon look Tacant and ttarSp 
And gate on your sampler. 
But mist the stiteli thert. 

"Yon *re in lora, people any, 
Your aetioM all show n :^ 
Vew ways we shall have, 
Whon mother shall kn«w it 

""She H nan np the wlndovi^ 
And lock np the door; 
]>aTe to frolie and dane« 
* 8h« wUl give w no I 



" Old aunt win be sent 
To take us to roasi^ 
And stop aU our talk 
With the girls as we paae. 

* And when we walk out. 

She will bid our old shrew 
Keep a faithful account 
Of what onr eyes do. 

"And mark who goes by. 

If I peep through the blind. 
And be sure and detect na 
In looking behind. 

"Thus for your idle foUies 
Must I suffer too. 
And, though nothing Fve done. 
Be punished like you." 

"O, sister Mignda, 

Your chioiug pray spare ; — 
TL.at Fve troubles yon guess, 
But not what they are. 

" Young Pedro it is, 

Old Juan's lair Touth ; 
But he*s gone to toe wars, 
And where is hb truth I 

* I loved him sincerely, 

I loved all he said ; 
But I fear he b fickle, 
I fear he is fled I 

** He is gone of free choice. 
Without summons or call. 
And 'tb foolbh to love him. 
Or like him at aR* 

"Xaj, rather do thou 
To God pray abova^ 
Lest Pedro return. 

And again you should lore," 

Said MigueUi in jest, 

As she answerad poor Jane ; 
*■ For when love has been bought 
At cost of such pain, 

'What hope b there, sister. 
Unless the soul part, 
That the pasaion yon cherish 
Should yiel 1 up your heart t 

*■ Your years wiU Increase^ 
But so win your paini» 
And this yon may learn 

Ftom the proverb's old itraioi i 

« •!( when bvt a ehfld, 

Love*s power yon own. 
Play, what win you do 
When yoa*older are grown ff * * 



And doA thou, holy Sheoherd, leare^ 

Thine nnprotected floek alone. 
Here, in this darksomo vale, to mera^ 

White thou asceod*rt thy glonooa thronet 

O, where can they their hopes now torn. 
Who ncrer Urea hot on thy lore! 

Where rest the hearts for thee that bom. 
When thott aH kit la li|^t abo¥«t 

Hov efaall thoae eyes now find repoa« 
Thai lam. In rain, thy sroUe to seal 

What can they hear sara morUl wo«% 
Who lose Ihy raUali melody f 
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Aii<) who nhall Uj his tna')*in hnad 
U|>oii the troubled oc««us uitf^htf 

Vlio hii«)i tJi« vitKii bj Um cvuiaiandt 
Who guide a* Uinm^^h thm •Urleae night t 

For Tiioi* eri gone t — that cloud M bright^ 
Tliat bean thee froiu o'«r lw%e ftway. 

Springe upward thruugU the dauling lights 
Aod lc«Yee lu here ta weep mxuX pnjf i 



TliiM honor, if we may tnirt the tmifomi testimoiiT 
of two centuries, bolonpi, b^-yond question, to hie 
Don Quixote. — tiie work vluoh, above all othcn^ 
not merely of hi« own nge. hut of all niodera tiince, 
boare roc>«t de^^ply the i:iiprc^ion of the national 
cliamoter it reprefient*, au.l ha 4, tliercfore, ia return, 
enjoyed a degree and exte-it of national favor neTer 
gmrited to oiij other. Whea Cerraiiie* began to 
m'rite it u wholly uncertmn. For twenty yeare pr»> 
ce<ling the aiipcnra'ice of the Fin^t Pnrt he printed 
iiotliing; ana the little we know of hiin, during that 
long and drenrv [period of his life, thowa only how 
he ohtnined a fiard Kub-i*tence for himself and hia 
family by coinrnoa bj^oe^ agencies, which, we 
have reaM»n to euppose, were generally of trifling im- 
portance, and winch, we are pure, were eoinetiiiMt 
distre<i«ing in their eon«^ inencei. The tradition, 
therefore, of his i>er»ocutioas in La Mancha, and hia 
own averment that the Don Quixote was begun in 
a pri^n. are all the hiuU we hove received concern- 
ing the circumstances nailer which it was first ima- 
gined ; and that such eircunifttances should have 
tcndol to such a result is a striking fact in the hia- 
torv. not only of Cervantes bat of the hnman mind, 
anil shows how difTerent was bis temperament from 
that commonly found in men of gciiiusL 

His puqK>M in writJrg Don Quixote liaa iome> 
times been enlarged br the ingenuity of « refined 
criticism, until it haa \>een made to embrace the 
whole of the endless contrast between the poetical 
a:id the prosaie in our natures, — ^between heroism 
and generosity on one ride, as if they were mere il- 
lusions, and a cold aelS^hncM on the other, as if it 
were the truth and reality of life. But this is a 
metaphysical conclusion drawn from riewa of the 
work at once imperfect a:id exaggerated ; a conclu- 
sion contrary to tlie tpirit of the nge, which waa 
not given to a antire so philosophical and generalize 
ing, and contrary to the character of Cerva:ites him- 
aclf, as we follow it frnm the time when he first be- 
came a soldier, tlirough all his trials in Algiers, and 
down to the moment when hia warm and trusting 
heart dictated the DeJieation of ** Persilcs and Sigis- 
mnnda** to the Count de Lcriosl His whole spirit, 
indeed, seems rather to hare been filled with a elicer- 
ful confidence in human rirtue, and his whole beai^ 
ing in life scemi to have been a contradiction to that 
discouraging and saddcLing scorn for whatever ia 
elevated and generous, which such an inter|>rctatioii 
of the Don Quixote neeesrarily iniplieiL 

Nor does he himself pennit us to give to hb ro- 
- mance any such secret meaning : fur, at the verr 
beginning of the work, be announeci it to be hitaole 
purpose to break down the rogue and nutliority of 
booKB of eliivalry, and at Uie end of tlie whole, he 
declares anew, in hia own person, that ** he had no 
otiicr desire than to render abhorred of meo the 
false and abaurd stories eontainad in books ct chi- 
Tolry;** exulting in Us saeeess, aa an acliievement 
of no amall moment And such, in Uset, it was ; far 
wa have abundant proof that the fonaticism for 
tliese romances was so great in Spain, during tha 
sixteentli century, as to hara bccoma mattar of 
alarm ta tha nort jadkloaiL Man/ of tha dktin- 



lian speak of iU 
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gmvhed eontemporarra 

aad amoug the re*t tba vcncraUe Iais A% Grsaad^ 
aod Alaluo de Chai-I«, who wnyt« tho eloqveat ** Osa- 
Torsion of Mary Magdalen." Guerara. the leaned 
and fortanaU courtier of Charles th« Fifth, dedarai 
that ** men did read nothing in his tiua but MMk 
sliumef:il books as *Amadis da Gaula,* 'TrisSaa,' 
* Priiiialeon/ and the like ; the acute author of the 
" Diahigxie 0:1 Languai^es,** sap that ** the tea years 
he paMcl at court ho waited in studying ' Flori- 
san<K* * Lisuiirte,* ' Ti»e Knight of tlie Cross,' sad 
other 9Ueh books, more than he can Damc;^*"^ 
fro<n diirerent sources we know, what, indeed, we 
may gather from Cervantes himself^ tlist many who 
read tlic»e fictions took them for true hi«torie«L At 
last, they were deemed so noxious, tliat in 1953. 
Uiev were prohibitod by law from bdng printed or 
sold in the Aiierican colonies, and in 1555 the fame 
prohibition, and even the burning of all copies of 
them extant in S|%ain iteclt was earnestly asked for 
by the Cortes. Tiie evil, in lisct, had beeome fonui- 
daUe, and tlie wise began to see it 

To destroy a paa^ion that had struck its roots ss 
deeply ia the character of all classes of men, t» 
break up Uie only rvading which at that time euold 
be considered widely |iopular a:id foshio :able^ was 
certainly a bold undertaking, and one t!iat maiks 
anything rather than a scoraful or broken anirit, or 
a waut of faith in what is most to be rained in oar 
common nature. Tlie great wonder ia» that Cervan- 
tes succeeded. But that he did there is aoqoestioi. 
Ko b«»ok of chivalry was written after the appear* 
ance of Don Quixote, in I6O5 ; and from the same dat^ 
even those already eiyo^-iug tlic greatest faror ceased, 
with one or two ununporUnt exceptions to be re- 

Iirinted ; so that, from that time to the itresent, they 
lare been eosistantly disappearing, until tlicy are 
now among tlia ranest of literary curiosities ;^a 
solitary instance of the power of genius to destror, 
by a single well-timed Mow, an entire departioeBti 
and that^ too, a flourishing and larored one^ ia the 
literature of a great and proud nation. 

The general plan Cenrantes a<lopted to aeeompliA 
this object, without, perimps, foreseeing its whole 
course, and still less all its results, was simple as wdl 
as originaL In 14><>5, he published tiie Fiiat Part ef 
Don Quixote, in which a- countiy gentleman of La 
Mancha— full of genuine Castilian lK>uor and enthu- 
siasm, gentle and dignified ia his eliaraetcr, trusted, 
by his friends, and loved by lui dependanta— b ra> 
prcsc:ited as'so completely crazed by long readisf 
the most famous books of chivalry, that he bdicTei 
them to be true, and feels himseu ealledoa to be- 
ooma the impossible knight-errant they describe,— 
nay, actually goes forth into the worid to defend the 
oppr es sed and avenge the injured, like tba heroes of 
huromaneeiL 

To complete hia diivalrons eq[uipment— whieb ha 
had begun by fitting up for himself a suit of annsr 
strange to hiseenturr— he took an esquire out of his 
neighborhood ; a middle-aged peasant^ inoraai aad 
credulous to excess, bnt of great gooO-natura; a 
glutton aad a liar ; selfish and gross, yet attachad ta 
his master; ahrewd enough occasionally ta saa tha 
folly of their position, but always ainnsing, and 
sometiuies miKbierous, in his iuterprctationa of it 
These two sally forth from their nattre TiQaga in 
search of adventures, of whieh the ezeited imMina 
tion of the. knight, turning vindaulk intn ftSnH, 
solitorr inna into castle^ and galley-alaTea into ap* 
pressed gentlemen, finds abimdanea, wbe i efT M 
goes ; while tha OMuire translates them all into tlM 
plain proaa of truth with an admlrabla aiaplic^y, 
quiU uncoMcioua of ito own hunor, and faaderad tM 
mora atrikiof hf iU aoutnst witli tiha lol^ aid 
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eoortcom dignity und magnificent initfiont of t1i€ 
superior pcrbouagc There coulJ, of coun^e, be but 
one con&l^tc:lt tennination of ail ventures like the;^. 
The knight ami liis est|uire sufTor a Bcrios of ridi- 
etiloas d>.<coniliturc9, and are at last brought home 
like nindaicn, to tlicir nntivo villnge, where Cerva-:- 
ti's leaves them, with an intimation tlmt the storr 
of their adventures is by no means cndeiL • • « 
This luttor Inilf of Don Qnixotc is a coiitmdietion of 
the proverb CcrvnnJea citca in it, — that seoond {arts 
wei-c never yet go4>d for uiuch. It i*. in f ;ct, better 
than Uio fiDiU It shows more freedom nnd vigor; 
and if the caric&tnro is eoniolimes p\:«liod to the 
very verge of what is permitted, the invention, the 
styfo of thorght, nnd, ind«;ed, the materials throng!i> 
»nt, are riclior, and the finish is more exact Uiie 
character of b'anison Carrnsco, for instance, is a very 
happy, though somewhat bold, arldit ion to the origi- 
nal persons of the dran)a; nnd the adventures at the 
castle of the dnke anil duclicsn, where Don Quixote . 
is fooled to the top of his bent ; the managements of 
t^aneho ns governor of his island ; the vi:^ions and 
dreams of tlie cave of Montesinos; the scenes wi:h 
Roquo Gui:;art, tho freebooter, and with Gines do 
Pas.«amonte, the galley -i^lave and puppet-show man ; 
together with the mock-heroie hospitalities of D<»n 
Antonio 3Ioreno at Barcelona, nnd the final di-A^.t 
of the knight there, are all admirable. In trutii, 
evcTT thir.g in this Second Part, especially its general 
outhne nnd tone, show that time and a degree of 
•ucess he had not before known, had ripened and 
perfected the strong manly sense and sure insight 
mto human nature which are visible everywhere in 
the works of Cervantes, and which here beconie a 
nart, as it were, of his peculiar genius, whorc 
foundations had been laid, dark ana deep, amid^t 
tlie trials and suiTci ir.gs of liis various life. 

But throughout both parts, Cervantes shows the 
impulses and instincts of an original power with 
most distinctness in his development oftheeharac- 
ien of Don Quixote and Sancho; characters io 
whoso contrast and opj>osition is hi'ldcn the fall 
spirit of his peculiar humor, and no small part of 
what is most eharncteristic of the entire fiction. 
Tliey are his prominent personages. lie delightis 
tlierefore, to have thom os much as possible in the 
front of liis tcent, Tliey grow visibly upon his 
favor as he advances, and the fondness of his liking 
for them makes him eonstjintly produce them in 
lights and relations as little foreseen by himself as 
they are by his readers. The knight, who seems to 
have been originally intended for a parody of the 
Amadis, becomes gradually a detacned, separate, 
and wholly inde]>endcnt personage, into whom is in- 
fused so much of n generous and elevated nature, 
iueh gentleness and delicacy, such a pure sense of 
honor, and such a warm love for whatever is noUe 
andj^ood, that -we feel (Umost the same attiehment 
to him that the barber and the enrate did« and are 
almost at ready as his family was to mourn over bis 
death. 

The ease of Saneho is again very umilar» and per- 
haps in some respects stronger. At first, he is in- 
trodueed as t!ie opposite of l>on Quixote, and used 
merely to bring out his master's peeuliarities in a 
more striking reliefl It is not untu we have gone 
through nearly half of the First Part that he utters 
one of those proverbs which form afterwards the 
staple of his eonversation and himior ; and it is not 
till the opening of the Second Purt, and, indeed, not 
till ha eomes forth, in all his mingled shrewdness 
ami credulity, as ffovemor of Barataria, that hb 
character is quite deveh»ped and emnpleted to tha 
foil meaanra of its grotesqiia, yei eoirgruoiii prapor> 



Cervante^ in troth, came at last, to love thesa 
ereotioLs of his marvellocw iKiwer, as if they were 
real, familiar ]>ersonagi-s. an«i t«» r|>eak of Ihein and 
treat them with an e:4ni<f>ti.ivs ai.d inten'St tliut 
te:id much to the illusion of his readeis. Both Don 
Quixote and Sancho are thus brt»ught before us, like 
such living realities, that at this luonient, the figures 
of the crazed, gaunt, digtiinevl knight, and of his 
round, selfish, and^ most ainusitg esquire, dwell 
bodied forth in the imngii:at2i>i.s c>f more, amoi g nil 
conditions of men thruughou* i liri>teiidoui, than any 
other of the ereatitnis of LimiAn talent. The great- 
Oft of the great jK>ot^ — Ilosuor, Ihiiite, Shakespeare, 
>liUon — liave no doubt rii«a to loftii-r hcighU, nnd 
placed themselves in more imiH«Hi g relntitms with 
the noblest attributes of ocr naiure; but Cervantes 
— ^alwoys writing under the ur.cliccked impulse of 
his own genius, ai.d ini-tinctively coneentmtit.g in hie 
fiction whatever was |>eculiar to the character of his 
nation — ^has shown himself of kiidred to all timet 
and all lands; to the hun.Ut-st d«gi cos of cultiva- 
tion ns well ns to the higiio»S ; ar.d has thus, beyond 
all other writers, received in rt-tum a tiibute of 
sympathy and admiration fioui the uni venial spirit 
oY hmuanity. • • • Ihe romance, however, 
which he threw so carelessly from him, nnd which, 
I am persuaded, he i ogurdo^ rather es u bold ofl'ort 
to break up the nb<urd taste of his time for the 
fancies of cliivalry th:.n as auv thi: g of mote soiious 
import, has been estabiI>ho«f by an uj.inteiniptcd, 
and, it may be said, an ui:qt;c^ik>nc«l, siiecoss ever 
since, both ns the oldest ci:.««^i«al fpecimcn of ro- 
mantic fiction, and as one of the n:o»t lemarkuble 
monuments of motlern got.ins. Bnt though this may 
be enough to fill the n.o&sure of humnn fame and 
glorv, it is not all to whiv-h Cervantes is et.tithd; 
for, if we would do him the jt:stice that would Itove 
been dearest to his own sp*nt, and even if we m onld 
ourselves fully com]trch<:r:«l and enjoy the whole 
of his Don Quixote, we should, as we read it, bear 
in mind, that this deliglitful tooiacee was not the 
result of a youthful cxub«rranee of feolire nnd a 
happy external condition, Lor eon |Ktf>ed in his best 
vears, when the spirits of its antl^or were light and 
bis hopes high ; bnt that — with xiU its unquenchable 
and irresistible humor, with its l*nght views of tlie 
world, and his ehoei-ful trcst in goodness and virtua 
— it was written in his old age. at the conclusi«m of 
a life nearly everr step of whii-h had been maiked 
with disappointea exf>eetatioi.s, «?ifhcaitenii ff strtifl- 
gles, and sore calamities; that l.e b«-gan it in a pri- 
son, nnd that it was finishes! when he felt the hand 
of death pressing heavy ax.d e<d«l upon his heart 
If tlds be remembered as we read, we may feel, at 
we ought to feel, what atlmiration and reverence nra 
dne, not oulv to the livit g p4»wer of Don Qnixot«, 
but to the cnaroctcr and gmitrs of Corvontes;— if 
it be forgotten or uudemt«J, we sLoli fail in rqptfd 
to both. 

LA 9AMA MVSKBB CT CAt»Cao«. 

" Tlia Fairy Ladv,** is amifhor of Calderon's dr»> 
mas that is &11 of life, spirit, aud ingenuity. It* 
scene is laid on the day of the baptism of Prirea 
Balthasnr, helrapparent of Philip the Fourth, which* 
as we know, occurred on the 4tli of KovemWr, 
1620; and tha piece itself was, therefote, piobaUy 
m'rittcn and acted s«hki afterwa:c!s. If wa may 
Judge by tlia number of limea Calderon eompli^ 
ceiitly refers to it, we e«m.ot doubt that it was m 
fiivonto with him ; and if we Judge by ito intriaeia 
merits, we may ba sure it was a laTorita with tlia 
publia. 

PoAa Angela, tha heroine of the intrlgna, a widow* 
young, baauUftit, and ri<!i. Uves at Undrid, la tha 
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hAiH« of her tTO brotKeri: Hnt, fmm cimnn-taiicc* 1 
c » . o tol with her atlairs h^r life Uicrc K4H» rriireJ, 
I ml uuiiii .g M kiiova oC ii ak>ro««L l>»i M*na«l, a 
fru'iiil, arrivM m Uic «ity to \Mt one of tb«i« bro- 
tli(>r%; and, us Im o^tfinittckM Ui« hou^ m Indy 
f*:-u-tly vcilctl •4op4 hiiii is tb« itrc«t, o:id eonjnres 
li'na. if h« be • carttlicr of boiior, to prereiii her ^ 
fr«*«i) being furtlier )»nr»«ied bT • f^o itlcTiino slrcaily 
tlom bohiiid. Hiii lady m bona A'.^:o!a, and Uic ' 
C Mtlc:naii in her l» \)ther, I>ob l-ui*. vno ia pur5iii:.g , 
bi*r only bcrau>o he obe^erre* that she carefully coa- 
ccnU hei>elf from hitn. Tbo two eav^ilioit not ', 
b i 1^ nc«|u:iinteil with each oUier, — for Do i Manaol . 
liulro-ne to visit the other brother. — a dispute is j 
ea-IIy ex<itr1, aud a da«*l follows, wiitch is inter- . 
nipt*'d by t*.ie arrival of thi^ other brother, and an | 
e\j>!:i:i-'ftio!i of his frirTMlnhip for Don Maiiiiet | 

l><Mi Mutiiiol is iiow brought ho'ue, aud e»tabH!>^od ( 
i:i the hou«a of the two carali<*rt, with all the eou> • 
te-y due to a dL^Uag ilnhe*) gtie^ Hia A|w&* tinciits, , 
ht»\vov;.>r, are c<*niiew-te«l witJi Uio«« of Dofia Angela i 
bv a t'Ox'ret d«*or, known only to honielf ai.d her con- 
fiileatinl maid; uud finding slie is tlins uucx|»ortedly | 
bri>n!;ht near a f>eriOu who ha« risked his life to I 
f nvc her, iihe det<-nniiie« to fHit hentcif into a myste- j 
rio-H (•o:n<im!iicatio.i with him. | 

Kut Dona Angela is voting and thonp^ule^*. AVhea « 
fIic c. iters the st!uii^er*s a|iartinent, »lic i'^ t^'Mipte 1 to j 
be nii^ohievo IS, a:id leave:! behind nmrks of her wild | 
htinior t!i:it are not t> bQ iimtiiVen. The rervatitof 
Don Manuel thinks ii is aa evil spirit, or at bc4 a 
fairy, that plays such lantaslie tricki; di»t:irbi:igt!i« 
jtrivate papers of his ma<»tery leaving notci on his 
t:i>)le, tlirowing the fur iitarc of tlie room into eon- 
fusion, a:id — from an acvideut— once }«»^lli:.g its oc- 
cupants in the ilark. At Inst, tiio master himself is 
co.ifoundeil ; and though be one« catches a gUmpsa 
of t!io mischievo.is la 1 v, as s!ie escapes into her own 
part of the house, ha snows not wliat to make of 
tlie a]>pnrition. He says:— 

Fhe plMM tlV.6 s rplrlt, and her llsht 
' IHd all fantaMle Mem. Bat Mill iK-rfnfna 
M':i9 hinnan : I Utiicbeil Slid frit Its sub^UROS^ 
And ^h4^ bad mvrtal fi-anv. and, w nuin-like, 
Shrunk bock a;»iii with dainty ni«id«%ty. 
At U<.t like an illtt<4oa. all df^«u>]Ted, 
And. Ilk* a phantawi, melted qnlt« away 
If, then, to mr cnnj«clnrrs 1 frir« rein. 
By bi-avra above. I oeitbcr know nor eaeSS 
What 1 mnU doabt or what 1 ma j belisva. 

Bat the triekKy lady, vbo bas fairly frolicked herself 
in love with Ult liandsoiua young cavalier, is tempted 
too far by her brilliant •accesses, and, being at lost 
detectetl m the presence of her astonished brothers 
the intrigue, which is one of the uiost complicated 
and gay to be found on any theatre, ends with an 
explanation of her fairy bumort and her marriage 
with Don UaaoeL 

WILLIAM IL PBE800TT. 

'WnxiAic IltcKuiro Pjcbscott, the historian. Is 
the isoii of William Presoott, a distinguislicd Jurist, 
who died at Boston in 1844, and the grandson ^ 
Colonel William Ptericott, who onminanded al 
Bunker Hill on the memorable 17th of Junei, 
1776. The iather of Hr. Presoott, who wa^ one 
of the wisest and best as well as one of the ablest 
men that New Engbind has pn>dnoc<l, wa^ a na- 
tive of Pefipereil in Momaohaaett^ but lived in 
8alem from 1769 to 1808; and there the HUto- 
rian was bom. May 4% 1706: his mother being 
the danghtar or lliomas HiokHng, who ftir neurly 
half a oentniT held Washington v eommitslon as 
Gonial at 81. Midiaers. But Mr. Preacott*s fami- 
ly having removad lo Boatan when he was hard- 



ly twelve Tears old, his Bteraiy training 

diieily in that city and in Gainbridge, where ha 
was gradofttcHl in 1814 with honors suited to tha 
classical tables tie bad cnttivated with mnch mors 
than common soooesSi both during his University 
course and eariier. 

His original intention wa^ to devoto himself to 
the |>rofe»siun which his fiuhcr's eminenre had 
luiturally made attractive to him. But, jnst as 
ho Was closing his academical career in itarvaid 
Colle^ an acddent deprived Itim in>tant]y of the 
n«^» of one eye ; and tlie other, after mnch rafier- 
ing, became so eiifeclAed a!id impaired, thnt it 
was soon plain tluit ha eoald devoto himself to 
no course of life in which liis oocnpniions would 
not be controlled mora or less by tlie results of 
this iitfiniiity. He stm^igled against it, however, 
as well as he miglit. Two years he s|icnt in tr»> 
veiling through £nglan«1, Aanoc, and Italy, and 
in endeavors to procure sSeviationa for his mis- 
fortune fmm the great oculists of Loiid<tn and Pa- 
ris ; but it w*aH all in Ta*n. His seneral health, 
indeed, was strcngtliened and his <3iaracter deve- 
loped by it ; but the infirmity from winch ha 
sou^lit relief W;ts b^vond the reach of reinedies, 
and hod Ikvu Si\ no Auubl, fironi the fir^t. 

8oon afler his return home, therefore, he loot- 
ed round to see wliat course was still open to 
hira for that active period of life on whoso tlires- 
hold he then stood; and with a deliberation of 
puriMiso rare in onei so yonng, he determined to 
liecouio a histiirian. But fir>t he went through 
a c:treful course uf intellectnal discipline in the 
elisvics of antiquitv whidi had always been his 
favorite stndy, and in the literatures of FranceL 
It:dy, and Siiain, which fallowed them in natural 
sequence. To tJiis task, he devoted, on a well 
considered plnn, ten year^; and, except that ho 
often sutfcrvd ^verely fhmi inflaininatifMis o:* the 
debilitated org:in of sight, and thnt his reading 
and studies of all kinds were oarried on to much 
disadvantage from the neoett^ity of nsng the eyes 
of others rather than his own, they were yearwof 
great hnppiiiess to him. His industry never flag- 
ged ; his ooura^ never fiiUercd ; his spirits, bnojp- 
ant by miture. never sank under the burdeoa 
, impoi^ uiMMi them. It was the period wlien ho 
I laid deep and snre the fonndationa of Ids coming 
j sucoesa. 

j His next task was to ohoose a subject In this^ 
I he was eminently fortunate. Sixty years bad just 
cla])scd since, in 1769, I>r. RoberUon had sucoeed- 
ed in fastening the attention of the world <m tho 
reign of Charies V., when the power of Spun was 
greater than it ever was before or than it has 
ever been since, and when that wide Enropena 
system was consolidated, which was first brokoa 
up by Buonaparte and whidi Buonaparte*s eon* 
quenirs have so huperfectly reconstructed. Bvi 
KoberL<ton did not go fiur enough back in the sb* 
nals of Spain. to make his woA all tliat it should 
have been. The central point in the hintory of 
modem Bpidn is the eantnre of Grenada, and lis 
should have cmbraoed it in the phai of a work 
intended to present thnt country in its entranoa 
upon the gnuid tlieatra of European affidn; All 
before thnt dedsiTa epoch, ibr right oenturiea. had 
been, aa It were, prei«ratiott; all that has hiUH 
pcnad ainoa^ for ibiir ecntoiMi has been nMtts 
and eoDsaqMnoa^ The power wfaioh had bMH 
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created by the Moorish wars, and >rhich had been 
ezcln^vely concentrated upon them for so long a 
period, was then first let loose upon the rest of 
Europe, while, almost at tlie same mc»nient, the 
discoTery of America and its boundless wealth 
came in to gire that {tower a lilb and efficiency 
which it never before possessed, and w^hich, be- 
yond the Pyrenecsi, had hardly been suspected or 
tliought of; turning all tho gentlemen of Spain 
into soldiers and sending them forth upon adven- 
ture to figlit wherever the spirit of loyalty might 
call tliem, either for the glor}* of their monarchs 
or for the advancement of the Catholic faith. 
Robertson, iiulced, in his elaborate and philoso- 
phical introiluction to his hi.Htory,ha9 endeavored 
to supply this deficiency in his r>lan; but that 
Essay, a noble portico to his work, is rather an 
account of the state of things in tlie rest of En- 
rope, out of which grew wliat is most distinctiTe 
in the character of more recent times, tlian an ex- 
planation of the ]>revious condition of Spain itself, 
on which Charles V. established his vast power, 
and on whose basis Philip II. endeavored to build 
np an empire wider than the Roman, because it 
was to embrace the Now World as well as the 
Old. 

Mr. Prescott, no doubt, perceived this, and chose 
for the subject of his fir^t work, Ths Reign of 
Ferdinand and liobtlla; the grand consolidation 
of Spain into one compact monarchy ; tlie final 
overthrow of Moslem power in AVestem Europe, 
and the discoyeiy of America and its wealth. It 
was a noble subject, imposing in each of its greater 
divisions, and interesting alike to both hemi- 
spheres. With what abilitv he treated it,is known 
on the other side of tlie Atlantic no leas than on 
this, for the oririnal work, which after nearly ten 
years of faithful labor upon it first appeared in 
1838, has not only been printed and reprinted in 
the United States, in England and France, but has 
been txanslatod into Spanish, Italian, and German, 











•ad to fkmlliar, aa one of the woild^ rltmlciL 
wherBver bistoi7 1% studied* 
Oil looking again tat a vaSb^bf/L^ Mr. TntoM 



may have been anew partly influenced by the im- 
penect success of Dr. Robertson, and partly or 
chiefly by the direction given already to his own 
inquiries in that portion of his Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella which relates to America. At any rate, 
Robertson's History of America, published in 
1777, is entirely unequal to tlie claims it makea. 
Siinancas was closed to him, and the admirable 
collection at the Lonja of Seville was not yet ima- 
gined, so that he had not the materials needfol 
for his task ; besides which his plan was not only 
too vast, but, in its separate parts, was ill proper^ 
tioned and ill-adjusted. Tlie great re^ultis how- 
ever, upon Spain, and indeed upon all Europe, ef 
the conquests on the American continent made 
by Spanish adventurers, follow, by an almost in* 
e%*itable succession, accounts such as Mr. Pr<»cott 
had already given of its discovery. He there- 
fore naturally turned his thoughts in this direc- 
tion, and skilfully confining his labors to the two 
portions of the newly discovered countries 
that had the most influence on the fates and forw 
tunes of Spain and of £urope,instead of extending 
them as Robertson had done over tlie whole of 
North and South America, ho pave the world 
successively his Conquat of Mexico in 1843 and 
his Conqutst of Peru in 1847. Both of theaa 
works are written largely from manuscript mate> 
rials obtained in Spain. Tlie first, from the very 
nature of its subject, is the most eflective and po- 
pular, comprehending that marvelkius series of 
military auventurcs, which read more like a 
cruel romance than the results of sober his- 
tory; while tho last, so fVill of philosophy in its 
accounts of the early traditions of Peru, and so 
full of wisdom in its ezi)lanation of the healing 
government of (•a>ca, is no less important for its 
teachings to the world. Both are written in Mr. 
Prescott*s most attractive and brilliant style, and 
were followed by the ample-'t and most honorable 
success alike in ]Elurope and America, and in their 
tran^^lations nmdc on both sides of the AtlantiOi 
and especially in Mexico, where two have ap- 
peared. 

Mr. Prescott had now shown how the militaiy 
power of Siiain, whidi had been developed in n 
manner so extraordinary by the Moorish wars, 
had begun to spread its victories over Europe and 
America; and how the wealth found in its golden 
colonies was sustaining further and wider oon- 

2Desta that were soon destined to disturb all 
Christendom. We ahnost regret, therefore^ that 
he had not continued the History of Spain and 
her foreign wars and conquests from tne noint 
where he left them at the end of tlie reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Certainly, on one side, this 
is the view that immediately presents itself; for 
tlie work of Robertson on Charles V., importonl 
as it has been, caimot, we conceive, be regarded 
as the final record of the great and stirring polod 
h embraces ; so imperfect is his knowledge of the 
deep and oompllcated uovementi in Qermany 
that belong to it, and so much is he wanting In a 
clear comprehension of Spain and of the Bpnnish 
diaracter at the time they were becoming pf#> 
ponderant In Europe, Mr. Prescott, we are pci^ 
snaded, wonld have treated this most attracma 
sttl^'t with the hand of a master, and so hara 
rendered a new service to the HIsUw of tiia 
World at one of the taming points la ita. r 
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bIm. But it if Qn<1entnod thftl ha hat motlcstlj 
decided otiuTwisi*, and that leaving; Dr. RobeiV 
Bon ia undit]»nted po%<e:k>ion of Uid reign of 
Charles V^ he b about to gire the pablio th« 
History of Philip II. 

Here, no douht, he h.^f a field both ample and 
frve; for, saving the fclijrht history of l)r. Wat- 
aim, which, iitice 1777, when it was published, 
ha 4 Itecn poodn.ituivdly rvcoivcd by the world 
a^ an arrount of tlie times of Philip 11^ Mr. PriH- 
oott will find no work on the subj«?ct worth nam- 
ing, cither in Spain or out of it. And yet Mich 
a suhjoct mi;;ht well have claimed, long since, the 
mo>t earnen efTorts of the )ii^he>t Indent. At 
home — in Spain wo mean — its details are full of in- 
terest anil of grave teaching They be;nn with 
the Mdomn farce of the Clui-^ter life of Cliarles V. 
by which all the elder historians have been duped, 
but which, tlianks to Mr. Stirling, M. Mignet, and 
M. Gochard, can now be pl-tccd where it belongs 
and be exhihiteil a^ what it really was. Next, we i 
have the dark deatli of the miserable and unwor* 
thy Don Carlos, of which his father may never 
be c mvicted, but from which he never oan be 
absolved ; and which after being turned into 
poetry by Schiller and so many others, among 
mIuhu Lord John HuS'^;U should not have per^ 
mitted himself to be placed, ought at la»t to be 
reduced to the plai n pro-^e of exact history. Later, 
we have the murder of E'«cove<lo and the con^c- 
qnent shameful persecution of that brilliant ad- 
venturer, Antonio Perez, wliich Miguct again has 
set in iu true light, a^ the heartless work of Phi- 
lip, in order to conceal hi< own hand in a murder 
cummiltid by his own orders. And above all 
and everywhere on tlie soil of Spain, or wher- 
ever Spanish i»ower rea(*hed, we Imve the Inqui- | 
sitiori and the Church Ftretehing up like a black } 
cloud between heaven and earth,and casting their { 
blight over even the patriotism and loyalty of the 
8pani'*h people; allying their love of countrv to 
bigoiry, and making' tlieir devotion to despotism, 
as it were, a part of their religious humility. AU 
this, too, ha<i never been exidaincd as it ought to 
be, nor made the solemn w:iming to the world, 
which, in Mr. Prosoott'a bands^ it will assuredly 
become. 

Ahn»ad, ont of Spain, bis subject is yet more 
striking. It embraces all Europe and its interests. 
The old wars against the Moon come np again ; 
the siege of Malta ; the cruel contest in the Al- 
puxarrai; bat| above all, Don John of Au<4ria, 
the most romantic of luilitaiy capt^ns, and hia 
victory at Lepanto, by which the hated Moslem 
was, for the second tiinei, driven back from West- 
ern Europe by Simnish valor and enthusiasm ; — 
how they ri^^e before ns, as if they belonged to 
the earlier period of Spanish hbtory, and connect 
OS with its heroio adventures. Then^ oonn* 
terbalance them, oome the conquest of Portngal, 
which, when Don Sebastian had mysterious- 
ly penshed in Africa, fell an easy prey to his 
crafty cousin : tha tronbles with France in the 
days of the three last Henries, and during the 
■trugsle^ of French Prote<antisni, not fori^t- 
ting Uie battle of St Qoentin, where a oharacter- 
Istic vow of Philip, breathed perhaps in penonal 
fear, boilt the no less charnoteristie Es^nrial; the 
rninotts war of the Netherlands ending with their 
km; and the atraiife relatimia with Ens^andi 



both when FhiBp imned there with Ifnr, and 
when in the tame of Elizabeth he nndertook that 
bold conquest of the island which would have 
added the possession of North to that of Soafli 
America — ave, and periiaps even that of all India 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Each of these 
subjects we mean to say, is worthy of the highest 
hi>U>rical talent, while aQ taken together and kept 
in their respective positions and proporti(ms br 
tlie wary, inflexible, and nnscmpnloos genios of 
Philip himself— always in the foregroond of his 
own atfairs— always the master-epirit, whatever 
is done or proposed—^nd always carefully a^inst- 
ing liis projects into the va<t frainewuriL or his 
own ambition to establish an Universal Monarchy. 
whoHe seat slionld be in the South of Enmpe,ani 
whose foundations should be laid in the Faith of 
the Church of Rome; — these grand materiali, 
thus groaned together, constitnte a subject for 
history which the great masters of ancient or 
of modem times might well envy to Mr. Pm- 
oott That it w^ill — even more than anything he 
has vet done — insure him a place at their side^ 
we do not doubt. 

Since the appearance of Ferdinand and laabdla 
in 1838, literary bodies, at home and abroad, have 
showered on Mr. Prescott their higher Imnkhts; 
beginning with Columbia College in New Yov^ 
which gave him the degree of Doctor of Laws ia 
1840, and ending, sofiur as we have observed, 
with a nmilar degree from the andent Univera- 
ty of Oxford in 1850 ; when, on a lisit to Eng- 
land, he was received in a manner the most wir 
tering br whatever is most distinguished in so- 
ciety and letters* In this interval, however fwe 
think it was in 1845X he received the yet hi|^ 
distinction of being elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the ckiss of Moral and Politiod I^ilosopby 
in the French Institute, aa sacoessor to Navar- 
rete, the Spanish historian. The Taoancj was 
certainly well and appn^riatdy filled. 

Except his great historical worics, we believe 
that Mr. Prescott has publi»lied only a volnme of 
Miscellanies diiefly reviews from tl»e North Ame- 
rican, which appeared first in 1S15, and hassinee 
been reprinted both in England and the United 
States.* 



In the spring of 149S, while the eonrt was still 
at Barcelona, letters were received from ChArtopher 
Columbus, announcing his return to Spain, aad the 
successful achievement of his great eaterpri8e,by the 
discovery of laud beyoad the western oeean. The 
delight and attouishment, nusei by thia intellige&e% 
were proportioned to the skepticism with whieh his 
project had beea originally viewed The sovereigns 
were now filled widi a untoral impatience to aseer* 
tain the extent and other partienlart of the impwtaot 
diseovery : and they transmitted instant instnietioaB 
to the admiral to repair to Baredoaa, as soon as he 
should have made the preliminary arrangemcata far 
the further proseeution of his enterprissw 

The great navigntor had saeeeeded, as b wsQ 
known, after a voyage the natural diAeultieB ef 
whieh had been muea augmented by the distreil 
and mutiaotts spirit of his followers^ in deserjii^ 
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land on Fridaj» the 12th of Oitober, 1492. After 
some montla spcut iu explori*ig tli« delightful re- 
gio:is, now fur tlie firat time thrown opeii to the e3'e9 
of A Eurojiean, he eiuburked iu the month of Ja:iu- 
mry, 1493, for Spain. One of bis vesseU hod ^)ro- 
rioii^ly foundered, and another hod deserted him ; 
so that he was left oloue to retrocc his course acnoss 
tlie Atlantic. After a most tcn)|>edtnous voyage, he 
was eoiniiolle I to take shelter in the Tngns, sorely 
agoLt^t i^is inclination. He experienced, however, 
the most honorobie reception fn>m the l*oilugiic. c 
monarch, John tlie SeeouU, who did ample jusiicc to 
the great qnalitiei of Columbus, althongu he h.a<] 
failed to pro5t by theuL After a brief delay, the 
admiral resumed his voyage, and crossing tlie bar 
of.&iltes entered the harbor of Pulos about noon, 
ou the 15tli of March, 1403, being exactly seven 
montlis and eleven days siuce his dopoiture from 
that port 

Credit was the agitation in the little commnnity 
of Palos, as they beheld the well-ki;own vessel of 
the admiral reentering their harbor. Their de- 
sponding imaginations had lo:ig since consigned hi^n 
to a watery gi-ave ; for, in addition to the prctcrnA- 
tural horrors which hung over the voynge,they had 
experienced the most stormy a:id disastrous wiuter 
within the recollection of tlie oldeit mariners. 
Most of them had relatives or friends on boatd. 
Tliey thronged immediately to the shore, to assure 
themselves with their own eyes of the truth of their 
retunu When they beheld their faces o:ice more, 
and saw tliem accompanied by the numerous evi- 
dences which they brought ba.-k of the success of 
the expedition, they buivt forth in acclain:itio:is of 
Joy and gratulation. Tliey awaited the landiiig of 
Columbus, when the whole population of tlie place 
accompanied him and his crew to the principal 
church, where solemn thaiiksgiviit«rs were ollered up 
for their return ; while every 1:j11 in the village sent. 
forth a joyous peal in honor of the glorious event 
The admiral was too desirous of presetting himself 
before tlie sovereigns, to protract his stay long at 
Pal(>& lie t(H>k with him ou his journey specimens 
of the multifarious pi*odncts of the newly discovered 
regions^ lie was accompanied by several of the 
Dative islanders, arrayed iR«4lieir simple barbarie 
coslame, and decorated, as he passed thronffh the 
principal eities, with collars, bracelets, and other 
ornaments of gold, rudcl]^ C:l^thi(>ncd ; he exhibited 
also considerable quantities of the same metal iu 
dust, or in crude inas«»es, numennis Tegct:ibl« 
exotics, possessed of aroinatio or medicinal virtue, 
and several kinds of quadru|>etU unknown in £uroi)e, 
and birds, whose varieties of gaudy plumage gave a 
brilliant effect to the pageant Tlie admirars 
progress through the eountry was eTcrvwhere im- 
peded by the multitudes tlironging forth to gaze at 
the extraor^linary s|)ectacle, and tlie more extraor- 
dinary man, irho, in the emnhatie laiio:uage of tliat 
tune, which has now lost its loree from its familiaritv, 
first revealed the existence of a *« New World." As 
he passed through tlie busy, populous city of h^ville, 
every window, balcony, and housetop, which could 
alford a giimnse of hiro, is described to have been 
crowded with snectaton. It was the middle of 
April before Columbus reached Barcelona. The 
nobility and cavaliers in attendance ou the court, 
together with the authorities of tlie citv, came to 
the gates to receive him, and escorted him to the 
ro3*id presence. Ferdinand and Isabella were 
aeated» with their son. Prince John, aiider • tupcrb 
eanopY of state, awaiting his arrival On his ap- 
proacli, they rose from tiieir seats, and extendinff 
their hands to him to salute, caused him to bo seated 
before tJtciit Th«M wort unprecedented marks of 



condescension to a person of Columbus's rank, in tho 
haughty and eercmonions court of Castile. It wos^ 
indeed, the proudest moment in the life of Colmubn^ 
lie had fulljr established the truth of his lo!ig-con* 
tested tlicorv, in the face of argument, sophistry, 
sneer, skciiticisra, and contempt He had achieved 
this, not oy chance, but by calculation, «upix»rtcd 
throngh the most odverse ctrcninstances by consum- 
mate condnot The honors paid him, which had . 
hitherto been reserved only for rank, i»r fortune, or 
military success, purchased by the blood and tears uf 
thousands, were, in his cose, a homage to intellectual 
power, successfully exerted iu behalf of the noblest 
mterests of huroonity. 

After a brief interval, the sovereigns requested 
from Columbus a revital of his adventurer His 
manner was sedate and dignified, but waime^l by 
the glow of natural enthusiasm. He enumerated 
tlie several islands which he had visited, expntiated 
on the toniTK-rate character of the climate, and the 
capacity ot the noil for every variety of agricultural 
production, apjYealing to the sampler imported by 
him, as evide.ice of their natural fruitfuiuess. IU 
dwelt more at large on the precious metals to be 
found in these islamU, which he ii;fcrred, less from 
the specimens actually obtained, than from the uni- 
form tcsti:::o:iy of the natives to their nbundance in 
the unexplored regions of t'.ie interior. Lastly, he 
|>oiuted out the wide scope oifordcd to Christian 
zenl, in the illumination of a race pf men, whose 
minils, far from being wedded to any system of ido- 
latry, were prei>arevl by their extreme simplicity for 
t!ie reception of pure and uncorrupted doctrina 
The la;t consideration touched Isabella's heai't most 
sensibly ; and the whole audience, kindled with va- 
rious emotions by the si>cakci'*s elo^pionce, filled up 
tiio i>crs]>e.-tive wiih the gorgeous coloring of their 
own fancies, as ambition or avarice, or dcvo'.ional 
feeling predominated iu their boeonis. When Co- 
lumbus ceased, t!ie king and queen, togetlier with 
all ])resent, pro?>trate 1 themselves on tlieir knees in 
grateful thanksgivings, while the solemn strains of 
the To Deum were i>ourcd forth by the choir of the 
royal chapel, as i:i commemoration of same glorious 
victory. 

avscx wiOTiii— ynoM nn sahs. 
Her person was of the middle height, and well 
proitortioued. b^lie bad a clear, fresh complexion, 
with light blue eyes and auburn hair, — a style of 
beauty exceedingly rara in Spain. Her features 
were regular, and universally allowed to be nneom- 
mo!:ly handsome. Tlie illusion which attaches to 
rank, more especially when united with engaging 
manners, might lead ua to suspect some exnggi^ra- 
tion in the enoominms so liberally lavished on her. 
But they would si'cm to be in a great measure justi- 
fied by the portraits that remain of her, which com- 
bine a faultless symmetry of features with singular 
sweetness and iutelligeuee of expression. 
• Her manners were most gracious and pleasing. 
They were marked by natural dignity and modest 
reserve, tempered by an aifability which flowod 
from the kindliness of her dis|)06itioii. 8ho was the 
Inst person to be af^pronehed with undue iainilinrity; 
yet the respect which 8heim])0sed was mingled with 
the strongest feelings of devotion and love. Slia 
showed great tact in aeenmmodating herself to tha 
)>oeuliar situation and elun acter of those uround her. 
bhe appeared In arms at the head of her troops, and 
■linik rrom none of the hnrdships of war. boring 
the reforms Introduced into the religious house*, she 
▼isitedthe minneriesln pai^Mtn, taking her iieedla- 
work with her, and pnssmg tlie day in the toeietj 
of the ittwatM. Wliaa tmvelUug in Qalieie, tha •!• 
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tir«(l heivlf in th« cMtmnc of the country, borrow- 
ini; for lltat pnqHMC Uie j«*vcU and other oruftinciitA 
of lh« la Uci tlier«. an<l rcturiiii.|C them vith libonil 
adiitioim. Hy itii* co>i<1e«ceiidiiifr a.i<l ca|aivaLi')g 
dcitortiuctit, OA veil as by her hinder q«uhiic«. the 
g.iiuci an a«ceii«)o:i«-y over her turbulent tubjecti» 
Mhich no kinic of >\*u\n could ercr boast 

Slic »|»oko tlic Ctt^tilian with inuvli el<*pi!iC6 and 
eorrc' tiio%5. She hod nn euy fluency of diM:ou:*«, 
Viiieh, tiiou^h generally of A tetiuu* coiiijtlexiou, 
wa« (K*cn«iMiiHUy •cii«oiied villi aui^^'<>bSe »uUic«, 
»4),uc of uhii'li lia\e fui«>c>l into pruverb^ Mie was ' 
te.npera'e cveii to nb^teiiii(»u«ur^ iu her dret,ftel ^ma 
or nc«cr ta->tiii}{ vine; and to frii;;al in iier t.ibl<\ 
that titc daily cx|»e:>fe4 for herrclf and ftiiuily di I 
ii«>t cxcfod the iinNlcrate »U'Q of ft»rty ducatft. She 
va« eiurilly ^an|>le a:id eeo ;oitiical la hcrappncL 
On all (Miiiiic occa«i<»iia, iu.ieed, the displayed a 
royal in:i^'iifi«-ciivc; but •he hud no roli»li fur it ' 
in jM'ivatr. a:id slio freely gave away her clothes ; 
au'i jeucU, a^ proM^nt* to her frie:idik Xuturolly of 
a »oila*c,tlii>ni;li cheerful tein|»er, »ho bad little ta te 
for the frivolous aniu«ctneiit» which make np to niueh 
of A court life; and, if Hhc eucoum^ed the pre>c.ice 
of niitittreU and luu-iei.-ms in her jMilace, it was to 
weui hor young nobility fro:u the coa*>cr and Ic:«« 
intellc'tual pleasure* to whieh they were ad>licted. 
A*nu-ig her moral qualities the m«»t conspicuous, 
por)iii|H, man her maj;;nuui'iiity. bhe betrayed no- 
t!iin«4 little or selfish, in thought or actioiu Her 
telle iie« were vant, and executed in the fa:ue noble 
spirit, i.i m'hieh they were coneoive-L bhc never 
employed d<»:ibtfiil agents or si lister meaMire«, but 
the mo4t din'ct iind (>i»en |»o1iey. She ikrorncd to 
avail her-i-lf of advaiitigei offered by the peril ly of 
otlieriL Where bho had o ice given her co ifiJc ice, 
idie strive her hearty and steady ^up]K>rt ; and she was 
H«*rupn1ons to redeem any pfeJge she had made to 
tho.e wlio venture.] in her cau^te, however un- 
iiop ilnr. She sU'^taineJ Xiinenes in all his obnox> 
]uu\ bit Mihitarv rcfonuii. bhe iieeon<1ed Columbus 
in the prosecution of his arduous enterprise, and 
shieldet! him fro:ii the calumny of his enemieSb She 
did the !«am^^ goo 1 Kcrviee to her favorite, Gonsolvo 
de Cordova ; and tlie day of her death was felt, and, 
as it proved, truly felt by both, as th« Ust of tlteir 
ffo.>d fortune. Arti6ce a id duplicity were so ab- 
horrent to her character, a.id so averse from her do- 
mestic policy, that when Uioy appear in the foreign 
relations of S|iain, it is certain!}' not imputable to 
her. She wa« incapable of h:irboring any petty dis- 
trust, or latent malice; and, although stem in the 
execution and exaction of public justice, she male 
the most generous allowance, and even sotaetimcs ad- 
Tances, to those who had per»onaUy injured her. 

But Uie principle, whicn gave a peculiar coloring 
to every feature of Isabella's mind, was piety. It 
shone forth from the very dc]>ths of her soal with a 
heavenly radiance, which illuminated her whole 
character. Fortunately, her earliest years had been 
passe .1 in the ragged school of adversity, uuder the 
eye of a mother who implanted in her serious mind 
such strong principles of religion as nothing in after 
life had power to shako. At an early age, in the 
flower of 3'outh and beauty, she was introduced to 
her brother's court; but its blandishments, ao das- 
sling to a young imagiontion, had no ftower OYer 
hers; for she was aurroQuded by amoral atinotpbero 
of purity, 

DHvlar te sff eoslilMiv ef sla aad gillL 

Soeh was the deeonim of her maniien, that, thoogh 
eneomnassed by lalse friends and oi>cn enemies uoi 
the slightest reproach was breathed on her bit 
uuae itt this oorrupi oud 



The Indian inonareh had rasiidly deeliaed, siaea 
he had received hit injury, finking, however, ^oita 
as much nndcr tlie angatsh of a womidcd s{iint, aa 
under di^cise^ lie continued in the same mo(»dT 
•tate of in^c:i»ihility as that already dcscrib»l ; hold- 
ing little i-oinmuuication with tiio«e around him, 
deaf to eoiisolatio.1, oUtin:itely rejoetiug all medical 
remc'livs as well as nourishment. I'cn-eivi:.g his 
end approach, some of the cavaliers prescat ia the 
fortress, w'lom tlie kindness of his manners had per> 
s«»ually aitnhed to him, were aaxioos to save IIm 
bk*.i\ of the dvi-ig prince from the sad doom of Uhm* 
«lio iK<ri-h 111 the darkness of aubehcC Ther ae- 
c«irdiii;:ly waite 1 oa him, with father Olmcdo at 
their beatl, a.id in tlie roo>t earned manner implored 
lit:n to o|>eu his e^'cs to the error of his creed, and 
consent to be bajitixcd. But Montezuma— whatorcr 
may have been sugg««sted to the contrary iff mo 
never to have faltered in his heretlitary faith, or to 
have coritenplated becoming an ap«it:ite ; for surely 
he merits thai name iu its loo^t odious applicalion. 
wlio, whether Christian or Pagan, reuonnees his re- 
ligion witliout convictioa of its fislschood. Indeed, 
it was a too implicit reliaace on its oracles, which had 
led him to give such eas^ confidence to the Si>ai»- 
iarda. Ilis intereourse with them had, doubtlesi^ 
iiot sli.iri»encd his detire to embrace, their eonim»- 
nio:i ; and the calamities of his country be mi^hft 
co:*»iler as sent by his gods to punish him for kia 
ho.^pitalitT to those who had acsecrated and de- 
stroyed their shrines. 

\Vhen iat!ier Olmedo, therefore, kneeling at his 
side, with the uplifted crucifix, afrectioualely be> 
sought him to cinurace the i^igu of man*s redempcioa, 
he coldly repulsed the priest, exclauniug, ** I heTe 
but a few DHimc-its to live ; and will not at this hoar 
d«'-«rt the faith of my fathers." One thing, how- 
ever, seemed to preset heavily on Uontcxnma's mitid. 
Tliis was the fate of his children, espeeially of three 
dauglitcra, whom he liad by his two witcs ; for there 
were certain rites of marriage, which distinguished 
the lawful wife from the concubine^ Calling Cort^ 
to his be«l«ide, he earnestly commended these chH- 
dren to his care, as ** Uie most precious jewds thi^ 
he could leave him." He besought the gcucrel le 
interest his master, tlie emperor, m their behalf, end 
to see tliat tliey sliould not be left destitute, but be 
allowed some portion of their rightful ialieritaeceL 
" Your lord will do tliis," he concluded, ** if it were 
only for the friendly offices I have rendered the 
Spaniards, and for tlie love I haYe shown them,— 
thongh it has brought me to this eonditioni Bet 
for this I bear them no ill-wiU." Such, aceording le 



Cort^ himself^ were the words of the dying m 
Not long after, on the 8<Mh of June, 15i0, he ezpirad 
in the arms of tome of his own noblei^ who still re- 
mained faithful in their attendance on his pema. 
'^Thus," exclaims a natiTS historian, one of his eae- 
mies, a Tlascalan, " thus died the unfortunate Jloe* 
tezuma, who liad swayed the sceptre with each eeo- 
summate policy and wisdom ; and who was held ia 
greater reverence and awe than any other prinee of 
his lineage, or any, indeed, that ever lat on a throne 
in this Western World. With him nay be said le 
have terminated the royal line of the Astees» aed 
the i" ' 

whicli 



I glory to have paised awav from tlie empire 
icli under him had reached the lenith of its |itee> 
ity.** "The Udings of his death," says thi eld 



Castiiian ehrmdeler, l>iai, ** were rseelred with ml 
grief by every cevaJler and soldier in the army whe 
iin<l had access to his perMm ; for we all lored bin 
as a father,-*ead no wonder, seeing how g^«J he 
wasw" Tliis simple, but empliatie. testtmoiiy le Ui 
doMfft, at s«eh a tiiB% is la itsdf the UH -^-^^ 
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of the sQfpicions oceauonoUy entertaioc^ of hit fide- 
lity to tlie Christians 

It it not cosy to depict tlie portrait of Moutezuma 
in its true colon, since it lias been exhibited to us 
under two aspects, of the roost opj^osite and contra- 
dictory character. In tlie accounts gathered of him 
by the Spaniards, on coming into the country, he 
tFos uniformly represented as bold and wurlikc, un- 
scrupulous as to the means of gratifying his ambi- 
tion, hollow and perfidious, the terror of his foes, 
with a haughty bearing which made him feared 
eTcn by his own people. They found him, on the 
contrary, not ujcrely affable and gracious, but dis- 
posed to waive all the advantages of his own posi- 
tion, and to place them on a footing with him»clf ; 
making their wishes his law ; gentle even to effemi- 
nacy in his deportment, ai.d constant in his fricnd- 
sliip, while hu whole nation was in arms againbt 
them. Yet these traits, so contradictory, were truly 
enough drawn. They are to be explained by the 
extraordinary circumstances of his {•o&ition. 

When Montezuma ascended the tliro!;e he was 
•earcely twenty-three years of oge. Young, and 
ambitious of extending his empire, he was continu- 
ally engaged in war, and is said to have been ]n'e- 
sent himself in nine pitched battles. He was greatly 
renowned for his martial prowe?^, for he belonged 
to the Quachictin, the highest military order of his 
nation, and one into which but few even of its sove- 
reigns had been admitted. In later life, he preferred 
intrigue to violence, ns more consonant to his cha- 
racter and priestly education. In this he was as 
great an adept as any prince of his time, and, by 
arts not very honorable to hin:sclf, succeeded in 
filching away much of the territory «if his royal 
kinsman of Tezcuco. Severe in the adinini^tnition 
of justice, he made impoi-tant reforms in the aiTange- 
mcnt (»f the tribunals. He introduced otlier inno- 
vations in the royal household, creating new oiBoes, 
introducing a lavish mognificence and fonns of court- 
ly eti<)uctte unknown to his nider predecessors. He 
was, in short, most attentive to ail that concerned 
the exterior and pomp of royalty. Stately and^ de- 
corous, he was careful of his own dignity, and might 
be said to be as great an ** actor of majesty** amoi:g 
the barbarian potentates of tlie New World, as Louis 
the Fourteentn was among tlie polished princes of 
Europe. 

He was deeply tinctured, moreover, with that 
spirit of bigotry, which threw such a shade over the 
latter days of the French monarch. He received 
the Spaniards as the beings pre«licted by his oracles. 
Tlie anxious dread, with which be had evaded their 
proffered visit, was founded on the same feelings 
which led him so blindly to resign himself to them 
on their approach. He felt himself rebuked by their 
superior ceniuSb He at once conceded all that they 
demanded, — ^liis treasures, his power, even his per- 
son. For their sake, he forsook his wonted occupa- 
tion, his pleasures, his most familiar habitu He 
might be said to forego his nature ; and, as his sub- 
jects asserted, to change his sex and become a wo- 
man. If we cannot refuse our contempt for tht 
pusillanimity of the Aztee monarch, it should be 
mitigated by tha consideration, that his pusillani- 
mity sprung from his superstition, and that super* 
■tition in the savage it the substitute for religious 
principle in the eivilized man. 

It is not easy to contemplate the fate of Monte- 
■oma witliont /eelings of tlie strongest eontpaa«ion $ 
*-to see him thus borne along the tide of ercntt be- 
yond his power to avert or control ; to see him, ilka 
•ome stately tree, the pride of his own Indian for^ 
•ste^ towering aloft In tha pomp and majesty of ita 
iraachei^ by ItiTeij emloaiiea a nark Ui the thva* 



derbolt, the first victim of tlie tempest which was to 
sweep over its native hillsl When the wise king of 
Tezcuco addressed his royal relative at his coiona- 
tion, he exclaimed, "Happy the empire, which ia 
now in the meridinn of its ]irospcrity, for the sceptre 
is given to one whom the Almighty lias in his keech 
inp: ; and the nations shall hold him in reverence r 
Alas I tlie subject of this au.«j>icious invocation lived 
to see his empire melt away like the wintcr^s wreath ; 
to see a strange race drop, as it were, from the 
clouds on his land ; to find Iiimself a prisoner in the 
palace of his fathers, the compunion of those who 
were the enemies of lils gods and his people ; to be 
insulted, reviled, troiMen in the dui«t, by tlie mean- 
€it of his subjects, by tliose who, a few mouths pre- 
vious, had trembled at his glance ; drawing his last 
breath in the halls of the stranger, — a hmely outcast 
in the henrt of his own capital 1 He was the sad 
victim of destiny,— 4& destiny as dark and irresistible 
in its march, as that which *bruods over the mythie 
legends of Antiquity I 

MOJrXXZUMA'S WAT OF LtFC— FSOX TllS COV^VCST OT MSZIOOt 

Tlie domestic establishment of Montezuma was on 
the same scale of bnrbnric splendor as every tiling 
else about him. He could boost as many wives as 
arc found in the harem of an Eastern sultan. They 
were lodged in their own apartments, and provided 
with every accommodation, according to their ideas, 
for personal comfort and cleanliness. They passed 
their hours in the usual fcmiiiine employments of 
weaving and embraidery, C5])ecially in the graceful 
feuther-work, for which such rich materials were 
furnished by the royal aviaries. They conducted 
themselves with strict decorum, under the supervi- 
sion of certain aged females, who acted in the r^ 
spectable capacity of duennas, in tlte same manner 
OS in the religious houses attached to the itoeallU, 
The palace was supplied with numerous baths, and 
Montezuma set the example, in his own person, of 
frequent ablutiona He bathed at least once, and 
changed his dress four times, it is said, every day. 
He never put on the same appnrcl a second tinie. but 
gave it away to his attenoants. Queen Elizabeth, 
with a similar tasto for costume, showed a lest 

Srincely spirit in hoarding her discari'ed suit& 
[er wardrobe was, probably, somewhat moie costly 
than tliat of the Indian emperor. 

Besides his numerous female retinue, the halls and 
antechambers were filled with nobles in constant 
attendance on his person, who served also at a tort 
of body-guard. It had been usunl for plebeians of 
merit to fill certain offices in the palace. But the 
haughty ilotitezuma refused to be waited upon by 
any out men of noble birth. They were not unfro- 
quently the sons of Uie great chiefs, and remained 
at hostages in the absence of their fathei t ; thut tenr- 
iiig the double purpose of lecurity and ttate. 

llis meals the enpe.or took alone. The well- 
matted floor of a luige saloon wnt covered with 
hundreds of dlshesu Sometimes Montezuma himself, 
but more frequently his steward, indicated thoee 
which ha preferred, and which were kept hot by 
means of ehafinff-dbhei^ The royal bill of fare com- 
prehended, besides domestic animals, game from tha 
distant f<ireitt, and fith which, the day before, wot 
twimming in the Gulf of Mexico I They were dr c tied 
in manifold wayt, for the Aztee uttUtn^ at we have 
already had oecosion to notice, had penetrated deep 
into the mysteries of enlinary teieoeeb 

The menu were terved by the attendant noUe^ 
who then resigned the office of waiting en tha m^ 
nareh to maident teleeted for their personal groea 
and beauty. A eoreen of richly gilt and eanrod 
wood wot dmwB around hlUt to «i to < * "~^ 
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fWmi TulffAT *ym Jarini^ tiM rqiasL II« -m 
oil A eiuhiitn. hihI tiie UiniMr wm Mrrc4 m a low 
UM« eoverc4 viih ft dclicnto eotton doUi. Tb« 
di^liM vera of the tJM««t war* of Cbolnl^ He bad 
a KTs'trc of g(>l«l, winch WM Tf^enreJ for religioo* 
eel r brat i out. ]ii«Kv<l, it ^onld trarcelv hare cooa- 
portod with even hi.* |vriiie«W rerenuc* to hare nsed 
li on onliaary «iccat>ioiia, whea kU table e<|uiitage 
was not ftlluucd to •itiK'or a tecoud time, but vat 
(;ivcii nwnv to his attciidaiiU. The taloim was lightp 
cd by ton-^if^ iDa4le of a re^incne woo^l, whivh seot 
ftfrth n swcK odor end, |krol»:iblT. not a little enioke^ 
nn they burn<4. At his menl. he wee atte:ided by 
five i>r six of his ancient coun«4*Uor«, who frtood at a 
re«i>ectfitl diMance, en^wc^inf? his oue*ti<>n!*, and oe- 
ca^ioiiully rfj«»i<*ed by some of the viands with which 
he comprimeiited tliem from his table. 

Hi is course of solid di»bee was socceed«%l by ao- 
othor of sweetmeats and pA^^nr, for which the «\ztee 
cooks, provi«lcd with the imiiortant rcnui^ites of 
iiiaiio-flour, ogt^s, and the ricn sugar of the aloe, 
were fttniou*. Two girls were occupied at the fur> 
ther end of the a{iartment, dnritij]; dinner, in prejiar* 
iiig fine rolls and wafers, with which they garui>hed 
the board frt>m time to tiinei The cm]>eror took no 
other bevcmf^e than the cAoco/off, a potation of cho- 
colate, flavored with Taiiilla and other spices, and so 
]>rei)arcd as to be reduced to a frotli of tlie consist^ 
enoy of honey, which gradually dissolved in the 
mouth. This'lievcmee, if so it oonld be called, was 
served in eoldcn g«>b)i•t^ with spoons of the same 
mctil or of tortoi-i<^-j4icll finely wrought The em- 
peror was exoeodiii^ly fond of it^ to jud^e frc»m the 
quantity, — uo IciiS than fifty Jar* or pitchers being 
prepared for his own daily eouf umpt iou ! Two thou- 
sand more were allowed for tliat of his household. 

The {general arrangement of the meal seems to 
have been not very unlike that of Europeana. But 
no prince in Europe could boa«t a de:^ert which 
could comtiare with that of the Aztec emi>eror. For 
it wa^ gathered fre^h from the mo.«t o)»pod)te elimee; ! 
and his board displayed the products of his own I 
temperate region, and the hiscious fruits of the tro- 
pics, plucked the day prerioua, from the green 
groves of the /terra caUieni*, and transmitted with 
the speed of stenm, by means of couriers, to tlie ca- 

CitaL It was as if some kind fisiry should crown our 
anquetn with the spicy products that but ye#tenlay 
were growing in a sunny isle of the far-off Indian 
seas! 

After the royal appetite was appeased, water was 
handed to him by tlie female attendants in a silver 
ba»in, in the same manner as had been done before 
commencing his meal ; for the Artecs were as con- 
stant in their ablutions, at tlicse times, as any nation 
of the East Pipes were then brought, made of a 
varnished and nchly gilt wood, from which he in- 
haled, sometimes through the nose, at others through 
the mouth, the fumes ofan intoxicating weed. " called 
tobacco," mingled with liqnid-amber. While tliis 
soothing process of fnmigation was going on, the 
emperor enjoyed the ezliiliitions of his mountebanks 
ana jugglers, of whom a regular corps was attached 
to the palace. Ko pecmle, not even those of China 
or Hindostan, sorpaned the Aiteca in feaU of rgilitj 
and legerdemain. 

Somethnes he annised himself with hia jester; for 
the Indian monarch hatl his jestei«» as well as his 
more refined brethren of Earope, at that day. In- 
dcetl, he used to say, that mora instmetion was to be 

Sthered from them than tnm wiser men, for thej 
red to tell the truth. At other tiroes^ he witnessed 
the gracefal datM-ca af hia vomen, or took delight in 
listening to masle,— if the nida minstrelsy of the 
Uexicana deacrre thai anme^ arfowipamed by a 
YQL. llr-lf 



aainrilswnk 
lafecp^foria 



heroic deeds «C great Axtaa wanson^ or of hv 
own princely lin^ 

When he had soAcicatly refreshed hki 
these divenionSi he c o m p o sed himsflf to si 
his tictU he waa as regular aa a Snaaiard. Oa 
awaking, he gave aadieaee to ambaiaailnrs from for- 
eign states, or his owa tribotary citiea, or to each 
caciques as had suits to prefer ta hioL They were 
introdoccd by the youn^ nobles ia attendance, aad^ 
whatever might be thcur rank, unless of the blood 
roysl, they were obliged la anbmit ta the homilia- 
tion of shrouding their rich drtasca andcr the eoane 
mantle of mr^uen, aad entering barefooted, with 
downcast eyes, into the peeaeaeeL The empc 
addressed few and brief immilj to the sniton, 
swering them generally by his a cstetari es ; and the 
parties retired with the aama rererential obeisaiice, 
taking eare to keep their foeca toned towarda Hie 
mona rch. Well might CoHM cxchum, that no eoart, 
whether of tlie Grand Seigoier er any other infidsl, 
^id daborata i 



erer displayed ao ; 
monial ! 

Besides the crowd of rcAamera already netieed, the 
royal household was not eoannlate witiioat a host «C 
artisans constantly employea ia the erection or re- 
pair of buildings, DcsiaeB a paat number of jew^ 
lers and perions skilled in wortdngmetaK who foond 
abundant demand for thdrtrinketa amot:g thedavk- 



eyed beauties of the haroau The impoial 
mers and jugglers were also xery numerous, aad the 
dancers belongiDg-to the palaca oeeupied a particu- 
lar district of the city, apfaapriated cxdaaivcly to 
them. 

The maintenance of thk fitUa host, amounting to 
some thousands of ladividnsiK inTolred a heavy ex- 
penditure, requiring acooonts of a complicated, and, 
to a simple people, il mj|^t well be, cfi.bairaasmg 
nature £Tery thing, however, was conducted with 
perfect order ; and all the Tarioas reeeipf a acd dis- 
Dorsements were set daws In the picture-writing of 
the country. The arithmetical fanciers were «C 
a more refined and coBrentioaal aort than those for 
narrative purposes ; and a separata apartment was 
filled with hieroglyphical ledgers^ cadiiniting a cooi- 
|>lete Tiew of the economy of the palace. The care 
of all this was intrusted ta a treosarer, who acted 



as a sort of major^omo ia tha houadiold, bari^ a 
general iuperintendeace orar all its conccna "niis 
responsible oflScc; oa tha antral of the 8paniard^ 
was in the hands of a trnaty cadqae named Tapi^ 

Such is the iiictore of Meotesoma's domestie esta^ 
blislimcnt and way of livbf^ aa delineated by tha 
Conquerora and thar immediate followers^ who had 



the best meana of iafonnatioa ; too highly cokrad.. 
it may be, by the pronencos to exaggerate, wUdi 
wos natural to thoee who first witnessed a tDectacla- 
so striking to the imaginatioo, so n«w and imcx- 
pected. I hare thought H best to present tha foil 
dcUils, tririal though they may seem to the reader,. 



as offbrding a curious picture of manners, sasmcrior 
in point of refinement to those of tha other Aoorigi- 
naf tribes oa tha Korth American coatinent Ker 
are they, in foct, so trivial, when we reflect, that^is 
these details of priTOto lUi, we possess a eater mea> 
sore of eivilisatioo, than ia those of a pablie aatora. 
In SDnreying them we are strongly rcmbdod of 
tha ciTilisation of tha Eaat; not of that hi^har, to> 
toOeetaal kind which bdoagad to the mora poiUiad 
AraU aad the Ferdans. hot that aemUivilitttiom 
which haa distiiiguidicd, for example, tha Tutar m- 
ces, among whom art^ and even adenca^ hava nsaiiL 
Indeed, some pmgress ia their aduitatioB to BMitafiat 
vanU and sensaal gratifieatioa, hot litae ia 
•aca to tha higher aad flMca aaBohliaf fatacfi 
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Innnaoit J. It is ehai«et«ristio of sneb « people, to 
find a puerile p1ca«ure in dazsUng atid ostentatioiis 
p«S«ftntry; to mutake diow for tub^taace; vain 
pomp for power; to hedge round tlie throne itself 
with a barren and burdensome ceremonial, the eouu- 
tcrfeii of real majesty. 

Eren this, however, was an advance in refinement, 
compared with the rude manners at the earlier Az- 
tecs. Tlie change may, doubtless, be referred in 
some degree to the pensonal influence of Montezuma. 
In his younger days, he had tempered the fierce ha- 
bits of*the soldier Vith tlie milder profession of reli- 
gion. In later life, he had withdrawn himself still 
more from tlie brutalizing occupations of war, and 
his manners acquired n refinement tinctured, it may 
be added, with an elTeminacy, unknown to Iiia mar- 
tial pred< 



CHABLES FOLLEN. 
Chjlbles TnEODOCE CnKiSTiAN FoLLEN W2I9 bom 
September 4th, 1796, at Romrud, in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt. He lost bis mother 
when lie was three years old, but her place was 
supplied, BO far as TM)SsiMe, by tho tender care of 
his iuther's seconU wife. Ills intercourse with 
both these parents was always of tho most affec- 
tionate nature, and m.'iintaincd after his separation 
from tliem by frequent corrcsi)ondcnce. He was 
educated at the collcpo or pcdagagium^ and after- 
wards at the University of Giessen, and chose the 
law as his profession. TVhilo he was at the Uni- 
Tersity the German War of Liberation broke out, 
and Charles Follen, with his brothers, enlisted, 
but was never in active service. On his return to 
the University he took a le.ading part in eflforts 
for the improvement of the clubs of the students, 
endeavoring to impart to these associations a na- 
tional in place of a sectional character. In March, 
1818, he received his diploma as Doctor of Civil 
I^w, and in tlie summer of the same year was 
employed in a case of national importance. 





C S-^fiun. 



Dnrliig tlid twenty years* continnanoe of tlio 
French wars the ^ communities** or municipal as- 
semblies of tho towns and vilhiges of the province 
of Homo, having to bear tho bmnt of tlie oontest 
wHhoQt aaristanoe fnm the goTemnient of the 



Grand Dukedom, had, with the consent of the 
government, contracted large debts. The interest 
was regularly pud, and the creditors were satis- 
fied, but advantage was taken of the circumstance 
after the peace, to deprive these corporations oT 
the right of H^lf-govemment on the plea that their 
expen<liture3 Lad been extravagant. A law to 
this efiect was published July 0. The communi- 
ties applitrtl to Follen to draw up a petition to the 
Grand Duke for its re[>eal. He did so; the docu- 
ment was presented, and at the same time made 
public through the presA, and caused so strong an 
exi>re^ion of public opinion that the law was soon 
repealed. He next drew up a petition asking for 
the fultilment of the promise of a constitutionol 
government made at the Congress of Vienna. 
Tlieso acts were so distasteful to those in author- 
ity that Follen was. obliged to remove to Jena, 
wliero he delivered a course of lectures in the 
winter of 1818-19 on the Pandects of Justinian. 
In Mardi the assassination of Kotzebne bv Sand 
aroused the country. Follen was arrested m May 
as an accomplice, examined and discharged ; but 
again anvsted in October, confronted witli Sand 
at Mannheim and acquitted, but forbidden to lec- 
' ture at Jena. He retired to Giessen, but hearing 
I that fresh persecutions were impending from the 
I government, resolved to leave Germany, He es- 
; c;iped to Stmsburg, where he passed some time in 
j the study of architecture with his uncle Muller, who 
j was employed by the government to make draw- 
1 ings of the* Roman remains extant in the town. 
He vi>ite<l Paris and became acquainted ^\ith 
La Favvtte, but in consequence of the decree 
which 'followed the assas-sinatiou of the Due do 
Herri, es])elling foreigners not engaged in spe- 
cified pursuits from the country, wan obliged to 
remove to Switzerland. He received an invita- 
tion from the Countess of Benzel Sternau, who 
sympathized with his opinions, to visit her at her 
country-M.*:it on the lake of Zurich ; and acce[>ting 
the protfered hospitality, remained in this beau- 
tiful place until he accepted an appointment as 
teacher in the cantonal school at Chur in theGri- 
sons. He resigned this charge within a year, in 
consequence of the complaints wliich were made 
that his religious teachings did not accord with 
the previuling Calvinism of the place. He imme- 
diately received the appointment of Professor of 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Law at Basle, and fulfilled 
his dmies until, bv the influence of tlie other £u- 
ro])can powers^ the authorities were induced to 
order his arrest. He hurried through France to 
Havre, CTnbarked in the Cadmu*^ which a few 
month.« before had bn>ught La Fayette to Ame- 
rica, and Uinded at New \ ork December 19, 1824. 
lie wrote to La Fayette, then at Washington, on 
his arrival, and received from 1dm introductions 
to Mr. Dn Ponceau and Professor George Ticknor. 
by whose influence he was appointed teacher of 
German In Harvard University In the autumn of 
1825. During tho winter he accepted invitations 
to deliver a oonrse of lectures on Civil Law, and 
:a 1826 opened a school for gymnastics in Boston. 
In the winter of 1820 and 7 he was introdaced, 
by the lady whom he afterwards married, to Dr, 
Clianaing, with whom he soon after boinroencod 
a preparation for the ministry. He oommenccd 
prwacliing in Julv, 1828, and shortly after was made 
teacher of Ecdcsiasticol History and Ethics In the 
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Th<»<»lo7ical PrKnnI nf ITjimird, a twnpnwry pro- 
vision for five xviin Uar'tug been iiuMie for th% 
miip^irt of hit (tcntuii counio. On Um fifU'cnth 
oi' S)>uiiil»er of the kuiio Tcmr 1m vat married 
to Mi*^ Kliza Lcc Cnltot of Hiieton. 

^aiDc tiiuc. In 18-iU he rts^i^rticd hU post in the 
tlixiiiitv sch«xil, aiul ptve a coiirM* of k'Cturea on 
Moral l*liil>«<»)*liy in Dii^t^in. In 1H31 lie was in- 
n:i'^urato(l I*n>fe>^or i>f (ti-niinii Litvrutureot Har- 
vard, on which occa>ii>ii he |>n)nouncvHl an elabo- 
nitc inaii;:iiral Atl0fv^<4. In tlic winter of \Sii2 ho 
cU-livcr»-<l a f«oricH of lectures on JHrhillor. In 
the^ '. nft'T ft !»riof iirco'int c»f the life of the anthor, 
a orltioal analy^it* is pvcn of e.ich of liii <lrariia% 
with niitiivrotis illtiNtnitivo extracts traiislutctl by 
ttic k^tiiror in a ha;>py manner. Tlic cimn^e 
clo^^-ji with aconiiKiriMtu l)Ctwecn Sohillcrand his 
great coiitwniMimry Goctlte. In lh31 the biib- 
hcription for the(«crnian iirorc<iM>rsl)ipex|>in><l,and 
wan not rencx%'ed by tJio University in conno- 
qiicnct% it is said, of l>r. Fullcn havin;^ identified 
hiniH-If prouiinently with the AUdition party, 
lie wa^ therelore ohli^Tid to withdraw. In 1836 
he pnhlislK'd a tract, lie^igion and the Churchy 
de>i;riiod tu l»c the first of a seriefs Imt mc<*ting 
with ho sn])iiort lie uhandoncd the work. In the 
Kaine year lie accepted an iiivitiiti«>n to take charge 
of a I'uitarian conprt^^r.ition. He remained in 
this position until May, 18:)8, wlien he retnmed 
to Ii«»ton. In Mav, 1839, he receive<l a c-ill to a 
oon;;regation at Ii!ast Lexin^^on, Ma«sachiLH>tts. 
In IKociiiIrt of the same year he visited Xcw 
York to deliver a course of le<*tnre3 on (verman 
literature. Ho embarked on his return in the 
hteaniboat Lexington, Jannary 18, 1840, and was 
one of the many who perislied by the conflagra- 
tion of that vessel in Long Ihland Sound. 

Dr. Ftdlen's wtirk^ were coUectetl and imb- 
li^ihed in five volumes >" 1H41. The first of the<« 
contains his life by his widow, with a selection 
from his poetical productions in the Gennan 
lan^ninpe; the Si^^cond, hU Bcnnons; the third, 
Ixctures on Moral Philosophy, and an unfinished 
work c»n Psychology ; tlie fourtli, a {rartion, aU 
that were written out, tst his lectures on Schiller ; 
the filth, misceUauoous reviews and addressea. 

scmun^ LOTS or imiit fiea laa uonna oa 

■CaiUBB. 

In wliat, now, I woold ask, eonsitts the individnal 
literary ehoracter of Schiller as a dramatie poetf 
Goethe, in speaking of the individual tendenojr of 
Schiller's poetic nature and hb own, said, "Schiller 
preaclied the gospel of freedom ; I would not allow 
the rights of nature to be eneronched upoa.** Tlie 
word freedom is to be taken here in the sense of 
Kant's pldloeophy, as synonymous with the moral 
nature of man. His enthusiasm for freedom was 
maiufeste<l in his resistance against all kinds of un- 
natural and unreasonable restraint; ft«edom from 
oppression, from fear, from prejudice, and from sin. 
His love of liberty and hatred of opprewion bad 
taken root early in the unnatural discipline of the 
Charles Academy ; it had grown by his ezperienee 
of active life and the study of histoir. It appears 



beeoiMatyraair « I hale the fsfmer. I fear the 
kttcr" answers Vcrriaa; **lct Andrea I>oria die.** 



as a wild, untamable impulse ia Charles Moor. 
' Tlie law has never fomed a 
'but liberty hatches woii 



a great man,** he says, 
Niders and extremea** 
** Who is the greater tyrant^* asks Fieseo, •< he who 
•howa the Intentiea, er he who haa the power, to 



* Ctiaiaa of iroa or diuM of silk. — thev are 
savs Bufgogiiiao ; " let Andrea iHiria ^r 

**• Re»ii»r« to maa his kat nobility; let no duty 

bind him except the equally venerable rights of bis 

ftflluw-iiien.* These are tlie words of Fosa to the 

I tyrant king. To the queea, when he eo m m i t s to 

licr his l;u4 meMsge to his friend Carka, be sayik 

I ** Tell him he thuU realise the bold dreaiu of a new 

state, the divine otT?pri..g of frienddiip!* It has 

I bcea jtutly observe*] (by Me:isel) that Scni]ler*s Posa 

I niainuiitis the rigiiU of mankind; his Maid of Or> 

. leans Hi ^1 its for tlie rights of notions; the rights of 

, the indixidnal are a»certed by William TelL 

j Tlie seroiid kind of free<K»m which I have mea- 

; tioned, frectlom from prejudice, appears in its 

healthiest, purest, and highest form, ia the truly 

; philosophic mind of Posa, while the same tendency 

a]ip««irs in its perversion and state of insanity in the 

atheist, Francis Moor, who, by the chemi^l force 

of his wit, sublimates the wbole subetanee of tlie 

moral world, respect and love, eonscience and rdi- 

ffioa, into vapid prejudices^ which he thinks he can 

blow away by the breath of his nooth. 

Free<lom from prqudiee in a mor 
sphere, and more practical form, appears in Ferdi- 
uand Wnlter and Lonisa Miller, contending for the 
sacred ri^diU of the heart, against the aristocracy cf 
Ferdinand's fatlier and lAdy MilfordL 

Tlie same principle appears ia that aeene of 
•• W^illinm Tell." in which Rndena, after ha poGtieal 
conversion by Bertha, enters the boose. after his 
nncle*s death, and, after being received by Walter 
Furst and otliers as their ftiture feudal lor^ aspirca 
after the higher privilege of being eonsiderea by 
them as a friend of tho friends of his oountir. 
When Melchthal refuses to give Rndenz \m haad* 
Walter Funtsay^ 

GWt bhn yonr hsad t Ms KtanlaclMsrt 
I>«<«rrr5 c«>Dfldsnes. 

M'U'MhaL ToalwfsaeTWiei 

The liusbasdmsD ; ssj. vhat rball we expset froas y«a . 

Jtwient, O do Boi rsmanber Iba arrar of uiy roath 1 

iMrUAalL lI^isBtrlM4l 

TUe farnier'* Itsad, my noMa Mr, Is alM 
A pledco of buBor. What, withoat as. Is 
TbaknlshKt Aad oar laak Is oMar thaa jobisl 

Freedom from fear, is a:iother clement of 8diillei% 
poetry. Courage, in its lower form, is the inspirii^ 
principle in ** Wallenstein's Camp," while it appeara 
as manly greatness in him who is the idol Jt tha 
camp, who, when all his suppotts fixm without have 
drop|>ed off, and left him a leafless trunk, fedb aad 
announces that now hb time has come,— for* 

ItssastbsBlghl Ibr FriadkaffS slsis to SMaa. 

Hie same principle appears in William Tell, as a 
devoted trust ia Uod, and in the giwdness of Ub 
bow, his arm, and his eonscienee. it appears aa 
elevated resignation in Mary Stuart, aad aaherM 
insjdration ia the Maid of Oneansi 

I1ie highest form of freedom, freedom ftvm debaa 
ing immorality, purity of heart, b ao ehaiaoteristio 
of Schiller^s poetry, that we may apply to it wilb 
peculiar truth the words of Klopstock, in.deseribias 
German poetry. Behiller^a poetry is a chaste viina 
looking up to heaven. It ia this which gives, toliia 
great dramatia pictures, the hisfaett ideal beaa^, 
tlie beauty of holinesa It ia the eoneelonsaeis t€ 
holy ianoeenee which gives to the afanple daoghtcr 
of the musichin, Miller, a tenae of rank whioli e«U 
shines all eartlily distinetiona, and will a ppea r 
brightest where all these walla of partMoa nvak 
folk *'T1ien, motlier" she eays, «■ wiiea evMj ea* 
velope of rank borsli^ vbea itiea ara aoCUaf h«k 
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men,— I thill bring vith me nothing bat my inno- 
cence. But my fiitlier »ayi, oninmento and splendid 
titles vill become cheap when God comes, and 
hearts rise in value. There, tears are accounted as 
triumphs, and beautiful thoughU as ancestors. 
Then I shall be a lady, my mother. And what ad- 
vantage will he then have over his faitiiful girl T 

This is the brightest jewel in the diadem of Uie 
Spanish Queen, ElizabcUi, ns the Marquis of Posa 
describes her to his friend. 

Amrrd In nstim's nnassamlng glom 
VTIVa carck'W unconcern, sH uuacoualntsd 
WMlb calculating, ficbool-Uaght etfquctts, 
Eqaallr Uve from boldncfts and from fear. 
"With calm, heroic rtcp she moves along 
Th« narrow, mlddU path of modesty ; 
Knows not that fchs «xaetsd adoration, 
IVben she was far from dreaming of tpplsnse. 

It is the consciousness of tlie purity of his purpose, 
which enables the single-hearted hunter of the Alps 
to bend liis peaceful Imw to works of blood. It was 
that purity which makes the simple wise, that cn- 
ablea Bertha, of Bruneck, to open the eves of her 
deluded lover to the deception of which he was the 
object, and to his own true destiny and duty. — ^Tl»e 
Maid of Orleans, the pure ^'irgin, was intrusted with 
the standard of Ucaven: it was the faith in her own 
purity which made tlie sword invincible in her 
Ltnd. — ^But the power and beauty of this moral 
principle, the prophetic wisdom of childlike inno- 
cence, is most fully and gloriously displayed in Max 
and Theklo, When Max is wavering between the 
two wavs, one of which leads to the possession of 
his Thekla, and is recommended to his heart by the 
filial gratitude ho owes to her father, — while the 
otlier, pointed out by his conscience, is darkened by 
the treachery of his own father, and still more, by 
the certjiin loss of his highest hope in life,— it is in 
tills moment of fearful doubt, tliat he saya. 

Where is the volee of trath which I dors follow f 
It »p4>ak8 no longer In my heart We all 
But utter what our paM'foaats wbhcs dletats ; 
O that an angel would drsoend fkt>m heaven. 
And scoop for me the right, the nncorruiited, 

With s pure bond ttom the pnre Ffiant of Llcht. . 

(//if ty€« glance en TMOa.) 
What other angel leek I f To this heart, 
To thto unerring heart win I enhmlt It ; 
Win ask thy love which hns the power to bless 
The happy nuin slone, averted ever 

FdlMUf 

me If ^ 

And I am the Duke'i 



„, Juppy I 

From the dlMuleted and guilt/,— canit thoa 
6tUI love me If I eta^ f Say that thoa csatt, 



Both loaf ago decided. Follow thoa 
Thy heart's flist feellog. 



• • e • 

• • e • 
Bpesk and let thy heart dcdde It 



O thy own 



. Being fUthflBl 



To thine own self, thoa art (klthftal too to ms. 
If oar fates port oar hearts remain noitsd. 
A bloody hatred will divide for ever 
Tlie hoofes Flceolomlnl and Friedload : 
Bat we belong not to our houses ; — Oo 1 

Thus, when eonflicting passions, interesto, and 
fears have darkened tlie way of duty before ua, it Is 
the inward light, it is purity of heart whieh reveals 
the narrow path. The pure in heart aee the truth, 
because it is they alone that see God. 

BehiUer^s eiitfrasiasm for liberty was not a neoa^ 
tive or destructive principle. He manifested in hia 
poetry a striving after freedom from oppression, 
from fear, from prejudice, and sin, from M earthly 
and unreasonable restraints, tliat the spiritual prin- 
eiple of human nature might unfold itself purely and 
(blly in tlie individnnl and In society. Ilis love of 
flreotlom is only a nisnifcstaiion of the spirit of love, 
of tliat pure iU*ltglit in perfection, the love of na- 
ture, of iaMUi» Mid of Ood, which is th« liCi of his 
posirj* 



*■ Quiet kingdom of plants 1 in thy silent wonders 
I hear the steps of the Deity ; thy mcritless excel- 
lence carries my inquiring mind upward to the 
highest understanding ; in thy still mirror I see his 
divine image reflected. Man troubles the silver 
stream ; where man walks, the Creator disappears.* 

Tliat Schiller loved in nature what excites most 
deeply those powers and possioits which are peculiar 
to man, might be shown by many other pa-^sagea. 
"Who does not remember the sunset on the banks of 
the Danube, in " The Robbers" f " Thus is a hero's 
death adorable. When I was a boy, it was my 
favorite thought to live like the sun, to die like him. 
It was a boyish thought Tliere was a time when I 
could not sleep if I hod forgotten my evening 

}>rayera. O my innocence! See, all nave gone 
orth to sun tlieniselvcs in tlie peaceful beam of 
spring; — why must I alone inhale infernal in- 
fluences from the joys of heaven f All is so happy ; 
all beings related to each other by the spirit of 
peace, the whole world one family, and one Father 
above ! not my father ;— I alone rejected, alone ex- 
cluded from the ranks of the pure. Kot to me the 
Bwcct name of child. — ^not to me the languishing 
look of the loved one, — ^never, never the embrace 
of a bosom friend.* . 

"Who does not remember the impression of the 
snnrisc over Genoa upon the ambitious Fiesco, and 
that of the sunrise In the Alps ujwn tlie united 
Swiss f Tliese are the words of Ficsca 

•*This majestic citvl mine! to rise upon it like 
the royal day, to brood over it with a monarch's 
power! One moment of royolt^ absorbs all the 
m.irrow of human existence. Bplit the thunder into 
its elementary syllables, and it becomes a lullaby 
f(»r bsibes ; join them together into one sudden peal, 
and the roval sound moves the eternal heavens. 

In the Rutli, Rossolm.in, the priest, snys, when he 
sees the morning place iU glowing sentries on the 
mountain top s 

By this pare Hirht which preets ns first of sU 
The nations tliat are dwelling Ihr below. 
Heavily hreaihlng in the »moke of cities, 
Let us swear the oath of oar new covenant. 
"We mill be one nation of brothers, never 
To H'liarate In danger or dlfttress. 
"We will bo free, free m our Ikthen were, 
And mther die than live in •cryltade. 
Ve 11 pni our trust upon the highest God, 
And thos we wiU not fear the power of msa. 

The Swiss fisherman sees, in the fearful agitation 
of the lake, the power of the angel of divine ven- 
geance, that has stirred up the deep waters against 
the tyrant tliat is floating upon thenn. 

Judgments of Ood I yes. it ta hs blmeeH 
Tlie hsnghty Landvogt,-4here he tails dong^ 
And with him, in his ehlp, he heart his crtms. 
O pwlflly the Avenger's arm has found him I 
Now o'er himself he knows a stronger msstsr. 
The waves heed not hl» bidding: i_ju— 

The«e rocks will not bow down their heads befWS 
Ills hat. Nay, do not pray, my boy. *o »^ 
Attempt to suy the arm of the Avenger. 

The restless, homesick spirit of the Queen of Seotr 
land soars beyond her prison, and embarks in the 
clouds, flitting overhead. 

Hastening deads I ye Mlkws en bt((b I 

With you 1 wouM wandor, with you I would fly. 

Greet for me sweetly the kmd of my youth I 

DoAmtMl in this land of boodsgs to tony, 

Ahl I hsvenoooemymesiagetor 

Free in the sir Is vour WJy W, 

For beyood this Queen's imperioos 

In - Tbs Misanthrope," the disappointed lorsr of 
man seeks eonsolation in natnra. 

••Man, nobla» Way phenomenon, inost b^nMIW 
of all iho UioughU of t»«e Cre^. ?» Vi W?!II 
ptrfoot did yoa proceed firom Us bandsl What 
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me)oili<« itUpt in yoar br t ai t b^for* jtmr p^mUm 

dv*troy^d iUt icoldcn piny ! All beti.gt around to« 
•r^k ftiiil nttniii tb« bmjiiful fttature of |t«rfectiiNi ; 

J, tiu nloii* •lAiid unnii« nod uii^tn|»^n in th« Cnoli- 
eM plnn. l>i*crm^<I )>j no ey^, a<}iiiirrd bj Bo ao- 
di*i>tiiiiln»fC. Uie |>e«H in ih« silent ^lirtl, the rrvaitl 
ill the ilopth of the moanuin. Mnve after Uia luoit 
perfiH-t fonn. Gratefully all the children of Datura 
pr«-»<Mit the n|ioiie<l fruiu to the e«kiitented BoUicr ; 
vhcrerer ahe h'u vowed, tlie fiit«U a harvatt ; yoa 
alone, her dearcot^ her inmt favored •cm. are not 
among tliem ; only what »hc pira to ^ou the finds 
no mora, aha koovs it no mora is ita dUfigared 
beauty. 

** Be perfect! IlarTnonioa withniit number are 
alutnlicring in you. to awake at your bidding; eaU 
thern fortii by y«»ur cxcollonce. To blea« ^ou ia the 
coronal after whioh all Ixiiif^s are ai>pinng; jonr 
wild pa^«>ion oppo^K** tliit kind intciitioa ; yoa forei- 
bly pervert tiie bciuHccot olijecta of nature^ Ful- 
ne*% of life »he haia spread arujud yoa, and yoa 
extract death from it Your hatred aliar)>eued the 
peaceful iriia into a sword ; yoar avarice eliargea 
with crimen aid curse* the innocent gold ; on Tour 
intenipemte lip the life of the riue becomes poi^m. 
That whirh is perf<pct serve* yoar crimes, but your 
crimes do not infect it You ean rub it of its des- 
tination, but of the obedience with which it serves 
you, vou cannot deprive it Be humane, or ba 
a barLiiriau; with equally auitable pulsation the 
loy.ll heart will aeeompaay year hatred or yoar 
gentleness.* 

The most vast and aublima illastration of the 
moral nature and de^ktinj of man by the natora «C 
God's creation, is to ba &ond in tba oddrcM of Poaa 
to the Spauish King. 

Lookraoad 

On God's besiKifnl wortd t Lo t It Is foaadcd 
On frctdom ; and bthnid I bow rich It H 
Through frccdtttn. He, ths pv*t Creator, throws 
Into • drop of dcw. an In^rct, sod allows 
That even in tbi* drt>ad re^khnt of eormptloa 
Desire rhoiild And dcMirhL Yoar world, ho 
How poor I Tbs rartling of a learaffilirhts 
Tbe lordorCbristendoin. Too, Slrv, must 
At STery Tirtao. He, rather than preclude 
Tho bt'Kiiiiful phcnom<-non of freedooi. 
Even slltiws tho dreadful host of ctII 
To ra;:e In hU crc.it Ion. Ill in, the artls^ 
Toa MO not; modcstlj he dfupiiosrs 
Behind eternal laws ;— and the fn^elhtakar 
fk'ct these, but sees not Him. Why does It Bead 
A God r he nays ; ths world Is sclf-saffldeat 
And n«Tcr Chri»tlau's worship has extollod Hba. 
BctUr than that fkaathlaker's Wsspbea^y. 

To these passages, aelected from th« dramatie 
compoMtiona of Schiller, many others might be 
lidded from his various works, to show bow hia lora 
of nature was eharacterized by the prerailing tan* 
deney of his mind. He loved luitare for herself, in 
all her various shapes and moods; but ha loved 
best those things in nature which cidl forth most 
eflTectuallir the energiea, the stronc and tender emo- 
tions and high aspirations of the soul, all that 
reminds man of his sublime destiny, and aids him la 
attaining it He saw in her the true friend of man, 
exercising over him, nceording to the different states 
of his mind, an exhilarating or consoling, inspiriting 
or tranquilliting influence ; again he saw in her a 
salutary enemy of man, rousing lib active powers to 
constant watenfulnejs and brave resistance ; finally, 
be found in her a prophet^ that is sent to man 
to solve the dark enigmas of his own being and 
desUny. 

Freedom and love, the two demente of our moral 
nature, of true humanity, are tlie living springs of 
Bchillei^s p»otnr. Tlie bistonr of his dramatie 
gtolm, which I liaTO endeavored to aet before yoti. 



shows bow this spirit of freedom and Wve grew ia 
him, to tlie end of his coarse. This spirit^ whi^ m 
** The Robbers," and other prodoctions of his cariw 
life, which mii(ht well be called the heroic age e« 
hia genius, ap|>ears in the sha|ie of Herenlc^ whh 
the dub and the lion-skin, going about to free tbtt 
earth from tvranta and monsters; the aame ^lirit 
appean in his ** Carios,** and his later prodactaOB% 
ia his ** Maid of Orleana," his •* Mary Stoart," hin 
* William TelL" It » the instinct of liberty war- 
ring; against tlie tj'rauny of circumstances and albs' 
tmry institutions. In ** The Cousptracy of fUaeo^ 
h apifcars in the chamctcr of Ficaeo hinwflf, 
nutted with the ruling passion of ambition ; while 
In that of Verrina it nssumea the austere grandeur 
of a Roman and a Stoic In ** Intrigue and Love,* 
all the imperievt'ons of European govemments are 
uns{>arini^T cxpoMd. The old Adam of the fendal 
world, wito all his imperfections and deformities, in 
bronglit before the confeasioaal of soand reason and 
enlialttened philanthropy. 

Uia poetry ia, indeed, essentially n revelation of 
moral neauty; all hia dramatic productioos piowe 
bis faith, that while all other created beings am 
confined by necessary laws to n finite mode of cnst> 
ciicc, man alone po a s ces es a creative power, bcinp 
able to form his own character, and capable of infi- 
nite advancement The freedom, the moral natnrn 
of man, is the native soil of his poetry ; overy good 
principle loves to grow in it^ and, for this ^CT 
reason, does not appear as the forced production of 
rigid self-control, out as springing up from ihm 
abandanee of the heart with living grace and idenl 
beaa^. 

Km. Follex, after tlie deatb of her husband, 
undertook tho entire charge of the edncatioa of 
their only aon, a boy about ten years old. To 
facilitate this and other objects, she received into 
her house a few other pupils, all of whom die 
fitted for matriculation at Harvard. In additicm 
to the Memoir of her hnsband, this lady is the 
antlior of Skctekm of Married Lifi; The SlxpUe^ 
a tale; a volnme of Poems en Oceadonal Tepie^ 
published in 1839, and a nnmber of magaane 
talcs and sketches. 

The following is firom her Tolnme of poems. 

en inn nnain or ▲ saavnrvfc em. 
Hie young, the lovely, pass nway» 

Neer to be seen again; 
Earth's Ikirest fiowers too soon decay 

Its blasted trees rsnain. 

Fun oft, we see the brightest thing 

That lilU iU head on h^h. 
Smile in the light, then droop Its wiqg; 

And fode away, and diei 

And kindly b the lesson given; 

Then diy the lallii^ isar: 
Tbev came to raise our hearts to HeaTSn s 

Tney go to call us thsN^ 

OALTUr OOLTCMI. WALTEM OOUfOK. 
Oaltiv Ooltov was bom at Long Headow^HiM. 
anchttsetts. He was graduatedat Tale CoDegela 
1813; and after completing a coarse of dHhdty 
at Andorer, was ordained a PMabjt«iaa dor- 
gyman in 1816. He became a minister of a 
congregation at Batavla, Kew York, a pooitkHi 
he retained until compelled ht 18Sft. V <^ 
liillnre of his toIccl to abandon pieaciilng; af. 
ter whloh, ha cm^oyed himself bj oooti«Nit. 
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log to Torioiis relifnouB and literary periodi- 
cal. In the suminer of 1881, after having 
made a long tonr throuprh tlie states and terri- 
tories of tiie American Union, ho visited I»n- 
don as a correspondent of the New York Obser- 
ver. During; his residence in England he pub- 
lished in 1832, A Manvalfor FmigranU to J»n«- 
riea^ and The History attd Character of American 
Retitah of Religion^ which passed through two 
or three editions : in 1833, incited by the constnnt 
attacks by the British press on everything con- 
nected with the people of tliis country, he jmb- 
iished a spirited defence entitled The Americane 
hy an American in London, and during tlie same 
year, The American Cottager, a popular religious 
story; A Tour of the American Lalea and among 
the Lidiane of the Xorth West Territory, in two 
volumes, and Church and State in Awerioa^^ 
defence of the voluntary system, in reply to some 
remarks of the Bishoo of London. 

Soon after his return to New York in 1835, he i 
published Four Years in Great Rrita!n ; and in j 
1886, an anonymous work entitled Protestant 
Jesuitism, in which he reviewed the intriguing 
and intolerant course of many of the prominent 
religious and benevolent organizations ol'the coun- 
try with openness and severity. His next work, 
7%ou(fhts on the Religious Sf'ate of the Country, 
and Reasons for preferring Ejfiscopacy, presented 
the causes of his recent step in taking Episcopal 
orders. 

Mr. Colton next devoted his attention to ]x>liti- 
cal topics. In 1888, ho published. Abolition a 
Sedition, and Abolition and Colonization Con- 
trasted; in 1839,^ Voice from America to Eng^ 
land by an American Gentleman, a work some- 
what similar to his Americans; in 1840, The 
Crisis of the Country, American Jacobinism, tnd 
One Presidential Term, a series of tracts with the 
Eignatnreof "Junius" which were very widely 
circulated by Uie Whig party, and were supposed 
to have exerted a powerful influence on the eleo* 
tion of General Harrison. In 1842, he edited a 
paper at \\'ashington called the True Whig, and 
lu 1848 and *4 published a new series, ten in num- 
ber, of the Junius Tracts, 

In November, 1844, he visited Hennr CHay at 
Ashland, to collect materials for a Life of the great 
Btatesman ; for whose elevation to the Presidency 
he had, in common with so great a multitude (»f 
his countrymen, labored long and arduouily. Mr, 
Clay pennitted free access to his papers, and tlie 
work was completed and published in the spring 
of 1844, in two octavo volumes. 

In tlie same year he published The Rights of 
Labor, a work in defence of a protective tariff. 
It waa followed by a second and more extensive 
work on political eoonomv in 1848, entitled Pub- 
lic Eeonomv for the United States, in which he 
advocates the pn^ective system. His last work 
if A volume entitU^ The Genius and Mission ^ 
th§ Protatant EfisGopal Church in the United 
States, in which hw aim is to show tlie descent of 
tliat body fh)m the Apostolic ago, independent of 
tlio church of Rome; ItA purification IVom error 
at the Keformation and eniauciiiatlan fit>m ttato 



control at ilie American Revolution, with its aub- 
scqnent rapid progress and consequent incumbent 
duties. 

Mr. Colton was a few years unce appointed 
profc-ssor of Political Economy in Trinity CoU^e, 
Hartford, a position which he still retains. 

Walter Coltojt, the brother of Calvin, waa 
bom in Rutland, Vermont, in 1797. He was gra- 
duated with distinction from Yale College in 1822, 
and aAer a tlireo yeurs^ course at Anuover, waa 
ordained a Congregational clergyman. He be- 
came a teacher in an academy at Middletown, 
Connecticut; and while thus occupied, wrote a 
prize essay on Duelling, and a number of articles 
in prose and vorse, with the signature of " Ber- 
tram," for various jouiiiaK 

In 1828, he becanie editor of the American 
Spectator, a weekly jwlitical paper at Washing- 
ton, and an intimate friend of General Jackson, 
who in 1830, on a sea voyage being recommend- 
ed for the benefit of Mr. Colton^s health, offei'ed 
him a consulship or a chaplaincy in the navy. 
He accepted the clerical post, and joined tlie West 
India squadron. A chnracteristio anecdote is re- 
lated of his 6elf-]x)sscssion while on the station. 
He had occasion to comment with severitv on the 
conduct of the police during an affray between 
several American sailors and a party of Spaniards, 
in which several of tlie fonner were killed. The 
mayor of the place, a Spaniard, rushed on tho 
chaplain with a long knife, but being met by tho 
other with a drawn pi>tol and a threat to shoot if 
ho advanced a step, aesisted. 

On his return, he was appointed to the Constel- 
lation frigate, and made a three years* cruise in 
the Mediten-anean, during which he derive<l the 
materials for his Ship and Shore, and Visit to 
Constantinople and Athens, volumes published in 
1835 and 1 836. He was next appointed Historio- 
grapher to the Exploring Expeuitlon ; but in con- 
sequence of the redncliou of the force originally de- 
signed to be sent did not accompany it, but waa 
stationed at Philadelphia as chaplain of the Najnr 
Yard, and afterwards of tlie Naval Asylum. H!e 
also edited in 1841 and 1842, the Philadelphia 
North American, and wrote articles for other 
Journals. 

In 1844, he delivered a poem entitled The 
Sailor at tlie Commencement of the Uuiver^ty dT 
Vermont, which is still in manuscript. In 1846 
he was married, and aoon after ordered to the 
I squadron for the Pacific. A short time after Ids 
j arrival at Monterey he was ap|X)inted Alcalde of 
the city, an office which hedischarced during the 
Mexican war with eflUciency. He also oRtablislied 
tho Calif omian, the first newspaper printed in 
California, which was afterwards transferred to 
Ban Francisco, and entitled tlie Alta California. 
He was also the builder of tlie first sohool-honse 
in the present state; and in a letter pubUsliod In 
the Philadelphia North American, tlie flrsi to 
make known the discovery of Caliibmia gitid to 
the residents of the Athintio states. Dnrins hia 
resldenee on the Pacific he wrote /Mb oiul Por$ 
and Three Teare in CtUiflnnim. 
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Tic rpfbni«d to PhiUd<Jp]iU la Um rauuncr of ; 
18:>0, Qiul woA Im^ily cnca^^'d in tlio i»r4»j»iiratt«iii 
ol' iul^lltional vcdunies uf liU UmrcK wiion in con- 
fiiiiuciico ofexpae^uni on a vi*iit to SVat^liin^^ton 1m 
t4M'>k a Tiok-nt oitld, which led to a droiisr, of 
>vliicli he (livd on tJic 22«1 of January, 1851. 

Two n«]<IiiiuDal \uluiiie»fn>iti LdsjMsn, Landand 
Lte and The Sea mnd tks Sailor^ Aotetcm Frohte 
and Jtalify and 0ther Lit€ninf RewainM^ apitearcd | 
^bo^tlv iiftcr liin dea'iv<*e; the last, AccoiuiKHiiod \ 
by a Mi'iiioir of Uie auihor, from Lk friend tlio 
Kcv. lit nry T. Cht^«Tcf. 

TUo ht ylo of Mr. Ci»lton*tf vulimics U lively and , 
entortaiiiiiii;. lie ha< alao his MrrioiM veiti, U fond 
of K.-iitliiicuL, whidi often oiU'ttiiees from ]»n»?< into 
simple but linrniauiocu ver^e. '1 iie \oi\^ series of 
T<»lniiK*s to which hi:i waiKlvrin^ Itarc extended, 
furni:»bci in tliis a |m>of of their popular aecepta* 
tion. 

HUGH BWnnOS IXOAXiL 
IlroH SwiNTox Leg A KB, one of tlie ablest and 
ni(>»t accomplished scholarf tlio cf>untry has pro- 
duced, was bom In Cluirleston, South Carolina, 
Junaary %, 1797. As hit name, in couuezion 
wiih the place of his natiTity, imi)orts he was of 
Ilu^ticnot ancestry. On his mother*s Fide, from 
whom he derived the name of Swinton, he was 
of Scotch descent. Bis father dying leil him en- 
tirely dci>endent, at an early a^re, ui»on his mother, 
a lady everyway qoalitied for tJie di>charge of her 
dutie.4. In' his' fourth year it was deemed neoes- 
Fary to inoculate the child with the smaU-]Jox. 
The virus acted with nnusiud itower upon the sy*- 
tein, and final! ▼ ooncentratoa its force in large 
sores on the elbows and knees. He was thus 
compelled to lie on his back for some three 
monthn, and was reduced from a hearty state of 
health to a mere skeleton, being ciirrieil about on 
a pillow in his motlicr^s arms. The tumors were 
finally healed, but prodnccd a la<%ting etfect on his 
growth, 80 that for eiglit or nine years ho made 
scarcely any perceptible advance in stature. After 
tliat period he suddenly shot np, but the growth 
was almost entii^y in the upper part of the body, 
leaving him with' limbs of dwarfed pn>nortions. 
The defects of his body, however, contributed in 
some measure to the development of his mind, hy 
forcing him to seek employment and pleasure in 
intellcctnal rathdr than athletic exercises. 

His education commenced at an early age, for 
he learnt to read while carried abont, as we have 
rebited. In his mothcr^s anna. He was sent to 
school before his sixth year, and passing through 
tlie handbi of sncoessiva teachers — many of whom, 
tliemsdves persons of distinguished abilities, ex- 
pressed prognostications of his fntnre eminence — 
entered the then recently established University 
of Sonth Osrolhia at Ooinmbia in his fourteenth 
year. His fayorito studies during his collegiate 
career were tlie classics and philosophy. The other 
departments of the course were, however, not ne^ 
leeted, as he waa grodnatcd at the head of his clan. 
He then commeMed the stndy of tho law under 
the eharge of one of his former teachers, llr. 
llitchell Xiog^* who had in the meautime become 



a lea<fing practitioner of Chaiie ff ito n . After three 
years of ailigent preporatioii he was <"i orriyiag 
at the age of twenty-one, foDy qnalified for ad- 
mission to the bar, but instead of pcvsentiBg faira- 
H:M for examination he delcnnin^ to nuniie bia 
lcg:d studies at the Enropeaa UniyersitiesL 

lu May, 1818, ho sailed from Gharieston to Bor- 
deaux, and at onee -proceeded to Paris, where he 
rvimiincd several months. His nroyions study of 
many of the modem languages had qualified bisa 
to appear with advantage in continental society, 
but tlie chief portion of his time was devoted to 
the stndy of the bw and of the languages, with 
which he had not as yet become thoron^dy ooop' 
yersant. 

Fnwn Paris he removed to Edinbur^ niatead 
of, a« he originally proposed, Gottingen. On his 
arrival he entered the classes of ciyif law, natural 
philo^phy, and mathematics ^ the Uniyer^ity, 
which were in the charge of Irving, Flayfiiir, ond 
Murray. . He also attended the private dassoif the 
Professor of Chemi:4ry. Dr. Murray. His ciuef 
attention was given to the law, but the testimony 
of his a«<4ociate, Mr. Preston, proyes him to hava 
been a hanl student in the other departments as 
wdL " He gave three hours a day to Plaj^kir, 
Leslie, and Murray, in the lecture-room. From 
eight to ten were devoted to Ileineccius, Gioaoiua» 
and Tenasson ; ude by side with whom lay npoQ 
his table, Dante and Tasso, GoicGiardini, Davila, 
and MocbiavcUL To this moss of labor he ad- 
dressed himself with a ^niet diligence, somethnea 
animated into a sort of mtdleetnal Joy. On oma 
occasion he found himself at breanast, Sunday 
morning, on the same seat wlicre he had break- 
£9isted the day before--iiot haying quitted it 
meantime.** 

At the eondnsioa of his course in Edinbnig^ 
he passed a year in trayeDiiig in SooUand, En^ 
land, France, Bel^pum, the Ifliiiie, and Switaer- 
knd, returning to Ghoileatim by way of New 
York and Washington. Hia first attention on Ida 
return home was given to the afiairs of his mo- 
therms plantation on John^s Island near Chaikstoii. 
which had suffered for wont of eflSciency in tta 
management. He was dected from this district 
in the autumn after his arrival, a member of tisa 
Lower House of the General Assembly of tha 
State for a term of two vears, lW>ra 1820 to 1882. 
At the dose of this period he became, in conae- 
qnence of the requirements of his p ro fes s ion, a r»- 
Bident of Charleston, where the mother and aon, 
being unwilling to Im separated, the remaindsrcr 
the family soon foUowed him. 

His extensiye emdtliQD seems, as is i 
the case, to have acted nnfoyoraUy to hisi 
Clients supposed him more at home in the stn^ 
than the court-room. ^Sb,** said he, in answw 
to a query addressed to him at that time, *^ do yon 
ask bow I get akmgff Do yon inquire what m^ 
trade brings me inff I will tdl yoo» I havn n 
variety of caMos, and, by the bounty of ProTl- 
dence, sometimes get a fee; but in genersL siij, I 
practise npon the old Bonum plan; and,]ikaCI- 
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oero^s, my clients pay me what they like— that 
is, often, nothing at aU." 

In 1824 he was again elected a member of the 
state Icgisluture, where he remained until chosen 
by it Attorney-General of the state. During the 
stormy iIiscu:i!$ions of this period ho was an advc- 
cate of the doctrine of states rights, but opposed 
to nullification. 

On the organization of the SouUiem Review in 
1827, he gave efiicicnt aid in the plan and prose- 
cution of the work, contributing on more than one 
occasion more than half the matter of a number. 
The increase of his professional practice, and his 
appointment finally as State Attoniey, compelled 
him, after a few years, to cear<e his contributioa^ 
and the Review, deprived of his powerful aid, was 
soon after discontinued. 

While State Attorney he was colled to argne a 
case before the Supreme Conrt at Washington. 
The ability he displayed attracted universal (^mi- 
ration, and led to his intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Ijvingston, then Secretary of State, whose 
eminence in the department of civil law rendered 
him competent to anpreciate the talents and learn- 
ing displayed by tiie pleader in the same field. 
The Secretary soon after tcndere<l Legar6 the ap- 
pointment of Cliarg6 d'AfiTaires at the Court of 
Brufr^els for the express purpose of enabling him 
to carry his study of tne civil law still ftxrther 
with a view to qualify himself fur ihb discos- 
sion of the qnestion, aa to what extent the incor- 
|K>ration «>f tlie s}'stem into that of the United 
States might be desirable. The afmointment was 
accepted, and Legar^ at once entered on its dntiea. 
These were slight, leaving him ample time for 
study, which he improved by a oonme of dvil hiw 
under Savigny. and the acqui^tion of the Dutch, 
German, and Roroalo hmgiuiges. He remained In 
his mission for fonr veans returning in the sum- 
mer of 1880 to New York, wliere he was met by 



the offer, earnestly pressed upon his acceptance, 
of a nomination for Congress. He was elected, 
and entered tlie House of Representatives at the 
commencement of tlie Van Buren administration. 
At the extra session in September he delivered 
a masterly speech in oppo^tion to the policy of 
the sub-treasury. His oi>inions were tliose of the 
minority in his state, and at the next election he 
was defeated. 

He returned with renewed ardor to his pro- 
fessional career, and distinguished himself grnitly 
in the conduct of several im|)ortant cases. Ue 
also entered warmly into the presidential contest 
of 1840, snd delivered eloquent speeches; at Rich- 
mond and New York. His article on Demos- 
thenes, for the Xew York Review, was written 
about the same time. 

In 1841 Legar6 was appointed, by Ifr. Tyler, 
Attorney-General of the United States. It was 
anoflice for which he was eminently qualified, and 
in which he eminently distinguished himself. 
After the withdrawal of Mr. Web^ter on tiie rati- 
fication of tlie Ashburton treaty, in the composi- 
tion of which, especially in the portion reganling 
the right of search, Mr. Legare liad rendered inw 
portant service, he discharged for some time the 
duties of the Department of State. 

In Jannnry, 1843, he sustained a severe do- 
mestic afHiction in the death of his motlier, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. Tliey were 
soon, however, to be united in death ns tliey had 
been in life. In the following June the President 
and cabinet vi^iited Boston to take pait in the ce- 
remonies attending the complctiun of the Bunker 
llill Monument Mr. Legari.* was ifeized, on his 
arrival in Boston, with a dis< ase of tlie boweb 
which had, during the previous autumn, pnxluced 
such extreme sullering as to cause the declaration 
to his sister, tliat if it pleased God he would ra- 
ther die than live in such torment. He was una- 
ble to take part in the celebration of the following 
day, Saturday, and on Sunday yielded to the sdi- 
citations of his friend, Professor George Ticknor, 
and was removed to his residence in Park street, 
where he died on the morning of the twentieth of 
the same month. 

His writings were collected by his sister and 
publi>lied at Charleston in 1846, with a memoir.* 
1 hey form two large octavo volumes, and contain 
his journals during his diplomatic residenoe abroad, 
filled with lively details of conrt gossip, his stn- 
dies and observations, public and private corres- 
pondence, speeches and articles for the New 
York and Southern Reviews. These articles are 
for the most part on classical or legal sul^jects, the 
remainder being devoted, witii few exceptions, to 
autiion of the day. Tliey dispUy thoroush eru- 
dition, and are admirable as mo<lels of near^ 
sdiolardbip and finished compoution. 

ClUBACTBUtnCS OT U»BO BTBOR.t 

Lord Byron*s life was not a literary, or eloistersd 
and Mholastio life. He had lived generally la the 

• Wrltlnm of Bach Bwlnton Letar^, taU Attoney-OMMid, 
AetlfiffU^reUrr of BUt« of t)M l*nUe4 BlttM; eoiMifttlnff cTa 
Diary of Bniweii, and JonriuU otiha KMm ; extnetofton bli 
PrlTat«and • l|»1oinatleCorr»iipondriieo;OnitloMMide|Mc>ch- 
M, and Oontrtlmttana to tba Nvw York and 8cMitli«ff|i Kavtewt; 
Prafiin>d by a M«iiMilr of hU Life. Kdltod bj Ua BMar. 
Cbarl«#ton, B. C : lIurrM 4 JatiM*. INC 

t Prtmn Ml artlola mi Mvora'S Ltf« of B/raa la tba iMtbaim 
K«viaw. 
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world. «nd alvftri And entirely /or t)M world. Hi* > 
•wia/ nf*M»tB H ftipit mrhf, which ha* Wen pcTdi<-ate«l j 
of tlu- whole tum-ful tribe, WM oiilj in a <]UK)ified 
•eu»e a chamct4^ri4titf of hia If he eotii^lit •rclu«:<m, 
it wai not for the retired lei«urc or the tweet aiid 
innocent trnnquiilitv of a country life Hit retre^iU 
were rather like tfiat of Til^nut at Cap r e g t he 
chxMDV M»lit'i«le of nu^uthropy and remor»e, hi<linff 
it« dr^pnir in d«rkne<e, or »4.'«kii;g to stultify ana 
drown it in vice anil debauchery. But, even when 
he Hod from the f^it^ht of men. it wu only that ha * 
nii^'it \>** «oii'^!it after the more, and. In the depth of i 
hii hi«li:i|? plaoe«. a* wm long tgo reuiarked of Ti« | 
liioii of Athens, li«* c<Mt1«] not live withotit vomitinff 
f<irth the gall of his bi> t or ncM» and tending abroad 
m'^»t eluborate cur»o« in go<»l rcr&e to be admired 
of the very wrctche* whom he afTccted to despite. 
Ue lived in tlie world, and for the world— nor it it 
often that a career *o brief affordt to biography to 
much imprc^^ive incident, or thnt the folly of an on- 
di^'iplined and reoLU-M spirit hot assumed tuch a 
motley wear, and played off, before God and man, 
io many extravagant and fantastical antica. 

On the other hand, tlierc wat, ainid-^t all itt irra- 
gularitiea, something strangely interesting, tome- 
thing. occn»ionally, even graud and im}>o»iiig in Lord 
Byron's character and mode of life. Uis whole be- 
ing was, indeed, to a remarkable dci^ee, extraordi- 
nary, fanciful, and fancinating. All that drew upon 
him the cj-o* of men, m'hether for good or evil— -hia 
pa^sion^ a'ld his ge-.iius, his enthusiasm and his woe, 
nit triumphs and hit downfull^^pnng from the 
aiino fiour(*e, a feverish tem|K'rament, a burning, dit- 
tetnpercil, insatiable imagination ; and these, in their 
turn, acte 1 mu:»t powerfully up<^n tlie imagination 
and the i^ensibility of others. VVe well remember a 
time — it it not more tliati two lustre) a;;«»— when 
we could never think of him oun-clres but at an 
ideal being — a ereature, to use his own m'ordt, " of 
loneliness and ray^tery'* — ^moving about tlie earth 
like a troubled tpirit, and ere i when in the midst 
of me:i, not of them. The enchanter's robe which 
he wore seemed to disguise his person, and like an- 
other lamoua sorcerer and tentniliit — 

bebarM 
Ills dazzllDf ftpells Into the fpitner tlr, 
or power to cb4-al ih« eyt with bhir Ulatloa 
And give U CJst |ircseaim«Dl«. 

It hat often occurred to ui, at we hare teen Sir Wal- 
ter Scott diligently hobbling op to hit daily tatk in 
the Parliament Uouse at Edinburgh, and ttill more 
when we have gazed upon him for hours teated down 
at hit clerk'a desk, with a eoantcnance of most d^ 
mure and business-like formality, to contrast him, in 
that situation, with the only man, who had not been, 
at the time, totally overshadowed and eclipsed by 
hit gcniua^ It was, indeed, a wonderful oontroat! 
Never did two tuch men— competitort in the high- 
est walks of creative imagination and deep natliot— 
present tuch a ttrange autithesit of moral cuaracter, 
and domestic habits and pursuitt, at Walter Scott at 
home, and Lord Byron abroad. It was the differ^ 
ence between prose and poetry — ^between the dull- 
est realities of existence and an incoherent* though 
powerful and agitating romance — between a falcon 
trained to the utcs of a domettie bird, and, instead 
of ** towering in her pride of place," brought to stoop 
at the smallest quarry, ana to wait upon a rode 
aporttman*M bidding like a menial senrant— and some 
iarago, untamed eagle, wlio, after straggling with 
the bars of his cage, until his breast wnt bare and 
bleeding witli the agony, had flung himself forth, 
onee more, upon the giile, and waa again ehasing 
before him the ** whole herd of timoroua and flock- 
ing birdt^" and making hk naUva Alps» tbioagh «U 



their solitvdM, ring to his 
Lord Byron*s pilgrimage 
lands etpeeiallT bia first— bei^tened thia cffeet oC 
his genius and of hit very peeubar UMide of exiitenea^ 
Madame de Stael aseriMs it to his good fortnae or 
the deep policy of Napoleon, that he had succeeded 
in associating hb name with aome of those objeTta 
which have, through all time, most stnmgly im- 
pressed the imaginations of men, with the PrramMla, 
the Alps, the Holy Land. ^ Byron had the saasa 
adTantace: Uis muse, like Horace's image of Oara^ 
mounted with him the steed and the gondola, the 
po5t^haite, and the packet-shipi His poems are, in 
a manner, the journals and eomraon-place hooka oC 
the wandering Childe. Thus, it is stated or hinted 
that a horrible incident, like that upon wbidi thm 
Giaour turns, had nearij^ taken plaea within Bvron'a 
own obserration while in the East. His sketches of 
the sublinie and beautiful ia nature seem to ba 
mere images, or, so to ezpreis it, shadows thrown 
down upon his pasca from the objects which ha 
visited, onljT colored and illumined with such feel- 
ings, reflections, and associations, as they naturallT 
awaken in contemplatiTe and aosceptible mi:ids. Hu 
cariy risit to Greece, and the heutMt cnthustasia 
with which he dwelt upon her loTcUnest eren *'m 
her age of woe**— 4ipon the ^orr which onee adorn- 
ed, and that whicn might stul await her— hara 
identified him with her name, in a manner whic^ 
subsequent events hare made quite renutfkahlsi 
Uis poetnr, when we read it orer again, aeenn to 
breathe of ** the tanctified phransy of prophecy and 
inspiration." He now appears to have been the 
herald of her resuscitation. The Toice of lamentar 
tion, m'hich he sent forth orer Christendom, waa an 
if it liad issued from all her cares, fraught with tha 
woe and the wrongs of ages, and the deep Tcngeanen 
which at length awoka— and not in Tain I In ex- 
pressing ourselrcs as we hare done upon thia sob- 
ject, it u to us a melanrholy reflection that our hHS> 
guage is iisr more suitable to what we Aave felt, thaa 
to what we now fed, i;i reference to tlie life and 
cliaracter of Lord Byron. Tlie last years of that 
life — the wanton, gross, and often duU and lecli&n 
ribaldrr of some of hit latest productions, broke thn 
spell wnich he had laid upon our souls ; and we are 
by no means sure tliat we have not since yielded 
too mtich to tlie disgust and aTersion which foliow 
disenchantment like ita shadow. 

DAYID J. ITOOSD 
Wab bom near ITCord'a Ferry, Booth Cnrdliiia, 
Jnnuaij, 1797, and waa educated at the CoUes* 
at Colambia, In that atate; where, among bis 
closd-matea and intimates, were the late Hn^ &, 
Legare and Professor H. J. Kott 

In 1818 Mr. M'Cord was admitted to the bw, 
and soon acquired a lai^ra practioe. Among hSm 
associates in the pn^ession were the late Chan- 
oellor Harper, the Hon. W. C. Preston, Professor 
Kutt, tlie lion. W. F. De Sanssore, Colonel Bland- 
ing. Colonel Gregg, and the Hon. A. P. Bntlsr, 
since of the United States Senate. In oonneslatt 
with lir, Nott, he pnblislied two volanies of Law 
Re|K>rts of South Carolina, known aa'Nott and 
M'Cord's Reports, and afterwards, nnassisted, Ibor 
Tolumea of Law ReporU and two of Chttossy 
Re|)ort4. In oonnexion with Colonel Bhm&ig^ 
he published also one Tolnme of the ** Sooth Os> 
roUna Law JoumsL'* 

In May, 1880, Mr. MXXxd waa sppointsd by 
the Governor to pnUish the ^Statntes st Lsns 
of South Csrolius;" s work whhdi had besii< 
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menced under the autboritr of the state, by his 
friend the late Dr. Thomas Cooper. Dr. Cooper'e 
death occurring before tlie completion or the 
fourth volume of the woii^ it was transferred to 
!Mr. ITCord, by whom it was completed. The 
work is in ten volumes octavo, including a gene- 
ral index. 
. Mr. M'Cord, in addition to these literary labors 
of the law, was a frequent writer of various perio- 
dicals, chiefly on subjects of the science of govern- 
ment and political economy. He was a writer 
for both series of the Soutlicm Review, under 
the editorship of Mr. Stephen Elliott and Mr. 
Simms.* In these articles he was an eloquent 
supporter of Southern institutions, and an earnest 
and able advocate of free trade. 

Mr. M*Cord was for several years a reprcsentap 
tave of the district of Richland in the Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina, and was Chiunnan of the 
Committee of Federal Rebtiona, an imix)rtant 
position at the time. To his exertions are princi- 
pally due the abolition of the late Court of Ap- 
peals (comiK>5ed of three judges), and the establish- 
ment of a sy&tem which, improved by subsequent 
suggestions of Mr. Pettigm, is now in force. Mr. 
M'Cord retired from the practice of the hiw in 
1836, and after 1840 occupied himself almo^t 
entirely as a cotton pkmter. 

He died after a brief ilhiesa, at his residence at 
Columbia, May 12, 1855. 

Tlie warm personal tribute to his memory in a 
notice of his merits at the bar and in society, ap- 
peared the following week in a newspaper at 
Columbia, from the. pen of his friend and former 
law associate, the Hon. TT. C. Preston. It is also 
a gonial account of the higher social and literary 
8octetj|r of Columbia — and, we may add, a happy 
reflection of tlie generous natnre and accomplish- 
ments of the writer. We present St entire from 
the South Carolinian of May 17. 

Mebsbs. Editors: In the annonncement of the 
death of Mr. M'Cord, in your paper of the 9th 
instant, ^ou intimate on expectation Utat some one 
will furnish o notice of the life and character of that 
gentleman. Pending the performance of this pious 
oflice by some friend capable of executing it fitly, 
let me cost a glove into his grave, and place a spng 
of cypress upon it Such a work iii tenderness I 
had fondlv hoped to have received at his hand, in- 
stead of being called upon out of the ordhiary 
eourae of nature to offer it at his tomb. 

Many will bring tributes of sorrow, of kindness 
and affection, and relieve a heaving bosom by utter- 
ing words of praise and eommendotion ; for in 
truth, during many years he has been tlie charm and 
delight of the sodety of Columbia, and of that so- 
ciety, too, when, in the estimation of all who knew 
it, it was the rarest aggregation iii elegant, intellee- 
tnal, and accomplislied people that have ever beoi 
found aMcmblea in our village. Thirty years since, 
amidst the cordial and nnostantntious eordiali^ 

• AnoBff his eenlTflmtloDS to th« KktIsw wen— PoUtlcd 
EMDcnny.'lJMiulketnraa. AprtU 1646; Mompbls ConT«>BttoD, 
October. i846; Llebor'sPoflllcsI Kthlc^ Oeloben IB4T; The 
Fedenl CoDstltuUoB, I^orsmber, \Wi\ IndasCrisI ExchMfSt^ 
July. 1>4»: NsTljnitlon Uwr ' 




Smith to sffipcted by Ut iMtltntloM, Jsnusnr, lUt; Whsi Is 
IUrsn4 sqiuil ItsclprncUy, Kor«mb«r, 16U; AiiMtktt lastt- 



whieh characterised it, at a dinner party, for ex- 
ample, at Jud^e De Saussure's, eight or ten of his 
fkvorite^ asr»ociiites wanted to do honor to some 
distiitffuished stj-anger — ^for such were never per- 
mittca to pass through the town without a tender 
of the hospitality of tliat venerable and elegant 
gentleman — whose prolonged life exhibited to an- 
other generation a pattern of old gentility, combined 
with a conscientious and effective performance of 
not only tlie smaller and more graccfnl duties of 
life, which he sweetened and adurned, but also of 
tliose graver and higher tasks whieh the confidence 
of his state imi>oscd u]ion his talents and learning. 
To his elegant board naturally came the best and 
worthiest of the hind. There was found, of eoual 
age with the judge, that very remarkable man. Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, replete with all sorts of knowledge, 
a livii.g encyclopseJia— " MuKum ille ei ierrit jaetm- 
iut H a//o"— -gotAl-tempercd, joyous, and of a kindly 
dii(]>osition. There was Judge liott, who brought into 
the social circle the keen, shrewd, and flashing intel- 
lect which distinguished him on the bench. There 
was Abram Blandinc, a man of affairs, very eminent 
in his profession of the law, and of most interesting 
conversation. There was Profe;»sor Robert Ilenry, 
with his elegant, accurate, and classical scholnr^ip. 
Tlicre were Judges Johnston nnd.IIarper, whom we 
all remember, and lament, and admire; 

lliese gentlemen and others were called, in the 
course of a moruinff walk of the Chancellor, to meet 
at dinner, it might be, Mr. Calhoun, or Captain Basil 
Ilnll, or Washington Irving, and amongst these woa 
sure to be found David J. M*Cord, with his genial 
vivacitv, his multi furious knowledge, and his inex- 
haustible store of lunusing and apposite anecdotes. 
He was the life and pervading snirit of the circle- 
in sliort, a universal favorite, lie was then in large 
practice at the bar, and publishing his Iteports as 
State Reporter. His frank and fine manners were 
rendered the more attractive by an uncommonly 
beautiful physiogn >my, which gave him the appeisr- 
anee of fffeat youth. 

M'Cord entered upon his profession in co-partner* 
sliip with Hemr Junius Nott ; and when a year or 
two subsequently this gentleman, following the bent 
of his inclination for literature, quitted the professioo, 
Mr. M*Cord formed a connexioo with W. GL Preston 
— thus introducing this gentleman, who had tlten 
but jufrt come to Columbia, into practice; The busi- 
ness of tlie oflice was extensive, and the connexion 
continued until their diverging paths of life led 
tliem awav from the profession. The aseoeiation 
was cordial and uninterrupted tlirougliout, whether 
professional or social ; and the latter did not cease until 
tlie grave closed ujron M'Cord. While in the law, bow- 
ever, although assiduously addicted to the study of 
it, his heart acknowledged a divided allef^ianee wifli 
literature ; which be seemed to compromise at lensth 
by addicting himself to cognate studies— of poUtMal 
economy, tlie jural sciences, and political etlilcSL 

When he left tlie bar, and retired from the more 
strenuous pumiita of life, he found occupation and 
delight in these fisvorite studies— stimulated and 
enhanced by the vigoroua co-operation and warm 
sympathjjT of his highly aocomulished wife, who not 
only participated In the taste for^ but shaiisd In the 
labors of, these studies— and amidst these congenial 
and participated pursoits the latter years of Us lift 
were passecL 

Ihrougfa life he had a passion for books; He 
loved them as friends— almost as ehlldreta. He waa 
always In the midst of them, and had one in his 
hand or In his pocket Ihe publication and editing 
of the Law Reports waa a genbl oeenpatlon fbr hla. 

When the compOatlon of oar statutes was ees* 
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AA^ by tht aUte to Dr. Cooper, thU gentlcnum, thcs 

feeling »t>ni« touch of age, found A hearty eo-laborcr 
in MVord — vho workod con mmort ; and* indeetl, 
irliat «itli Ilia lore for tbe vork and kia frien«li>hip 
for l>r. (^M1|t«>^, a Inrge |TOrtioo of the arhi«veniettt 
woa |»erf«>riiiod by bim ; and the laid volufoe — the 
Jhd'^A tliink — vaa ezcluMrelT Ai« ; thua fiirnUhiug 
at once a monument of hia willinj^neM to labor in a 
prniM* worthy work, nnd tbe kiudiiueia of bia tem> 
per to do a la\ or to a friend. 

lie was coiupicMioun for spirit, enndor, and frieod- 
»1ii|\ He was futtliful and true, fearleta and vi 



lioartctl; loved Irarning nnd pliilo^ojihj-— the leara- 
ini; which U coti«oti«nt with the bu«iiie«jiandboaoma 
of men-— the |>liih»v>phy which ia noi ** harvh and 
cmbbed. nt dull fo<»U tupitoM," but f^onial and dif- 
fu-ixe, nuiuiiit; orcr into and penufoting the affairi 
of life. At hia enrly life waa anii«l*t atruir'^Ie and 
bu<itle — the/MiMuiM atrrpUturtque of tbe public arena 
— -M hi* latter yeara were atnidat the reiwee of an 
ek-^uiit and lettered retirement, in bia well eoltiTat- 
ed hehU, and anion^«t hit booktw Hit last momenta 
W4-re »4*lac<.-d by the tonder asMduitic^ of hia congenial 
beliwnate. of hit children, and of bia old and long- 
familiar frienda 

It wat a aomewbat eoriooa coincidence, that tbo 
ditoa^ which tertninatcd hia existence, atniek bim 
in the Libmrj ofthe CoUoge, whither bia taatcaand 
habits lc«l bim babitaally. 

To this we may bore apprcvpriAtcly add an ac- 
knowkMl;;iiient of 'the fricn<lly Bor%*ioes of tbo late 
Colonel M'Cord to the prc^'iit work on American 
literature. We are indebted to bis pen for innch 
information of value relative to bis literary assso- 
ciatei« at Columbia, the affairs of tbe college of 
'which he was a trustee, and iinrticnloriy for a 
sketch of bis oonveniations with the late eminent 
Judge Cooper, with wliom ho was intimate — an 
interesting paper, which will be found in tlie ai>- 
pcndix to toe pretent volume. 

I^risA 8. irCoitn, tbe widow of Cok>nel 
U^Cord, a lady of strong natural irawera, who 
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Bna. Sbe ia tbe danshter of the eminent pefiti- 
cian, tlie Hon. Laagdon Cbereai* and was bom 
in South Carolina, in I>eceniber, 1810. In 1840 
i»be was married to Colonel David J. M*ConL Her 
winter reaideiioe is the plantation of Fort Mott, the 
scene of a heroic adventnre in tbe revolntioo- 
ary annals of tbe state, in whidi 31n. Mott made 
lM»self famoos by the Tolontary sacrifice of her 
projierty. 

Ibe literary prodoctions of Mrs. ITCoid are a 
volume of poems, J/y Drtam$^ published in V^A- 
kdclphia in 1848; SopkUnu ^ iks Prot^im 
Pidiry^ a translation from tlie French of Bastiat| 
issued by Putnam, New York, the same year; 
Oiiua Graeekm, printed at New York in 1851, 
and numerous contributions to the Southern 
Quarteriy Review, De Bow*s Review, and the 
Southern LaterarrMedeenger, firom 1849 to the 
pr^i^nt time.t These review papers^ written 
with spirit and energy, are cf a con<enraliTe 
character, with resources derived from the study 
of |K>litical economy, mainly treadng the ouestkn 
of southern slavery in refemice to the diversity 
of racers its comiiarison with the white laboring 
das^ with a rather sharp handling of tbe novd 
of Mrs. Stowe.{ Mrs. M'Cord has also discnased 
the woman^s rights movements of the day with 
punguncy ami ^od sense. In one of these arti- 
cles in reply to a proposition of the Westminster 
Review, that ''a reason must be given why any- 
thing hbould be permined to one person and m- 
tenlictcd to anoUier,'^ she exdiuuied, ^ A reason! 
— a reason why man cannot drink fire and breathe 

> The IToB. Langdoa CbeT«8» the veaentbla eaatcnpoiwy 



af the II«T«>lation, vai bora la Abb«Tllta» 8. C Septembi^ 
17, iTTik A IsvTpr bjr profetilom h« waa elact«a to rnmiata 
la ib« winter of ISlu-Il, and becaoM a nembar^gf tbe etio- 
brat«Ml - - 



WW laett,'* BS th« eoacUatora, Metsra GheTea^ C^f, 
LMiti<]e«. Calboao, aad Bibb, wars t«rnMd, wba earrica tka 
dt^lanuioa of war la 1>11 llto fpeecb on tbe "MfrcbtafS* 
Bonds** la December, 1811, wm Jiwtlj cbaraetcriaod hf Mr. 
Claj, tticn Speaker of tbe Hoosa, as **« tpleadld exblbltloa aT 
eloqncnco.** Ills spoecboa oa tbo Loan aisd Kavy BRb la tka 
bcrlnnlnc of 1812, indoed btm mneb disttaetloa. Mr. Cbevas 
was alwsyr ofipoted u» tbo restrtctlTa tyttam. Ha taeattJaa 
Mr. Clay as Sptakor of tbo Hoaae, and dorlna tab toawa af 
tbat offle- (whirh was till ba left OlMifiosa, decHnl^ ara- 
•Icetlon la March. 1S19), aot atla^ deetsloa of bit wateoar 
rererscd bj tlut bodj. Oa loaTtag Conmtt, Mr. Cbovoa was 
ebosen ooo of tbo Suportor Jadgm of tbo Coarta of Law nt 
Souib Carolina, and la 1^9 booaino Praaidoat af tba Baak aT 
tbo United StAtet at Pblladelpbia. tba aOdia of wUeh ba 
mana^red wttb gruat abilltj at aa taoaportaot crMt of Itn b bHi i J. 
He held tbls ardoona offloa for thiac yeaia, aad anatlaacd la 
rrside for aoma Umo fartbor la PonatjItaBK vhaa ba «^ 
tarood to Soatb Carollnik 

At a literary mao, Mr. CboTta la knawa by bit ap M e h aa te 
Conjrreas, at well at br dlrortoeeatlonal napoia; amoof otb — 
bb essays on tbo »u^eet of tbo Baak, publblwd witb tba 



haa enltivated with anooeaa both poelrj and phi- 
loMiphy, ii % roaideut of OdombMi Soiith Oaio- 



aatara of ** Bay,** whicli attraecod raaob attantloa. At a I 

period, bb ** occasional rarlcwti*' opputlng nalUaoatloaaad ■<• 
▼oeatlns a Boathcra Confederacy, at a cbocb npon tba adms^ 
Ing morement of tba noa-obTo-boidlag ttatra; bb bUor mm. 
tbe tamo subject to tbo paopb of Colambb la isao; bb letter 
to tbo people of Pendletoe : bb k>ttorta tba *Chartattaa M«r> 
enry** on Suathcrn Wronct la 18U: bb tpaeeb attba Naab- 
Tlllo CoaTontlon, aad otber latteta» tbow bk ae eott aa n ad ^«^ 
Utioa of power« rigor, aad aloqaeaea. 
t Tbe ptpoia la tba SmfOhirm '^— 
tiee and Fratcnilty,** "'- *'*'* 
bor,lS4»: **DiTmU; 

BbTory," April, l»l. . _ 

do tbey dl0br.** Jnly. 1861; Eaftaaebtai 



April i6M: " Uaolo TdDi*a dabia,** Ji 
tba Blava Tiado,** Janaanr, 1851 
" da,** May, IMS;** Woman 
BritbbPUlaatbropy and 



KTO Mania,' 
1888; 

i8aa 

wblcb 



iaanr,l»l lB/»tJ 
i;«*Woiiianaa4bar 



:,«QHraw«m 
'a M*Hm^ ** Tf*- 



tba 
ApeU,180a 



DoC beain at boma,' 

^Hcb Ton** ■MTaaa 

. AUttortatbaDeebeat aTBatberlHidflraaia 
ar Buath OnoHaa. Jalyaai8BBk'*MblbbedlB tba ^ 
tea Maiaaiy," aat lafrMad la tar -" — '*- 



) Tbo ** Uaeb Tarn** naroBMnt aba aalbd focfli ftan. 
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water! A scientific answer about hydrogen and 
oxygen will not answer the purpose. Thetfe are 
facts, not reasons. Why ? Why ? Why is any- 
thing on God's earth wliat it is? Can Miss Mar* 
tincau tell? We cannot God has made it so, 
and reason, in^tinct, and experience, teach us 
its uses. Woman, Nature teaches you yours." 
Again she writes in reference to the demand for 
opportunities : " Even at her own fireside, may 
woman find duties enough, cares enough, troubles 
enougl^ thought enough, wisdom enough, to fit a 
martyr for the stake, a philosopher for life, or a 
saint for heaven." 

Mrs*. M'Cord herself illustrates her views of 
female life by her own daily example. She con- 
ducts the hospital on her own large plantation, 
attemlsto the personal wants of the negroes, and 
on one occasion perfectly set a fracture of a 
broken arm. Thoroughly accomplished in the 
modem languages of Europe, she employs her 
leisure in the education of her children. 

The poetry of Mrs. M'Cord is simply and 
clearly uttered, and is the expression of a healthy 
natiire. Her tragedy of Caius Gracchus, a dra- 
matic poem for the closet, is balanced in its philo- 
sophy and argument, Cornelia wisely tempering 
the democratic fervor of her son. Many sound, 
pithy aphorisms of conduct may be extracted 
from this piece ; all expressed vnih purity and 
precision. The character of Cornelia is wdl 
sustained. 



It floated by, on the passing breeze. 

The voice of years: 
It breathed o*er ocean, it wandered through earlli, 
It spoke of the tune when words had birUi, 
When the spirit of God moved over the sea^ 
When earth was only a thing— to bci 
And it sighed, as it passed on that passing breeze, 
The voice of years. 

Prooi ocean it eame on a murmuring wave^ 

The voice of years : 
And it spoke of the time ere tlie birth of light; 
When earth was hushed, 'neath the ocean's mighty 
And the waters rolled, and the dashins roar, 
Of the angered surge owned not yet the power, 
Which whiipers in tliat murmuring wave 
The voice 6t yeara 

From earth it eame, from her inmost deep^ 

The voice of years: 
It murmured forth with the bubbling stream. 
It came like tlie sound of a loiig-past dream— 
And it spoke of the hour era Time had birth. 
When living tliinff moved not yet on earth. 
And, solemnly sad, it rose from the deep^ 
The voice of yeara 

ftcm heaven it eame, on a beam of light, 

The voioeof years: 
And it snoke of a God who reisned alone^ 
Who waked tlie stars, who Ht Uie Sua. 
As it fflaneed o*er mountain, and river, and wood. 
It spoke of the good and the wonderAil God ; 
And it whispered tojraraise that God of light, 
The ToieeAf yearsi 

It howled in the atonn as it threatening piMsod, 

The Toioe of years: 
And It spoke of ruin, and fiereest might ; 
Of angry fleuds, and of things of ninttt 
But n^^ as oP«r tha Earth it stfo£^ 



I knelt and I prayed to the merciful God, 
And mcthooght it less ax>grily howled as it psnsfd. 
The voice of years. 

And it eame from yon mos»-grown ruin gray. 

The voice of years : 
And it spoke of myseli^ and the years which were 

gone, 
Of holies which were bliglited, and joys which were 

nown; 
Of the wreck of so mocfa that was bright and was 

fair; 
And it made me sad, an«l I wept to hear. 
As it came from yon moaS'^rom'n ruin gray. 
The voice of yearSb 

And it rose from the grmre, with the song of death. 

The voice of vears: 
And I shuddered to hear the tale it told. 
Of blighted youth, and hearts grown cold ; 
And anguish and sorrow which crept to the grave. 
To hide from the spoiler the wound which he gave; 
And sadly it rose &om that home of death. 

The voice of years. 
But again it passed on the ^lassing breeze, 

The voice of years: 
And it spoke of a God, who watched us here^ 
Who heard the sigh, and who saw. the tear ; 
And it spoke of mercy, and not of wo ; 
There was love and hope in its whisiK^ring low i 
And I listened to eatch, on that passing br^se. 

The voice of yeara 

And it spoke of a pain which might not last. 

That voice of years : 
And it taught me to thiiik, that the God who gave 
Tlie breath of life, could wake from the grave; 
And it taught me to see tliat this beautiful earUi, 
Was not only made to give sorrow birth ; 
And it whispered, that mercy must reign at last^ 

That voice of years. 
And strangely methought, as it floated by. 

That voice of years 
Seemed fraught with a tone from some higher sphere^ 
It whiBpered around me. that God was near; 
He spoxe from the sonbeam; He spoke from the 

wave ; 
He spoke from the ruin; He spoke from the grave; 
Twas the voice of God, as it flo.nted by. 

That voice of yeara 



[Actio. Seenel.] 



Wolves breed not lambe, nor ean the lioness 
Rear fawns among her litter. You but ehida 
The spirit, mother, which is bom from you. 

Curb it, my son ; and watch agunst arobitioiit 
Half demon and half god, she oft misleads 
With the bold iaee of virtue; I know well 
The breath of discontent is loud in Rome ; 
And a hoarse mutmnring venseance soKnilders thera 
Against the tyrannous rale which, iron shod. 
Doth trample oat man's life; The erisb eomca. 
But oh I beware my son, how yon shsjl foi«e it 



Kay, let it eone, that dreaded di^ of < 
When by the audit of his eruel wrongs 
Heaped by the rich oppressor on the crowd 
Of stru^iiog rietiois, he must stand eondemaad 



The 



ean sleep »o long 



To vomit forth tha ill-goi sains which gorga 
Ta know man's Hf fcts^ mad fori 



luzory 
world 



Reason wakai 



HEKBT JUKIDS KOTC 



S5S 



By rm^n M, »t>4 p«i««ful wi^'lom nviMd, 
All pn»«r«» is for g.»*d. Bat Ui« <l*«p ««• 
Of bl«**«ii- ir iinlion* follow* ta ih« track 
l)f niA I iniil»ilioii. which doth cheat it*«lf 
To fiii«l tk clory in iU lini of iwl« ; 
AVhu'li i»>l»»'K |»ri\iilc iU on publie wrong, 
IWneath llir iC»rb of pntriotiiou Wil«« 
lU laigcmaweJ cr»»iiig*; ainl would tlioiight 

t>l(iii(:(a 
To rvorv cll•n!»^ howcTar riot wait*. 
With feii«i ii»t»-»tin#, by ma«l upnmr driven* 
A II. I r<*«l-vv»'«l lunrdor, to rrj»roach the deed. 
IX'ttth iu i'u dircat foruu dolh wait oo tuch. 



iinn lire* to die, and there** no b<»tter way 

To let the ^hnckled »i>irit find iU fivodoin 

Than in a Rlorioiu cuinUat 'f^ninftt o^>i>rc**ion, 

1 wuukd uut grudge the breach UmI la the ctmggleL 



Nor I, when doty ealU I a-n eontent, 
Mav but my !»om prove worthy of the erifti«; 
Not fhii liking from the trial, nor yet leaping 
hoyoi.a the iiiarketl outline of licensed right; 
Cu'.\>ii>(; his fiosMons to his duty** rule; 
Giviiitt his country all.— life, fortune, feme. 
And only ohitrhini? back, with ini»er*s eare, 
Ui> all unuiiuod honor. But take heed! 
The world doth t^-t it-clf on stilts, to wear 
The countciittiK-e of ik>me higher, btttor thing. 
Tis well to boek this wisely; but with hasta 
Grasping too hiph, like child beyond iU reach 
It trijjs in the a^i4ring. and thus fall* 
To lowlier Cf>n.lition. Ra»hne« dragt 
Ucniorse and darkest evil in her train. 
Pause, ere the erv of suffering pleads to HeaTcn 
A*»aiii»t tliis fearful mockery o^ right; 
This license wild, which MnoUiers liberty 
Willie feigning to embrace it 



Hionght fantaitie 
Doth drapery evil thus with unsketched ills. 
Ko hoftrt-?icij maid nor dream-struck boy am I 
To scare myself with these. There's that in •" 
Doth long to rise by nature. Ever he 
Conchiug in lethargy, doth wrong himaelt 



Most true and more. I reverence hnman mind ; 

And with a mingled love and pride I kneel 

To nature** inborn majesty in maiu 

But as I reverence, therefore would I lend 

My feeble aid, this mighty power to lead 

To its true aim and end. Most often 'tis 

When crowds do wander wide of rights and fiiQ 

To foul misuse of highest purposes. 

The madness of their leader* drags them on. 

1 would not check aspiring, justly poised ; 

But rather bid yoa ** on**— where bght is clear 

And your track plainly markc<l I soom the dang 

Of •* greedy populace* and " dirty crowd," 

Nor slander thus the nature whion I bear. 

Men in the aggregate not therefore eeasa 

Still to be men ; and where untaught they fidl, 

It h a noble doty, to awaka 

Tha heaH of truth, that slumbers In tham itOL 

It Is a glorious sight to rouse tha soul. 

The reasoning heaH that la a nntian slaapal 

And Wisdom Is a laggard at har task 

When but In closet speeuUtlons toiling 

She doth forget to share her thought abraad 

And make naakiad bsr habv 



W Aa tha ann of tha Hon. Abrain ^4J^t {•J^^ 
gnished judfe-o of the South Garohna Bench), and 
was U^ri oil tho bonlew of Pacolet nvcr, Umott 
Distrii^ South Carolina, Koverobcr 4th. \7V[. 
At a very eariy ago ha ahowad grwt fondness far 
poetry and M wmga, reciting endksa c^lectMoa 
of venic^ hyrana, and oonFshocking catches. In 
180C bi!i father winovad to Columbia, where, at 
the "South Carolina College," yonng Kott was 
e^lucated. While at oollogo he was by no means 
du-iinpuishod for attentioii to tho re-njar ocrarse 
of ^tuaie^ yet few boya of hU dass liad f higiMT 
reputation for taUsnU or acquirements. Uf J^ 
much and never forgot anything. In 1818 he 
came to the Bar in Colombia, where he fi«M»*|^ 
cmiredahighsundingandapxxlprwrlioe. ThM 
was in competition with a Bar distingnished for 
many years for its aWUty and J«^;g- ^^* 
engaged in the practice of the hiw Mr. Nott, in 
C4injiinction with his intimate fncndD. J. M Cord, 
pnbli-^hed two volumes of Law Repoite. 

In 1821 preferring the pursmU of hteratnre to 
the kw, Mr. Xott Abandoned his profesaon and 
t.K>lc up his abode in France and Holland, the hetr 
ter to p^^^^Ie his stodies. Before hia return, the 
proft-^orsliip of BeDes Lettres was establi^ m 
the College of South Card&na, and he was elected, 
while still absent in Eorope, to fill this position. 
On his return, about January, 1824, he com- 
inenccd the fulfihnentof its dnties. HiscxtensiTe 
reading, wondcrfid manorr, and fecUity of quota- 
tion, uuited with a sprightly mind, ready wit» and 
amiable temper, rendered Wm an esoeedingly 
popular lecturer. .,*,«- ^ v 

A few rears before hia death Mr. Kott jwh- 
lislied in 1834 two volumes of tales ca^AoMf- 
lettet of a TratelUr; or, OddM mnd E^dB fnm 
theKMp9ael'o/n^ma$SingulaHty,j0uriu:umam 

Printer, The3e are taken from life (many of the 
ineidento being at the time well known about Co- 
lumbia), and exhibit in a style of much humor, 
the happy fiMsulty posaeiised by Mr. Kott of cat^ 
ing every odd trait of character that presented 
itSlf. ThU peculiarity, with his various acquire- 
ments and accomplishments, rendered 1dm a moat 
agreeable companion. , ^ . , • 

Prof. Nottwas a good Greek and Latin scholar, 
as well as master of aevend modem tog^w. 
While in HoUand he met Prof. Gaiaford of CWMd, 
for whom he contracted a higli esteem, which 
was we presume mutoaL ^ * « « _^ 

Mr. Nott wrote eeveral articles for the " Bovtli- 
cm Quarterly," rf which we are enabled to men- 
tion the following:— Life of WyttenWh, Ifcy, 
1828; Dfe of Erasmus, Febnuunr, 1829; M 
Louis Courier, Febniaiy, 1880; Woojrydi's Life 

of Judge JefiWsy, August, 18«1 5 ^^^^Tf^ 
February, 1882. These with a MS. novid (a jdI- 
rate stery founded upon Ustorioal events in the 
history of South Carolina) left at his desi^and 
which has never been published, are all that we 
have of his litenxr prodnctioaa. 

Mr. Nott and fas wife were ket Sn the ^w^ 
of the unfortunate steamer "The Home'* off the 
coast of North CaroUna 18th Oct. 1887, lea^ 
an only daughter, now Mrs. W. MeKen^ PfcrtMr 
ofStAiidrewa,aa We hare been told by^j- 
witnesiea of the hnM tragedy of the wmkte 
which he pviahed, that Mr, Kotl ml^ —^ 
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have saTe<1 himself, but, irith generous devotion 
refusing to separate from his wife, he perished 
with lier. No one in the community in which he 
dwelt was ever more beloved, and none could 
have been more deeply regretted. 

As a specimen of his writing we extract the 
chanicter of Mr. Ilnnt^ from the story of Thomas 
Singularity.* 

Tliough in nil cases a prudent, gain-«aving kind of 
a^ intto, Mr. IIuiit*B bowels for once yearned with 
pity, and he pleaded with his spouse that^ inasmuch 
ns their morriage-bed was barren, they should at 
least give the little unfortunate a domicil till they 
could make due perquisition about it Tliis request 
was proposed in a singularly bland tone, bat with 
that peculiar propriety and force of emphasis he was 
wont to use when he might not be ffnin!>aid. 

From day to day tlie foundling mercased in the 
affection of his protector, to whom, strange as it may 
seem, he exhibited a prodigious hkeuess. This was 
enough, in the present generation, to excite the eur^ 
miscs and ffibcs of wicked fancies and slanderous 
tongues, although it was well known that Zvphaniah 
eame from the land of steady habits, and was tlien 
a burning and a shining light of orthodox faith. 
True it was^ that " in life's merry mom" he had cut 
hb gambols as wildly os an ass*s colt, but he had 
long ago eschewed hisyoutliful follies, and especially 
since entering the holy bands of wedlock, had been 
of staid, I had almost said of saintly, demeanor. 
He was regular every Sunday, or, as he always 
termed it^ Sabbath, in attending morning and eve> 
niiig service, at the latter of which, of a verity, he 
generally took a comfortable snooze ;-*belonged to 
tlje Tract Society, Missionary Society, Peace Society, 
Temperance Society, Abolition Society, and tlie So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Psahnody, whereof he 
led the bass. But as the bard of Avon has said or 
sai:g, '* Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
tliou shidt not escape calumny** — r.iiions young men 
that prowled about when honest people should be at 
home abed and asleep. Intimated, in what might be 
called Irish hints, that they had espied the worthy 
Mr. Hunt at irregular places and at irregular houn. 
The censorious, too, had expressed their suspicions 
that as his helpmate was a good ten years older than 
himself, and had brought a substantial dowry, hu 
match had proceeded more fnnn a love of filthy 
lucre than from that etheriul flame which warmed 
the bosom of chivalry or inspir<hl the lay of the 
troubadour. The perfect " counterfeit presentment* 
tliat the foundling exhibited to the honest man, was 
a constant theme with those who wished to bring 
him to shame, and was eventually whispered by 
some kind friend into the ears of his spouse. Now 
although she had a "pretty considerable** belief in 
Zephaniah's marital faith and seraphic piety, still H 
must be eonfessed that she was bnt a woman, and 
tlie monster, whom poets portray as green-eyed, 
communicated a beryl tinge to the eat-like visual 
ray of ^Irsi Hunt, tliat ranidly assumed the de«>est 
hue of the emerald. She boldly upbraided her Jins- 
band for contaminating the sanctuary of married 
life with the unholy fruiU ci his wayward propen* 
sities, and required that the bantling shonld forth- 
with be sent a-paeking, as one roof could no longer 
cover both of them. Mr. Hnnt, after expresttng 
some astonishment at this outrageous and nnmerited 
atUek, replied with marvellons mildness and eoropo- 
sure that, as for turning oot of doon a helpless In- 
fisntL east, as it were, by Providence wider his pro- 
teetion, he eonld not and would not do it; but thai 

• KefTrilsitos sT a AifsHsr, L I, 



as for her staying under the same roof he, as a Chris- 
tian, did not think liiniself authorized to employ any 
conipulrion over one he had ever considered hia 
canal, and that therefore she wss at liberty to go, 
when and where to her seemed meet Upon this 
she burst into a flood of tears, culling him a cruel, 
perjured man, with many other such endearing epi- 
thcts, accompanied by loud screams and violent kicks. 
As I have oefore notice<l, he was a man of won- 
drously composed temperament, and not liking scenes 
of tliis kind, he slipped off easily into the shop, 
where he drank a pint of Philadelphia beer, quali- 
fied with a ^ill of Jsew Enplaiid nun, then putting 
a quid of pigtail tobacco in his mouth, he bid his 
clerk to keep a tight eye on the shop, and walked 
off to attend a meeting of the Magdalen Society. 
Meanwhile the afflicted fair one, stealthily opening 
an eye, perceived tliutshe was alone; and foreseeing 
tliat nothing was to be gained by a further contest, 
got up, wir^ off her teors with the corner of her 
apron, and made up her mind to remain rather by 
her own cosy fireside, tlian to run the risk of goinff 
f\irther and faring worse. Yet for a long tract of 
time she continued in the dumps, and poured forth 
her sorrows to the neighboring gossips, by all of 
whom her lord and master was vili]>cnded as a bar- 
barous husband and most salacious old heathen. 
He perhaps thinking, according to the proverb, that 
the least said is soonest mended, held *' the noiselesa 
tenor of his way," with as much composure as a 
veteran porker amid the impotent attacks of a nest 
of hornets, until, persuaded by his sober carriage, 
one half of his enemies bo^aii to doubt, and the 
other, turning fairly round, declared his wife a jea- 
lous, wcnk-minded \)ody, and him an injured saints 

BTEPHEN OLOr, 
The Prc'ddcnt of the Weelevan University, waa 
bom in Leicester, Vermont, ^fnrch 2, 1797, of a 
family which first settled in Rhode Island in 1678. 
His father, Henry Olin, who attained the dignity 
of judge of tlie Supreme Court in Vermont, waa 
n man of force of character and of genuine hn- 
mor. He directed his son^s edncation, and inspired 
it with his own vigorous example. At seventeen 
Stephen taught a village school, then entered a 
lawyer's oflice at Midilleburv, from whibh he 
transferred himself to the College at that place, 
where ho completed his course in 1820. In his 
twcnty-fonrth year, while engaged as a teacher in 
a newly founded seminary in South Carolina, ho 
became a Methodist preacher. In 1826 be be- 

eamo Professor of Belles Lettrcs in Franklin Col- 
lege at Athena in Georgia, and in 1688 President 
of a Methodist institution, tlio Randolph Maoon 
College in Virginia, in which he nndertook the 
departments of Mental and Moral Scienoe, Belles 
I^ttrea, and Political Philosophy. In 1887, driven 
thither by ill health, ho vUitod Europe and the 
East^ on a protracted Joomey of several yean; 
and, on his retnrn, pnbushed in 1848 his TrmulM 
in Egypt^ Arabia PetnBO^ and Otf ffoly Land. 
His la^ post of duty, varied by another Tisit to 
Europe, during which ho waa delegate to the 
Evangelical Alliance in Ijnndon in 1846, waa the 
FhMidency of the Wcaleyaa Uidversity in Middle- 
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town, Conn^clioot. He ^«d Angoft 16, 1851, ii 
tlie ft-e of fifty-fuor. , „ , , » i. u 

IW-iOes the book of travels alluded to, be pub- 
Midi e M rieii of Sonn<»n5 and LcctureH and Ad- 
dn>v<^^s which were collected in • porthninons 
iml.licAtion of hU work-* by the Ilanwri « IB^^- 
A bir;:c colU'ction of bw c*>rreH|»cmdenc« wa» also 
imlili-licil in Wis Life and UtUn in 1853, two vo- 
luiiics of McmoiiNf«»iiiiK>M.-d of the joint oontribo* 
tion^ of I>r, McClintock, the able e*litor of the 
Mcilio(]i<t Quarterly Review, Dr. iioiJich, aud 
otlivT faitliful friends. 

Tlie acackmic di^couriica of Dr. Ohn disclose a 
woll tniinc-d wind, seeking con*^tantly for the 
prinriplo to test the feet, and Insisiing nixm Uie 
dcvolt>;»nient of mental di84'ii)rme beforo the mere 
nccnniulation of knowlcd;,'e, lie was a sonnd 
conservative in the cause of education, distru>tmg 
many of the pretentious exi>cdienU of the day. 
lie appreciated the study of the classics in a 
conr^ of instnictitm. Ilis religions diaCours<» 
were of a practical character, and inaintiin a high 
rank in Cliri^tian precept His character and 
teacliinga gave him great influence with his stn- 
^cnt-t. . ^ ^ , • . t^ 

In person Dr. Olin was over six feet In height, 
of a lar^e frame and broad nhouldera, and a tine 
head. His voice was of great power and com- 
pass, wliile bi« gestures were stiff and con- 
strained. 

KAXnABINE AUGUSTA WABB. 
Tnis ladv, tlio dau^rhtcr of Dr. Rhmlcs of Quincy, 
Ma-is., and wife of Uliarlos A. Ware, of the Navv, 
is tlio autlwr of a volume cntitM Poieer of the 
PoMioM, and other Poem$, published by Pickering 
in London in 1812. SIw was bom in ITUT, waa 
m:irried in 1810, wrote occasional pocins for the 
pawrs, edited The B»iter of TatU in Bost«>n, and 
visiting Euroiw in 18:)9 died at Paris in 18W. 
She was a relative of Rol)crt Treat Paine, aud at 
the age of flfteen wrote eomo verses on bis 
death. 



There is a voice in tlie western brecae^ 

As it floats o*cr Spring's yonng roses, 

Or sif^hs among the blossoming trees, 

Where tlie spirit of love reiKwcs. 

It tells of the joys of tlie pure and yonng, 

E'er they wander life's *wildering paths amo. g. 

Tliere is a voice in tlie S immer gale, 

Wliich breotliw wnting n?gions of bloom. 
Or mnrraurs soft tlinmgh tlie dewy vale, 
III moonlight's tender gloom. 
It tells of liopos ttiiblightcd yet, 
And of iKMirs the auiil ean ne'er forget 

Tliere is a voioe m tlie Antmnn bbat^ 

Tliat wafta the fUlmg leaf. 
When tlie glowiiiff aeene is fiidiog fast, 
For the hour of bloom is brief; 
It tells of life— of iU sore decay. 
And of earthly splendors that pais away 

There is a voloe In the wintiy storm, 

For the blasting spirit is tber^ 
8weei>ing o'er eveiy vernal eliami, 
O'er aU that was bright and fair ; 
It tolls of draUi, as it moans aniand. 
And Uie desolato baU foturoa the soond. 



Aad tbenTs a Toiee— a snail, Btm Teie% 
Tbat eoaoB when the stotiB is past; 

It bids the soffersr s heart rneies^ 
In the haven of pcaee at UKtt 



It tens of joys beyond the graven 
And of Him who died a worid to savsu 

VATHAHISL OBSESlL 

Xathaxtsl Greens was bom at Boseawcn. K.H., 
May 20, 1797. By the death of his father, a 
Uwyer of the town, he was thrown at the age of 
ten on his own ezertionA, and at first fonnd «w^ 
pation in a ooantty store. The pernsal of ta» 
antobiographv of Franklin inspired him with tha 
desire to become an editor, which led him, when 
Isaac Hill established the Kew HampMm Far 
trioi at Concord, to oflbr himself as an apprentiea 
in the printing-K>ffioe. This be did on the foorth 
of Joly of that year, and was accepted. He re- 
mained two years m this mechanical pnnnit| 
when, at the cariy age of fifteen, be was pliguwd in 
charge, as editor, of the Concord Gaaelte,c£wid6b, 
he was the sole oondactor till 1814, when be be- 
cime engaged on the Kw MampMrt QaaetU^ at 
PorUmouth. In 1816 he removed to Haveriiill, 
Ma«;a., ami edited the Gaietto at that place. With 
this jnvcnile experience be started a new Derao- 
j cratic journal. The Euex J\Uriot^ on his own ao- 
' count, in 1817, wliich he continned till he comr 
j menced 7>« Boston Statesman in 1821, a paper 
' which, as it crew from a semi-weekly to a tri- 
weekly and cLiily, vigorously supported the De- 
mocratio policy and the dection of General 
Jackson. In 1829 he became postmaster of Bea- 
ton, and disfjosed of his newspaper interest to bia 
brother, the present able and witty editor of the 
Bo9ton Pott^ Air. aiarics G. Greene. 

Besides his writings as editor, Mr. Greene baa 
employed the leisure of oflicial fife in tl y pr ey- 
nUion of several works, diiefly veraons from Uie 
German of popuhir tales. His tales and sketch^ 
transUted from the lUlian, Gentian, and Frendi, 
appeared in Boston in 1848. 

BOBEBT & OOFFIB, 
TiiB self-stvled " Boston Banl," was a native of 
the state of Maine. He served bis apprenticeship 
as a printer in Kowburyport; workcKl on newa^ 
papers in Boston, New York, and Phihttlelphia, 
and illuminated their poet's comer vnth hia 
verses. A number of these were collected hi a 
, volume entitled the OrUntai Harp, Poem e^«*« 
' Boet^ Bard, with a stiff portrait of the author, 
ina Byronically disposed sWrt coDap. Theooo- 
tents are as varied as the prodnctions of news- 
paper Uwreates are apt to be. AnvtbingwiUlii. 
spire thdr ever-ready muse. The Jw^J^Jg 
awake at night, bean ''Yankee Doodle** in tbe. 

itl63tr- 

To aniM, to arms! I waking, eried; 

To armst the foe is nigh. 
Aemtchl ahaUhetl shevdl spadel 

Oa; disath or vietory. 

M Presenting a lady witb a cake of soap,** in itadf 
a somewhat qnestionable liberty, seems to be made 
doably so by Uie leetnre which accompanies ^ 
the moral as well aa material alkali. The oeoar 
sion is ''imiwoved** aiter the mamierof ErskMe'to 
^ Smoking spiritnallied*** 
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Tbe sparkling gem of InclUa mines 

Does not its talos lose, 
Tliongh oo the robes of sluts it 4hiii«i^ 

Or decks the beggar's elothea. 
• ••••• 

And lady, when this eake you presii 

Yoar snowy hands between^ 
And mark the bubble's varied dress ^ 

Of azure, gold, and green ; 
Then, lady, think that bubble, briel^ 

Of life an emblem true; 
Man*s but a bubble on the lea( 

That breaks e'en at the view. 

His muse is ready to greet all comers, from 
the ^ Mouse which took lodgings with the author 
in a pabllc house, near the Park, New York," 

Fly not, poor trembler, from my bed. 

Beside me safely rest; 
For here no murderous snare is spread, 

Ko foe may here molest, 

up to General La Fayette. Christmas and the 
Fourth of July are of course celebrated, nor is 
the " First of May in New York" neglected, as 
a stanza or two of a comic song, ^'sung with u>- 

Elause at Chatham Garden," rattles off like the 
eterogeneous laden carta in active motion on 
that day. 

• First of Mov— elear the way I 
Baskets, barrows, trundles ; 
Take good care — mind the ware I 
Betty, Where's the bundles t 

jPots and kettles, broken victuals. 
Feather beds, plaster heads. 
Looking-glasses, torn matraisses. 
Spoons nnd ladles, babies* cradles. 
Cups and saucers, salts and castors. 
Hurry scurry — grave and gay, 
All must trudge the first of May. 

•* A Large Nose and an Old Coat" show that 
the writer did not di:*dain familiar themes, while 
an **^Ode to Genius, sugirested by the present 
unhappy condition of the Boston Babd, an emi- 
nent poet of tliis country," stands in evidence 
that the bard held the poetaster^s usual estimate 
of his powers. 

Coffin was at one period of his life a sailor, or. 
to U5C his own expression, " a Marine Bachdor." 
He died at Rowley, Mass., in May, 1827, at the 
eariv age of thirty. 

The following sons would do honor to a poet 
of far higher pretenuona. 



Love, the leaves are foiling round thee ; 

All tlie forest trees are bare ; 
TTinter^s snow will soon surround thee, 
Soon will frost thv raven hair: 

Then say with me. 

Love, wilt thou flee, 
Kor wait to hear sad autumn's prayer; 

For winter mde 

Will soon intrude, 
Kor aught of summer*s blushing beauties spara, 

Lore, the rose lies withering by thee. 

And the lily blooms no more ; 
Katore's charms will ouiekly fly thee^ 
Chilling rains around thee pour: 
Oh. then with me, 
Lovi^ wilt tbott flee^ 



Ere whirling tempests round thee roar, 

And winter dread 

Shall frost thy head. 
And all thy raven nnglet; silver o'ert 
Love, the moon is shining for thee ; 

All the lamps of heaven are bright ; 
Holy spirits glide before thee. 
Urging on thy tardy flight 

Then sa^, with me. 

Love, wilt thou flee, 
Kor wait the sun's returning light t 

Time's finder, rude. 

Will soon mtnide 
Relentless, all thy blushing beauties blight 

Love, the flowers no longer greet thee. 

All their lovely hues are fled ; 
Ko more the violet springs to meet thee^ 
Lifting slow its modest head: 

'Tiien say, with me. 

Love, wut thou flee. 
And leave this darkling desert dread. 

And seek a clime. 

Of joy sublime. 
Where fadeless flowers a lasting fragrance shed! 

K. L. FBOTniNGHAlL 

Nathaniel Lakodon FnoTinxGHAM was bom 
at Boston July 23, 1798. After a preparation 
for college at the public schools of that city, 
he entered Harvaro, where he completed his 
course in 1811. He next became an assistant 
teacher in the Boston Latin school, and after- 
wanls a private tutor in the family of Mr. Lyinan 
of Walthani. In 1812, when only nineteen, he 
was appointed instructor of Rhetoric and Oratory 
at Harvard, being the first incumbent of the 
ofiice. He pursued theological studies at the 
same time, and on the 15th of March, 1816, was 
ordained pastor of the First Church in Boston ; 
a charge which he retained until 1850, when he 
rei^igned in consequence of ill health. 

Dr. Frothingham is the author of from forty to 
fifty sermons and addresses, published in separate 
forms,* and of a volume, Sermons in (he order of 
a Tteehemonthy none of which had previously 
api)enred. lie has also contributed numerous 
prose articles to various religious periodicals. 
His poetical career was commenced by the de- 
livery of a poem in the Junior year of his col- 

•TbsMlnwrinf: l[*t lrjHi>rl,^ n^.tt of Ihi-N? nro^utUof"!* :— 
On tlis I>cAtli it^ Dr. Jii^<[>h MrKt'AQ: 1^8. ^rUHerj KI^Q- 
tlon SeriTi'^a : l^'Hi. On iht Dmrb U Pm j^Jilpnt John Aiknit : 
1828. PJca ap3l«Bl ntll^inis CftutfOTctny : lSi9, Ternin of 
Aoocntanta wish Ood : l^% Ctm^onlal Pyrmcm on Twq 
Handred V{>an A);d : tS^Sa atj^jis In (ht Sun; On tlin ftmI 
Eclipso ftf Fcbniftt7 12 : 1431. Br^ralba* prt ftfired J In^ES, 
CenionnJa! Scrttumof Ibu ThurwIflT Litlur* r IfiSBL On Ttiu 
Dvath of I J r.i V. t le ; 1 'b^L Tu (j n di i h A nnl t t-f^ftry ef my Or^ 
dlnatloni l<^ On ili^ HtAtU of <T, Q. E^t^vmiKin^ M.D. : 
188&. At tlko ItiitJilbilfvn ur Utv. Wm. R Liiht, at^Jalucy i 
• 188S. At ll»ii Ordlftntlon tsf Ut. Tlil^ir nack^nL'ham ; 1&NL 
Tb« Boftlfti} Ki W^ir^cl : ISSa Tb« CliAmhii of IinicfTX t 
ISSi. Dutkit tyf Itiird Tlnirs : ^S3^. On x\\f Dcalh of JtjM.<nfa 
P. BrtdK r : l^\ All »^\nU T^jiy ; INO. TJk. >\*w Uninin I 
1840. Til* St)lrn>!i W* f It : 1P41, Htalb «if Dr. X M* HftfTls 
and of Uon, Daniel Birprtit : IMS. Th^y IkllcTrrf E> it < ' 
1848. Oo thf« Drnlh of Rl-w. Dr. Qrcc^n^ood ; IMa Tbo 
Duty of !lio CliliN II Iff III* Ljiif : )M4. ArtJrf M to ihv Aluiniil 
ofthoTli™l(j[:kjl efhcMtl : 1144 Utl^m or ChdMloTiUvf Fotir 
Dltcoun^i: 1^13. OrdVnmilon of O, Fro(h!r>t'hain : IML Fft- 
Mral of KteT. Dr. Tbon^M Gnij : 1I4T. A Fa*.! 8(?niio*i~K*r 
tloniil 8lh4: 1M7. Fmdovd It) the LoNlii Bupiw^r : IS4S, 
A Fart B*fin»iii ; God imong th» NtMfli>i : 1>^, Wiit*t in1« 
tbv City or Ikrtioii t IMa &aIvdHc»ii tliKHitiTi Hit Ji<w* : l^Sd. 
Dmth of Hun. 1*. 0. Dnfiku: I'UO, Ootd : IMO ^- rtnon oa 
rMlfrnlns itiy Minlilry: 1I>AA. Gnat M«n; W«M>Uist«ii'i 
Blrih-lkr ; Ubifli l><i/> of Uus^tiig iiui«t«ii4 1 WM, 
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lesc conra^, at tlic man jam! lo© of PimitWnt Kirk- 
laud, which bai never U*ii pnMMi«l, but ii 
•till rt'iiivinbon.'J wiili fiiTor br it* nu<lit4iri. lU 
]iM fcinco c*mlribut4Nl •evrral occasional poeuit 
of jrr^'at bi'autr to the in-L:j.zine^ written tiiiroe- 
HMH hviiins wliirh liokl a \-*3m*! in tlus cullcctionti 
nnd tran-LitcJ v.irit»iu fjvriincns nf tiM mo- 
ilcrn Gen nan imkijw A collv^iun of tlte^ with 
tli€ liilo Mt'rtrM PUc4a^ TrandaUd and Oriffi- 
H'll^ U DOW in prow. 

O Ga^, who^ prMencc slows in all 

Within, u round u«, «iid «boT«l 
TliV word w« blcM, tlijr ii*ra« we call, 

Wlio»c word is Truth, vh«»«« name is Lot«. 

TliAt truth be vith the hnri bctiored 

Of all who »eek tlii« focred pliu.*«; 
With |»ower pnM*laiiiie 1, in |ieice ret'eired,— 

Our frjiirit's light, thy ^pirits grace. 

That love its holy influeire poor. 
To keep us infek a-:d LiaVc us free, 

Awd throw its bin-lirt^j tlo^-^iiiir more 
Rtmud each with nil, and all with thee. 

Send down its sngcl to ©or tide,— 

bond in its csliu upon tlie brea<t; 
For we wouM know no other guidc^ 

And m'c can need ne other rest 

TnC MC LCA!f ASTUrS. SOimTTllj; MASS. 

O nou-c of Sorrows! How thv domes 

Swell on the pi^ht, bat crowd the heart ; 
While poi.«ive fancy valks thy rooms, 

And vhriiikii.g Memory minds me m'hat thoQ art! 
A rich Rny mansion once wert thou ; 

And he vho built it chose its site 
On that hill's proud bnt srentle brow, 

For an abooe of sjileuiior and delight 

Years, pains, and eo^ hare reared it high, 

Tlio stftti'ly pile we now snnrey; 
Grander than ever to the eye ; — 

But all its fireside |>!ca&ures^ where are they t 
A stranger mifrht suppofe the apoi 

Some seat of learning, shrine of thought ;— 
Ah 1 here alone Mind ripens not» 

And nothing reasons, uolliing ean be tangfat 

Or he might deem thee a retreat 

For Uic poor body's need and ail ; 
Wlien sudden injuries stab and beat, 

Or in slow waste its inward forces fiuL 

Ah, hearier hurts and wastes arc here I 

The ruling brain di5tem|>ered lid 
When Mind flies recline from its sphere. 

Life, health, aye, miith itself, ara modceriei 
O House ci Sorrows! Sorer ehoekt 

Tluin can our frame or lot befall 
Are hid behind thy jealous locks; 

Man's Thought an iuiant» and hk Will a thralL 

The mental, moral, bodily parte. 
So nicely teparute, strangely blent^ 

Fly on each other in mad starta. 
Or link together, wfl'lered nil and tpent. 

The sick— 4>ot with fiintasUe dreamil 
Tlie sick — but from their uneontroll 

Poor, poor hnmanitT ! What themes 
Of grief and wonder for the musing loiil! 

FHends have I teen from firee, briglit life 

Info thy drear eonfinement cast; 
And some, through many a weenlnc strife^ 

Brought t4) tJiiii WmI r«anrt,— tlie last, tht Uwt 
rou II.— 17. 



O Hmise of Mcrey! Bcfcge kind 
For Nature's notl onnstaral etaU! 



Place for tlte nbsent, wandering mil . 

Ita hmliiig helper aad iU eh^ering ftU! 
What woes did man*s own erad fear 

Once add to has cnued brother^s doemi 
Kei?Iect, averMon, tones serere. 

The chain, the lash, the fetid, fiTing tomb! 

And now, behold what different hands 
lie lays on that craned broChei'e head! 

See how this bailded bonntr standi 

With scenes of beauty all aroand it epread. 



Yes, Lore has planned thee. Lore endowed ;— 
And bles^ingfi on each pitring hearty 

Hiat from the tirst iU gills bestowed. 

Or bean in thee each day iU healthful pait« 

Was e*er tlie Christ diTiaer eeen. 

Than when the wret^ no for:^ coull bind — 
The roving, mving Gad a t e n c 

Srat at his blosHcd feet, and in hia perfect mind t 

Mr. Kichard Frothingfaam, Jun^ tho author of 
tlie thorough and raloablo Hutory rf tie Sie^ 
^ BoBton^ is a rchitive of Dr. Frothingfaam. 

BOBEST WALSL 

Robert Walx wai bom in Pltiladdphia In 1797. 
lie recoired a liberal education, bat ncrer engaged 
in profos.-ional pursuits lie published in 1819 
T%e Hermit in America oa a om« to Philadel'' 
jfhia^ one of several imitations of an English 
work then popular, the llennit in London. It 
contains a Tories of sketches on the fashionable 
pnnmits and topics of city life, pleasantly written, 
but withont any featores of mark, in the fol- 
hiwing Tear be made a similar essay in ver» by 
the iMibfication of Amtriean Bard*^ a Satire.^ In 
tills poem of neariy one thousand lines he reviews 
the leading aspirants o£ the day, praising ClifiUm 
ayd Dwight and oondemning Bairiow and Horn- 
phreys. Luciu-t M. 6argeiit and Knight receive 
severe treatment, and the Backwoodsman is dealt 
with In like manner. In the course of the pieoo 
a number of minor writers of the ever renewed 
race of poetasters are mentioned, most of. whom 
have long «nce been forgotten. A doscriptioa 
of a newspaper with the approadies of a yootk-- 
fbl bard is one of ita best passages. 

How ofk» when seated in our elbow-chsiiv. 
Resting at eve, from doll, diurnal eares^ 
We hold the daily ehnmides of men. 
And read their pages o*er and o*er sgaia; 
A varied charm ereeps o'er the motley pag% 
Pleasing alike to infancy and age; 
The Politician roams tlmHigh every eSme: 
The Schoolboy dwells on Accidents,— and Rhyssar 
The Merchant harps on Bank stock and EBehaaga, 
As speculative notions widely rnage^ 
And humming all the advertisements o'lr. 
His searching thoughts, each inferenea- explore; 
A secret trust, f^nn rich storehouses, grows ; 
A Ust of trifle^ doubtful credit shows: 
8till as he reads, the air-built castles rlM^ 
Wliile wealth and honoun glisten in his eyes: 
Old Ladies seek fbr Murders,— Fires— Enmms; 
Old Maids for Births, and Recipes and Rapes. 
Youn^ Belles o*er Marriages and Faihioiis glaaee. 
Or point, in raptnrca, to some new RooMnee ; 
Old age (with horror) reads of sudden death; 
The ft^ of |*erfttmes lor tbe hafar or b rea th , 
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And as b« lim th« Tbcspian Bill of Fare, 
Twirls his goM-ehain, and twists his whiskered hair: 
AU own th« charms that deck the Paily Xewa, 
But none mora warmly than the youthful Muse. 

Kine times the midnight lamp has ihed ita rmya 
0*er that youn^ Inborer for ]}oetic ha^'S^ 
Who to the heights of Pindus fain would climb^ 
Py seeking woi^tliat jingle into rhyme; 
ice how tlie varying passions flush h'is fiu*e !— 
The hasty stamp f — ^the petulant grimace !— 
His }-outuful brains are puzxled to afford 
A rhyme to raund with some unlucky word. 
Till, by the Rhyming Dictionary's aid. 
It finds a fellow, and the verse is made ; 
" For so the rhyme be at the verFe's end^ 
Ko matter w^hither all the rest does tend." 

Now, with a trembling step, he leckt the doot; 
So often viditcil in rain before, 
"Whose horizontal aperture invitea 
Communications from all scribbling wights , 
He stops ; and casts his timid eyes around ; 
Approaclies; — ^footsteps on tlie pavement sound 
W ith careless air, he wanders from the scene. 
Till no intruding passengers are seen ; 
Again returns; — flniterii.g with fears and hopes 
He elides the precious scroll — and down it drops 1 
"With hurried stei-ts that would outstrip the wind. 
And casting many a fearful glance behind. 
He hastens home to seek the arms of sleep. 
And dreams of quartos, bound in calf or sheep. 

Godsl how his anxious bosom throbs and boats 
To see the newsman creeping through the streets! 
Thinks, ns he loiters at each patron's door, 
Whole ages ]>as5in^ in one short half-hour: 
Kow, from his tfinly bond he grasps the news, 
And, trembling for the honor of his muse. 
Unfolds tlie paper ; with what eager glance 
His sparkling eyes embrace tlie vast esqiuuse! 
Kow,more intent, he gazes on the print, 
But not one single line of rhyme is in't! 
The paper falls ; he cries, with many a tear. 
My God! my Ode to Cunid — ^is notncrel 
One hope remains ; he claims it with a sigh. 
And " Z to^Dorrow" meets his dazzled eye I 

Wain published a second volnme of rcrse in 
the same year entitled SUyphi Opiit^ or Touchei 
at the TinUs, mth other poems^ and in 1821 The 
Eermit in Philadelphicty a contimmtion of his 
previous work, but mostly occupied with a caveat 
against tlie introdaction of foreign vices into the 
United States. Ho makes np a formidable list of 
wives sold at Smitlifield, betting noblemen, and 
bruised prizefighters, as an ofl&et to the stories by 
English travellcTS of society in cor frontier set- 
tlements. 

We next hear of oar author as the supercargo 
of a vessel, in which capacity be made a voyage 
to China, turning his observations to account on 
his return by writing a history of tbnt country, 
which was publishci] in quarto numbers, lie 
also undertook tlie editorship of the Lives of the 
Signers, after the publication of the third vohune, 
and wrote several of the biographies which ap- 
peared hi the subsequent portion of tho series. 
In 1824 be published a Life of I/tfayette, In 
addition to these works he was the author of niH 
mcrous contributions to tho periodicals of tha 
day. HedieainlSM. 



TSs Hm break of da j, and dowDsas weadMi^ 
TIm eager dofi are all rosnlBg loftllMib 



The moor-cock is flitting across the heather^ j 

Up, rouse from your slumber^ 
Away! 

No vapor encumbers the day ; 

Wind the echoing horn. 

For the waking mom 
Peepa forth iu its mantle of grey. 

The wild boar is shaking his dewy bristle, 
The partri'lge is sounding his morning whistle^ 
The red-deer is bounding o*er the thistle 

Up, rouse from your slumbers, 
Away! 

No vapor encimibers the day; 

Wind the echoing horn. 

For the waking uiom 
Peeps forth in its mantle of grey. 



WnXIAM A. HUHLENBESO. 
Tnx Hcv. Dr. Muhlenberg, a descendant from a 
family of revolutionary fame, was for many years 
the head of St. Paurs College, Flushing, Long 
L»land, an institution which under his control at- 
tained a high measure of usefulness and reputa- 
tion. He is now Rector of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chnrch of the Holy Commnnion in the 
citv of New York. 

br. Muhlenbei^ published in 1823, Chvtrch 
Poetry : Being portion* of the Pealme in teree. 
and Hymne suited to the restivaU and Faete and 
tarioue oecoeione qf the Churchy selected and ol- 
ttred from tarione Authors* He lias since, In 
connexion with the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Dub- 
lished a work on Chnrch Music, and has done 
much in the practical advancement of public tas^te 
in the same direction by the clioral arrangements 
of his own church, while he has served churdi 
poetry as well ns music by the production of se- 
veral highly esteemed hymns. We give the best 
known of tlie:$e in its original form, with a brief 
note from the Evangelical Catholic, a weekly 
paper oondocted for alK)ut a year by Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, descriptive of its introduction in the Epis- 
copal collection (where it appears in an abridged 
form). 

ns 187ni nnai. 
We have been so repeate^lly urged by several of 
our readers to give them the whole of \he original 
of *' / would not live alKoy," that we at leirgth com- 
ply, though, somewhat reluctantly, as it has appeared 
at various times in print before — ^first in the Phila- 
delphia Epiteopal Recorder, somewhere about the 
year 1824. It was written without the remotest 
idea that any portion of it would ever be employed 
in the devotions of the Church. Whatever serviee it 
has done in that way ia owing to tlie late Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, then tlie Rector of St Anu'a Church, 
Brooklyn, who made the seleetion of veraea out of 
the whole, which constitutes the present hjimi, and 
offered it to the Committee on Hymns, appointed bj 
the General Convention of — \ The hvmn was, at 
first, rejected by the committee, of wUeh the un* 
known author was a member, who, upon a satirical 
eritieiam being made upon it» earnestly voted against 
ita adoption. It was admitted on tfis Importunate 
applieatioa of Dr. Onderdonk to the bishops on the 
eoromittce. Tae followiag is a revised eopj ef tlM 
erigiaal:— 
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t «*ru mm uvb alwam ^ i ifc^CIC 

I vomM not li«« alvaj — Iit* alvaj brWwl 
Ob no, I'll not li: rer, wK«a bMdeft to f^OL 
TH« «lnjt of our j>.'iehaft^c ;rrant<U «§ '^^^ 
Ar« ri. u/h for lif<-'« mor», full ei»o«i|eh for it» 
Woul'i 1 tbrtuk ft^nu Um% fialii «lucb li»« propli«U of 

Ar>^-ti^« %tiA mftrtyr* m Jovfully trodl 

W fiitr h'fUrru aiui fn'-Mi« arc all hasieninic borne, 

Lil.« a •|*.iit ttbbicU, o'er Ibo «*rtb vovki i roamt 

I «<iuM not lire alvay^I a»k Mit to •tay, 
\Vh.T* •lorifi af! rr ftorm TtM^ dark o'cT tba Way: 
\\U* re. »<• lt'>g f'lr |M*ac«, we but borer aroand, 
Likr the f>A*riarrirt btr«l, and no rr«ting b found; 
V litre bo^ic, wbca the painta b«r gay bow ia tba 



Lr.n% c« iu bri!liaT)f€ to fii4c in the i.i;;lit of despair, 
AikI ]*•>'• nccii*.^ a:t(;cl Dc>r ftbe'U a k}a'\ ray, 
ha\ e the gl'Mttu uf Dm iilumaga that bearv bitu away. 

I wouM not lira alvaj — tbut fettered by tia, 
TcMijitntion without, and eiirruption within; 
In a laoinf'iit of fttreu?th if I Mver tbe chain, 
Sarcc the virtorj-** mine ere Tm captive atrnin. 
K'cti tlie ra])tiirc of par«lon is iiun;!U*d with feart, 
Aii'l tiiy cun of tliaMk^^iTiiiff witb penitent tcara. 
The f«-«tivai tiuuip calls for jubilant songt^ 
But my f )»irit ber own mitcrrrt prolonga, 

I would not lire alv^or — no, welcome the tomb; 
8iiK'e Jr*u% hnth lain Ihere 1 dread not its jrloom: 
^VlM•re IIo <liij;nc-l to -li'*»p, HI too bow my bond; 
Oh! |»caccr<il the MuMi1>crA on that hnllowtHl bed 
And then the K^ad dawu soon to follow that nia)it, 
AVhfD the tuariH^ of giory shall beam on my sig^t, 
>Vhen the full matiu »«>iig. at the sleepers arise 
To «huut in tbe morning, ■hall peal tbrougb tbe 
skiea 

Who, M-ho woQld Hto alway— away from his God, 
Awny frttmyon licaven, thnt bliasfiu abode. 
Where the rivers of pleasure flowo'er tbe bright 

plains, 
And the iio<intide of glory ctemally reigns: 
Wh<Tc A-iints of all ogcs » barmony meet. 
Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet; 
While the song^ of salvation cznltingly roll. 
And the smile of tlie Lord it tbe feast of tbe soolt 

Tlmt heavenly music! wbat is it I beart 
The notes of the barpera ring sweet in the air ; 
Ai.d see, sod unfoldin|^, those portids of gold t 
Tlic King, all arrayed in bis beauty, behold! 
Oh, give me. Oh, give me tbe wings of a dove! 
Let me hasten my flight to tlioae mansions above; 
Aye, 'tis now that my soul on swift pinions wocdd 

soar, 
And in ec9tasy bid eertb ediea, OTermorsL 

Dr. ^nblenWrg is al^o th« antbor of Mveral 
pnmpblota on topics cnmnected witb the chtuxsh 
of which he is a prominent member, and the 
nnmert>ns cbaritAble enterfirises of the city with 
which his oarao is identifiedL 



SAMUEL H. DICKBOV 
Wiabom In Charkf^ton, 8oQth Carolina, In 179S. 
Hie parentSi from the north of Irebind, were both 
of nnmixed Scottish blood. Ilia father oame to 
Amerloa before tho ReTolntlonaiy war,and fought 
In the south nnder General Lincoln and othen. 
He was in Charieston darinc tha •iega, but •»- 
oaped in a oanoa np Oooper rirer pre\ioQB to tha 
capitnlatkHi. He was Vm^ ^ iwident In Charles. 
ton» where ha tai^ tha school of tha %Mth Cb- 



r(£na5odfty. HediedklSISl Tliei 
aiicie of Dr. Dirk«oa wm fioaaod Keilson, the 
editor uf the Northern Star, die &rA paper pob- 
limbed in Ir^Und adncetiBg Cathofic Eaancipa- 
tkm, and was ooe of the first of the Protestants 
who l>omne United Iri^lmKn. Ha safitsred a 
long iini.risonment after the 4 



and^ being at hist relea-icd on omiilition of cna- 
triotitii; biiitteU; came to this oonntry and died at 

PoogLkeepsie. 

The enHy edoeitinn of Dr. D tcV<ion was dueAj 
in Cliarlc-ton Collcjrv, a re^iiccC:ible high-school 
menly at tliat time, under D^ Bnist and Iled^y 
and Jiid^e King. He was sent to Yak CoU^e in 
1811, joined tbe Sopbomore da5S,and was gradnst- 
ed in diie ouars«. He oommenoed at onoc, in his 
Si'Tviiteentb vcar, the stndv of medicine, entering 
tike otnce of br. P. G. Priokan, who bad readied 
the biglic&t point of profes^onal eminenee at the 
6<>uth. and wbo^ practioe was extended and In* 
crative in an almo>-t wiparallded degree. In 1817« 
' 1 a, and M 9, he attended lectures in the UnsTeridty 
of Pennsylvania in its palmy days, when Chap> 
man, Pby'^iok, and Wi»tar were among its Real- 
ty, and received the diploma in 1819. He retom- 
ckI to Charleston and became engsged in a large 
practice. In 1823 ha defirered a oonrse of ke- 
tares on Physiology and Pathology befors the 
medical stuilents of the city, the olass oonsisting 
of about tlurty. With E^. Ramsay, who then 
read to the s^roe cla« a eoorse fk kctores on 
Siirgirry, and Dr. Frost, he undertook the agita* 
tion of the KoKJect of dorocs^tio medics! instmc- 
tion, and nrsed the Iw^titotion of a Medical Col- 
lege in Charleston. He moved the Medical So- 
ciety to petition to the Legxdatnre ibr a charter, 
which was granted, and the school went into ope- 
ration in 18-24. He was elected without opgoosi* 
tion to tbe T>rofes«orshipof the Lustitntes and Prs^ 
tice of Medicine, wbkh chdr he hdd nntil 1832, 
when be resigned it In oonseqnenoe of a eontast 
hetween tbe Medical Sudety and the CoDege. Tbe 
next year he was appointed to tha sameichair in 
the Medicsl Colkge of the sUte of Sooth Osro- 
lina. newly erected, with a liboal charter from 
the legifikture. In 1847 he received the nnani- 
moos vote of tha Kew York Universi^ to fill tha 
choir rendered Tneant by the death of Ihufu wor 
Revere, and removed to that dty, where ha ko> 
tured to Urge classes. In 1850| at the sanest ra- 
quest of his former ooDeognes, he reramed hk oon« 
nezion with the Mc&al School at Chariaston. 

Hb writings are vaikd and nnmsroas. He haa 
heen a contributor to assqy of tha periodScsb of 
the day, and ba< defirered many occssional nd- 
drea^es, which lure been pnhBshed. I& addresa 
hefore the Plil Beta Eappa of Tak In 184S,«ft 
the Fwrmdl ^Hmfpum^ k one of tha aBOSt ina» 
portantofthakttcr. Ha has written ma^r arti- 
oka in tha Americsn Mafieal Jewnalofnih. 
delphk, thaMedkalJoBnalQf KewTafk, Ar 
Chaikston M«Hcallonnial and Rerkv, and in 
aoina of tha Western lavnak^ Hakaapiri 
twokiia tidomaiaate 
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ondj in 1852, a volumo of EtaayB en L\ft^ Sleepy 
Pain^ d'€^ cnibrrxing innnr iiiiportant questions 
of ]>biU)M>i>]iy auil hy^neuo liaiidlcd in an ingeni- 
ous and |H>piilar nuinner ; amply illu:^tratcd from 
copious stores of reading and cxtea^^ive personal 
experience. Tliis book is written in an ingenious 
and candid spirit ; his Manual of Pathology and 
Tlicrapeutics has gone tlirough dz or seven edi- 
tion.-^ A small volnmc of verses from his pen, 
]>rintod but not ])ubli::lied, lias been noticed in th« 
Southern Literary Mes-icnger,* to which magazine 
he has seat i>eversd papei**. In most of the South- 
em literary journals, the Kose-Bud, Magnolia, 
Literary Gazette, &c., will Ih3 found articles by 
him. To the Southern Qnarterly Review he has 
been from its origin a frequent contributor. One 
of his recent articles was a review of Forsyth's 
Life of Sir Ihul:fon Lowe. He has publishe<l a 
imrophlet on Slavery, originally printed in a Bos- 
ton ])eriotlical, in w'hich he maintains the essen- 
tial iuleriority of the negro, and the futility of 
the projects suggested for changing his condition 
at the South. 



I »eek the quiet of the toiab^ « 

There would I sleep; 
I love its aileiice and its gloom 

So dark aud deep. 

I would forcct the anxious eares 

Tlmt rend my breast ; 
Life's jovs and sorrows, hopes and fean^ 

Hero let me rest 

'VTeep not for me, nor breathe one sigh 

Above my bier — 
Depart and leave me tranquilly. 

Repose is here. 

Moek me not with the lofty mound 

Of sculptured stone; 
Lay me unmarked beneath the groond 

All— all aloncL 

OLD ACS A2a» DBATS— nOX TUX XSBATt OJT UFS, SLSZr.rAnCfJbSi 

Death may be considered physiologically, patho- 
logically, and psycholo^cally. We are obliged to 
regard it and speak of it oa the uniform correlative, 
and indeed the necessary consequence, or final result 
of life ; the act of dying as the rounding off, or ter- 
mination of the act of living. But it ought to be re- 
marked that this conclusion is derived, not from any 
understanding or comprehension of the relevancy of 
tlie asserted connexion, nor from any 4 priori rea- 
soning appHcnble to the inquiry, but merely d pott- 
teriori os the result of universal experience. All that 
has lived has died ; and, therefore, oU that lives must 
die. 

The solid rock upon which we tread, and with 
which we rear our palaces and temples, what is it 
often, when microseopicnlly examined, but a conge- 
ries of the fossil remains of innumerable ar.imal tribes I 
The soil from which, by tillage, we derive our vegeta- 
ble food, is scareelT anvtliing more than a mere mix- 
tnre of the decayed and decaying fragments of fonner 
orcanie being : the sliells and exnvia, the skeletoned 
and fibres, and exsiccated Juices of extinet life. 
• •••••• • 

I hare stated that there Is no reason known tons 
why Death should alwavs ** round the sum of lifsi" 
ITp to a certain point of their dnration. vorying in 
each separate set of instances, and in the eomparbon 



• 8. Ltteisry McMcsffsr, Ji^jr, 1841, vol. i. ^ m. 



of extremes varying prodigiously, the veget::ble and 
animal orgaai:>ni8 not only su^tnia tlicni^elvcs, but 
expand and develop themselves, grow and increase, 
enjoying a better and better life, advancing and pit)- 
gresffive. Wherefore is it that at this ]>eriod all pro- 
gress is coro|>lctcly arrested; that thenceforward Uiey 
waste, deteriorate, and foil f Why should tliey thus • 
decline and decay with unerring uniformity upon 
their attaining their highest perfection, their most 
Intense activity ? 'iliis ultimate law is equally mys- 
terious and inexorable. It is true the Sncred Writ- 
ings tell us of Knctch, " whom God took, and he was 
not;** and of Elijah, who was transport cd through 
the upper air in a chariot of fire ; ai.d of Mclchi^e- 
dek, tne roost extraordinary peisonnge wliose name 
is reconletl, " without father, without niotlier, with- 
out descent: havicg neither beginning of dayn, nor 
end of life.** We read the history withdut conceiv- 
ing the faintest ho|>e from these exceptions to the 
universal nde. Yet our fancy has always exulted 
in visionary evasions of it, by foiguYg for ourselves 
creations of immortal maturity, yoiitii, and beauty, 
residing in Elysian fields of unfurling spring, amidst 
the fiautioii of perpetual vigor. We would drink, in 
imnginntion, of the sparkling fountain of rejuvenes- 
cence ; noy, boldly dare the terror of Meuea*s cal- 
dron. We echo, fn every despairing heart, the eja- 
culation of the exi'iring'Wolcott, '* Bring back my 
youth l-* « ^ 

Reflection, however, cannot fail to reconcile us to 
our ruthless destiny. Tliere is another law of our 
being, not less uurelentiijg, whose yoke is even 
harsher and more intolenible, from whose pressure 
Death alone can relieve us, and in comparison with 
which the absolute certainty of dj'ing becomes a 
glorious blessing. Of whatever eL«e we may remain 
Ignorant, each of us, for himself, comes to n^e], real- 
ize, and know unequivocally that oil his capacities, 
both of action and enjoyment, are transient, and tend 
to pass away ; and when our thirst is satiated, we 
turn disgusted from the bitter lees of the once fra- 
grant and s^iarkling cup. I am aware of Par- 
neU's offered analogy— 

The tree of deope^t root Is Ibnnd 
Unwilllug sUll to Icsve the grouod ; 

and of Rush's notion, who imputes to the aged sudi 
• an augmenting love of life that he is at a loss to ae- 
eount for it, and suggests, ouointly enough; that it 
may depend upon custom, tne groat moulder of our 
destres and propensities; and that tlie infiim and 
decrepit " love to live oo, because they have acquir- 
ed a habit of living." His assumption is wrong in 
I point of fact He loses sight of the important prin- 
. ciple that Old Age is a relotive term, and that one 
man may be more superannuated, farther advanced 
, in natural decay at sixty, than anotlier at one hun- 
dred yeors. Parr might well rejoice at being alive, 
and exult in the ]trospect of eontinning to live, at 
one hundred and thirty, being capable, as is afilrm- 
ed, even of the enjoyment of sexual life at that age; 
but he who has had his ** three sufficient warnings," 
who is deaf, Inme, and blind ; who, like the monk of 
the Escnrial, has lost all his cotemporaries, and is 
I eondemned to hopeless solitude, and oppressed with 
I the eonsciousneM of dependence and imVecility, most 
. look on Deatli not as a euise, but a refuge. 

I Strolling with my venerable and esteemed eoU 

. league, Pro£ 8tephen Elliott, one afternoon, through 
a field on tlie banks of tlie River Ashley, we eame 
niwn a negro basking in the sun, the most ancient 

I looking personage I have ever seen. Onr attempts, 
with his aid, to ealeulate his oge, wera of cimne 

! eoi^eetural ; bnt we were latisfied that he was far 
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bent mliiMNt b«rif4>ota\lr, mA •ctfoclj «H«<>M. «• 
locuiootioo, h* WM abMilutelj •loot la tti* world, 
living by penui-wii "P"** « |J«^*«t from «hich tlie 
c< ntrraliuii \o ^ luch bU ma«Ur aoJ fellov.«crTatiU 
brioii;f.-U had lu.g MMC* di.«|i.«*«a. U« rx)»r«iMd 
inaiiv •" «arno>t wuh for «l*-uJi. a .<! 4l«<clar«d, •■§• 
pbikUcaUy, tl»ai bo - w«* alnuJ God Aluiighty hod 
rvq^utiw bim.* 

lUnU ana fi«1ic4 are Mid to be tk« longwt lired of 
AMimuliL For ihc lo-goriiy of the latUr. OMertain- 
cJ iu fi.*h.|ioiid», Bacuji give* llie wbinuical reawa 
llmt, in the tnoi»t element wliich •urroundt tbetn, 
I hey ar« pri.iecleJ from €X*iccatit»a of the vital 
juioci, oiiJ thu« preserved. ITiw iJca oorre«iiomk 
very veil vilh Ui« •toned told of tbo nnealcuUtod 
o?o« 4 if roiiK of tlio iohabitanU of the bayuos of 
LouiMaiia. ttti.l of the happy ig.iorauco of that rectoo, 
where a tmvtfUer once fc>ui»d a villiered aud an- 
ti<|iic rorp«e— !H> goe* tiic talo — fitting |»ro|»pc»l ill aa 
anf»-<httir atn-iig iii« |M»-terity, who could not «oai> 
•ireJif -id wliv he *irpt »o lo:ig and M voundly. 

But the liaUaiitUTS an I Bunncse do uot hvc e»po- 
cially loaK; and tlie Arab, al way* lean and wiry, 
lead* a pT*otractoJ life auid«t ht« arid eandi. Nor 
caa w« tliu* acjo i:it for the len^^theued age of the 
emw. the raven, and the eagle, which ar« aiiiruicd 
to hold out for two or three centuries 

Tnere is the Ni:ne di-IVrcuce aino:ig »hrnb* and 
tree*, of which to:ne are antmal. taint of ttiil more { 
lirief exixtoTire. and «o:ue almost eteruaL The vene- 
rable oak bi U defiance to the fe^torms of a thouaand 
winters: and the I.idian baobab ij set down as a 
cote:ni>orary at least of the Tower of BaWl, having 
^robibly bmvcl. like the more traoficut though 
long enduring olive, the very water* of the great 
de'.uge. 

It will be dolightrd to know— will Scienee ever . 
discover for u«l— what eo:i>tilut4»s the difference 
thu« iinprcised upon the long and sh«»rt4ived ra-.e* 
of the organised creation. \Vhv must the fragraot 
shrub or gorgeous flovrer-plant die ininiediately after 
performing its fa ictio'.is of continuing tlie species, 
and the pretty ephemeron languish into non-exist- 
ence just as it flutters tiirough its genial hour ofl<»ve 
and grace and enjoyiue.-it : while the baivan and the 
ehe^tnut, the tortoise, the vulture. a-A tlic eorpi 
formed of the same primary material elements, a:*d 
subsisting npoi the very same sources of nutrition 
and 6U]>plr, outlast them so indeSnitely t 

Death from old age, fi-om natural decay— usually 
tpokoii of ai death without disease — is mo«t impto- 

Eerlv termed by writen an euthanasia. Alas I how 
ir otherwise is the tnith ! Old a^e itself ia, with 
the rai-est exceptions, exceptions which I have never 
had the good fortune t«> meet with anvwhere— old 
age itself is a protraeted and terrible diseaM. 



ITDONALD CLARKE, 
The Mad Poet, as ho was c;iUed In New York, 
wlieru he figured as the author of nameroos to- 
lumcS and as a well known eccentric in Broadway 
fome twenty years since, was bom In one of the 
New England states, we bcliere Conneetleot 
An Snscrlntion to the portrait of one of hit booki 
supplies the date of his birth, Jnne 18, 1798. An 
allusion in the preface to another spealu of a soena 
with his mother at New London, when he waa 
in his ninth year; and the ■ame Introdoction re- 
cords his fir:«t appearance, Angnst 18, 1819, in 
Broadway, Xew York, tlienceforward the inala 
baunt and regioii of his erratic sou^ " 




Ic 






XDeeald Clarka. 

ITe wa4 a poet of the order of Kot Lee, one of 
tliosc wits in whose heads, according to Dryden, 
gcniiu is divided from madiK^^ by a thin parti- 
tion, lie was amiable in hit weakncases having 
no vices, always preserving a gentility of deport- 
ment, w^liiie be entertaincil his iinaginatioa with a 
constant glow of jKX'tio reverie, invc-ti!!* the oc- 
casioiud topics oi the town and the dav with a 
gi>rgeous Byroiue enthusiasm. He was cunstontlv 
to bo seen in Broadway, and was a reimlar at- 
tendant at the then, as now, fashionable Grace 
church. Uis blue dook, doth cam and erect 
military air, enlianced by his ULnrked pniSIe, ren- 
dered him one of the lions of the ittvemeat. 
With much purity and ddicacv in hb vcreca, it 
was his hobby to fall in love with, and celebrate 
in his rhynicjs the belka of the city. This was 
sometimes annoying, however well meant on the 
rAn of the poctl Then, from the irpcgolaritj of 
Lis ccnins, his muse was coiiictantly s«ou|aingmKn 
the highest heaven of invention to the lowef^ re- 
gions of the bathetic Hie ample, booest natoro 
of the man, however, prevailed; andtbinigh wit- 
lings occasionally made a butt oif hiin, and enter- 
tained themselves with his briUiant fligihtsand hia 
: frequent sharp wit, he was npon the vhole re- 
garded, bv tnoie who hod any feeling fee the 
matu*r, with a certain tenderness and re^^iect.* 
Ills {ioena helped to support him. Jnd^ng from 
. the number of editions and tlieir prcsmt scarcity 
i he pmbably succeeded, in some way or other, li^ 
rabscriptiun or the charity of pnbKshersin getting 
from tuem a revenue adeqnata to Ida hnmble 
wants. 

We are not corUin that the IbDowing are tha 
titles of an his Tobnncs. In 1820 ofipcand a 
blight brochure, a Beeiew fftAeEtt^ EfrrmU^ 
and other Poem$; and in 1822, The Elixir ^ 
MoomkiM; being « ar>Uae<ioa ^PtmemndF^ 



o On ene e ma sl o a Ool SIsae ef the 

Lsas of the Osiott^, were eBfi^ •• a 
IntbocourKoTwhtch* --->. 

Mke the piwtX a Ntd 
omoe of Uie Ooauaarelal, 



tanproiBI 

mi«i 



ott^, were •aoveo m a WMWtfmftr awsi w i w ia, 
irbtch Lane renarked tlnC Simwms Wains wno 
a Ntila Birnf- HeDoodd mftp^ tola she 
auBarelal,aad scoli^ ths CArtsa. wiola this 



.. leVJaliaajlsniElBtlMwsf oTal-.^ — 
Slasa h«liM draggled my name la Ms i i H a l na i W—i 
That must pe*iple ttatak H H bactar by Inir 
TOlwtabninstlMtf- ^ " " 
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tftry 5|f the Jfad Poet^ a neat rolumo of one hnn* 
dred and forty-<ri<|rbt snuJl iNif^'cfl, pnblibbed at the 
^ Sentimental Kpicure^s Ordiuar}*,^ and bearing 
tbo not very savory luotto— 

Tis vain for present faroe to wish. 
Oar perroiiA fii-st mutt be forgotten. 

For poetA are bl^e atiiikiiig fi»h« 
Tlint never shine autil Uiey're rotten. 

In 1825 Clarke published The Gofsip; &r^ a 
Latigh vith the Ladies^ a Grin vUh tht Gentle' 
men^ and BurUsque on Byron^ a Sentimental Sc^ 
tire^ with other Poems; which gave Clason the op- 
portunity of sihowing Iiis cleverness by burlesquing 
burlesque. The next year he sent forth a niis- 
chievons volume of poetic Slefehts^ with some 
complaints* of the " Dutch dignity" of the wealthy 
young belles who were insensible to his gallantries. 
Then there were two series of J/ara or the BelUe 
of Brttadxcay^ and a grand collection of tlie Poeme 
In 1836. The last eiru>ion of which we have met 
with the title is ACrota and Coronet, published in 
1841. Disdaining to extract amusement from the 
wildest of these verses, we may cite a few of tli© 
others wliich do crc<Iit to the writor^s feelings. 

These are at the commencement of some stanzas 
on the death of the poet Brninard, who apfieara 
to have been his playfellow in their boyhood at 
New London. 

So early to the grave, alas !— ^as ! 

Life IS indeed a rurihiwg dream: 
Ills did on wings of lightning pass, 

BrighteDLQg a 2(tttiou wiih its beam. 

Its happy dawn was si>eDt with mine. 
And we were wont» in those young days^ 

Many a joyous hour to join 
In kindred t:isks, and kindred playa 

IHiere now his shrouded form is laid. 

Our boyish footsteps used to go : 
How oft, unthinkingly, we strayed 

In that sad place, lone years ago I 

Life was flushed with phantoms then. 
That tinged each object with their bloom ; 

TTe knew not ^ears were coming, when 
They'd fade in the Aiture's gloom: 

We had not seen the frown of Hope- 
Knew not her eye had ever frowned^ 

That soon our hearts would have to ffrope 
For fecliug»-4nanhood never found. 

Saddened as stormy moonlight^ looks 
The memory of those half bright day% 

When we have stolen away from *'ooki» 
And wasted hours in idle pUyt. 

On Bandy's Point— on GroCon Ileigfat, 
We struck the baD, or threw the qnoit^ 

Or calmlv, in the eool twilight, 
From Hnrlbut'a wharf have flung the bait 

The following is in one of ChirkoV frequent 
moodt. * 



OK mtme a voeva onn. look vbbt insnnruv n 
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Sequestered girl— and dost thoa deem 
Thy lot la hard, becanse thouVt bidden 

From nuUie lifcTs bewildered atreem, 
And pnblle fdeasare'a fruit fDrblddmit 



How soon its guilty scene impairs 
Each virtuous hop e e ac h UMMlest passion. 

The world aeaumes a winning sliape. 
That soila whate'er may du'e to eye it^ • 

And those young hearts alone escape^ 
Tliat have the fortitude to fly it 

It takes the mask of coaxing eyes, 

Of languid words, and buhful wtioincr. 

Of tutored prayers, and treacherous sighs, 
To tempt the innocent to rum. 

Its look is warm— its heart is cold. 
Its accent sweet — its nature savage ; 

Its amis embrace witli feclin^fs fold. 
Till tliey shall have Uie power to^rovage. 

Tliose who have mingled in its clash. 
And outwardly would seem to prize it 

Its sweetest cup would gladly dasn. 
And while they feel its smile— despise it 

Tlie broken form — the rufiled cheek— 
Tlie icy voice— the chcerlcaw manner— 

Di^gustea hope and feeling speak. 
Worn out oeneuUi a bandit's banner. 

Maiden ! in soir.e yet shapeless years, 

Thoult find too true what I have spoken. 

And read these lincA |)erhaps with tears. 
That steal out from a heart that's broken. 

There is the spirit of his New England home in 
these lines : — 

BmAT or svnoiBL 
When the tumult and toil of the week have ceased. 
How still is the mornii g that smiles in the east. 
The swe^'t Subbath morning that comes to refr«»h 
Every soul tliat is fiiint in ita prison of fleah. 

The rich clouds are fringed with yellow and blue— > 
The lijis of the flowers are silvered with dew — 
The winds are reposed upon pillows of balm- 
Enjoyment is throned on the clear asnre calm. 

The orchard trees bend their full arms to the earth. 
In ble«i^ing the breast, where their beauty has biit'.i. 
And while bending in crimson luxuriance there. 
Seem to have joined in the Sabbatli's first prayer. 

The little birds sing their gajr hymns in the bought— 
Tlie delicate winds from tneir cradles arousr 



TboQ little knoweat how nanj 
Ars SQSttarsd o'er the surge c 



surge of flMUeo. 



The 8un gently lids his broad forehead on high, 
As Serenity presses her cheek to the sky. 

And shall man, who miphi be an Angd in tears. 
Would he weep out the stains of his sensual years, 
While Kature is brim'd with affection and praise^ 
Be a stranger to God, on this dearest of dayst 

O no— the deep voice of the steeple Is loud. 
And Ci^ and VUlage in worship are bowed. 
While tne blue eyes of Summer look tenderly down. 
And nothing but Sin has a fear or a frown. 

ITDonald^s roiirtnre of crudities and sublimities 
attracted the public, we fear, more than hU cor* 
recter pieces. He was the mad poet of the town, 
something like the fool in old playt. venting ho- 
milies in most melancholy Jest^ perhaps with a 
broken note of music, or a half caught felicity of 
ceninsgrasped at inoneof his ^nlck nndorofiights. 
Of his hnmoroQS ^orts a single specimen may 
soflice, which he appears to have written on the 
ipktkmoftlM 

Hm winds oTllM. 

Beet on a yonng Dvtelunaa^ head^ 
Who on his hrsway shonldsfs bore 

Beaver akias» he said 
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To the •hA^TRJ Imrdcn b«iii 

Firmly, f«»r niAnj a year. 
From the copp«r Medi of a c«ot» 

IIm rc«l«d a goMen hanrcal^ here. 
Till htt iiaiiic u •inuihcrcd ia bank flock. 
And aotehcd on the eternal ruck. 

Ilia funeml monument m do.to^ 
Cro«'iied with it« frrauite wreath— 

pux erty. load the louUi-^t gun, 
Wlu-n he fthnll be<iaeath 

His ez.im|»le— at Iii«iu«try liam 

Uov to giU grey hair^ 

A jorial tontU-ttntie, — wh«w I 

Such as but few oa earth afford—* 

Many a Fellow will ^et blua. 
Many a moek-dirge be roarod 

Fn>in ti»o« g«y corner*, when New Turk 

llcara other Centuries laugh, and talk. 

It« front, to th<» fla<hin? East, 

Let the brv4 Ui«le of tiie heariett rtorji. 

With wild, white lightniii{;« creased, 
ThuTider for Aces on its form, 

*T^k ill stajid through thick and thin, 

Showers of— ahiikey punch, wilhu. 

BeneTo1«*nce, bi<l him build, 

A twiu-to!nb to that Alpine pHe, 

Iliixe it with homeless orfihaus filled, 
\Vho«e fond and grateful sniile. 

Shall ineii>or}-'s twei't<*<(t iu«»o:i light thej. 

For erer, o'er his mould.'riug bead. 

Soom nnd ^ntiment wcro the 1>est winged ai^ 
rows in darkens quiver. His iiidi^mation at fo^ 
tune for her treat UK-nt of ^renins and bvaiity, and 
at the fopperies an 1 imp^Ttinences of fa-hion, wa« 
nnboiinded ; be would rant in these fits of indig- 
nation beyond the powers of the language ; but 
be would always be brought back to homaa aen- 
aibility by the sight of a pretty fiioe or an innoocDt 
look. 

His verges are inoongroona enongh, grotenqne 
and absurd to the full measure of those qualities, 
but a kind eye mav bo attracted by their rery ir- 
regularity, and find some h>u1 of goodness in them; 
and a lover of oddity — ^who wouhl have subscribed 
for a copy when tlio poet was living^-^may inno- 
cently enough langh at the crudities. At any 
rate we have thoih^bt some notice of the ntan 
worth presenting, if only as a curious remlmscenoe 
of city life In N<jw York, and a gratification to the 
inipiiring visitor nt Greenwood Cemetery, who 
asks the meaning of the simple monument at ** the 
Poet's Mouml, Svlvan Water," opon which the 
death of M'Douald Clurkc is recorded March 0, 

IBAAO 8TASB CLA80N, 

A VRirvs of fine talent but of a dissipated life, 
was bom in New Yorik in 1798. His father was 
a wealthy merchant of the city. The son had a 
good education and inherited a fortune, newest- 
ed the hitter in a course of prodigal liTinc, and 
was driyen to eahibit his literaiy aooompUshp 
menu as a writer of poems, generally mora to- 
markable for spirit than sobriety, as a teadher of 
elooutioiL and as an aetor. He appeared on the 
poardH of the Bowery and Park theatres in lead- 
^iHg Shakespearian partly hot without jnnoh m^ 



oessL In 1885 he published Dom Juom, QuUm 
xxn^ znii^ supplementary to the ]K>em of Lord 
Byron, and in a kindred Tein, not merely of the 
p\>Sboe:is bnt of the wit It made a repntatioa 
for the author, and still remains probably the best 
of the numerous imitations of its brilliant ori^nnl 
which have aiipeared. The acandal of the au- 
thor's fife faithfully reflected in it^ added not n 
tittle to its piouancy. 

This was foUowed, in 1828, br a collection of 
poesiis entitled Eoroes in Ifeto York, In this the 
author celebrates Malibran, tlien in tlie asoentlant 
in opera, Dr. Mitcbill, Ilalleck, and the Croakers^ 
and other gossip of the town. In addition to 
these pbiyful etfu>-ion5, his copadty for seriona 
Terse is shown in some feeling lines to the memocy 
of the orator and patriot Emniett. 

In 1633 he wrote a poem fomided on the 
** Beaucliampe tragedy** of Kentncky; hot the 
manu.<iTi[it was never seen by any of his fiumly, 
thongh be was heard to repeat passages from it. 
The |)ocm isprobably irrcooveranly lost. 

In 1834 Clason closed his life by a miserable 
tragedy in London, whither ho had gone as a 
theatrical atlventnrer. Reduced to poverty, tlds 
man of naturally brilliant powers threw away 
the opportunities of life by suicide. In company 
with his mistress he carenilly sealed the room in 
which tliey lodged in London against the admia- 
sion of air, and lighted a tn of charcoal, from the 
fumes of which both were foond suffocated. 

jKAfQum n wmm nn»ev jvak 

I love no land so well as that ef France— 
Luid of Kapoleon and Chartemague ; 

Renowned for valor, women, wit, itd daaes^ 
For racy Bnignndy, and bright Champsga^— 

WhoM ouly word in battle was «* advene^* 
Whae that " Grand Genius" who seemed bom t> 
reign-^ 

Greater than Ammon*s son, who boasted birth 

From heaven, and spomed all sons of earth. 

Greater than he, who wore his boskins high, 

A Venns anned, impressed upon his Seal-* 
Who smiled at poor Calphumia's propheey, 

Kor feared the stroke he soon was aoomed to fed ; 
Who on the Ides of March breathed his last sigh. 

As Brutus plucked away his ** cursed stesl," 
Ezchuming as he expired, ** £t tn Bniter- 

But Bmtos thought he only did his duty. 

Greater than he who at nine years of ags^ 
On Cartilage' altar swore etenal hatSb 

Who with a rancor, time eould ne'er i 
With FeeliDgs^ no reverse eould mo 

With Tklents^ sveh as few would dars 4 
With Hopei^ that no misfortnne eould i 

Died, Uke his rivnl, both with broken hcarto: 

Such was their fiit^ and such was BonaparteliL 

NapoleoB Bonaparte I thy name shallliTSb 
Till Time's hut eeho shall hare eeassd lo sonnd. 

And if Eternity's eonflnes can ^ve 
To Space revetheration— ronnd and renad 

The Spheres of Heaven, the loiiff, deep cry el " Yire 
Kapoleon t" in Thundery shall rebound— 

The Lightning^s flash shall blase thy name en Ug^ 

lfsnardiefE!arth,nowHeleoreltlieSkyt ^^ 

Whatl thoDghon8tHslena*bNekyahei% 
Thy head be pQlowed, and thy Cwm ealeu 

Pertiaps that Bon, the ehOd then didit adei% 
Filed with a liithsi^ lMn% may yet be ' 
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To eni»1i tbe bigot Bonrbon, and i 

Thy mould'riiig oAie*, ere Uiej ht cimsuiiicd;— 
Perhapt, may run the coane thyself &Ist ruii<— 
And bght the World, m Comets lighi the can ; 

"Ha better thou art gone ; 'twere sad ft» tee 
Beneath an ** imbeoilcV impotent ki^. 

Thy own unvanqaUhed legions, doozx»«-i to ba 
Cursed instnimenta of vengeance ce poor Spain,-* 

That land so glorious once in chivaby. 
Now sunk ill i>Iav'ry and in Shannr s^n ; 

To see tli* Imperial Guard, thy daontL^ baud, 

Made tools for such a wretch as ftrdjund. 

Farewell Kapol^n t thine hour is |ttf«; 

Ko more earth trembles at thy dpeuietl name. 
But France, unhappy France, shall kcs contrast 

Tliy deeds with those of worthless I/AngcmUme, 
Ye Godsl how long shall slavery's tlraldom last I 

Will France alone remain for ever samv' t 
Say 1 will no Wallace, will no Waslmston, 
Scourge from thy soil the infamous I;«arion t 

Is F^«edom dead f Is Nero's reign K»toredt 
Frenchmen 1 remember Jena, Au<:t<7litz! 

The first, which made thy Emperor il^e Lord 
Of Prussia, and which almost threw ia fits 

Ortai FredVick William—- he who at the board 
Took all the Prussian uniform to ic^ ; 

Fred*rick, the king of rcgimentil t:.£^'.r9. 

As Hudson Lowe tlie very prince of u^Iert. 

Farewell Nai>oleon ! hadst thou havie died 
Tlie coward scorpion's death-^afna I, ashamed. 

To meet Adversity^ advancing tide. 
The weak had praised thee, but the wise bad 
blamed : 

But no ! though torn from country, <^<1, and bride^ 
With Spirit unsubdued, with Soul ontamed. 

Great in SIi^fortune, as in Gloij hi^ 

Thou daredst to live through bfe's werat agony. 

Pity, for thee, shall weep her fount^s dry ! 

Mercv, for thee, shall oankrupt all &«r store I 
Valor shall pluck a garland from on Ifgh t 

And Honor twine the wreath thy i«fmplea o'er I 
Beauty shall beckon to thee from the Sky! 

And smiling Seraphs open wide H«iTe*n*s doorl 
Around thy head the brightest Stars «iiall meet» 
And rolling Suns play sportive at i2>t feet I 

Farewell Kapoleon ! a long fareweS! 

A strangers tongue, alas 1 must brsMi thv worth ; 
No craveu Gaul dare wake his Harp ti» tell 

Or sound in song the spot that gave thee birth. 
No mora thy Name, that with its mspie spell 

Aroused the slumb'ring nations «C^ eartb. 
Echoes around thy land ! 'tis past ; ^ length, 
Fhmee sinks beneath tha sway of Ottdes the Tenth. 



Son of a land, wbera Nature spreads l«r green. 
But TVranny secures the bloecouied Wigfas; 
Bon of a raca, long fed with Ftneedcfla* ume^ 
Yet trampled on when blaxing in Lcr caase:«— 
With reverence I greet thee, gifted tt&a-^ 
Youth's sauey blood subsides at thy grey hairs. 

Oh, what was tha tma working af thy sool^ 
What ffriafa— what thoughts playal n thy pliant 

Buind, 
When, in the prida of manhood's slaaSy glow. 
Thy back waa turned npoa tha lat^iiae tra«s» 
Wbieh, to thy childhood, had bcst«we*l a sliada f 
When trery step^ which bora thee to the shora^ 
Went from old paths, and hosnitaUettiollit— 
Did not tlie heart*s-taar trambia In iliaa cy«» 
A prayer lor Erin qoif ar as thy fi|^ 



As the ship proudly held her prow aloft, 
And left the green isle in her creaming wake f 

And if a grief pressed on thy manly heart, 
A prayer arose upon tlie ocean breeia, 
At leaving each beloved face and scene:-— 
Did not the tear api>ear, and praise arise. 
When stranger forms held out tlie friendly hand; 
When shores, as strange, with smiles ado|>tcd thee? 
Yes I yes I there was a tear: — a tear of jot;— 
There was a prayer: — a prayer of gratitude. 

And well thou hast returned each kindness done, 
A birth-right purchased by tliy valued deeds ; 
And those who tendered tliee a brot)icr*s grasi*. 
Bow, a'ith respect, at thy intelligence. 
And glory in the warmth their friendship showed. 

I love to see thee in the crowded court. 
Filling the warm air with sonorous voice. 
Which use hath polished, time left unimpaired — 
Bold, from the knowledge of thy i)owers of mind ; 
Flowing in s])eech, from Natures lilKTal gifts— 
While thy strong figure and commanding arui. 
Want but the toga's full and graceful fold. 
To form a model worthy of old Rome: 
I smile to see thy still unbending form ^ 
Dare winter's cold and summer's parching heat. 
And buffet the wild crowd with eallant strengtl^— > 
Tlie slight bamboo poised graceful in thy hand. 
And wielded with tne air of Washington- 
While thy light foot conies bravely from the eartb. 
As if the mind were working in the truulL 

And yet, though I enjoy thy frosty strength, 
I Ibore's something tells me in thy furrowed lacCa 
I A virtuous age cnnnot o'erstcp the tombl 
: A solemn soniething whispers to my soul, 
! Tlie court will feel tlie silence at thy death, 
j More than it did tliy bursts of eloquence. 
While thy chair standing in thy now warm home^ 
Will have an awful roid when thoa art gone. i 

What is't to tlice if ^hy long life should wane I 
Tha immortal soul wiU unsubdued arise. 
And glow upon the steps of G oil's own thro: c : 
Like inceiue kindled on an altar's top. 

Cold as thy monument thy frame must be— > 
Warm as thy heart will be thy epitaph. 
For thus the aching mind of valued irien<^ 
Shall |>ay the last meed to tlie man he loved: 
** Green as the grass around this quiet siiot; 
Pure as tlie Heavens above tliis cenotaph; 
Warm as the sun that sinks o'er yonder hills; 
And active as the rich, careering clouds ; 
Was he who lies in earth a thin^ of noughtt 
A tiling of nought I — ^For what is man, great God t 
A very worm ; an insect of a day— 
His body but the chn-slis to his mind I 
For. even here — ^here' where the |;ood mauls laid. 
And proud Columbia's genius grieves— ^ 
We can- but murmur: Uere an Emmet lica." 

JOHN nUGHBI. 
Tma distfognished divine and eonttorenliiKat 
was bom in the north of Ireland, 1798. Ha 
came to America in his nineteenth year, and 
studied tbeolojn' at tbe college of Monat St Maiy, 
Emmetaburg, Itarj-land. Soon iffterbia orvNnap 
tion in 1825, he became the rector of a Rooian 
CathoNo church in Pfaihitlelphia, where he en* 
tere«l, in 1880, npon a newi»papor ^Baea»rion wHh 
the Rer. Dr. John Breckenndge, a leading dlvliia 
of tha Presbyterian dinrcb. Tba artidea thoa 
pnbHabed were colWted in a Tolmna. An onl 
uiaciwsioa between tba aama parties took plaoate 
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1R.14. Tn ^^^ Dr. ITiiishes liarin^ been ap- 
fM»iiite<) HisJMifi A«)iuiniarator of Nv«r YtH-k, re- 
moved to t lint city. In 1&40, b« Ci*tiiiiiencc<l an 
a«rltntitm uf tiM Scttool (|iKMM>n, ci-tiiniiij; either 
tlint DO tax i»}u»uM be levic«l ftir ctltirutit>iuU par- 
jMv^--^ or, if ltfvti<<), its proceods lio distributed 
aiiioiiK tlie Tari«*u4 reliptNis <k'iHmiinati«iai of the 
c«)iiiniunil y, it btrtnfr iin|iucvMblc, «<> he a^;^.'<1, to 
|in»\i(l« a%yo^tetii of cdiicnti«Ni wUicb c«>uld be 
tolerated by nlL The nrattin^ €*€ tlie onliiiary 
Protc^iant T-T^iun of the UiMe ho e^fi^-cially ob- 
ji-ctiHl tOL Tiie kmi; di<ru!»^i«»n uf tiiv bu1>jv-ct 
vtiich fallowed va* iiiainuiiK-«1 ^ith (rroat 
crierjry, |»cr*cvcrafi*'e, nnd aSility by i!io prelate, 
\%lio >iicoc(.Hk-d in oblaiuiit^ a ii><HliH«-a:iiiri of the 
prL'%'i<iii^ly exi.stin«r sy.'ttcin. Ili.'^ d itiu tluit tlie 
cliim-h pniporty of his «loiKNiiiMatit»n should be 
e\clu«i%vly vested in tlie hawU of the clenrr, 
liUewisti iir^*d at an OftHv )M>ri«Mlaf his c*i*iH»|iate, 
ha^ al<4o ctia-^-d inocli «ii^'u<«ii»n, and lia.s been 
revived in the year 1855 in a c»»ntrr>versy 
between Dr. Ilnglies and the Ii>»a. Enuaus 
llnHikA, of the Xew York Senat-.*, pnnving out of 
a >tati'iiKMit bj the Utter that th« li\>h >p was, in 
this manner, in tM»9c»ion «*f prv»iH:r:y to the 
T.1I110 of five millions of doILin*^ The articles 
which have ]ta>i>cd between tlie pontes have 
Won oolL'Cti.il ill two M^|l:lrate and riv:d puMica- 
tiori!(. In ISoO, Bi>hop ilu;rhcs a:id his di(Kx;<> 
were pn>in<»tod by Pins IX. to archiepiscopal 
miiic. His enof^tio di^^har^o of the duties of 
his elcT.itetl |)uMtion has n«>t interfered with hit 
litei-ary a-*ti\ ity. He lias cori>tJuth% as occaM<»n 
h;is ari!»cti, availed hinisvlf of the newspapers of 
the day to rei»el char^^^ made a:niin?t his deno- 
mination in relation to its action on coutcnipo- 
rary qn.'Stions, nnd has also fivjiK-ntly apiieare<l 
as a lec.iirer. Several of his prvKlactions in the 
last naiuetl capacity have K-en pTibli^hed, and 
exhibit him, in oomnion with Ids le<s ekiliorate 
etforts, as a vigoron.^ animated, and polislied 
writer, decided in the expretssion of o]«inion, and 

a nick in availing himself of every advama;^ of 
ebate. The futlow-ing are the*titles uf these 
addresses : Ckrutiauitjf (As •ulf Source of 
Iforal^ Social^ aitd Politie-ii Reytueration^ de- 
livered in the hall of the Uon$e of Kepresentativet 
of the United Sutes in ld47, by request of the 
members of both houses of Congress ; Tk$ 
Church and the World ; The Dfeiiiie ^ Pro- 
t€»ta/ttUtn; LectMre on the Ai^teeedttU Cawm 
of the Jrinh Famine in 1S47; Lecture on Jfix- 
ture of Chil and Eeelrmiwtfical Power in the 
Middle Agee ; Leeturee on the Importance rf a 
ChrUtian Ba»iie for the Scie»*fa of Political 
Economy; Tito Lecture^ oh the Moral Caueee 
that have produced the Ecil Spirit »/the Timee; 
Debate hrfore the Comtnon CouueU^fKem Terh^ 
on the Catholic Petition rtaportinf the Common 
School Fund; and The Catholic Chapter in the 
HUtory 4ifthe United Statee, 

Bishop llnghes is an impre^Te and agrecaU* 
n>eaker. In person he is tall and well proiior> 
tinned, with a ocNiutenaiice eziMOMre of oenevcH 
lenoe <uid dignitj. 



at Kewbera, Jnne 10, 17M. His jraadfiahcr . 

Trven fro 



came with tlie colonial goremor _-.- 

England, and was employed as an architect ia 
some of the prominent imblic woiks of the stite, 
and was distingnisfaed hy his Kberal opinioiis ia 
the Revolntion. 

lie was graduated at the UnivenitT of Nortii 
Carolina, and prosecntin;; tlie study of the law in 
the otlice fji the Hon. William Gaston, was ad- 
mitted to the liar at the 1^ of twenty-one. 
He continued the practice of the law for serenl 
years in his native state, with distinguished sao- 
cesA. A memorial of his career at this period b 
left to tlie poblio in his four Tolimies of Ecforie 
of DteieioHB in the Supreme Court of Mrth 
Carolina, 1820-^6, ukI his Diktat 0/ all the 
Cao€» dteided and reported in Xorth Carolina^ 
In his twentr-third year he was elected to the 
Le^'i^latare of his (4ate. 

His youtli had been mailed br its high tone 
of character, and his personal qualities and incli- 
nations led him to tlie church as his appropriate 
sphere. Ue was ordained by Bishop Ravenscroft 
in 1827. His cariie>t ministerial duties were in 
change of a congregation in New Haven. In 
lb2!l he became tlie assistant mimster of St. 
jAnu-s*s Church, Philadelphia, in wliich Bishop 
AV hi te was rector. The next year he was called to 
6t Stephen^s Church in New York, in which dty 
his reputation f«)r eloquence became at onoe pei^ 
manently e^^tablished. From St. Btqihen^ he 
passed to 6t Thomas's Church in 1832, and con- 
tinued his connexion with the pariah till his le- 
moval to Mississippi in 1841. During the latter 
period of his brilhant career at St ThomasV, ha 
was relieved from a portion of his dty parodual 
labors by an assistant, and devoted hinself to a 
liberal plan of education, whidi ho had matured 
with great ability, and the details of whidi were 
faithf oily carried ont. Ue established at Hush- 



Am eminent pulpil orat«ir of the Protestant 
Xkiisoopal Oborohi was bom la Kortii OaittUnai 
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ing, Long Idaml, a boarding school, to wldch 1m 
gave the name of St. Thomases llalL Tbegroondi 
were prepared and the bnildingi ereoted by bim; 
a libend proTidon was mada for the in s troothm 
and penonal oomfbrU of the stodenta. He f 
dnoed order and metliod in all 



Sobstantial eomlbrt ami prosperitr pervaded Hm 
establishment on all sidea. Unfortancfedj tlia 
experiment lell vpoa a period of great 
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dal pressure, and the fruits of the he&rtj zeal, 
labor, and self-denial of its projector, were lost 
in Its financial embarrassments. The fiodlnre of 
this institution was a serious loss to the cauise 
of education. Its success would have greatly as- 
sisted to derate the standard of the frequently 
mismanaged and even injurious country boarding 
scho<>ls. As a characteristic of Dr. Hawks^a 
habitual consideration for the needy members of 
his profession, and of his own jKjrsonal disinter- 
estedness, it may be mentioned that it was his in- 
tention, when he had fairly established the insti- 
tution, to leave it in the hands of appropriate 
trustees, with the simple provision tliat the sons 
of poor clcigjiucn should receive from it, with- 
out charge, an education worthy the position due 
their parents. 

PreWous to hii departure for the south-west, 
Dr. Ilawks had, in 1836, passc^tl a summer season- 
in England, procuring, in accordance with a pro- 
Tinon of the General Convention, copies of im- 
portant papers relating to the early history. of 
the Episcopal Church in America. In this ho 
had the assistance of the eminent dignitaries of 
the English Church, and secured a large and 
Taluable collection of MSS., which hare been 
fiance frequently consulted on important topics of 
the ecclei^iastical and civil history of the country. 
VThile at Flushing, after his return, he printed 
considerable portions of tliem in the Church Re- 
cord, a weekly papr devoted to the cause of 
Christianity and education, which, conmienoed in 
Koveinber, 1840, was continued till October, 
1842.* The Record was conducted by Dr. 
Hawks, and besides its support of Protestant 
theolopy in the agitations of the day induced hw 
the publication of the ^ Oxford Traeto,** in wluch 
Dr. ilawks maintained the old American chorch- 
nsansliip and res^HHSt for the rights of the laity, 
which he had learnt in the schools of White and 
Ravenscrofi, the journal made also a liberal pio- 
Tision for the dir^play of the sound old English 
literature, in a series of articles in which its wants 
were set forth from Sir Thomas More to De Foe. 
In 1837 Dr. Hawks established the N&w York 
BetUtt^ for a time continuing ita active editor, 
and commencing ita valuable series of artiolea on 
the leading statesmen of the oountry, with his 
papers on Jefferson and Bnrr.t 

NVhile in the south-west Dr. Hawks was elected 
Bishop of Mississipiii, his confinnation in which 
oflSce was met by opposition in tlie General Cou- 
Tention, where chai^ were proposed against him 
crowing out of the financial difhculties of the St. 
Thomases Hall education scheme. Hit Tindica- 
tion of his course in Uiia matter occupied seTeral 
hours at the Convention at Philadelphia, and is 
described by those who listened to it as a mas- 



* T1n«e TofomM t4 thb weik w«r« voblttlicd bf O.B. XJn- 
doB, M Inimitott* practical printer, uia •toco Cba ciMrw editor 
«f tb* Fluehinf GtMtt* : two tn qwrto of tbo wook)]r, and a 
third in a momblj oetaro. 

t From tbo bandt of Dr. H«w1uthaBevl6W|iaaaad mder tbe 
BMnafomont of bla aModato la tbo ont«rnrli«,tb« fiov. Dr. <X 
8w Hoary, tbo traaiUtor orOoQsiB, autbor ofa lliatoffy ofPbllo- 
Mmbv in Ilarpofo* Famllr Librarr, and for maav joan Pro* 
IbMor or M<^ and latollrctnal nilloMpby to tlio Kov Torit 
UnlTor^ltr. Wb^n Dr. Honrjr rotlred twm tbo B^vlow.bo «m 
Moofoded hf that moot aooomplUbrd man of lottor% tbo oneo- 
alior and Srot librarian of tbo Attor Ubrair, Dr. JL a CMar 

od tU tHokto tolls 



teriy and eloquent oration : clear and ample in 
statement, powerfVil and convincing in the nobis 
api)eal of tne motives which had led him to the 
disastrous enteq>rise. A vote of ocquittal was 
passed, and the matter referred to the Dioce^ of 
Mississippi, which expressed its entire confidence. 
The bishopric was, however, not accepted. He has 
since been tendered the bishonricof Rhode Island. 
In 1842 Dr. Hawks edited a volume of tlie Hamilton 
papers from ^ISS. confided to him by the venerable 
widow ; but the undertaking was laid aside with 
a single volume, the work having been afterwards 
entered upon by Ilaniiltou^s son, with the as- 
sistance of Congress.* In 1844 he accepted the 
rectorship of Christ*s Church in New Orleans, a 
position which he held for five years; during 
which time he also lent his assistance to the 
furtherance of the organitaticm of the State Uni- 
versity^ of which he was made President He 
returned to New York in 1849 at tlie request of 
his friendj^, with the understanding that provision 
was to be made for his St. Thomus^s Hall obliga- 
tions ; the unabated admiration of his elomienoe 
and personal qualities readily secured a suflicient 
ftind for this object, and he has since filled tho 
pulpit at Calrary Church. 
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The literary publications of Dr. Hawks are two 
volumes of ContHbutiom to the EedmaMtioal 
Eutcry df the Unitid Statee^ embracing the 
states of Virginia and Maryknd ; a volume of 
The ConititutiaM and Canon$ qf the EpUcopol 
Church with notes; a caustic essav on .^ttrtcttlar 
Confuaianin the Protataut Epieeopal Churdi^ 
published in 1850; an octavo, Egypt and it$ 
Jlonumente^ in particular rektion to biUiesl evi- 
dence; a translation of Rivero and Tschndi^s 
Antiquittee ^ Peru^ in 1858 ; and sevend Jqts- 
Dile volumes cmT natural history and American 
annals published in tlie "" Boy^s and Giri's U- 
brar>" by the Harpei& with the title ** Uncle Phi- 
Up^sConverBations.** Dr. Hawks is ako the author 
of a few poems, mostly descriptive of incidents la 
his porodiia] rehitioiis, which havs been recent^ 
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printed in th€ Xorth CAToHfiA eoHeetSon of poetry 
•tuitlcHl " Wood Kote*.** It » uudvr-li«Ml tlmt M 
h&t in prciamtiuQ a work oo the AMtv/uiiiet ^f 
Amtrira^ i& ^uhji-ct which luw lun^ efiiplojtfd hi« 
attvi)t>t*n. Ill oiiilitiun to tli^M literary p'urMutJi 
wliiili have been but qn^nU-* in )iis active pr^ 
fi>-iotial career, I>r. Hawks hn^ delivered several 
krtiire^ and ad«!n>fK«, <if which we may rnentitm 
tnriicularly a hi«»v'ni;»liical ^kctch of Sir Walter 
haUi^'lu aD«l a vi:i<litaii«»ri uf the early pi«>it ion of 
North Carolina in the utlain of the Ite volution, 
lie has been alao an active |iarticiiia»t in the pro- 
oeedinffA f»f the New York Kthiiol«iinrul, lli>tori* 
cal, and (ieop^phical iSucicties. Of the most 
iin|N)rtant |iart of L>r. llawkVsintellectnal labors 
)iiH a'l<ire»^'d fnnn the pul|»it, it i?* enough to say 
that their nieriN in ar^nient and riieturic have 
de^ervv-dly nmintained his hi^'h position as an 
oraror, throu;rh a ficriod ami to an extent rare in 
tlie history ojf popular eloquence. A manly and 
unftri'Judiccd conviction of Christian troth, a 
brilliant fancy, illuminating ample »tores of rend- 
inir. and a practical knowledge of the w«ir)d ; 
sel'loin seen phy^cal powers; a deep-toned roice, 
expfv^Hsive of kincero feeling and pathoi, and 
^^X'-y ami inehxlious in all iu utterances; a warm 
Soil them sensibility, and oonra;r^*ous oonduct In 
action, are among the qunlities of the man, which 
iu<tify the strong i)er:$onal inllnence wliich he has 
long oxeroi:»ed at will among his oontempomrica. 
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AWEAt rot vntvH or nra aETournoxABT pai 

•TATCTMB!* I— rnuV A TIIATVKMITIXO SCKMOX AT CJtLTABT 
ClllftCII, OSt ** TUK OCTT OT CVLXITATUIO VXHTT AXP US 
■riBIT or VATMWAUVT.'* 

We owe the euUivation of this spirit* the impor- 
tance of which I have been endeaTuring to esta- 
blish, to the memory of our heroic old fSiUhera Theirs 
was the fint great onward march in the work of 
ronkinff us a nation. Every step of that march waa 
marked by their blood and suffering. They did not 
know all that they were doing ; but tliey did see, 
dimly ri^^ing up in the distance before them, freedom 
for themselves and tlieir children, and freedom was 
the root of their planting, from- which union and im- 
tionality sprung. What think you, could they 
come back from their graves and stand here among 
OS to-dsT, to see the nation of which they planted 
the seed nearly eighty years ago ; what think you 
they would say to us upon this subject f They 
would Ull OS of that daii, sad period, when with- 
out arms and without ammnnitaon; with nothins 
but courage to supply the want ef discipline, and 
with no leader but God Ahnighty, they looked in 
nptm tlieir brare hearts, and questioning them, ro- 
ceived for response, ** Be free, or die I" And then 
they solemnly swore, the Lord being their helper, 
that they would be frea They would tell ns how 
they tore theinselTes away from weeping wives and 
children ; and how the noole mothera from whom we 
epruDg, chid the children for their teiue, eren while 
they wept themselves^ and how, dashing the tear- 
drops from their eyelids, they threw their arms 
around them for a parting embrace, and without a 
falter in the voice, rang oat in elear, womanly tones» 
the word*— often remembered afterwards In the bat- 
tle strife—" Oo^ ray brave husband! go, ray daring 



boyt I give yon to your bleeding country; I give 
yea to the righteous eaose of frecflom ; and IT He 
■o willlt, I dve yon back to God." They would 
tell OS how, through seven long years, they endured 
eold and hanger and nakedness; how they foiight» 
how the^.hled, how some among them died; kow 



God went with Ihcm aad hroi^ them dm^tri- 
amphaat at lost. They woold tdl as bow th^vers 
mors than com|ienMteil for all thcr had sofEmd, ai 
they looked aiooiid, (as on this day,) and ia thii 
uiglity nation of many millions^ law what GoJ wm 
wurkim; oat in their seven loiig yean of eofferia^ 
And wiio among v^ as the stoij ceased, woold dare 
to say to theie Teuerable witncsMS to the ps^ 
** S!iaU we throw away that which cost yoa so mock ; 
sliall we break up our unity ; shall we erase to bt a 
tuitiott r Dare to say itf Why, a man's owa eon- 
science woold rise up and eall mm accursed tnilor, 
if he but dared to think iL 

b the spirit of our lather* dead within as f Hss 
the blood of ear noble old mothers eea»ed to flew ia 
our veins f Wlio then are these white-haired old 
men that are sitting here around mef A remaaat, a 
mere remnant I Kcmnmnt of what } Of those whs^ 
m-hcn our nation had attained just aboot half its no* 
sent age, showed that the spirit of onr RevolvtiDa- 
ary fathen was not then dead. These are what re- 
mains of the veterans of the war of 1812. It ii 
thirty years ago sinee they were in the visor of Gl< 
and then they did jnst as their fothers had done be- 
fore them. Their eoontiy wanted them, and th^ 
waited no second sammons; they went forth asd 
kept the field until their eoontry gave them an honor- 
able disehargsu Bat ia one thmg they differed from 
their fotliers. God permitted them to eee, when 
they so |>rompt]y answered their coontey^s call, and 
has pennitteJ them, by pcoloogtng their fives and 
now, mors fnlly to see, what their fothers eooU 
only hope fur: the immense advantages and Uesi- 
iugs of a great, consolidated, onited people^ And 
how have they come np in a body to-day, reqnert- 
iiiff it as a privilege to do so, that they ni^ht anife- 
ediy thank God, among other national hleson^ for 
tlie establishment and pretervatioii of that national- 
ity which the fothers of the Republic began, and to 
preserve the infout growth of which, thiey perilled 
their Uvea " Honor to whom honor is doa.' 

But there b yet another class to whom we owe 
it to cherish the spirit of a broad nationaltty. Thcse^ 
too, served their eoontry, bat not in the tented fidd. 
These were oar patriot statesmen—the men who 
framed, ez|>oanded, and npheld the great priuciplea 
of our political fobrie. We nmy not, on an oerasiim 
like this, pass them by anmeutionedL I cannot, of 
eonrw, allude to all, but, siaee last we OMt^ on an 
ocea5ion like tliiSk two hare ffons^ whose lives were 
Ith as pore a ] 



dcToted to their country, with 

as ever animated an American heart; 

whom yavc, not merely commanding talents to tbe 

Republic, bot by a saa eolneidence gare abo a ssii» 



and they wept alike, as tii^ laid their dead i 
boys ia honored gravea Keed I name themt Sot 
when I speak to Americans; for gitefb yet too grecs 
in the nation's heart to call for namea These mm. 
knew the worth of unity and nationaIitj« The eoo 
living among Ukc new settlements of oor magnificeot 
lovely West» the other on the shores of old Mawa 
chusetts^ near the very spot where one of the earlisBi 
colonies was pbnted; but what mattered It to thena 
whether a State were on thb eide or the other ef 
tlie mountains, whether It were planted by ''pilgrnB 
fothenT or "the hnntera of Kcntaeky,* eo long m 
all was ens. The one knew *• no Noith, no Seodw 
DO East, no West :" the other prayed that when h^ 
died, hb eye might rest opoa the gorseovs ■■■%■ 
of the Repnblie, and see erery atar u ita plaaa^ 
whib the rallrhy ery of hb eoontry alMmld a&hn 
" Liberty and Unkw, now and for ercrr Thaae 
men had studied the raloe ef these UmMl 
theyeoold see bot littb ralae in thca 
Th^ eaw the gnnd eoneaptba of a 
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Union in ftll iU miglity coosc^ueoceiL Tliey are 
;dcaJ; we shall bear their voices of wisdom no 
more. The one, in argument, siuote like lightning, 
and sliivered the rock into fraginetits; the other 
came with the ponderous force of tlie Alpine ava- 
lanche, and sweep! lig owaj rock, tree, humiet, every- 
thing in its nath, buried them out of sight for ever. 
I tliank God fur both, and pray that ho may raise 
Q^ others to fill their pTaces^ I thank Him for the 
wisdom He gave them, and pray that my country 
may treasure it up among her hallowed possessions. 
And whrn I think how universal and heartfelt woe 
the individual grief of my couutryuien at their loss, 
I cannot^ believe that their great principle of na- 
tional unity will not survive them. They have gone 
down to the grave with the Christian's hope: peace 
be to their remains — ^honor to their memories 



TO AM AGIB Aan TXBT CnsnErVL CBBISTIAir Lurf. 



Lady ! I may not tliiiik timt thou 
Hast travelled o*er iife*8 weary road. 

And never felt thy spirit bow 
Beuciith affliction's heavy load. 

I may not tlunk thoee aged eyes 

Have ne'er been wet with sorrow's tears ; 

Doubtless thy heart has told in sighs. 
The tale of hmnan hopes and fears. 

And 3'et thy cheerful spirit breathei 
The freshness of its golden prime, 
' Age decks thy brow with silver wreaths, 
But thy young heart still laughs at lime. 

Life's sympathies with thee are bright, 
Tlie current of thy love still flows» 

And silvery clouds of living light, 
Hang round thy sunset's golden doaeu 

So hare I seen in other lands» 
Some ancient fame catch sweeter grace. 

Of mellowed richness from the hands 
Of Tune, which yet could not deface. 

Ah, thou hnst sought 'mid sorrow's tears, 
Thy solace from the lips of truth ; 

And thus it is tliat fourscore yean 
Crush not the cheerful heart of Youth. 

So be it still l^or bright and fisir. 
His love I read on thy life's pasre; 

And Time! thv hand lay gently l^ere. 
Spoil not this beautiful old agei 

ALBEBT BABnE8» 
Tnx aathor of the Series of Popukr Biblical 
Commentaries wii bora at Rome, New York, 
December 1, 1798. He was educated at Hamil- 
ton Colleges and entered the Tlieological Semi- 
nary at Princeton in 1820; was onloined and 
became pastor of a congregation at Morristown, 
K. J., and subsequently, in 1830. of tlie Finst 
Presbyterian Church in Phihidclphia. where he 
has since remained. The series of Jfote$ on the 
Scriptures, by which Dr. Barnes has obtained a 
wide-spread reputation as an author and com- 
mentator, was commenced durins his residence 
at Morristown. His original design was to pre- 
pare a brief commentary on the Goq)els for the 
use of Sunday Sdiools. After he had com- 
menced, hearing that tlie Rev. Jainea W. Alex- 
ander was eni^iged on a similar work for the 
American Sunday School Union, he wrote to 
him, proposing to abandon his tindeot in favor of 
that of his ftiend. On Dr. Alexander's reply- 
that In oouequenoe of hia ibeble health ho was 



desirous to transfer his task to the able hand 
already occupied on the same project, Mr. Barnes 
determined to continue. The work ap|>eare4l, 
and met with so favorable a reception timt the 
aathor enlarged his design, and has since ann«>- 
tated most of the books of the Old and New 
Testament, with the winie distinguidied buccess. 
Besides these Commentaries, Dr. Barnes is the 
author of several volumes of Sermons On Jktti- 
xah and Practical SenuoM for Vacant Congre- 
gatious and FaMilics ; some other devoti4»nal 
works, and an elaborate Introductory Ebsay to 
Bishop Butler's Analogy. 

In hid pastoral relations and personal character 
Dr. Barnes is highly esteemed, as well as for his 
eloouence in the pulpit. 

By the adoption of the plan of writing at 
an early hour, he has been Able to prepare the 
long series of volumes to which hia oonunentariea 
extend, without any interference with the or- 
dinary routine of his daily duties, all of the 
volumes to which we have referred, together 
with a work on Slavery, having been coui|N«ed 
before nine o'clock in the morning. 

WILLIAM TUDOB. 

WnjjAM TuDOB, the son of a lawyer of the Revo- 
lution, from the oHice of John Adams, was bom 
at Boston, January 28, 1799. He was educated 
at Phillips Academy, at Audover, and ut Harvard, 
and afterwards became adcrk in the counting- 
rooi n of John Codman. In tlie employ of the lat- 
ter he visited Paris, where his literary inclinations 
were confirmed. He next sailed for Leghorn on a 
cuuimcrcial venture ; that failed, but he secured a 
Euroiiean tour through Italy and the Continent 
On his return to Boston he was an active mem- 
ber in foundinff t)ie Antholog}* Club, publiAhiiig 
his European letters, with viuions entertauiing 
miscellanies, in their monthly magazine. 

This journal, which bore the name of Th4 
^onOdy Anthology^ was orimnally commenced 
in November, 1803, by Mr. Phincas Adams, a 
graduate of Harvard, and at the time teacher of 
a school in Boston. At the end of six months it 
fell into the hands of the Rev. William Emerson, 
who. Joining a few friends with him, laid the 
foundation of the dub. The magazine was then 
annonnce<l as edited "by • society of gentlemen." 
By the theory of the club every mcml»er was to 
write for the •* Anthology," but the rule was mo- 
dified, as usual, by the social necessities of the 
oomimny, and the journal was greatly indebted to 
outsiders for its artidea. The membens how- 
ever, had tlie privilege of paying ita expentfca, 
which in tlioso days could hardly have been ex- 
pected to be met by the public In ffiving an 
account of this work subsequently Mr. Tudor re- 
marks, ** whatever may have been the merit of 
the Anthology. iU authors would have been sadlv 
disapiiointcd if they had looked for any other ad- 
vantages to be derived fVom it than an occasional 
•mile from the public, the amusement of theb 
task, and the pleasure of thdr aodal roeetinfli. 
The pnbUcatioii never gave enou]^ to pay the 
moderate expense of tliehr sappers, and thronrii 
their whole career they wrote and paid for the 
plcasareofwriUng. OocasionaDy a promise waa 
lield out that tlie prooeeda of tiie work wonld soon 
enable them to proooed witliuut assessinentai hot 
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tho o>»*or\anre noTcr c&me. T!i« jirintcri wcro 
dian;:-*! M'Vcral tinK*#, nn«l WMi-m-ver Oh-t [>n:«l 
anylliin;: il wfl« an onu-n of iil luck to tb'^ni."* 
Ten Tolmiic* of tlie Ai»llM»l.»;:y wcn» ilius)iul>li>lic<1 
fnr'n l^'^3 to 1h| I, MP.jN)rtol l»y the be^t pcm of 
lJ'»-ton at tlitf limo: !»y Tu«l.»r, Hiickiiiin<>t«-r, Jolm 
Qiincy Adam*, (Io»r;^» Ti« ktnir, Pr. John S}i- 
vc^lvr, John (i.ipI'mkt, an«l olhtT*. 
io 18'K> Mr. Tiilir went to tlto Wo>t Indies to 
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c^tfthli^li for hi> brother apcncics for fl new branch 
of coiiHiK-rce, the exportaii<m of ice. IIo was 
also en^^aj^id afterwards in some other coiumer^ 
ci:d traii>.iciitms in Etirojie reciuiring ability and 
address, in lb09 he had delivered tlio Fourth 
of July oration in Utnton. and in 1810 preiKxrod 
tiic Phi Ik'ta Kappa addresa for Han'ard. In 
DcccniUT, 1814, he wrote the prosjiectus for the 
Xorth Atiicriran Jieriew^ the first nuiulier of 
wliich appoared in Mu}*, 1815, nnder his editor- 
ship. It ori^nnally wa-i a c nubination of the lua- 
g.azlno and review, admitting light articles e*4aj-«, 
and poem^, while tlie staple was elaborate cnti- 
cidui, and ai)i>earcd in tliis style every two niontlis 
till December. 1818, when it wa* c'laiiged to A 
anart-.rly publicjition. Mr. Tudor wrote three 
Iourtli.s of the tirst foor volumet. 

In the year 1819 he pnbli^cd his Tolmne of 
Letters on the Edttem States^ a b<x>k which with 
some ditlosencs^ handles topics of originality for 
the time with acnteness. In 1821 bo pabhshcd 
a volnino of MiMcellaniee^ collected from his con- 
tribation^ to tlie Monthly Anthology and the 
early volumes of the North American Review, 
w^ddi show the antlior's phi^-fhl, learned humor 
in a very agreeable lightt ^ spirited L^fe ^ 
Jamu Otii apiieared in 1828. It U a view of 
tlie times as well as of the man. The leading 
personages of tlie period are presented in its ani* 
mated, plcturesqae pages. 
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It b to Tudor that Boston is indebted (or ths 
monitmcnt on Bunker Hill; he heanl that the 
fn^iuiid was to be Nihl, inteTv<te«l men of weihh 
in tlie fmrchwee, and tlie work was oomroenoeJ 
at )i\< wvr^i.^\um. At tlie clo^ of the same vesr 
( I8'2'n he received the appointment of eoniml ibr 
tlic I'liited States at Lima, the duties of whidi 
hvr di<<r1)nnre<l till his tninsfcr to tlie Atlantic eoast 
in 1828 as chary fTtrffaire* at Rio Janeiro. He 
wa^ succe^ful in the negotiation of an inderanitr 
f»r ^|>oliations on American roinincrce. "While 
at Itio he wrote a work, which was pobfishcd 
aiionymiiusljr at lio*tton in 1829, entitled Gticl 
Teir, It is in an ingenious vein of df8CTi|ition and 
MKCulation tomdiing the manners and pi>liticsof 
tlie iiKRit impi>rtant n.iti«Mis of the world, who!« 
alijiirs are di<cns5ed by a synod of binU who meet 
on a mountain in Africn, the book taking its 
name fnHn a legendary conceit that Gelid Teir. 
in E'jA pt, was so coIUmI from an annual conncil 
of the birds of the uiiiver-^ on its snmmit. In 
this **i»olitic congre^ration" Uie United States are 
represented for the Eastern (lortion by tlie wren; 
the pigt.*on for tlie AVc^t ; the roliin for the )fid- 
die; and the vulture and tlie mocking-bird for 
the South. The pheasant, the humming-bird, and 
tlie iKit, are the members Ah- Spain ; Uie marten 
and thmsh for England ; the sparrow and eoek 
for France ; and the ibis for the Elysian Udds. 
In the fspeeclies delivered at this parliament the 
rentier may gather a very fair notion of the pre- 
valent political ideas at home and abroad at the 
time of the publication of the book. 

Mr. Tudor died suddenly at Rio, March 9, 1880. 
It is understood tliat he left numy manuscripts 
rehiting to the countries whidi ho visited neany 
ready for the press, which with his official oorre- 
si>on*denoe will probably be publblied. 

As a nicml)er of the Anthology Cinb he was 
one of the founders ci the muuificont library and 
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fine art association, the Boston Atliemema, a cir' 
cmnstanoe which brings him within the niiifa of 
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3Ir. QniRcr's Kccnt momorial of that institution.^ 
The society was i ncor])orate<l in 1 8u7. It received 
noinerons important friAs, cspocinllv from tlie Per* 
kins family. The colli*ction of books exceeds fifty 
thoQFand volmnes. Its American dt'iiartment is 
Taluable, imd its series of foreign re])orts of socie- 
ties, etc., cxtciifeive. Among other f;))ccialities it 
lins a large nunibor of books and painjihlets which 
lH.'lonjred to General AVnshington, tliat were i»ur- 
cliascdfor the in^titlltioII by a libend Mili6cri]»tion 
of gentlemen at Cambridge and Boston. After 
several changes of position the Library is now lo- 
cated in a sumptnons building in Beacon street, 
where tlie pillery of fine arts connected with it is 
also e^tnblirhed. The price of a share is three hun- 
dred dollars ; that of life membersliip, one hun- 
dred. The Qse of tlie library, without the privi- 
lege of tiking out books, is extended to others on 
an annual payment of ten dollars^ 

Mr. Charles Folf^m, on accomplished and cfli- 
cient presiding o^cer, is the present librarian. 

TBX sLTKLur nxLBS— nox enn nxa. 

The setting tun had now left the n^^embly in the 
shadow of the ancient rocks under which thev met, 
aud the approach of twilight wos occouipauiea with 
the freshness of evening. The numerous assembly, 
true to nature, were prci)oni:g for repose, when tlie 
ottention of the whole was irresistibly drawn to the 
fonn of a bird, which seemed an JltM, that now oe- 
cupiod the |>erch, who^e uppeorance wos sudden, and 
whose coming was nolselesd and unseen. The older 
members exhibited awe more tJion surprise, but those 
who were present for the first time felt a chilling 
dread. Tlie royyterions delegate seemed areaitlily 
and unnib:«tantiul, a spectral hoUowness marked his 
aspect, and the first sepulchral tones of his voice 
))euetrated the whole audience, which eat in solemn, 
mute expectation. 

" I come, Mr. President, to nuike my annnal re- 
turn from the f hades below. Many of this asscmblT, 
whom I have seen before, know that after mj death, 
tliree thousand years ago, my eartlily remains were 
careftiUy embalmed by the priests of Memphis, and 
still repose in tiie catacombs of that ancient eitv. 
Nought created by God ever perishes, matter is 
transmuted into new combinations, but the essence 
of birds as well as of men, each in their kinds, is sub- 
limated at once for an incorporeal, imperishable ex- 
istence in the world of spiritsi Many of ihe secrets 
of that world we are not allowed to disclose, and to 
cross corporeal minds they would be unintelligible. 
Such things as may be told I ahaU now relate to this 
assembly. Birds nave instinct, and men have rear 
son, to guide them in this world ; the former seldom 
'errs, the latter often ; could either race behold the 
terrific consequences of these errors, they would be 
less fre<iuent ; but sufficient waminn of them have 
been given, which it is not ineumbeiit on me to 
repeat 

**My life having been adjudged blameless, my 
spirit wmged its way to the fields of Elysium, white 
some of those who worshipped and embalmed my 
body were doomed to the banks of Phlegethon. 8ad 
and harrowing wonld be the description of those 
dreary regions I have dwelt upon aud enforced it 
frtrni time to time for twen^ centuries^ dnee I was 
first deputed to attend tUs asicmblT: I shall not 
Bowrepeatkt. Buttolnrtmeiaiidlneitetlieyouiger 
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members here present, I will mention a few of Iho 
sights that glaoilen the eye in the Klysian Fields, 
where birds who have shown themselves faitliful in 
their duties, vigilant sentinels when stationed on 
Uiat service, valiant defenders of tlieir nests, and 



careful providirrs for their young, enjoy the i 
ing delights of Elysium, on a wing that never tiresL 
Tlioy are there secure from attack and from suffer- 
ing, in a blissful region, where peace for ever dwells, 
and violence or want can r.ever enter. 

" In these obodes of ever-during felicity a deep 
harmony and universol participation incrcose the 
ehnrm of every delight Among the varieties of 
ethereal enjoyment it is one to see the tenants of 
Elysium attended by the semblances of all those 
creations of their genius which ennobled their exist- 
ence in this world. It is one of the rewards allotted 
to them that these enibf»dicd sh.adows shall there 
follow them; and the pleasure is mutual, as each 
purified from envy and all earthly passion euioya 
the creations of others as well as his own. Tliere 
the Grecian poets and artists are accompanied by 
the classic dcsi^s they inverted. Homer is fot 
lowed by Achilles, Kestor, Ulysses, Apax, and a 
crowd of others. So])hoclcs and Euripides are at- 
tended by Clytemnestrn. Iiihigenia, Orestes, Jason, 
d:e. Tlio clouds ond birds hover over Aristimhanea. 
llie sculiitors have for companions their Apollo, Ve- 
nus, and the Graces; and the pointers their repre- 
sentations, even to the grapes tlint deceived the 
birds, and the curt.nin thot deceived the artist. Vii^ 
gil sees ^nens, Creufo, and Aseanius, Dido, Xisus^ 
and Euryalus, and all his heroic and pasioral cha- 
racters. Hapliacl is surrounded with the beautiful 
mothers and children he painted for Catholic wor- 
ship, and Michael Ar.gelo liere compores thot awful 
scene which he sprer.d on the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel with the reality that exists around him. 

" tetrorch sees his laurel covered with sonnets to 
Lauro, who sits beneath its shade. ^ Dante with Bea- 
trice here realises tlie scenes he tried to discover in 
this world ; Ariosto has his wild, gay imoginationo 
of ladies, magicians, and knights to recreote his 
fancy. Cervantes is accompanied by Dob Qu&ote, 
Bancho, and all the characters of his bi illiont genin& 
Kabelois has Paimrge and his grotesque companions^ 
and Fenelon is escorted by Mentor, Telemachns^ 
Calypso, and Eulalio. Spenser has his allecorie vi- 
sions But of all who are thus giotificd and contri- 
bute to the general delight, none is so distin^ished 
as Shakespeare, around whom eveiy creation of 
fancy, the gay, sad, heroic, terrific, fontastic, appears 
in a'hnudred forms. Falstsff and his buffoons, An- 
tolyeus and his downs, Hamlet and Ophelia, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Otliello aud Desdemona, Lear, Mae- 
beth, Ariel, Miranda, Caliban, the Fairies f4 a Mid- 
summer's ^'ight, and the Witches of a Higliland 
Heath, all attend his beck. Of late. new grou}^ 
have made their appearance as yet without their 
master. Some of tliese in aU the various : 



of poetry, otliers in the more eeriooi steps of pros • ; 
ana these were multiplied to fast, and exhibited so 
much invention, that it was at last thought they 
would realise the prodigies of any other imagination. 
"The heroes and statesmen who are rewarded 
with a residence in tliese blissfol fields, have yet ono 
mark to designate their errors They are at timea 
partially or wholly enveloped b an appcnranee of 
mist» which impedes them from leeing or being sees 
by othem Wiien this is enunined, it b fomid to 
consist of an infinite number of minnta, vapoiy piaeea 
of paper, to represent their dehnive 8tat«BMatt» and 
their intrigues of amUtioa and rivaliy; whea tUi 
is dissipated, there appear orcr their heads in Mtial 
]«tlm of Ught, the grant and uscftd mcMwta they 
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pr<>««cut4^ Hm miat llMt cncirdfli 1irro«« b com- 
|H»«c<i of ma innutn«>rmh)« qoantity of v««(M>n« of <!♦- 
•miction, in miuiatur*; m every mmtk wUo ft^U in 
Wtilc in A ui»el«^^ «ar. U h^re typified br a twortl, 
ball, or •(tear, or if h^ p<ri4ied of dif^A4e. by a tmaU 
1i\id »|K»t. N'tne are thut eurrouiHitH) more thaa 
oth<TA. An illiiotriiHM rhi«< recently srnre«l, who 
extciidi'l bU iu'«r-h to thb »put «lK*t« we »»4einMe, 
i« •oiiictiiiie« wl»oily envelopnl: m lion the inUt orenkt 
•w.iy ve Ace in tii« air in<«rri{>tioiM of * n*lii;tous U>- 
U-ruiioti/ 'road or^r the Al|»s' * l»nit*-clion of tiic 
arts' ^c. Uul n*ti wic all t)io«c wuo a* a atute^nuui 
or a warrior % *\K% Ui«ih« b!*-^l grore*. thrre i« 
but otie combining both attributed. vlitiM maj««tie 
form ii forever uo«hrooded; around vbom there 
never Hita the repre'^ntatioa of a dcla-^ive ■iate- 
tnfit. nor an vffitrX of ner^Htal inirijrue, nor a aiiicle 
mill i»e rt-^^inbU ire of a destructive won^toti to tiff- 
iiifv that a K>Mi«.*r |>eri«hed in a battle fought with 
anihitioii* riews; OTer his head ap|»enr^ in rniM ra- 
(Ita.ice ai irucriptioa: * Fimt in war. fir»i in peace, 
aii<l fir»t in the henrti of his eotintrvmen.*" 

Th«* form of Utc Ibit had now van relied as f addenly 
and «ilc'itly as it fir«t apitvare^l; Uie influence of 
the huur replace! tlic fcfliu|( of awful attc:ilion by 
wlii*'li it hail been autpemlt'd. Tlie iHK-turnal birds, 
the ow1«. wlii|>-poor^wilU, and bats b«*gan their ca- 
reer of iii'jhtly oocu|Mtion and watching, wiiile the 
rc^t of the iiorneiise a^-^einbly bood had their liea U 
under their wing-s and prcMfiited a more ninncroa* 
eoll taction than could be formed by the nf!x;nitMin 
patieuts united of a tiaouaand touiuifcrous pre ichcrs* 

SODEBT C 8AKD9, 
OxE of the iftt^at oriirinal of AiiktIc in linmorista, 
A fino scholar, and a i>oot of ardent ima;^ nation, 
was horn in the city of New York, May 1 1, 1799. 
His fnther, Comfort Sandn, wan a merchant of the 
city, who had borne a patriotic part in the cariy 
Btruj:i?]c'S of the RcTolation. Sands early acquired 
a ta^to for the ancient classics, which his educa- 
tion at Colainhia College oontirmed, to which he 
afterwards added a knowle<lge of the modem 
ton'^ies derived from the Latin. One of his 
colK'<:e coinjiaTnona, two years his 9enior, was his 
friend and |iartner in his poetical eclierae, Jatnes 
W'allis E:i«<tbum. They projecte<l while in col- 
lege two literary periodicals The Jloraliit and 
Acadetaio Recruit long. The 6nst had but a single 
naniber; the other reached a volume; — Sands 
contributing prose and ver^e. Gmduatinf^ with 
tlie cUs9 of 1815^ he entered the law omoe of 
David B. Ogden, and contrary to the habit of 
young pt>ctis studied with zeal and fidelity. His 
talent for writing, at this time, was a passion, 
lie wrote with facility, and on a great rariety of 
subjects; one of his oompositiono, a sermon, 
penned for a friend, finding its way into print, 
with the name of the clergyman who delivered 
it In 1817 he published, in tlie measure which 
the works of Scott ha I made fashionable, Tke 
Bridal of Vaumcud. founded, his biographer 
tells us, " on the aame legend of the trancfonnotion 
of a decrepit and miserable wretch into a youthful 
hero, by compact with the infernal powers, which 
forms the miiiidwork of Byron*s ^ Deformed 
Transformed."* This, thoufffa spoken of with 
respect, is not Indnded In the anthor*s wrltinga. 
His literary blftory is at this tima interwoTcn 
withthatofUamnid^Eastbiini, with whom he 
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wa^ tmn^ting the Pinlnis of Dsrid into rtrm, 
and writing a poem, ** Yiimoyden,^eii the histoiy 
of Philip, the Peqood clilefUin. This was pfam- 
ned by Eastlmm, while he was parsinng bis 
studies fi»r the ministry, daring a residenoe at 
Bristol, Rliode Ldand, in the vidnity of the In- 
dian locality of the poem. It was based oo a 
pli£!ht rcfiding of Hubbard^ KorratiTe of the 
hv 1 ian Wars. The two aothora dio«e their parts, 
XkJid commimicatod tliem when finished to csdi 
other; the whole poem being written in tlie 
winter of 1817 and foOowing ming. While it 
was being revii^, Eastbnm, wlio in the mean- 
time had taken onlen In the Piotestont Episcopal 
Church, died in his twenty-second year, Deoon- 
licr 2, 1819, <m a Toya«!e to Santa *Cnu, nnder- 
taken to recover his health. 

The poem was publislied the year following; in 
1820, with an advertisement by Sands, who, on 
a further stody of the sobject, had made some 
additions to the matter. The proem, which cde- 
hmtes the friendship of the two author^ and the 
prHrticnl charm of their Indian sobject. is Josdy 
C(>nsidere<l one of the finest of Sonds^s fiteraiy 
achievements. The bosu of the poem bek>ngs to 
Ea-^tbam. 

The literary prodaetioos of the ktter hare 
never been collected. That they would form a 
worthy c«»miinni4in volnnie to the writings of his 
friend Sands, while exhibiting Foroe characteristic 
differences of temperament, there is abtmdant 
proof in all tliat is \nown to the public to have 
proceeded fix>*n hb pen. In the absence of 
further origin:d material, we may here present 
the tribute paid to his genius by his brotlier, the 
Right Reverend Honton Eas-tboni, of tlie dkioese 
of Ma«8achusetts, in an oration pronounced in 
1837, at the first semi-centennial anniversaiy of 
tlie incorporation of Colmnbia CoUego hy tiia 
legislature of New York. 
. "^ The remains,** said Dr. Eastbom, ^ which 
Eastbum has left behind him are amazingly 
voluminous. I wiQ ventnre to say that there are 
few, who, on arriving at the age of twentT-two, 
which was the limit of his mortal career, wiQ be 
found to have accomplished so mtich llterair 
composition. His pmse writings, many of which 
appeared anonymously in a series of pcrio^fical 
essays, conducted by himself and some of his 
friends, take in an extensive range of moral and 
classical disquisition; and are modds of the 

Surest Addisonian Eiiaglish. The great charm, 
owever, of all his writingss ^ m tone that 
breathes through them. Whatever be the sub- 
ject, the reader is never aBowed to forget, that 
the pages before him ore indited with a pen 
dipped in the dew of heaven. An iDostratian 
of^ tills peculiar feature of his productions wHI 
form the most appropriate ending of this brief 
ofiering to his memoir. On one glorious night 
of June, 1819, during his rendenoe as a parochial 
dergynmn upon the eastern shore of Viig^niai 
and a few montha before his death^ he sot op 
until the solemn hoor of twdva to ci|foT fm 
scene. The moon was riding in her nu||eity; 
her Ii|^t fell upon the waters of the Qhesopeaka; 
and all was hnshad into sHIIneiB, Under tha 
immediate insfdration of such a speetada, Im 
penned the following Hnesi whieli ha has cmitlsd 
>Tha Bummsr MiSiii^ After haring f)TM 
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thcni to Ton, my fcllow-collcgian?, I will kare 
yoa to decide whether the chnractcr I haye Just 
drnwu be a true portrait or luis been dictated 
only by the natural enthusiasm of a brother's 
lore. 

** The brc«e of night has nmk to rert, 
U]>on the rir^rn tnuiquil breast; 
And every bird has Boui^ht her ncst» 

Where silent is Iier nunstreUT ; 
The queen of heaven b sailiitg high, 
A iMile bark on the azure sky, 
W'liere uot a breatli is heard to sigh- 
So dco[> tlie soil tranquillity. 

** Forgotten now Hie heat of day ' 
Ihai on the burning waters lay, 
Tlie noon of liight her mantle grey 

Sprea<l8, for the sun's high blazonry ; 
But glittering in that gentle night 
T)H*re gleanis a line of siWery light. 
As tremulous on the shores of white t 

It hovers sweet and playfully. j 

* At jicace the distant shallop rides ; j 

Kot OS wliea dik^hing o*er her sides 
Tlie roarii.g bay*s unruly tides ' 

Were beating round her gloriously ; 
But every tail is furled and still : 
Bilent the seaman^s whistle shrill. 
While dreamy slumbers seem to thrill 

With parted hours of ecstasy. 

** Stars of the many-spangled heaven I 
Faintly this night your beams are giren, 
. Tho* proudly where vour hosts are driren 

Ye rear your dazzfing g.ilaxy ; 
Sinee far and wide a R>ftcr hue 
Is sprc:Kl across the plains of blue, 
Where in bright chorus, ever true, 

For ever swells your harmony. 

** O for some andly dying note 

Upon this silent hour to flunt, 
' W here from the bustling world remote 
The Ivre might wake its melody ; 
One feeble strain is all ean swell 
From mine almost deserted shell. 
In monniful accents yet to tell - 
Tliat slumbers not its minstrelsy. 

** Tucxc 18 AN nom of deep repose 
Tliat yet upon my heart i^hnil close, 
When all that nature dre^uls and knows 

t^hnll burst upon me woudrously ; 
O m»y I then awake for ever 
My haqi to rapture's high eiidearor, 
And a^ from earth*s vain scene I sever. 

Be lost in Immortality I" 

In 1822 and 1828, Sands was writing for tho 
Uterary Review, a monthly New York periodi- 
cal, in conjunction with some f^iend.^, a'vsociated 
ill a Junto known as the Literary Confederacy. 
Tliey were fonr in nnnibcr, and had aln^ady con- 
tributed the nerics of ]mper^ «" The Keologist^ 
t4> tho Daily Adrertiiter, and ** Tho Ainpliilogist" 
to the Coinuicrclal Advertiser; and in 1822 
and 1823 he fVimished, in ooqjnnction with his 
friends, nninerons articles to thcUterary Review, 
a New York montlily periodical, nnd in the 
winter of 182C-S, the oonfederacy published the 
•oven numbers of tlie St, Tammany Magazine. 

In May, 1824, Sands commenced the Atlantic 
Ifagatine^ which ho o<litod, and for which he 
wrote many tif the articles dnring its first volume ; 
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when it became the New York Review ho again 
entered upon the editorship, which ho continued, 
»inplying many ingiMiioiis and e1o<pKnt papers 
till 1827. After this he became associated in tlie 
conduet of tho Commercial Advertiser, a post 
which he occupic<! at his death. 

In 1828, ho wrote an Hutorieal Kotiee offfat' 
nan CorU*^ to accompany a publication of the 
Cortes lA'ttcrs for tlie South American market. 
For this purpose it was translated into Spanish 
by Manncl iXniiinpioz, and was not pnbliBlied in 
the author 8 own language till the collection of 
his writings was made after his death. In this 
year The Talwuan was proiocted. It turned 
out in the hands of its publisher, iHam Rliss, to 
be an annual, according to the fashion of the day, 
but it was originally undertaken by the poet 
Bryant, Veri>laiick, and Sands, as a Joint ooilec* 
tion of 31iscellanies, after the manner of Pope, 
Swift;, and their fricndii. The Tali>inan, under tlie . 
editorship of the imaginary Francis Herbert, Esq., 
and written by the three authon*, was continued 
to a tliird volume in 1880. It was afterwards re* 
issued according to the original phin, with the 
titlo of MiwcUauiee, 

Tlie *'lJrt'am €»f the Princess Papantzin." flrrt 
published in tho Talisman, founded on a legend 
recorded by the Abb6 Chivigcro, a poem of more 
than fonr hundred lines of blank veive, is oon- 
siderctl by Mr. Verplanck •* one of the most per- 
fect specimens left by Mr. Sands of his poetie 
powers whether we regard the varied music of 
the versification, the freedom and splendor of the 
diction, the nobleness and affluence of the Inutf* 
^fj^ or tho beautiful and oricpnal use hebasmaoe 
of the Mexican mythology.** 

In 1831 Sands published the l^feand Coftae- 
pendente of Paul Jonee, Tlie next veer lie wee 
again associated with Rryant in the braoe of vo* 
Inmes entitled Talee of the Gtavher S^ to wUdi 
Paulding, Leggett, and Miss Seilffwiek were dso 
contributors, and for which Sanaa wrote tbe bv« 
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moron* hitri>»lactioiv the tala of Mr. Greco, and 
all iiu:i;.nb:itW« Torsion of th« old S;»an^h foun- 
tJiin of \outh ttorv, et)t)tl<.-d Bojuca. His bsi 
fitii^liod c«>inp(t»iiloii wa^ a |MM^tn in Um Conunei^ 
ci.ll Advertiser, The iM-ido/lh^^. 

At the Terr in>tii!it of hit dvnth he wm «npij;ed 
uifin aii nrtlclo of inrcntion for the fir^t number 
of tlic Knickcrl»<>cker Ma.Mzinc uiion E^ninta^m 
LittftJfurB^ for which he Imd tiiicd his mind with 
Uie hv^X n-a«lin;; on the coutitry. It wo* wtiile 
cn::;i'.v 1 on thi-* <irti«lo tm I ho 17th iX-ccnibcr, 
1* .'i2, iliat ho \\a< >uiMiiily AttMckc<l liy niK»i>h-xy. 
IIv had ur'.ttfii with hin {viicil the line r«ir oiio of 
tlic |MK.-iiii by which he WAi UliiNlrutiMg hii topic. 

Oh think not my *j>irit amorg yoQ abiJei^ 

f'Miie nnrortain mark* foHowcd from hn 

gtric!^i>n arm ; he n^e and fell on tlic throhold of 
hii ro^nn, and livid hnt ri few hours* lon:rcr. 

The re^iilei'CO nf Sund^ f»»r the Inttor jort of hi* 
life was nt Uoboken, then a rural %-illn:ro within 
i-iijht of Xew Yi»rk. In that quiet r-tnnt, and 
in the uel^'hborliOwHl of the woods of Weehawken, 
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celebrated by his OAvn pen as well as br tlie mnso 
of llalleck, he drew hi:s kindly inspirations of na- 
ture, wiiicli he Imnlly nee<'cd to temper bis olwayit 
charitable JiKl{;ments of men. His cJiarartcr has 
bivn delicately touclicd by Brrant in the memoir 
in the Knickerbocker,* and drawn oat with ge- 
nial sympathy by Verplanck in the biography 
prctixed to his published writings.! Sands was a 
man of warm and tender feeling, a loving humo- 
rist whose lan(rhtor was tlie gay smile of profonnd 
Ecnsibility ; of a kindling and rapid imagination, 
which did not disdain the labor and acmiiJtions 
of maturo Kcliolursliip. Ho died mimarriea, haYing 
always lived at home in his father*s house. It is 
rckted of him, in oonncxi«m with his love of na- 
ture, that lie was so near-sighted that he liail never 
bcun the sUrs ftom his ohUdliood to his sixteen^ 
year, when he obtained appropriate gkssea. 

Tliat American literature ezporienoed a great 
loMi in tlieearly death of Sands will be felt by the 
render who makes acqnaintanoe with his weU cul- 
tivated, prompt, exuberant gcniusi which pro- 
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Is it to. Master Sotiivtf— doca the all-easiag or, 
with the ny riad hues which it lends to aud burroira 
agaia from tlie plaoet it iovc^ta, make no change ia 
tlte a|*{>«firaiice of the MpeetaemU rerum, the xisibk 
exhibitio:is of nature? Have aa60ciatkm and eoa- 
tra^t Duthi: g to do with them! Nature can affocd 
to be aatirixtfd. Slie dvfie« burleeque. LoA at her 
in her btirrenno^a, or her terrific majeetj — in licr po- 
verty, or in her glury — site is still the nughty m»- 
tJier, whom man may tupeHicially trick ont^ b«fc 
en II uot Bubftantially alter. Art caa only aoeeeed by 
following her; aud its most magiiificeut trionmhi 
arc achieved by a religious <A)servaiiea of her nuoa 
li ia a proud aud priiuitire nrerogatire of maa, that 
the physical worid has been left under hi^ coatrol^to 
a certain extent, uot merely for the porpoce €i fals- 
ing from it his snstenanee, bat of modifying its s^ 
i)«aranee to gratify the eye of taste, and, br 1><<V>^ 
lying the material creation, of iuipioring theqiirit- 
ual elementA of his om-n bein^ 

When the Duke of Btidgcwatei's engineer w» ex- 
amined by the House of Coomiona as to i&is rievs ea 
the system of iiiterital eoiama:iicatioa by water, 1m 
cave it as his opii.ioa that rivers were made bv the 
Lord to feed canals; and it is true that PToriJeaee 
has given us tha raw material to make what we en 
ont of 11 

Tliis may be tbonght too suUime a flonruh for la 
introduction to tlie luxuriant aud delightful had- 
scnpe by Weir, an engraring Iran which embriliAei 
the present number of the JJirror. But, theu^ it 
msy be crudely expressed, it is germaia to the nib- 
iect Good taste and enterprise liave done Ur Ha- 
Doken precisely what they ouglit to have done, with- 
out violating the propriety of nature. Those who 
loved its wild hannU before the mctamorphosii, 
were, it ia true, not a liUle shocked at what they 
could not but cousider a deseeration; and tboogbt 
they heard tlie nymphs screaming — - We are «C* 
when carta, bullocks, paddies, and roQers esma ta 
clear the forest sanctuary. They were ready t» o- 
ehiim with tlie poet» Cardinal Bemia— . 

Qndia ^tsaMats Ua^mU 

D'aMcrrtrlavartoa 

Aa oordeaa-da k •rauaatria; 

BepoUrkmsUelte 

DHin buto fUt pour k rarwK 

Btd*ora«rkihDplkM 

Da astts rkau parlilalt 

But "cctfertciifeprairt^isDOWonaof tkeprcl- 
tiest placea you may see ef a summeff^a day. it ii 
appropriately eallea the Elyrian Keld% and doi^ 
indeeo* remind the speetator ef 

Talkw meads sfaip tn i w^ 
And anarMtUaa kowna. 

It is now eloChed in vivid, trsr.s|MieBt, emerald 
its grove is worthy ef bemg pdnted bj 



• Fiftt naUMMd la ths Hew Tertc mmr, to I 
kadMpsV^" 



tea 



Wair, of whieh tiia «wd « 
wiMt a tlMddaff thli^ to B 

TsDOIUitlMraslkl^ 

Of fast aid wood, dfrissod fee tavH^ 
Aad oraoBMBt the tlmiilo aiaos> 
tlf thit ftir Misdow*! iMilll n'^" 
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. CUiid« Lorraine; and from it yon may look, and 
caimot lielp looking, on ono of th« noblest rivers, and 
one of the finest eities in the nDirersc; 

lloboken has been illustrated so often, in poetry 
and prose, and by the pencil of the limner, in late 
years, that it would be vain and superfluous to at- 
tempt a new description. A ** sacred bard," one who 
will be held such in the appreciation of posterity, has 
spoken o^the walk from this village to Weebawken 
as " one of the most beautiful in the world,*** and haa 
given, in prose, a picture of its appearance. Another 
writer, whose mod<»t genius (I beg your pardon, 
Messrs. Editors — ^he is one of your own gang) leavens 
the literary aliment of our town, and the best part 
of whom shall assuredly •* escape libitina,'* has ele- 
gantly and graphically described the spot in illui- 
tratii:g another series of pictorial view^f Halleck's 
lines are as familiar as household words. Francis 
Herbert has made the vicinity the scene of one of his 
tough stories. At least half a dozen different views 
have been taken of it witl&in the last two yean. 
Tliey embraced, generally, an extensive view of the 
river, bay, and city. Weir has selected a beautiful 
spot, in one of the new walks near the mansion of 
Colonel Stevens, with a glimpse of the splendid sheet 
of water through the embowering foliage. That 
gentleman, and lady with a parasol, in front of the 
prim, and who look a little prim themselves, seem to 
enjoy the loveliness of the scene, as well as the so- 
ciety of one another. Our country has reason to 
reckon with pride the name of Weir among those of 
her artists. 

The sunny Itair nuj boost 

The besttteons baet that floA her skies ; 

he has seen, admired, studied, and painted them; 
but he can find subjects for his pencil as fair, in hb 
own land, and no one can do them more justice. 

It is a fact not generally known, that there is, or 
was, an old town m Holland called Hoboken, from 
which, no doubt, this place was named. There was 
also a family of that namein Holland. A copy of an 
old work on medicine, bv a Dutch physician of the 
name of Hoboken, is in the library of one of the emi- 
nent medical men of this city. The oldest remaiuinff 
house up<m it, for it is insulated, forms the rear of 
Mr. Thomas Swift's hotel upon the green, and was 
built sixty years ago, as may be seen by the iron 
memorandums practicated in the walls. There is at 
present a supero promenade along the margin of the 
river, under the high banks and magnesia rocks 
which overlook it, of more than a mile m leneth, on 
which it is intended to lay rails, for the edihcation 
of our domestic cockneys and others, who might not 
else have a chance of seeing a locomotive in dera- 
tion, and who may be whisked to the Klysian fields 
before they will find time to eomb their whiskers, or 
. eonnt the seeonda. 

In this genial season of the year, a more appro- 
priate illustration could not b« furnished for the 
ilirror than a view of thia pleasant spot We say, 
with Horace, let otliers cry up Tbessitlian Tempe, Ae, 
our own eitixens have a retreat from the dust and 
heat of the metropolis more agreeable— 

Qasm domas A1bnn«» retonsntls, 

£t nraeeps AdIo, et Tlburbl lttea% s( afla 

Uoluibua pomsria rivla 

But. M some of your readen may not ondertand 
Latin, let na imitate, travesty^ and doggrelisa tha oda 

a Amrrlsan Landscape. Edited br W. a BiraBt. Xflw 1. 
This work was pni|«^tcd by the Kaw Tork ailMs; Mt the 
pi(/Wt has boan abandoned. 

"^tVlewsurKew York and tUXavlieoa PabHihsd bjr Pea- 
bcHly ACo, end edited by T. 1. Vsy. 



of Flaecus bodily. There is an abrupt transition in 
tlie middle of it, which critics have differed about; 
but I suppose it is preserved as he wrote it; the 
whole of the old rascal's great argument being, that 
with ^ood wine you may he comfortable in any plnee, 
even m Conununipaw. 

Zaudahvnt alii clarum lihodon, So* 

Let Wnib tell, in glitteHnc pioM, 
Of Paris and its tempting f hows; 
Let Inrinp: while his fancr glows, 

PrtiLsc bpain, renowned— romantiet 
Let Coo[i«r write, nntil It palla* 
Of Venice, and her marble walls, 
Ilvr duncvons, bridges, and canals, 

Enough to make one flraotic I 

Lot Toyagtun Macadamize, 

IVlth lK>ok^ the Alps tluit climb the skies 

And ne'er f<»rect. In anywise, 

Geneva's lake and citj; 
And poor old Kome — the prond. the great. 
Fallen — fallen from her high uf^tate^ 
Ko cockney iK*ea, but be must prats 

About hex^-what a pity 1 

Of travellers tliere is po lack, 

God knows— each one of tlicm a bad^ 

"Who ride to write, and then go badk 

And publish a long story, 
ChU-fly about themwlves; but each 
Or in dis|»ralse or praise, with breach 
Of tmth on either ride, will preach 

About some pboe's glory. 

For me — who never saw the sun 
Ills conrse oVr other regions run. 
Than those whose franchise well was won 

By blood of iwtriot martyrs — 
Fair fertile Franco may smile in vain; 
Kor will I Eeek ihy ruins. Spain: 
Albion, thy freedom I dUdoin, 

TT ith all thy monarch's ehartem 

Better I love the river's side, 

"Where Hudson's sour.dlng wnters gUdsw 

And with their ftiU mjje^tlc tido 

To the great sea keep ilowing: 
TTcebawk, I loved thy frowning height. 
Since first I saw, with fond delight, 
The wove beneath the mshes bright. 

And the new Borne still growing. 

[Here occurs the seeming hiatus above referred ta 
He proceeds as follows :]— f 

Thongb lately we mieht truly say, 
"The rain it ralneth every day," 
The wind can sweep the clouds away, 

A nd open day light's rbnttert : 
80, Colonel Morris, my fine man. 
Drink good champagne whene'er you esa, 
Begardle^s of the temperance plan, 

Or what the parson uturs. 

Whether In regimentals fine, 
I'pon a spanking horfe you shins. 
Or itu|Kni$c the worlu^ divine 

Of scribblers like the present: 
Trust me, the good old stnlT, the blood 
Of generous gimpes, well understood. 
On sea, on land. In town, in wood, 

Mill make all plaeca pleasant 

For bear what AJas Teneer said,* 
Whose brother fo<ill«hlv went dead 
For spleen >~to fiahmfs bo sped, 

Biiif Telamon's dead tody ; 
Ola father kicked him off the stoop- 
Said he, **For this 1 will not droop; 
Ibo world has realms wlicrela to «no<)p^ 

And I am Bot a noddy. 

** Come, my brave beyst and letus ga^ 
As fortune calls, or winds may bloii^* 
Tenoer your guide, the way will sbow^ 

Fear no mishsp nor socrvw : 
Another Balamis aa line, 
Is promised by the I>elphle ihrlBe; 
So staff year skins to-night with wlas^ 

Well go to sea to-norrow.** 



• The papa of the two AJaees ehsrged thorn, when they 
started Air Troy, to bring one another homo ; or else he thres^ 
enrd not to lecrlve tlie survivor. Aiax Tekimon being nHM, 
beeaase the armonr of Aehllles wm awarded to UlyMcs«weni 
erssy, kllk'd sheep, and msde a boloeanst of himself. . Whea 

Tiueerwvntliomewlthont bin, the old Bonf* '— ••^ 

doer la hU AMr.-J>*rM Iraastollsii ^ JVtf A XA 



MiBanr a ftABD& 



41"' 



«»Ti 



0« forth. Ml) frai?r„*„u of • broken ttrmia. 
The [-1 that either Urd •hmll t'.r e«.y J 
The hand ti. ne'er •tumpC the chord* ig»in. 
Thai fir.1 awoke them, in « happier dny • 
JV here awc^jH the ocean bree*i .u d«ert w»t 
1I« r.Hm.n, ,,u.„nur» oer the meaning w^^^* 
And he who f^. Mj „ow proloor. th« Ur 

lU harp I.e* buried deep, in .bt ui.umely ^IV 

ihd dn. ,c ..aim* of •t.irn.b.rt paU to rorl 
O er hau .t.. .loop, anj by i.u„K>rUl .trc.!^?: 
^^ here I ,o blue h a^ r, wu-, •j^rkhr ^. b^^lJ^ou 
Round .hurc*, the mind', etrrnal heriu^r 

\\ here the pr»n. dead Omt iire in atoned pnnL 
B*ckon. with awful port, to glory'. «nrl.er ngV^ 
Tjiere wo .Id we linger oft, entranced, to hear. 
Oir battle field*, the epic lhunde« nU 
Or lut, where tra-ic uad apon th« ear ' 
ThiMtip), Argive ,mla..ej »hrill echoi„g/.tole- 
Tlure woul.rwe mark, uncirbed by 2l cont^L 
I» eont ral heaven, the Th.ban eacrre'a fliX;^ 
Or hold cominu.iion wIUj the moving «.,S| ' 

In loved AU.en,an grovea. for truth a eteroalli^t 
Homeward we Umer). to that fair land, but late 
Re deemed fro.u the .trong ,,k.11 tluit bound it Cal 
y\ here my^Unr. broo ling o'er the watery aaU 
And kept the tey, till three millenniuouMir' 
JN lien, aa creation't noblest work was I««tl 
ptest. to man it waa vouehaafed. to ae« 
Nature's preat wonder, long by eloud* oVrtjnat. 
And veiled in sn^-red awe. tliot it might ba^ 

An empire and m home, moat worthy for the free. 

^"'foim'd* ^""^^"""^^^ •*^'»«« "^ »«ct were 

nirk wi'ji^?'^ ''**^?'"* """'^ ^''^'^^^ before;- 
Th!; 71? '»»« niorning mists, that lingered round 

« eIiS. w^^'Ii^ ^'^^' f '^S *»»* they^bor^*^""^ 
^oi^I, mother r-or tbiy knew no 

Or would not Uiat their necwt should be told • 
For tl»ey were gniTe and silent; and aucb W 
To atrauger ears. Uiey lored not to unfolj ^ 



Kind nature's commoBeri. from her they drew 
^cir needful wanta. and learned oot how to h^ 
thlykTie;? "''•"^'^ •ndwi.doni cr^ 

Ann!!! •i''^ '•'''''"• rererenee. et their kwd. 
And on tlieir mouiitiiin aommita they adoMd 
One great, good Spirit, in hi. highJlJ^T^ 
And thence t^ieir .nccnM end oriaont poS^ 
To »^ pcrvndinff preacnee. that ebitMMl 
''K^.^d^ •" '*• -ork^^eir Father. 

And in the monnUIn mbt the torrent', at... 
P« quirering forest, or ^hm^l^^^^' 
Soft /ailing Ji>wei». or hwi?fSe«?X^ 



Oooriy dMT pMT, iMiiMt or tafl ana piiL 

W mMn«r tim» wmm th«T fatew the Mat' 
The- simple trutlu went down btmuntoitr- 
Tof.ver.nee .g..-tJ,e dnggU hutec'. ^ 
A ^■".?*'*" *»"••<>«'« infamy to ihu^— 

dllii"*'** *"'' '^"'^ •• '"•^ * '^■*^ 
ftjm fo«.t •hnd.e th.y pe^j, ^rffl, .^m*^ 
When, ottering flune nnd tlinnder fiom lUBaT 
The oc.a...mo.«lw. with brond wing. oat««l 
Came ploughing g.IlanUy the Tiigirtidt^ 
tew yean lave ,«,«;a, ..^ ,jj their fiwMtfwA 
From Jio™. and hiiU h.. ruuahed, withSe w! 
Tber eoanU errt. from memoir who hnr. s!l 
T.^ t"''' ••"n- '"<* «Ww^wo»t to tW 



grwitherin^hSiTnlS;^::^^/^ 



di. 



And many a gloomy tale, traditkm yet 
Bovea from oblinon. of their atngglce Tain. 

To i)copIe acenea, where atiU their nan^s rauiT 
Tl?.t w ^?" *T y?""«- delighted atnia. 
And bid their mMtialhoaUariae again. 
And^Iaup'a romantic rteep. ar^^ed aST^tbe 

friend of my youth I with thee begui my loag. 
And oer thv Sier lU kteat aceenta^ie; ^ ^ 

Though not to me Uie mmt avene de^T 
Somctimej, perhapa. her mona to dcft^. 
Such thnfilca. pnstime should with youth be o'sr; 
And he who loved with thee hia note, to try 
But for thy aake ,och idlesse would deSo!?' 
And .wear, to mediute the thankles. aw m bmn. 

But^nol thefreshneasof thepartAallrtill 
Sacred to memory'. hoUeet mi£iDga be ; 
^ hen through tlie ideal fielda of ^ng.'at wilL 
He roTed and gathered chapleU wad%ith tti. 
JV hen, reckless of the worli nloae and feeeT' 
L^UetwoDroud Urka. we kept onr earS way. 
That «i. 6y moonlight o'er the tr^iquT ^j^' 
B.Sft .r "^ Warel Md their atroSei. gay 
Bright gleaming o'er the main, beneath the%.af 
ray; — • ' 

And ^owTjward. far, reflected fai the eUar 
Blue deptha, Uie eve their fairy tacUmjr mm- 
fnA^^?^^ ^u*^ So Mem to SU inS, • 
^.ndttlcnUy obey the noi«aes.bree»; ' 
TUI. aU too. »on. a. the rude wind, mky nleeia 

8wih wafting, bors. byHeaven'.'S.wSrE.e.a 
aIa^ ^^n.Wbour wfe, where each dMnT^ 
And JoyoQ. ywon, eeen before in dreami^ i. Sdac 

Moms of Helicon) melodioo. raee 
Of Jove and golden-haired HnemoeyBd* 
Who^ art from memory bloU each aadder tneiL 
Ajd dnrea each aeowlitig form of nief awavi 
Who, found the riolet fi^nt, y<w »2JSi'ly 
Once trod, and round the alta^ of great Jore"^ 
Whence wrapt in uWwj eloudCySar^rf^y 

inat •oothed the Thunderer^ eoul^ and filled hi. 
oounaaooyi^ 

Siftf*'^'^'^* «l» ■"taantod. Md «Mi am 
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On joar own monnUin's lide ye taught of yor*, 
"WhoM honourcti baud took not your gift in Tain* 
Worthy tlie budding laurel-bough it bore, — * 
Farewell I a long farewell I I worship tbee no more. 

▲ MOKODT MASB OH TMS tJLTK VS. •AUnnO. rATOi^ BT A3f 
AUMIMKM OF TUX BATUOft. 

BjT WBt«is ihan 1m di«, and take bSi end.— SuAKssnABib 
Toll for Sam Pateh 1 Sam Patch, who jumps no 
more. 

This or the world to come. Sam Patch is dead! 
The vulgar pathway to the unknown shore 

Of dark futurity he would uot tread. 

Ko friendB stood soii'owing round his dying bod; 
Nor with decorous woe, sedately stcpi>ed 

Behind his corpse, and tears by retail shed ;— - 
The mighty river, os it onward swept. 
In one great wholesale sob, his boay drowned and 
kept 

ToU for Sam Patch I he scorned tho common way 
That leads to fume, up heights of rough aecen^ 

And having heard Pope and Loi.ginus say, 

TImt some creat men had ri&eu to falls, he went 
And jumped, where wild Passaic's wares had rent 

The antique rocks ; — ^the air free pnssage gaTC,— 
And graciously the liquid element 

Upbore him, like some sea-god on its wave; 

And all the people said that Sam was very bravei 

Fame, the clear spirit that doth to heaven upraise^ 

Led Sam to dive into what Byron calls 
The hell of waters. For the sake of praise^ 

He wooed the bathos down great water-falla; 

The dizzy precipice, which the e^*c appala 
Of travellers for pleasure, Samuel found 

Pleasant, as are to women lighted halla, 
Crnmmed full of fools and fiddles ; to the sound 
Of the eternal roar, he timed his des|>erate bound. 

8«m was a fooL But the large world of ench. 

Has thousands — ^better taught, alike absurd. 
And less sublime. Of fame he soon got much. 

Where distant cataracts spout, of him men heard. 

Alas for Sam I Had he angbt preferred 
The kindlv element, to which he gave 

Himself so fearlessly, we had not heard 
That it was now his winding-sheet and grave. 
Nor Bune, *twizt tears and smiles, our requiem lor 
the bravei 

He soon got drank, with ram and with renowo, 
As many others in high places do ; — 

Whose fall is like Sam*s lost — for down and down. 
By one mad impulse driven, they flounder through 
The gulf that keeps the future from onr view. 

And then are found not. M:iy they rest in peace! 
We heave the sigh to human frailty dne— 
' And shall not Sam have his f The rouse shall eease 

To keep the heroic roll, whidi she began in Greoee 

With demiffodt, who went to the Blaek Be* 
For woolfand if the best aeconnti be etraii^ 

Game back, in negro phraseology, 
With the same wool each npon Us pate)^ 
In which she chronicled the deathless him 

Of him who jumped into the perilous ditch 
Left by Rome^s etreet eommissioners, in a itet* 

Which made it dangerous, and by Jumping whidi 

He made himself renowned, ana tb« oontraeton 



I MT, the mose shall quite forget to 
Hie ehord whoM mnsie it vndying, if 

She do not strike it when Sam Patch ia 
Leaaderdiyed for love Leoeadia'a eliff 



^IMe&TlMeg^itiaia 



The Lesbian Sappho leapt from ia a mi£C 
To punish Pliaon ; Icarus went dead. 

Because the wax did uot continue stiff; 
And, had he minded what his father said. 
He had not given a name unto his watery beiL 

And Helle*s case was all an accident, 

As everybody kuows. Why ring of theset 

Kor would I rank with Sam that num who went 
Down into ^ftna's womb— Kmpedocles^ 
I think he called liimsteIC Tliemselves to please; 

Or else unwillingly, they made their springs ; 
For glory in the abstract, Sam made his. 

To prove to all men, commons, lords, and kirgs. 

That ** some thi. gs may be done, as wcU aa other 
thluga." 

I win not be fatijnied, by citirg more 
Who jumped of old, by hazai-d or design, 

Kor plague the weary ghosts of boyish lore^ 
Vulcan, Apollo, Phaeton — in fine 
All Tooke*s Pantheon. Yet tliey grew diyino 

By their long tumbles; and if we cau match 
Their hierarchy, ^holl we not entwine 

One wrcatli I V^ho ever came " up to the eerateh,** 

And for so little, jumped so bravely as Sam Pstehl 

To long conclusions many men have jumped 
In logic, and the safer court-c they took ; 

By any other, they ^oidd have been stumped 
Unable to argue, or to ouote a book. 
And ouite dumb-founaed, which they caaaot 
brook; 

Thr;^ break no bones, and suffer no eontosioB, 
]mding their woful fall, by hook and erook. 

In slang and gibberish, sputtering and confusiOB ; 

But that was not the way Sam came to kU eonela- 
sion. 

Hejumped in penon. Death or VictorT 
Was his device, ** and there was no mistake,'* 

Except his last ; and then he did bat die, 
A blunder which tlie wisest men will makei 
Aloft, where mighty floods the moantaiiua break. 

To stand, the target of ten tliousand eyes, 
And down into the coU and wateiH|imke^ 

To leap, like Maia's offspring, from the skiea— 

For this all vulgar flights he ventured to despiM^ 

And while Niagara prolong its thunder. 

Though still Uie rock primnval disappean; 
And nations change their bounds— the tiicoM of 
wonder 

Shall Sam go down the cataract of long yeon; 

And if there be sublimity in tears, 
Those shall bo precious which the adventurer shed 

When his frail star gave way, and waked hie foara 
Lest^ by tlie ungeueroim crowd it roieht be said. 
That he was all a hoax, or that his pluck had fled. 

Who would compare the maudHn Alexander. 

Blubbering, because he had no job in hand, 
Aetine the hypocrite, or else the gander, 

WiUi Sam, whose grief we all ean midcnlaadl 

His crying waa not womanieh, nor planned 
For exhibition ; but hia heart o^enwcHed 

With its own agony, when he the grand 
Katnral arrangements for a jump beMd^ 
And measuring tba caseade, found not bit aomage 
quelled. 

His last great failure eet the fiaal teal 
Unto the reeord Tima ihall nayor tear. 

While braveiy hat ita honoor, — ^wUla bmb foil 
The holy natural mnpathlee which aia 
Pint, last, and mightteet In the bosom. WImto 

The tortured tides of Oeneaea deecend. 
He eamo— his only Inthnata a bearf— 

QVe know not that ha had another WnO), 

The martyr ^ raaown, hia wayward aowaa %a ob^ 
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TV flena ihtki from tl»« Infemftl Hver* »t4>U 

lMUlrii.i,jlit4 fur nmn, too oi'irh t4»rment«d Wm, 
Willi iienrc* ui»»trui.(C, but i.teA.ifA«t in l.ii •oul, 

lie rtooU u{>oii UiC •aliciit current's brim ; 

ilu bead WW ((iil'Iv. •uU lu* ^icHt vm dim; 
AuJ then be knew thi* leap m ould hf hia Jnftt,— 

Sav air, and earth, and water wiMly »wiiii. 
With eye« of niany mulutadeft, dcnM aud Ta^t, 
That itared in iDoekcry; nooa • look ol kiadnen 

cast 
B«at down, in tb« buge ainnliitbeatr* 

- I i*e b*for« me the gUdialor lie," 
And tier on tier, the mvri **U vailing there 

'i\u' bow of gf.u*e, without oM pitying ej^— 

lie wa4 a slave — a c»|»tiTa bireu to die ;— 
Sa-n wa« Imm free a« Cie^r; and be might 

lljc hofteloM i^nue have refused to try; 
Xol with tnic lenp, but aeon with faltering fiigbtr-^ 
**I>cep in tlie ruuriug gulf^ be plunged to endleaa 

Digbt- 
Bat, ere he leapt, be begged of those wbo 

Money b^ hi« dread venture, Uiat if he 
Should jHMi>h, eucb eolleolioa should be paid 

At niiL'ht be picked up from the •• c*>m|)any* 

To hii Slothrr. Thi«, hia last request, »httil be,— 
llio' fchc who bore bim ne'er bis fate aliould know, — 

An iri*. glilterinj; o'er bia memory— 
When all the »lrentMa have worn their bnrriew low. 
And, by the aea druak up, for ever cease to flow. 
Oq him who ehoo^e^ to jump down eataracti. 

Why phould Uie sternest moralist be severe t 
Jud?c not the dead by prejudice— but Cacl\ 

Such as in ^trictest'eridenee appear. 

Kl»e were the laurels of all agoj aerfli 
Give to the brave, who have i>:i&>ed the final goal,-* 

The gates thut oi>e not back, — the gcneroua tear; 
And let the rau?>€*s clerk upon her aeroll. 
In coarse, but honest verse, make up the Judgment 
rolL 

Thfrefore it i« eonmdrrtd, that Sam Patch 
Shall never be forgot in proae or rhyme ; • 

His name shall be a fK>rtaon in the batch 
Of the heroic dough, which baking Tima 
Kneads for consuming ages — aud the chim« 

Of Fame'a old bells, long o^ they truly ring. 
Shall tell of him ; he dived for the eublime^ 

And found it Thou, who with the eagle's wing 

Being a gooM, would'it flj^— 4rcam not of nich a 
thing! 

tnBBanor im 

Oh Time and Death I with certain ptM^ 
Though still unequal, hurrying on, 

0*ertuming in your awful race. 
The cot, the palace, and the thronel 

Koi always in the etonn of war, 
Kor by tlie pestilence that sweeps 

Prom the plague-smitten realms aiSsr, 
Beyond the old and solemn deeps: 

In crowds the good and mighty go^ 
And to those rast dim chambers hie^— 

Where mingled with the high and low. 
Dead Cttan and dead 8hakespeares liol 

Drend Ministon of GodI tometfaDCt 
Te smite at once, to do His will. 

In all eaith^ oeean-seTored dines, 
T h ose w hose renown yo eanooi kOlt 

When an fho brightest stan that Km 
At ones are banished from their sphsfct^ 

lien sadly ask, when shall return » 
Bndi iBStro to tho ooning yenni 



For where is he*— who fived lo long— 
Who raised the HMdcm TiUn's ghost, 

And showed his lata, in powerful aonc. 
Whose soul isr learning's sake was kMtf 

Where he— who backwards to the birdi 

Of lime itsdf, adve utu r a n a trod. 
And in the mingled naai of eaith 

Found out the handiwork of God If 

Where he— who in the moftal hcad4 
Ordniiked to g;ise on heaven, oooM trees 

The soul's Tost features, that shall tread 
The star^ when earth is nothiagaesit 

Where he— who stiwk old Albyn's hrej 
Till round the world its echoes rol( 

And swept, with all a proohofs fii«^ 
The diapason of the sooll 

Whore ho— who read tho mystic lore,| 

Buried, where buried Pharaohs sleep ; 
' And dared presumptnoos to explore 
Secrets four thousand years oonld keepl 

Where he— who with a poetfs eyciT 

Of truth, on lowly nature gaaed, 
Aiid motle even soraid POrcrty. 

CUuaic, when in mm nombors fl^iasdt 

Wliere— that old sage eo halo and staid,** 
The ** greatest good* who aougbt to find; 

Who in his garden mused, and made 
All forms of rule, for all UMnkindt 

And thou— whom millions fisr rcmoredf f 
Rerered— the hierarch meek and wise^ 

Thy ashes sleep, adored, bdoTod, 
Kear where thy Wesley's ooffin Use. 

He too— tho heir of glory— where 
Hath great Kapoleonls aeion lledff 

Ah! glory goes not to an heirl 
Take him, ye BoUe^ Tulgnr dead! 

But baric! a nation sighs! for he,ii 
Last of the brare who perilled all 

To make an inlant empire free^ 
Obeys the iaontable call I 

Tliey go, and with them is a crowd. 
For human rights who ibodoht and BCft, 

We rear to them no temples prond. 
Each hath hit mental pyramid. 

All earth is now their sepulchro, - 
The MUD, their monument enblimo— 

Young in eternal fiuno they are — 
Budk are Toun triumphs. Death and Tina. 

QBXSmUJB XELLXB. 

Obivtxllb MsLLur was bora st Biddeferi, 
Uaine, June 19, 1799. Ho was the eldest sm 
of CbiefjQ^tioe MeUen, of the court o^ commoa 
plefts In that stato. He was graduated at Hn^ 
yard in 1818; etndled Uw with his ftther, 
and setUed at Portland, Ifiune. In 182S he re 
moTcd to North Yarmouth, in the tame itata» 
where he remained for five Tears. Hispoeiasit 
this period and sohMquently to his death, ap- 
peared frequently In the periodioeh, the nrngi* 
aines and annuals, of the ome. In 1896 he pro- 
nounced before the Peaoe Soototy of Kaine. M 
Portland, a poem, Th* Smt rf Empwm. and is 
1828 an AnBtrerBSvy P^iem, before the Atfaeniis 
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8odetj of Bowdoin Collogc, The Light ofLetten, 
He vrrote for tho United States Literary Gazette, 
rapported by Longfellow and others of Cam- 
bnage. In 1827 he poblished Our ChronuU qf 
Tuenty-SiXy a satire, and in 1829 Olad Taht and 
Sad Tales, a volume in proue, from his contribu- 
tions to the periodicali. The chief collection of 
his poenw appeared in Boston in 1838, TheMar^ 
tyjv JHttiwpA, Buried Valley^ and other Poenii, 



(S^^V^QSLt. 



From Boston he came to reside In New York. 
His health, -M'hich was always delicate, was now 
much enfeebled ; he was lingering with consump- 
tion when he made a voyage to Cuba, from which 
he returned without l>eneHt, and died in New 
York September 5, 1841^ at the residence of his 
friend, Mr. Samuel Cohnan, for whose family he 
ielt the wannest affection, and whose house he 
had called his home for the latter years of his 
life. Before his death he was engaged upon a 
collection of his unpublished poems, which still 
remain in manuscript 

A glance at his poems shows a delicate suscep- 
tibility to poetical impression, tinged with un air 
of melancholy. He wrote with ease, often care- 
lessly and pretentiously — often w^ith eloauence. 
TVith a stronger constitution liis verse would pro- 
hably have assumed a more condensed, energetic 
expression. With a consciousness of poetic power 
he struggled with a feeble frame, and at times 
yielded to despondency. Tlie memory of his 
tenderness and purity of character is much che- 
lished by his friends. 

Young Beauty at the altar 1 Oh I kneel down 
AH J6 that come to gaze into her iMe, 
And breathe low prayers for her. Bee at her side 
Stand her pale parents in their Utter days. 
Pondering that bitter word — ^the lost farewell t 
The father, with a mild but tearless ey^— 
The mother, with both eye and heart w tears! 
Be, with his iron nature Just put off. 
Comes from the mart of noisy men awhile^ 
To witness holier vows than bind the world. 
And taste, once more, the fount of sympathy 1 
She from the secret chamber of her sighs. 
The home of woman I She has softly come 
To stand beside her child — ^her only child— 
And hear her pale4inped promiaes. She eomea 
With bands laid meekly on her bosom— yet 
With eye upraised, as tho' to catch one glanee 
Like that of childhood, from that pallid faoe 
That hung for hours imploringly on hers, 
In the long, watchful years of trial. Now» 
She would endure those cruel Tears again. 
To take her as an infant back to anns 
That shielded and encireled her— «re she 
Had blossomed into lifs. But lo t she standi 
A plighted lovely creature at her side-— 
The child all lost In woman I The whole woild 
Contains for her no slory, now, like that 
That centres in her inll and thrilling heart 
Her eye roves not— is Hxed not— hut a deep 
Aad kirely baie»aa the' she were in Tislaa, 



Hosgnthered on its dark transparency. 

Her »ight is on the future I Clouds and dreams I 

Her head is bent — and on her varying cheek 

llie benutifnl shame flits by — as hurrying thoughts 

PreM out the blood from th* o'erteeming citadeL 

Rosed and buds are struggling thro' her hair. 

That hangs like ni^ht upon her brow — and seel 

Dew still is on tlieir bloom ! Oh I emblem fair. 

Of pure luxuriant youth — ere yet the sun 

Of toiling, heated life hath withered it, 

And scattered all its fragrance to the winds. 

And doth she tremble — this long cherished flower ! 

As friends come closer round l.er, and Uie voice 

Of adulation calls her from her dream ! 

Oh I wonder not that glowing youth like this, 

To whom existence has been sunshine all, 

A long, sweet dream of love — when on her ear 

The tale of faith, of trial, and of death. 

Sounds with a fearful music — should be dumb 

And ouake before Uie altar! T^'onder not 

Tliot her heart shakes alarmingly — for now 

She listens to the vow, that, like a voice 

From out of heaven at night, when it comes down 

Upon our fevercil slumbers, steals on her 

And calls to the recalless sacrifice I 

Young maidens cluster round her ; but she vows 

Amid her bridal tears, and heeds them not 

Her thoughts are tossed and troubled — ^like lone barks 

Upon a tempest sea, when stars have set 

Under the heaving waters: — She hears not 

Tlie very prayers that float up round her ; but 

Veiling her eyes, she gives her heart away. 

Deaf to all sounds but that low-voiced one 

Tliat love breathes through the temple of her soul! 

Youn^ Beauty at the altar ! Ye may go 

And nfle earth of all its lovelinefV, 

And of all tilings created hither bring 

Tlie rosiest and richest — but,' alas I 

The worid is all too poor to rival this t 

Ye summon nothing from the place of dreams^ 

The orient realm of fancy, that can eope^ 

In all its passionate devotedness. 

With this chaste, silent picture of tlie heart I 

Youth, bud-encircled youth, and purity, 

Yielding their bloom and fragrance up— in tears. 

The promises have past And welling now 
Vp from the lowly throng a faint far hymn 
Breaks on the whispery silence— plaintively 
Sweet voices miu^hng on the mellow notes^ 
lift up tiie gathering melody, till all 
Join in the lay to Jesus— all, save they 
Whose hearts are echoing still to other sounds. 
The musie of tiieir vowsT 



But stfll tlie dSn((1c*t boOow tbroel, 
rroloDged the tw«IUDg Bogle's aoU ; 
TIm owicU ftUrted tnm thrlr drcsm. 
The cag)«« aatwered with their scresm. 
Hoaad and around tho found* were cost. 
Till echo turned so uswerlsf blast 

JLady^OeLaie 

O, wild enchanting bom! 
Whose musio up the deep and dewy air. 
Swells to the clouds, and calls on echo thers^ 

Till a new melody is bom. 

Wake^ wake agaUi ; the night 
Is bending tnm her throne of Seantj dowa. 
With stiU stars beaming on her acure erowB. 

Intense and eloquently bright t 

Kiffht, at its polselcas noon t 
When the far voice of waters mooraa di i 
And some tired wateh-dog, lasily and loog^ 

Barka at the nelanelioly womiI 
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TTarkl how H twvqit »wij, 

Soariiiic aud <1\ ing on tk»« Ml«ut tlEj, 
As if ^'tne tpiiU of ■ouiid went maiHWring bj» 
"With looe hollov oaJ rouDJelaj. 

8wWl. ftvcU io glory out I 
*niT toiie« romc ) touring on uty Icft^iing bMtft^ 
▲n<l my vtirrrd spirit Ue«r» tlie« vitli a ataK^ 

A« buyltoud* old rciueiiibcrcd sbott^ 

Oh. hare ye heard that peal. 
From sle^pinic city's nMuii-baihed Wttleniciiti^ 
Or from the ^iiar«l<'t) fivM and warrior tcot^ 

Like »oLae near breath arvaud ye tleftll 

Or hare y#, in the rotf 
Of »^a. or donu. or battle, heard it mc^ 
ShrilK*r thnn ea;;left elaiiiur to the skies. 

Where viiig« aud tempests never sow. 

Go. go ; DO other toood, 
Ko inu.«ic. that of air or earth is born. 
Can watrh the niiglity music of tl»:it hora. 

On miduight's fathomless |>rof6uiidt 

FR09PEE X. WmiOUL 

PnospKR MoNTooMEBT WtTMOKE wft* bom mt 
8trutfurtl oo tlio llousatonic^ C«>iiDvrticut, in 1799. 
At an early a^'C he removed with Iji ^ parents to 
New York, ilis father dving 9oo>n after, be was 
plic^Ml, when scarculy nine years of age, in m 
coutitiii^r-rootn, where he continued as m cleric till 
be rt^nchcd his iiuijority. He has since that 
periiMl iK'cn cn<;aged in iiiercantile boaineas in the 
citv of New YorlL 

\Vith sc'ant early op{>ortanities for literary eol- 
ture, Mr. Wet more was ni>t long in improving m 
nntunil tendiMicy to the parsuits of authorship. 
He nid«1e his fir.>t appearance in print in 1816, at 
the ju:\: of scvcntocn, and soon bt.'canie nn impor- 
tant nid to the stni^u'ling Htcrature, and, it may 
be added, writers of tlie time«. Ue wrote for the 
ma<:azines the annuals and the old Mirror; an<i 
OS liter At ure at that period was kept np rather as 
a Eocial atVair than from any rewtutl promised by 
the trade, it became naturaDv associated with m 
taste for tlie green-room, and the imtroimge of 
the theatrical stars of the day. Mr. Wetinore was 
the oomimnion of Price, Simpson, Brooks, Mcnris. 
and other members of a sodety which supported 
the wit and gaiety of the town. 



^/i r //Jl,iL^^^ 



In 1830 Mr. Wetraore published In an elegant 
octavo volume, Lexington^ with other Fugitite 
Poemt. This U the only collection of hia wntingt 
which has been made. Lexington, a picture, in 
an ode, of the early revolutionary batt^ is a 
spirited poem. It has fire and ease of versifica- 
tion. The Banner of Murat, The Russian Re- 
treaty Greece, Paintinfe, and several theatrical ad- 
dresses possessing similar qualitleai are among the 
contents of this Toluine. 

In 188S Mr. Wetmore delirered a poem in 
Sjionserian stanza on Ambition, before one of the 
literary societies of llamiHoii CoUegei New Yoric, 



James Kaek, prefaoed with m brief DoUoe of die 
life of that remarkable person. 

Mr. WeUnore, however, has been more gcnenDy 
known aa m man of literary intloenoe in aodetj 
than as an author. He has been ^ninentir 
CiHinected with roost of the liberal int«re^ cf 
the citv, Imth utilitarian and refined— as Begest 
of the' University, to which body he was sp- 
IKiinted in 1833, promoting the public schod 
SY.»tcm ; as chairman of the cofmuiittce onoolkges 
and academies in the State Legislature, to whidi 
he was elected in 1834 and 183o ; as member cf 
the City Cliamber of Commeroe ; as an effiocnt 
director of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
as Preaiilent ci the American Art-Union, wbick 
rapidly extended under his management tot 
notional institution ; and as a most active member 
and supporter of the New York Historical Sodety. 
These varied pursuits, the public indexes to moie 
numerous private acts of liberality, have bees 
sustained by a graceful personal manner, a sm- 
guine temperament which preserves the fiesh- 
ness of youth, and a wide versatility of talent 

The military title of General Wetmore, by 
which he is widely known, is derived from bn 
long and honorable service in the miUtia organi- 
xation of tlie state, of which he was for maii| 
yean Paymaster-CreneraL 



Peopling, witk artis cnatlva powei; 
The lonely 1 — -^ --— ^.^ — 



lis to the pencirs magic skill 

Life owes the power, almost divine. 
To eall back vanished forms at will. 

And hid the grave its prey resigii: 
AfTcctioii's eye again may trace 

The lineaments belovea so well ; 
The speaking look, the form of graes^ 

All on the living canvas dwell : 



which has not been nrin 
lu 18S8 be edited m volume of the poema of 



lis there the childless mother pays 

Her sorrowing sool*s idolatry ; 
There love can tuid, in alter my% 

A talisman to memory ! 
Tis thine, o*er History^s storied page. 

To shed the halo light of troth; 
And bid the scenes of by-sone age 

Still flourish in imraortid youth-* ' 
The long forgotUn battle-fidd. 

With mailed men to people forth ; ^ 
In bannered pride, with spear and shield. 

To show the mishtv ones of earth- 
To shadow, from the botr book, 

The images of ssersd lore ; 
On Calvary, the dying look 

That told life*s agony was o*ei^— 
The joyous hearts, and glistening eyes, 

Wlien little ones were suffered n<a^— 
The line that bade the dead arise, 

To dry the widowed mothei^s tear: 
These are tlie triumphs of the art. 

Conceptions of the master-mind; • 
Time-ehrouded forms to heiMr stait^ 
. And wonderbg rapture fius manHndt 

Led by the light of Genius en. 

What visions open to the gaael 
Tie nature all, and art is gone. 

We breathe with them of ether dnysz 
ItolU's victor leads the war. 

And trium^ e'er the ensanguined plain: 
Beliold! tbePeaeantOonqneivr 

PlUag Marengo whh his ilalni 
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That urn of glory b«iiins once more^ 
But cloadfl bnye dimmed its radiaiit hue. 

Tli« splendor of its nee ii o*er. 
It sets in blood on Waterloo I 

What scene of thrilling awe is here ! 

No look of joy, no eye for mii-th ; 
With steeled hearts and brows austere^ 

Their deeds proclaim a nation's birth. 
Fame here inscribes for fntare age^ 

A proud memorial of the free ; 
And stamps upon her deathless page. 

The noblest theme of history I 

JAMES LAWSON, 
A cmzEX of New York, and for many years con- 
nected with \U literary uiterests was born Novem- 
ber 9, 17*.»9, in Gla.<?ow, Scotland. Ho was edu- 
cated at the University of diat city, and caTue ear- 
ly in life, at the close of the year 1 815j to America, 
where he was received at New York in the count- 
ting-house of a maternal uncle. Mr. Lawson seems 
early to have taken an interest in American let- 
ters; for in 1821 we find him in correspondence 
with Mr. John Mennons, editor of the Greenock 
Advertiser, who was then engaged in publishing 
a miscellaneous collection of prose and verse, en- 
tiUed the Literary CoronaL Mr. Mennons desired 
to introduce specimens of American authors, then 
a novelty to tlie British public, into his book, and 
Mr. Lawson supplied him with tlie materials. It 
was. through this avenue and one or two kindred 
publications, that the merits of several of the best 
American authors first becnme known abroad. 
Halleck's " Fanny" was repuM' ''•^l by Mr. Men- 
nons in September, 1821, a fac-Mmile of the New 
York edition. In a second volume of the Literary 
Coronal of 1828, it was again re-published with 
poems by Bryant, Percival, James 6. Brooks, and 
Miss Manley« An English edition of Salmagundi 
was published in the same year in the style of the 
Coronal, by Mr. Mennons, who was, perhaps, tlie 
first in the old world to seek after American poetry, 
and introduoe abroad tliose felicitous short pieces 
of verse which have since become household 
words in England, through collections like his 
own. In this, he bad a willing co-operator in Mr. 
Lawson, whose literary and personal friendship 
with the authors of tlie ooontiy has been a marked 
tnutofhislife. 




A third Edinburgh publication followed, "The 
American Lyre," composed entirely of American 
poetry. It opened with Ontwa. the Son qf the 
FarmLh poem first published in New York in 
1822, the curious and interesting notes to which on 
Indian character and antiquities, were written by 
the Hon. Lewis Cass, then Governor of Michigan. 
Ontwa is a spirited poem, an eloquent oommemo- 
ration of the manners and eztinouon of the natioa 
oftheEries. 

Another volume of the Coronal, Uberally sup- 
pKed with American verse, appeared in 1820. 

About tills time the faUare of the meroantile 
house in whioh Mr. Lawson was a partner, led him 
to torn bis attention to literators. He had been 



already connected with the poet and e<litor, Mr. 
J. G. Brooks, in writing for the liuiary periodi- 
cal of the latter, the A'ew York LiUrary Gazette^ 
and American Athenaum.* 

In tliis, Mr. Lawson wrote the first criticism on 
Mr. Edwin Forrest, who had then just made his 
appearance in New York at the Bowery Theatre, 
under the management uf Gilfert. This openinff 
performance, in November,! 826, was Othello ; and 
Mr. Lawson's criticism of several columns appear- 
ed in the next numl)er of his friend^s paper. It 
was shrewd, acute, freely pointing out defects, and 
confidently anticipating his subsequent triumphs. 
The Literary Gazette, on its discontinuance, 
was immediately succeeded by an inip<jrtant news- 
paper enterprise, founded by Mr. J. G. Brooks, 
Mr. John B. Skilman, and Mr. James Lawson, as 
associates. This was the Morning Courier grown 
into the New York Courier and Enquirer, The 
first nnmber of this journal was issued in 1827 ; 
and iu first article was written by Mr. Ijiwson. 
Tlio joint editorship of tlie paper continued till 
1829, when new financial arrangements were 
made, and Noah's Enquirer was added to the 
Courier. Mr. Brooks and Mr. Lawson retired, 
when the latter immediately joined Mr. Ainos 
Butler in the Mercantile Advertiser, with which 
he remained associated till 1838. 

In 1830, a volume, Tahs and SkttcheB hy a Cob- 
mopoUte, from the pen of Mr. Lawson, was pub- 
lished bv Elam Bli^s, in New York. In these the 
writer tfnds his themes in the domestic life and ro- 
mance of his native land, and in one instance ven« 
tures a dramatic sketch, a love scene, the precur- 
sor of the author's next publication, Giordano^ m 
tragedy; an Italian state story of love and con- 
spiracv, which was fir>t performed at the Park 
Theatre, New York, in Nov. 1828. The prologue 
was written by the late William Leggett, and the 
epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Hilson, by Mr. Prosper 
M. AVetmore. 

Tills is Mr. Lawson^s only dramatic production, 
which has issued from the press. He has, how- 
ever, in several instances, appeared before the 
public in connexion with the btago. He was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Brjant, Mr.Hulleck, Mr.Wetiiwre, 
Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Leggett, on the committee 
which secured for Mr. Forrest the prize play of 
Metamora by the late J. A. 8tone,t for which 



tip DctAvo furni, ^^iiL M\ I'-ia w Ibo Nrw Tuik Lltfimrir G»- 

icti* vtd rill 6«U Kttpt* UvfPCH^Iiuri-; iWUtUr pffrlloD of 
tbc title Win IT t*ktM> frotsi M^tnc tlt^pcndTOe* HT*" tht i-njiport 
of miMDUfTt of tlmt ^ttiVAy^ wl.icb (urMiil tjtit lo to niiraUiiT- 
At tl]r toil ofiiie tolume^ vUb Une iwtntj-flxlt TinniWft VH 
Pbl It*tB tltlr MVk <jT<j>r*^ ■"*' *** 6*s.ijctfln[oii etitcted liUll 1 
•tiiri1,]ur jaibllcqilflD. The Atiu-Mtnt^ Atlm «Mint, rtl» wttkljr 
la qtitno^ c^nnl!iet*<t by Gpciir* lioud^ *rliicb bud In'^n com- 
Ibfi^fia MM\ £1. IJ'^ of wltich furty-four hKtul m b44 befm 
k?ai*(L Thejt/itu fHuMloiiUt] bor^' tba thifl *" Tlie lie ir York 
LUf r%ry G4ii^'t.te tJ'l Amitkais Aibcn^um," mmi ** mti WH 
piiUhti'-*! Ini two ^uflita TuUimrv endlEip Mireb R. IPfT. 

t JuUii Auc^i^tuBhu^Ej^ tbA iiiitlior of Mvtajrifm^ vi« born 
IlL 1K<1 a.1 I^VEicord ^a.M. He won ha »tur v iri4l ai dnmh* 
tie II rlior, bmeI in»dt h^ fSr»i ■I'ptAriuifx' la SiiiLoo li "Old 
K(jrT«r In !li« pT^rof Pnuirt&v lldKct^d \u Kew York In 
lbi(i, »nd \n rrilkd^lntila tft^rvArda it liitrm^A. Ha r^qrlred 
flTf buridrCHd d'-pllAnTrt^m Kir- t^om-il tot WeLjumor*. Hi »roW 
twrt tAWt pT^yji In irljtch Mr» yorri-iil piTtfnnMl, Tk* Jn*^M 
hriton, tn vlikh I'fti^k tbr {^ri af Brt^ntla^ »nd fbr w\i\^ 
|l« fjcitd ithi< intbar ■ itiOUPAinil ^oMati : %iA Ffivnlitrvf, TK4 

of I h&i rvtktnt; 1 n 1 bv lntt^Ti th*- h ''T*^ wu mc i^eu t i-d on 1 h« *Ux« 
|]r Elren^ And ihi yi\ufif Ain«'H»r] irMC^'^dUn i^btiliJ lili ar«d hy 
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on lU roprcjjentation Mr. "VTetmoro wrote the pro- 
toi^uo and Mr. I-ftws4iii tlio epilogue. Mr. L. was 
also ono of tlic similar committee which selected 
Mr. J. K. Pttulding'a prize plav of Kimrod Wild- 
fire, or the Keutuckum in New York, for Mr. 
Ilackett 

Mr. Lawson has also been a Aneqnent oontriba- 
tor «»f criticism, essa}^ tale*, and verse, to the 
periodicals of the day ; among othersi, Herbert'a 
Ainericm Monthly Magazine, the Knickerbocker, 
the Southern Literary Messenger, and Sargent*a 
New Monthly. 

These have, however, been bnt occasional em- 
ployments, Mr. L., Mnco his retirement from the 
active conduct of the nress in 1833, having pur- 
sued the busine^ of Marine Insurance, Uiroogh 
which iiiifiortant intertst he is well known In 
AVoll street as an adjust^ of avenigca, and in other 
rehuions. 

TBS AmOACB or A«B. 

Well, let tlie honest truth be told I 
I feel that I am growing old, 
And I have guessed for many a day, 
My s:tble locks are turning grey— 
At least, by furtive glances, I 
iSome very silvciy hairt espy, 
Tliat thread-like on my temple shine. 
And fain I would deny are nune: 
While wrinkles creepmg here and there, 
S(»me noore my years, a few my care. 
The 8p<irts that yielded once delight, 
Iliive lost all relish in my sight ; 
But, in their stead, more serious thought 
A graver train of joys has brought^ 
And while gay fancy is refined, ^ 
Correct the taste, improve the mind. 
I meet the friends of former rears. 
Whose smile approviitg, often ciicers: 
(How few are spared!) the jwisonous draught 
Tlie reckless iu wild frenzy quaffed. 
In di<<ip:ition*s giddy maze 
0*erwholnied them m their brightest days. 
And one, my playmate when a boy, 
I see in maohooa s pride and joy ; 
He too has felt, through sun and shower. 
Old Time, thy uureleoting power. 
We talk of things which well we know 
Had chanced some forty years ago ; 
AUsI like yesterday they seem. 
The past is but a gorgeous dream I 
But speak of forty coming years. 
All, long indeed that time appears! 
In nature's course, la forty more. 
My earthly pilgrimage is o*er; 
And the green turf on which I tread, 
Will gaily spring above my head. 

Beside me, on her rocking-chair. 
My wife her needle plies with ears, 
And ia her ever^heerfnl smiles 
A charm abides, that quite beguiles 
The years timt have so swifUy sped. 
With their unfkltering, noiseless tread, 
For we in mingled happiness^ 

»lwve<. Btone also wrote la i?ttgii#asilsyfeia^nU D iw»s 
fiM#r 7tofM*fv«/, and other pIdMa 

TU^ cirenrootanees of hit destb wars niaYaaeholT. In a it ef 
dersHBtment he threw hlmtelf Into the Behaylkfll aad was 
er«wiic4. Thv data of this event ts reeordcd on a monumaat 
<.T«r hU remains, whieb bwiis thto Inaeriptton : *• To the ma- 
monr of John Anitastas titona, who denarted tMs life Jnna 1. 
IMt »vod thirty-three jreMS," and OQ the rsverss, J* Kivd^ 
lo too Moinory aT Iha iaMar uT Jiolawdta, hf kls Mead Vd* 
wwFerMsl.** 



Will not the aimroaeh of age eonfessi 
But when our daughters we espy. 
Bounding with lau|^hiiig eheek and cye^ 
Our bosoms beat with consetous prida^ 
To see them blooming by oar side. 
God spare ye, girls, for many a day. 
And all our anxious love repay 1 
In your fair growth we must eonfess 
Tliat time our footsteps closdv prtm. 
And every added year, indeed. 
Seems to increase its rapid speei 

Wlien o'er our vanished days we ghmee. 
Far backward to our young romance^ 
And muse ujioa unnumberM things, ^ 
Thut crowdms eome on Memory's wings; 
Theu varied thoughts our bosoms gladdei 
And some intrude that deeply sadden ; 
— ^Fond hopes in 'their fruition erushed. 
Beloved tones for ever hushed.— 
We do not erieva that beings day 
Is fleetinff snadow-like away ; 
But thank thee. Heaven, our lengthened life 
Has passed in love, unmarred by strife ; 
That sickness, sorrow, wo, and ears. 
Have fallen so lightly to our shareu 
We bless Thee for our daily bread. 
In plenty on our table spread ; 
And Thy abundance helpa to feed 
The woKhy poor who pme in need. 
And thanks, that in our worldly way. 
We have so rarely stepped astray. 
But well we should in meekness speak. 
And pardon for transgressions seek. 
For oft, how strong soe'er the wiU 
To follow good, we've chosen ilL 

The youthful heart unwisely feart 
The sure approach of coming years: 
Though cumbered oft with weighty 
Yet age its burden lightly beam 
Tliough July's scorehmg heats are , 
Tet blandly smiles the slanting sao. 
And sometmnes, in our lovely elime^ 
Till dark Deoember^s frosty timei 
' Though day's delightful noon is pas^ 
Yet mellow twilight eomes, to east 
A sober joy, a sweet content, 
Where virtue with repose is blent^ 
Till, calmly on the fading sight, 
Mingles its latest ray with night 



Come, stand the nearest to thy eountry^a sira^ 

Thou fearless man, of nneorrapted heart; 

Well worthy undivided praise thoa ait, 
And 'twill be thine, when slumbers party ir% 

Raised, by the voice of freemen, to a bei|^t 

Sublimer far, than kings by birth may eUdml 
Thy stern, unselfish spirit dsired the right, 

And battled 'gainst the wrong. Thy holieat ai 
Was flreedom, in the largest sense, despite 

Misconstrued motives, and nnmeaaured blaiiM» 
Above deceit, in purpose finn, and pore; 

Just to opposers, and to friends sincere 
Thy worth shali with thy eoantiy^ name 
And greener grow thy fuDi^ thioo^ eveiy 
year. 



When spring arrayed la flowens Marw« 
Daneed with the lei^ trees : 

When larks sang to the enn, Mary, 
And hmnmed the waaderiaf 1m«s| 
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Tlitii fint w« met and loTtd, Kary, 

By Grieto't loupin' linn ; 
And blither was thy Toio«^ "MfUj, 

Than lititio'a f the whin. 

Kow autumn winds blaw eauld, Marj» 

Anmng tlie withered bonghs ; 
And a' the bonny flowers, Mary, 

Are faded frae the knowes ; 
But still thy lore's unchanged, Mary, 

Nae cliilly autumn there. 
And sweet thy smile as spring's, Maiy, 

Thy suimy face as fair. 

Nae mair the early lark, Mary, 

Trills on his soaring way ; 
Hushed is the lintie*s san^. Maty, 

Through a* the shortening day; 
But still thy voice I hear, Mary, 

Like melody divine; 
Kae autumn in my heart, Mary, 

And summer still in thine. 

WnUAH BOUBNE OLITER PEABODT—OIIYEB 
T^ILUAM BOUKKE PE.VBODY. 

Thb two twin-brothers who:>e names 8tand at the 
bead of this article, the sons of Judge Oliver 
Peabody of Exeter, New llampshire, were bom 
at that place July 9, 1709. They were educated 
together at the celebrated academy under tho 
diarge of Dr. Abbot, entered Harvard College 
together at tlie early age of thirteen, and were 
graduated together in 1816. 

This dose union of birth and e<lncation was ac* 
oompanied by a Mmilarity of outward form uid 
inward temperament. Both were men of eminent 
natural endowment, of ripe scholarship, of gentle 
mnd affectionate tempers, and both eventually de- 
dicated their lives to the same path of professional 
duty, thus laboring in spirit tliough not in actual 
bodily presence, side by side, and separated in 
death by but a brief interval from one another. 

At the outset of life, however, their courses 
were for a time separate, Oliver studying law, and 
William theology. 

Ofiver, after passing some time in his father's 
ofBoe, completed his legal education at Cambridge, 
and returned to practise in his native town, 
where he resided for eleven years, serving for a 
portion of the time in the state legislature, and 
Dcing also occupied at different periods as editor 
of the Rockingham Gazette and Exeter Kew»- 
Letter. In 1823, he delivered a poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Sodety at Harvard, and shortly 
after read a similar production at the celebration 
of the second centennial anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Portsmouth, New Hampsliire. 

In 1830, Mr. Peabody removed to Boston, 
irhere he became the assistant of his brother-in- 
law, the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, in the editor- 
ship of the North American Review, lie was also 
for some years an assistant editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. His connexion with the foor 
periodicals we have named, was that of m oontri* 
Dutor as well as a supervisor. The three Jonmals 
contain many finished essays and didoe poeini 
from his pen, marked by a oloeeness of tbooi^ 
and elaborate execution, as well at m Hyely and 
bmnorous Inspiration; while seareelym number 
of the North American, during several yearB, wm 
iasned without one or more articles fhmi bia pen. 

In ISSe, Mr. Peabody was appointed Regbler 
€f Probate la BufTolk oornity, a laborioQa ^' 



which he resigned in 1842 in consequence of Im- 
paired health, and his acceptance of ^e profes* 
sorship of English Literature in Jefferson OoUege, 
an institution supported by the state of Louiaana. 
Finding a southern climate nnsuitedto his oonsd- 
tution, he returned in the following year to the 
North. 

His views and tastes had been for some time 
turned in the direction of tlieology, and he now 
determined to enter ,the ministry. In 1845, he 
was licensed by the Boston Unitarian Association 
as a preacher, and in August of the same year 
hecatne the minister of tlie Unitarian churoi of 
Burlington, Vermont, where Uie remainder of his 
life was passed in the dixcharge (so far as his de- 
licate health would pennit) of his parochial do- 
ties. He died on the sixth of July, 1848. 

WiLUAH B. O. Peabody, immediately after i^ 
ceiving his degree, entered upon a preparation for 
the ministry in the Divinity Fcliool of Cambridge; 
and was, soon after his ordination, called to the 
charge of the Unitarian church at Springfidd. 
He entered upon his duties in this place in 1820^ 
when not quite twentv-one years of age; and H 
was here that the whole of his ministerial life was 
passed. 




In addition to a conscientious discliarge of the 
literary duties of his nrofession, Dr. Peabody of 
Springfield is said to nave contributed a greater 
number of articles to the North American Review 
and Christian Examiner than any other person. 
He was also the author of several choice occasional 
poems published in the last named and otlier pe- 
riodicals; and of the JReport <ffthe Omiihologjf^ 
MagsachuMtU^ prepared in fulfilment of his duties 
as one of the commission appointed for the i ' 
tifio survey of the state. 

Dr. Peabody^s health, another of the ; 
points of assimilation between hinoself and h{s 
brother, was feeble. He suffered a severe depri- 
vation in 1843 by the loss of his wife, and In the 
following year by that of a daughter, who In some 
measure supplied the place of the head (^ his 
household. Neither bodily nor mentid snfferin^s 
were, however, permitted to inteqiose more than 
m temporary pause in his constant course of nseAd 
labor. He died, aOer a confinement to his bed of 
but m few days, May 28, 1847. 

A selection from Dr. Peabody^a aennons'waa 
prepared for the press by his brother OBver, who 
nad neariy completed a memoir to accompany tlio 
volnmvw^^ii ^is own life reached its termlnn* 
tlon. The work was completed bv Everett Petp 
body, who, soon after Its publication, prepmd a 
selection Iran the contributions to tlia Nortli 
American Review and poems of itsan^cr. 



Upea the fu^cf moimtalii^ brow 
The angry storm has ceased tobsal^ 



And brokeo deads are gatherbc w» 
In lowlv reverenee round his feet 
I saw their dark and erowded bands 



On Us film head in wrath 
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on lU reprwentation Mr. "VTetmore wrot« the pro- 
!f>;rue and Mr. I-ftwson tlio epilogue. lUr, L. was 
also one of the simihir committee which selected 
Mr. J. K. Paulding^a prize plav of Kimrod Wild- 
fire, or the Kentuckmn in New York, for Mr. 
Ilackett 

Mr. lAwson has also been a fVennent oontribn- 
tor of critici.-^in, essays, tales, and verse, to the 
periodicals of the day ; among others, Herbert's 
Aniericiin Monthly Magazine, the Knickerbocker, 
the Southern Literary Messenger, and Sargent's 
New Monthly. 

These have, however, been bnt occasional em- 
ployments, Mr. L., frinco his retirement from the 
active conduct of the nress in 1833, having pur- 
sued the busine^ of Marine Insurance, through 
Avhich important inlertst he is well known in 
AVull street as an adjuster of averages, and in other 
reUitions. 

TBS ATFIOACB OT A«& 

Well, let the honest truth be told I 
I feel that I am growing old. 
And I have guc*»ed for many a day, 
My Kible loeks ore turning grey«- 
At least, by furtive glaneea, I 
iSoroe very silvery hairt espy, 
That thread-like on my temple shine. 
And fain I would deny are mine: 
While wrinkles creeping here and there, 
Some fcore my years, a few my care. 
The sixirts tliat yielded onee delight^ 
nnve lost all relish in my sight ; 
But, in their stead, more serious thought 
A graver train of joys has brought^ 
And while gay fancy is refined. 
Correct the tiiste, improve the mind. 
I meet the friends of former rears, 
Whose smile approving, often ciieers: 
(llow few are spared h the ]>oisonous dranght 
The reckless in wild frenzy quaffed. 
In di'»*«ip:ition'8 giddy maze 
0*crwhclmed them m their brightest days. 
And one, my playmate when a boy, 
I see in nmnhooas pride and joy ; 
H« too has felt, through sun and shower. 
Old Time, thy unrelenting power. 
W^e talk of things which well we know 
Had chanced some forty years ago ; 
AUs! like yesterday they seem. 
The past is but a gorgeous dream I 
But speak of forty coming years. 
Ah, long indeed tluit time appears] 
In nature's course, in forty more, 
My earthly pilgrimage is o*er; 
And the green turf on which I tread, 
Will gaily spring above my head. 

Beside me, on her rocking-ehair, 
My wife her needle plies with ears, 
And in her ever-cheerful smiles 
A charm abides, tliot quite beguiles 
The years tliat have so swiftlj sped, 
With their nnfidtering, noiseless tread, 
For we in mingled happiness^ 



^havsi. Stone sise wrote ZalgiagM#<IUilsyfeia^nUI M aie 
fiMif, Thftrm/. sad other ptaeea 

The clrenmnUncM of bis destb wete melm^hcty. la a it ef 
df rsngement ho threw himself Into the Bchnylkfll sod was 
drowned. Th*.* dste of this event le rc«ordfd on s monttmeat 
<.vcr his remains, which beeie thie Inscription ; ** To the me- 
monr of John Aomistas Btone, who denert^ this Ufb Jane 1. 
IMt avrd thirtjr-three ysws." •«* «> «»• >V«H». * "t^ 
lo too M«moi7 or the Avtkor vt Jiela«eti, hf his Mead Vd- 
wiaFemisl.** 



Will not the approach of age eonfessi 
But when our daughters we espy. 
Bounding with laughing cheek and eye^ 
Our bos<mis beat with conscioiis pride^ 
To see them blooming by our sideu 
God snare ye, girls, for many a day. 
And all otir anxious love repay 1 
In your fair growth we most confess 
That time our footsteps closdv press^ 
And every added year, indeed. 
Seems to increase its rapid speei 

Wlien o*er onr vanished days we glanee. 
Far backward to our young romance. 
And muse ujwn unnnmberM things, ^ 
Thttt crowdiuff come on Memory's wings; 
Then varied thoughts our boeoms gladdes 
And some intrude that deeply sadden : 
— ^Fond hopes in Uieir fruition crashed. 
Beloved tones for ever hushed.— 
We do not grieve that being*s daj 
Is fleetins shadow-like away ; 
But thank thee. Heaven, our lengthened lifa 
Has passed in love, unmarred by strife ; 
That sickness, sorrow, wo, and care. 
Have fallen so lightly to our shareu 
We bless Thee for our daily bread. 
In plenty on our table spread ; 
And Thy abundance helps to feed 
The worthy poor who pme in need. 
And thanks, that in our worldly way. 
We have so rarely stepped astray. 
But well we should in meekness speak. 
And pardon for transgressions sejek. 
For oil, how strong soe*er the wiU 
To follow good, weVe chosen ilL 

The youthful heart unwisely feam 
The sure approach of coming years: 
Though cumbered oft with weighty 
Yet age its burden lightly beam 
Though July's scorching heats are dooe^ 
Tet blandly smiles the slanting sao. 
And sometimes, in our lovely elime^ 
Till dark Deeembei^s frosty time. 
Though day's delichtful noon is pas^ 
Yet mellow twilight comes, to cast 
A sober j[oy, a sweet content^ 
Where virtue with repose is blent^ 
Till, calmly on the fisding nght, 
Mingles its latest ray with n^t 



Come, stand the nearest to thy eountry^a rir% 

Thou fearless man, of nneormpted heart; 

Well worthy undivided praise thoa art^ 
And 'twill be thine, when slumbers party it% 

Raised, by the voice of freemen, toa nei|^t 

Sublimer far, than kings by birth may daiml 
Thy stern, unselfish spirit dslred the rights 

And battled 'gainst the wrong. Thy holieat an 
Was freedom, in the largest sense, desfnte 

Misconstrued motives^ and unmeasured blames 
Above deeeit, in purpose finn, and pore; 

Just to opposers, and to frieinds sineere^ 
Thy worth shall with thy eot m tryls name 
And greener grow thy fuDi^ thioo^ eveiy 
year* 



When eprlng arrayed la flowens Mary, 
Danced with tlie lei^ tr«ct : 

When larks sang to the ann, Mary» 
▲ndhimuiied the waadeiiag 1m«b| 
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Then fint w« met and Wed, Kary, 

By Gricto*B lonpin' linn ; 
And blither was thy Toioe^ Miiy^ 

Than liutlo's i' the whin. 

Kow aatumn vindi blaw canld, Maiy» 

Amang the withered bongbs ; 
And a* the bonny flowers, Mary, 

Are faded frae the knowe« ; 
But Btill thy love's unchanged, Mary, 

Nae chilly autaiim there, 
And sweet thy smile as spring's, Maiy, 

Thy sunny face as fair. 

Nae mair the early larh, Mary, 

Trills on his soaring way ; 
Hushed is the lintie*s san^;, Mary, 

Through a' the shortening day; 
But still thy voice I hear, Mary, 

Like melody divine; " 
Kae autumn in my heart, Mary, 

And summer still in thine. 

WnUAH BOUBNE OLIVER PEABODT — OUYEB 
YTILUAM BOURKE PEABODY. 

The two twin-brothers whose names stand at the 
head of this article, the eons of Judge Oliver 
Peabody of Eseter, liTew Hampshire, were bom 
at that place July 9, 1709. They were educated 
togetlier at the celebmted academy under the 
charge of Dr. Abbot, entered Harvard Ck>lkge 
together at tlie early age of thirteen, and were 
graduated together in 1816. 

This close union of birth and education was ac* 
oompanied by a umilarity of outward form and 
inward temperament. Both were men of eminent 
natural endowment, of ripe scholarship, of cientle 
and affectionate tempers, and both eventually de- 
dicated their lives to the same path of professional 
duty, thus laboring in spirit though not in actual 
bodily presence, side by side, and separated in 
death by but a brief interval from one another. 

At the outset of life, however, their courses 
were for a time separate, Oliver studying law, and 
William theology. 

Oliver, after passing some time in his father's 
office, completed his legal education at Cambridge, 
and returned to practise in his native town, 
where he resided for eleven years, serving for a 
portion of the time in the state legislature, and 
being also occupied at different periods as editor 
of the Rockingham Gazette and Exeter News- 
Letter. In 1823, he delivered a poem before the 
Phi Beta Ka^pa Society at Harvard, and shortly 
after read a similar production at the celebration 
of the second centennial aimiversary of the settle- 
ment of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

In 1830, Mr. Peabody removed to Boston, 
where he became the a&:istant of his brother-in- 
law, the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, in the editor- 
ship of the North American Review. He was also 
for some years an assistant editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. His connexion with the four 
periodicals we have named, was that of m oontri* 
Dutor as well as a supervisor. The three Joarnals 
oontain many finished essays and dioioe poeins 
from his pen, marked by m oloeeness of thought 
and ebborate exeeation, as well as a Hvdy and 
hnmorous inspiration; while seareelya number 
of the North American, dnring several yearsi was 
issned without one or more articles fhmi bis pen. 

In 1880, Mr. Peabody was appointed Reft&ler 
of Pkobate in BufTolk oomity, a laborioos offios^ 



which he resigned in 1842 in oonseqnenoe of im- 
paired health, and his acceptance of the profes* 
sorship of English Literature in Jefferson Colkgei 
an institution supported by the state of Louisitoa. 
finding a southern climate unsuitedto his consti- 
tution, he returned in the following year to the 
North. 

His views and tastes had been for some time 
turned in the direction of tiicology, and he now 
determined to enter, the ministry. In 1845, he 
was lioensed by the Boston Unitarian Association 
as a preacher, and in August of the same year 
became the minister of tiie Unitarian churai of 
Burlington, Vermont, where the remainder of his 
life was passed in the di^charge (so far as his de- 
licate health would pennit) of his parochial do- 
tics. He died on the sixth of July, 1848. 

WiLUAM B. O. Peabody, immediately after ro- 
oeiiing his degree, entered upon a preparation for 
the ministry in the Divinity school of Cambridge; 
and was, soon after his ordination, called to the 
charge of tiie Unitarian church at Springfidd. 
He entered upon his duties in this place in 18201, 
when not quite twentv-one years of age; and it 
was here that the whole of his ministerial life i 
passed. 




In addition to a conscientious discharge of the 
literary duties of his nrofession. Dr. Peabody of 
Sprin^eld is said to nave contributed a greater 
number of articles to the Nortii American Review 
and Christian Examiner than any other person. 
He was also the author of several choice occasional 
poems published in the kst named and otlier pe- 
riodicals; and of the Heport <fftks Omitholoffp^ 
Miusachnsetts^ prepared in fulfilment of his duties 
as one of the commission appointed for the sdcn- 
tifio survey of the state. 

Dr. Peabody^s healtii, another of the many 
points of assimilation between himself and his 
brother, was feeble. He suffered a severe depri- 
vation in 1843 by the loss of his wife, and in the 
following year by that of a daughter, who in some 
measure supplied the place of the head of his 
household. Neither bodily nor mental sufferings 
were, however, permitted to inteqtose more than 
a temporaxy pause in his constant course of nseftd 
labor. He died, aOer a confinement to his bed of 
but a few day^ May 28, 1847. 

A selection from Dr. Peabody^s s er mon s was 
prepared for the press by his brother Oliver, who 
had neariy completed a memoir to accompany the 
volume, v^^n his own life reached its termina> 
tion. The work was completed bv Everett Pea- 
body, who, soon after its publication, prepared a 
selection from the contributions to the Nortli 
American Review and poems of itaanOiQr. 



Upen the hx^4di moimtaiii's brow 
The angry storm has ecased tobsal^ 

And broken doods are gstherlac aow 
In lowly reverenee round hit feet 

I saw their dark and erowded beads 
Oa his fim head ia wrath ~ 



JAMES LA1V80K. 
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on lU rcprwentatlim Mr. Vetmoro wrojj the pro- 
10:010 and Mr. lAwson tho epiU>gue. Mr. L. waj 
also ono of llic Minilar commiUee whicli sel^»l 
Mr. J. K. Paulding'a prize play of Xiinrod WiW- 
fire, or the Kentuclaan in New York, for Mr. 
IlAckett. ^ . ^ .V 

Mr. Lawson haa also been a frennent oontnbu- 
tor of criticism, essays, tales, and verse, to the 
iHjriodicals of the day; among others, Herberts 
Aniericin Monthly Magazine, the Knickerbocker, 
the Southern Literary Messenger, and Sargent a 
NewMtmthly. , . , 

These have, however, been bnt occasional em- 
ployments, Mr. L., wnce his retirement from the 
active conduct of the press in 1883, liaving pur- 
sued the busine^ of Marine Insurance, through 
which imijortant intertst he is well known in 
AVull street as an adjuster of averages, and in other 
relations. 



L 



Well, let tlie honest truth be told! 
I feel that I nm growing old, 
And I have guessed for many a day, 
My nble lockt are turning grey — 
At least, by furtive glances, I 
bome very silvery haiia espy, 
Thst thre:id-like on my temple ihioe. 
And fain I would dcn^ are mine: 
While wrinkles creepnig here and there, 
Some score my years, a few my care. 
The Bp<irU tliat yielded once delight, 
Hiive lost all relish in my sight; 
But, in their stead, more serious thought 
A graver train of joys has brought^ 
And while gay fancy is refined. 
Correct the tnste, improve the mmd. 
I meet the friends of former Tears, 

Whose smile approving, often clieei's: 

(How few are spared I) the i>oisonous draught 

Tlie reckless in wild frenzy quaffed. 

In di<Hip:ition*8 giddy maze 

Cyerwhclnied them m their brightest dayc 

And one, my playmate when a boy, 

I see in manhooas pride and joy; 

He too has felt, through sun and shower. 

Old Time, thy unrelenting power. 

We talk of things which well we know 

Had chanced some forty years ago ; 

AUs! like yesterday they seem. 

The past is but a gorgeous dream! 

But speak of forty coming years. 

Ah, long iadeed that time appears! 

In nature's course, in forty more, 

My cartldy pilgrimage is o'er ; 

And the green turf oa which I tread, 

Will gaily spring above my head. 
Beside me, on her rocking-chair. 
My wife her needle plies with ears. 
And in her evci^heerful smiles 
A charm abides, that quite beguiles 
The years tliat have so swiftly sped. 
With tlieir unfkltering, noiseless trsad, 
For we in mingled happinesi^ 

»!»¥•<. Stone sise wrote la J?tfga#<iUilsyfeia^nUI M w 
mttt, TnnemK sad other plaeea . ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

The clrcnrontM«« of bis destb wws neluiMy. In a it eT 
dfrnnstment hotbi«w htmselflnto the Bamylkm sadwM 
diowncd Th? dote of thU event H rveordi^ en s monumeat 

wiaFsTMil.** 



Win not the approadi of age eoufessi 
But when our daughters we espy. 
Bounding with lauf^hing efaaek and cy% 
Our bosoms beat with consctoaa prida. 
To see them blooming by our side. 
God spare ye, girls, for many a day» 
And all our anxious love repay! 
In your fair growth we must eonfeas 
That time our footsteps elosdv presi^ 
And every added year, indeed. 
Seems to increaee its rapid speed. 

Wlien o'er onr vanished days we glanee^ 

Far backward to our young roinane^ 

And muse upon unnumbered things^ ^ 

That crowdmg come on Memory's wings; 

Then varied thoughts our bosoms ri ad d ci 

And some intrude that deeply sadden: 

— ^Fond hopes in their fruiUon crashed. 

Beloved tones for ever hushed.— 

We do not grieve that being's day 

Is fleeUxig shadow-like away ; 

But thank thee. Heaven, onr lengthened ma 

Has paMed in love, unmarred by strife ; 

That sickness, sorrow, wo, and eare. 

Have fallen so lightly to our share. 

We bless Thee for our daily bread. 

In plenty on onr table spread ; 

And Thy abundance helps to feed 

The worthy poor who pme in need. 

And thanks, that in our woridly way. 

We have so rarely stepped astray. 

But well we should in raeckoess mak; 

And pu4on for transgreasiona se^ 

For oft, how strong soe*er the will 

To follow good, weVe ehosoi ilL 

The yonthful hesrt unwisely feara 
The sure approach of eoming jrears: 
Though cumbered oft with weighty 
Yet age its burden li^htlv beaiiL 
Thoueh July's scorching heats are d( 
Tet blandly smiles the slanting sua. 
And sometimes, in onr lovely eUms^ 
Tin dark December's frosty Uoml 
* Though day's deliehtful noon is psal^ 
Yet mellow twilight eomes, to esat 
A sober joy, a sweet content^ 
Where virtue with repose is blent^ 
Till, calmly on the fading si^t^ 
Uingles its latest ray with night 



Come, stand the nearest to thy eountiya ■!% 

Thou fearless man, of nneonupted heart; 

Well worthy undivided praise thou avt^ 
And 'twill be thine, when alnmbers purtr ira^ 

Raised, by the voice of freemen, tea besglii 

Sublimer far, than kings by birth m^ daiml 
Thy stem, unselfish spirit dsirsd the rignl^ 

And batUed 'gainst the wrong: Thybol 
Was fireedom, in the largest sense, despite 

Miseonstrned motive^ and unmeasured I 
Above deceit, la purpose firm, and pure; 

Just to opposeri, and to friends sineer% 
Tliy worth shall with thy eo un tryl s name < 
And greener grow thy luni^ thiou^ aveay < 
year. 



When spring arrayed In fl«wens Mirw* 
Daneid with the leaiy trsea; 

When laiks sang to the ann, Kary, 
Andhmnmed the waadeiiBf bsiss 
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Tlitn fini w« met and loTtd, }Suj, 

By Grieto't lonpin' linn ; 
And blither was thy Toice^ Miiy^ 

Than tititie'a i' the whin. 

Kow antumn 'vrinds blaw eaald, Marj» 

Amang tlie withered boughs; 
And a* the bonny flowers, Mary, 

Are faded frae the knowes ; 
But still thy lore's unchanged, Hary, 

Nae chilly autunrn Uiere, 
And sweet thy smile as spring's, Maiy, 

Thy sunny face as fair. 

Kae mair the early lark, Mary, 

Trills on his soaring way ; 
Hushed is the lintie*s san^;, Maty, 

Through a* the shorteuing day; 
But still tliy voice I hear, Mary, 

Like melody divine; 
Kae autumn in my heart, Mary, 

And summer stiU in thine. 

WnUAM BOUKNE OLITER PEABODT— OIIVEB 
^ILUAM BOURK£ P£ABODY. 

Thb two twm-brother9 whose names Btand at tbe 

bead of this article, the sons of Judge Oliver 

Peabody of Exeter, New Hampshire, were bom 

at that place July 9, 1799, They were educated 

together at the celcbnited academy under the 

charge of Dr. Abbot, entered Harvard Cdle^ 

together at tlie early age of thirteen, and were 

graduated together in 1816. 

This doee union of birth and education was ac* 
oompanied by a uroilarity of outward form and 
inward temperament Both were men of eminent 
natural endowment, of ripe scholarship, of cientle 
and affectionate tempers, and both eventually de- 
dicated their lives to the same patli of professional 
duty, thus laboring in spirit tliough not in actual 
bodily presence, siile by side, and separated in 
death by bat a brief interval from one another. 

At the outset of life, however, tlieir courses 
were for a time separate, Oliver studying law, and 
William theology. 

Oliver, after passing some time in his father's 
oflBoe, completed his legal education at Cambridge, 
and returned to practise in his native town, 
where he resided for eleven years, serving for a 
portion of the time in the state legislature, and 
being also occupied at different periods as editor 
of the Rockingham Gazette and Exeter Kew»- 
Letter. In 1823, he delivered a poem before the 
Phi Beta Kai)pa Society at Harvard, and shortly 
after read a similar production at the celebratioii 
of the second centennial anni versaxy of the settle- 
ment of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

In 18S0, Mr. Peabody removed to Boston, 
where he became the assistant of his brother-in- 
law, the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, in the editor- 
ship of the North American Review. He was also 
for some years an assistant editor of tiie Boston 
Daily Advertiser. His connexion with the four 
periodicals we have named, was that of m oontri* 
DQtor as well as a supervisor. The three Jonmals 
contain many finished essays and choloe poeins 
from his pen, marked by » closeness of tboo^ 
and elabmte exeontion, as well as » Uvdy and 
humorous inspiration; while seareely a number 
of the North American, dnring several yearii was 
lasned without one or more articles fhrni his pen. 

In 1880, Mr. Peahody was appointed RMMer 
of Probate in Suffolk oomity, a laborious offios^ 



which he resigned in 1842 in oonsequenoe of Sm- 
piured health, and his acceptance of tibe profes* 
sorship of English Literature in Jefferson CollegQi 
an institution supported by the state of LonisOna. 
Finding a southern climate unsuitedto his consti- 
tution, he returned in the following Tear to the 
North. 

His views and ta-stcs had been for some time 
turned in the direction of tlicology, and he now 
determined to enter ,the ministry. In 1846, he 
was licensed by the Boston Unitarian Association 
as a preoclier, and in August of the same year 
became the minister of the Unitarian chui& of 
Burlington, Vermont, where the remainder of his 
life was passed in tlie dlK:harge (so far as his de- 
licate health would permit) of his parochial du- 
ties. He died on the sixth of July, 1848. 

WiLUAM B. O. Peabodt, immediately after re- 
ceiving his degree, entered upon a preparation for 
the ministry in the Divinity pcliool of Cambridge; 
and was, soon after his ordination, called to the 
charge of the Unitarian church at Springfield. 
He entered upon his duties in this place in 1820^ 
when not quite twenty-one years of age; and H 
was here that the whole of his ministerial life was 
passed. 




In addition to a conscientious discharge of the 
literary duties of his nrofession. Dr. Peabody of 
Sprin^eld is said to nave contributed a greater 
number of articles to the North American Review 
and Christian Examiner than any other person. 
He was also the author of several choice occasional 
poems published in the last named and otlier pe- 
riodicals; and of the Report of the Omiikology^ 
MassacIituettSy prepared in ftiliilment of his duties 
as one of the commission appointed for the sden- 
tifio survey of the state. 

Dr. Peabody^s health, another of the many 
points of assimilation between him»^ and his 
hrotlier, was feeble. He suffered a severe depri- 
vation in 1843 by the loss of his wife, and in the 
following year by that of adau^ter, who in scHne 
measure supplied the place of the head of his 
household. Neither bodily nor mental sufferings 
were, however, permitted to inteqiose more than 
m temporary pause in his constant course of usefU 
labor. He died, after a confinement to his bed of 
but m few days, May 28, 1847. 

A selection from Dr. Peabody^s sei UKJU s was 
prepared for the press by his brother Oliver, who 
had neariy completed a memoir to accompany the 
volume, vlien nts own life reached its terming- 
tion. The work was completed bv Everett Petp 
body, who, soon after its publication, prqiared n 
selection irmn the contributions to tfao North 
American Review and poems of itsantliQr* 

Upen the hx^4di mountain^ brow 
The angry storm has ecased tobsal^ 

And brokeo eleuds are gotherlaf now 
In lowly reverenee round hli ZmI» 

I saw their dark and erowded bands 
On Us tea head in wtath dsssendfa^i 
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on »U representatMm Mr. Wetmore wroty the pro- 
Wrao ana Mr. Iji\v«iii rfio epilogue, Mr. L. wm 
also one of the similar committee which ^^^^ff^ 
Mr. J. K. Paulding's prize plav of Xhnrod Wild- 
fire, or the Kentuckian in New York, for Mr. 

nackett . ^ X * 'u- 

Mr. Lawson has also been a frennent oontnbn- 
tor of critici:<ni, essays, tales, and verse, to the 
iKjrioilicnls of the day, among others, Herberts 
Americm Monthly Magazine, the Kuickerbocker, 
the Southern Literary Messenger, and Sargent s 
New M»)nthly. , , 

These have, however, been bnt occasional em- 
ployments, Mr. L., Mnce his retirement from the 
active conduct of the nress in 1833, having pur- 
sued the busine^ of Marine Insurance, throogh 
which imijortaut iutertst he is well known in 
Wall street as an adjuster of averages, and in other 
rektions. 

TBS AmoAca or Aea. 
Wen, let the honwt truth be told I 
1 feel lh«t I nm grovring old. 
And I have guessed for many a day, 
Ikly sable locki are turning grey — 
At leaft, by furtive glances, I 
iSome very silvery hairt espy, 
Thst thread-like on my temple shioe, 
Andfftinl would deny are mine: 
While wrinkles creeping here and there, 
Some Bcore my years, a few my care. 
The BporU Uiat yielded once delight^ 
Have lost all relish in ray sight; 
But, in their stead, more serious thought 
A grayer train of joys has brought^ 
And while gay fancy is refined, ^ 
Correct tiic taste, improve the mind. 
I meet the friends of former vears. 
Whose smile approving, often clicei-s: 
(llow few arc sporcdhthe iwisonous draught 
Tlic reckless iu wild frenry quaffed. 
In dissipation's giddy maze 
0*crwliclincd them m their brightest dayc 
And one, my playmate when a boy, 
I see in manhooas pride and joy ; 
He too has felt, through sun and shower, 
Old Time, tliy unrelenting power. 
We talk of things which well we know 
Had chanced some forty years ago ; 
AUs ! like yesterday they seem. 
The past is but a gorgeous dream I 
But speak of forty coming years, 
Ah, long iadeed that time appears! 
In nature's course, in forty more, 
My earthly pilgrimage is o'er ; 
And the green turf on which I tread, 
Will gaily spring above my head. 
Beside me, on her rocking-chair. 
My wife her needle plies with care. 
And in her evei^heerful smiles 
A charm abides, that quite bcgunes 
The years tliat have so swiftly sped. 
With tlieir unfidtering, noiseless tread, 
For we in mingled happiness^ 



»lnve<. BUMMsiM wrote £air0gii#asil«9<eM^rftsAMi^ 
mtfc^ Tnnerfti, and other piMM , ^ ^ • ^ ^ 

•ri»o clrcnronUnc*i of hU destb were BMlsn^Mhr. Xa a it sT 
dfTanstraent holbi«w hlmtetf Into the ^Behaylhfll and was 
drowned. Th'.> data of thU event H rMordt>d on a monmneat 

wiaFerMsU** 



Wni not the approadi «f age eonfessL 
But when our daughters we espy. 
Bounding with laughing cheek and ey^ 
Our bosoms beat with conscious pride^ 
To see them blooming by our side. 
Gotl snare ye, girls, for many a day. 
And all our anxious love repay I 
In your fair growth we must confess 
That time our footsUps dosdv press^ 
And every added year, indeed. 
Seems to increase its rapid speed. 

Wlien oVr onr vanished days we glanee^ 
Far backward to our young romance. 
And muse mwn nnnnmbered things^ ^ 
Thttt crt>wdinK come on Memory's wings; 
Theu varied thoughts our bosoms ffladdei 
And some intrude that deeply sadden : 

Fond hopes in tlieir fruition eniahed. 

Beloved tones for ever hushed.— 

We do not crieve that being*a day 

Is fleeUnff shadow-like away ; 

But thank tliee. Heaven, our lengthened liCa 

Has paosed in love, uiimarred by strife ; 

That sickness, sorrow, wo, and care. 

Have fallen so lightly to our share. 

We bless Thee for our daily bread. 

Id plenty on our table spread ; 

Ana Thy abundance helps to feed 

The worthy poor who pme in need. 

And thanks, that in our worldly way. 

We have so rarely stepped astray. 

But well we should in meekness speak. 

And pardon for transgressions seek. 

For oft, how strong Boe*er the will 

To follow good, we've chosen ilL 

The youthful heart unwisely feai« 
The sure approach of eoming years: 
Though cumbered oft with weigh^ eare% 
Tet age its burden lightly beaiiL 
Tliough July's scorching heats are dooe^ 
Tet blandly smiles the slanting son. 
And sometimes, in our lovely dima^ 
Till dark December's frosty tioML 
* Though day's delightful noon is pas^ 
Yet mellow twilight comes, to east 
A sober joy, a sweet content^ 
Where virtue with repose is bleat^ 
Till, calmly on the Csding sig^t, 
Mingles iU latest ray with night 



Gome, stand the nearest to thy eountry^s Bii% 

Thou fearless man, of nneorrupted heart; 

Well worthy undivided praise thou art^ 
And 'twill be thine, when slumbers party iraw 

Raised, by the voice of freemen, to a neiglii 

Sublimer far, than kings by birth may eUiml 
Thy stern, unselfish spirit dsired the rights 

And battled 'gainst the wrong. Thy holiwi d 
Was freedom, in the Urgest sense, dcspito 

Misconstrued motives^ and unmeasured bUmcL 
Above deeeit, in purpose firm, and pure'; 

Just to opposers, and to friends sineer^ 
Thy worth sball with thy eountry^ nama — 
And greener grow thy funi^ thioo^ mtm^ 
year. 



When spring arrayed la flawens Xary^ 
Daneed with tlie leaiy trees ; 

When laiks sang to the sun, Mary, 
Andhmnmed the waaderiaf lieas| 
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Then fint w« met and loyed, Htfy, 

By Grieto*8 lonpin' lino ; 
And blither was thy Toioe^ Miiy, 

Than liutio's i' the whin. 

Kow autumn vindB blaw cauld, Marj» 

Amang tlie withered bonghs ; 
And a' the bonny flowers, Mary, 

Are faded frae the knowe« ; 
But still thy lore's unchanged, Hary, 

Kae chilly autuiim Uiere, 
And sweet thy smile as spring's, Maiy, 

Thy sunny face as fair. 

Nae mair the early lark, Mary, 

Trills on his soaring way ; 
Hushed is the lintie*s san^;, Mary, 

Through a* the shortemug day; 
But still Uiy voice I hear, Mary, 

Like melody divine; " 
Kae autumn in my heart, Mary, 

And summer still in thine. 

WILUAM BOUBNE OLTTER PEABODT— OUVEB 
YTILUAM BOUKK£ PEABODY. 

The two twih-brothera whose names f«tand at the 
head of this article, the sons of Judge Oliver 
Peabody of Eseter, Xsew Hampshire, were bom 
at that place July 9, 1709. They were educated 
together at the celebrated academy under the 
charge of Dr. Abbot, entered Harvard Ck>l]ege 
together at tlie early age of thirteen, and were 
graduated together in 1816. 

This close union of birth and education was ac* 
eompanied by a Mmilarity of outward form and 
inward temperament Both were men of eminent 
natural endowment, of ripe scholarship, of centle 
and affectionate tempers, and both eventually de- 
dicated their lives to the same path of professional 
dnty, thus laboring in spirit tliough not in actual 
bodily presence, side by side, and separated in 
death by but a brief interval from one another. 

At the outset of life, however, tlieir courses 
were for a time separate, Oliver studying law, and 
William theology. 

Oliver, after passing some time in his &ther*a 
office, completed his legal education at Cambridge, 
and returned to practise in his native town, 
where he resided for eleven years, serving for a 
portion of the time in the state legislature, and 
being also occupied at different periods as editor 
of the Rockingham Gazette and Exeter Kewa- 
Letter. In 1823, he delivered a poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Sodety at Harvard, and shortly 
after read a dmilor production at the celebration 
of the second centennial anniversaxy of the settie- 
ment of Portsmouth, New Hampsmre. 

In 1830, Mr. Peabody removed to Boston, 
where he became the assistant of his brother-in- 
law, the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, in the editor- 
ship of the North American Review. He was also 
for some years an assistant editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. His connexion with the four 
periodicals we have named, was that of a oontri* 
bator as well as a supervisor. The three Jonmali 
contain many finished essays and choioe poeini 
frotn his pen, marked by a closeness of tbon^t 
and ehiborate execution, as well as a llvdy and 
humorous inspiration; while scarcely a number 
of the Korth American, dnring several yean, was 
lasiied without one or more articles fhim bto pen. 

Jo 1880, Mr. Peabody was appointed Regbtter 
of Probata in Suffolk oounty, a laborious offioa^ 



which he resigned in 1842 in ocmseqnence of hn- 
paired liealth, and his acceptance of tiie profes* 
sorship of English Literature in Jefferson CoUege, 
an institution supported by the state c^Louiaana. 
ilndinff a southern climate nnsuitedto his consti- 
tution, he returned in the following year to the 
North. 

His views and tastes had been for some time 
turned in the direction of tiicology, and he now 
determined to enter ,the ministry. In 1845, he 
was licensed by the Boston Unitarian AssociatioQ 
as a prcaclier, and in August of the same year 
became the minister of tiie Unitarian church of 
Burlington, Vermont, where the remainder of bis 
life wus passed in the dibcharge (so far as his de- 
licate health would permit) of his parochial do- 
tics. He died on the sixth of July, 1848. 

WiLUAH B. O. Peabody, immediately after ro- 
ceiving his degree, entered upon a preparation for 
the ministry in the Divinity school of Cambridge; 
and was, soon after his onlination, called to the 
charge of the Unitarian church at Springfield. 
He entered upon his duties in this place in 18201, 
when not quite twenty-one years of age; and it 
was here that the whole of his ministerial life was 




In addition to a conscientious discharge of tiie 
literary duties of his nrofession. Dr. Peabody of 
Springfield is said to nave contributed a gieatcr 
number of articles to the North American Keview 
and Christian Examiner thnn any other person. 
He was also the author of several choice occasional 
poems published in the kst named and otiier pe- 
riodicals; and of the R^^ort of the Ornithology^ 
Massachugetts^ prepared in fblfilment of his duties 
as one of the commission appointed for tlie aden- 
tifio survey of the state. 

Dr. Peabody^s health, another of the manr 
points of assimilation between himself and his 
brother, was feeble. He suffered a severo depri- 
vation in 1843 by the loss of his wife, and in the 
following year by that of a daughter, who In some 
measure supplied the place of the head of his 
household. l^either bodily nor mental sufferings 
were, however, permitted to inteqiose more than 
a temporaxy pause in his constant course of useftil 
labor. He died, aOer a confinement to his bed of 
but a few day^ May 28, 1847. 

A selection from Dr. Peabody^a a er mon a was 
prepared for the press by his brother OHver, who 
bad nearly completed a memoir to accompany tlia 
volume, "^^^n nis own life reached its termina> 
tion. The work was completed bv Everett Pea- 
body, who, soon after its publication, prqiarcd a 
•election from the contributions to the Nortli 
American Review and poema of itsanOiQr. 



Upea the hx^4di OMNrntaln's brow 
The angry storm has ecased tobeal^ 



And broken deads are gatherlaf a» 
In lowlv reverenee round hli ZmI» 
I saw their dark and erowded beads 



Oa bis fina head hi wrath 
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on its Topro^ntAtwm Mr. "VTef more WTot« the piO" 
\nj:uo and Mr. I^UMm the eiiil »»:»«• Mr. L. was 
a1>o one of tlic ^iiniliir roiiitnittce which selected 
Mr. J. K. PanMiii;;'* i)ri70 plav of Ximrod Wild- 
fire, or the K«utuckum in >'ew York, for llr. 
IlAckcU. 

Mr. Ijiu-^>n hfts also bcvti a fnyincnt oontribn- 
tor of critiri-»iii, es»<ay», tale«, and verse, to the 
|K;n<Hlic:iN of lliedav; among othcns Herbert's 
AuK-ricn Monthly Mapaznie, ihe KnickfrUtcki-r, 
the Soutlioni Literary Messenger, and &irgent*a 
New Monthly. 

Tlie-^ have, however, been btit occnstonal em- 
ployinoiit.s Mr. L., hince his retiretiu-Dt fmm the 
active roi^liict <»f the nn^i in 1883, having par- 
sued the bii-^ine^ of Marine In:»Qranco, throagfe 
which iin}iorUiiit inti-nst he U well known in 
AViill i^trect u:> an adju:iter of avera^^es, and in other 
relations. 



Well, let th« honost trutli be told I 
I feci thai I am growing old. 
And I have giie.«»cd for many a day. 
My i.ible l«>ck« are turning grey— 
At leoit, by furtive glances, I 
borne very silvery hairs e*py. 
That threid-like on my temple ihiae. 
And fnin I would don^ are mine: 
^Vtlile vrinklei ereepuig here and there, 
Si»me iM»ore my ycara, a few my care. 
The s|xirts that yielded onee dVlight, 
Iliive lost all rclVh in my siglit ; 
But, in tlieir stead, mure serious thought 
A graver train of joys has brought, 
And while gay fancy is refined, 
Correet the tn«te, improve the mind. 
I meet the friends of former vears, 
Whtise smile approving, often clieers: 
(How few are spared Htlie |x>isonuns draught 
Tlie reokleds in wild frenzy quaffed. 
In di*-iivilion*s gi»lJj maze 
0*erwholined them in their briglitest daya 
And one, my plavmate when a boy, 
I see in manhootfs pride and joy; 
He too has felt, through son and shower. 
Old Time, thy unrelenting power. 
We Ulk of things which well we knew 
Had chance J some forty years ago ; 
AUs! like yesterday they seem, 
Tlie past is but a gorgeous dream I 
But speak of forty coming years, 
All, long indeed tiiat time appears! 
In nature's course, in forty more, 
My earthly pilgrimage is o'er; 
And the green turf on whieh I tread. 
Will gaily spring above my head. 

Beside me, on her rocking-ehair. 
My wife her needle plies with care. 
And in her ever^heerfnl smiles 
A charm abides, that quite beguiles 
The years tliat have so swifUy sped. 
With tlieir unfkltering, noiseless tread, 
For we in mingled happiness^ 

••havti. Bt«iiea1«e wrote Zelgiaga#<IUil<yfeia^nU D ews 
HMff, Tharm/. and oChsr ptaeea 

The ctreamntancM of bit dsstb wsrs mslaaslMkr. Xa a it ef 
df ninsero«nt he Ibrsw hlmtelf Into tbs Behayikfll sad was 
Srowncd. Th? data of this evsat Is rMordt-d oa a monaiiMal 
«.v«r hit ramalns, whleh bwiis thto InmlptlAn : •• Tto tha ma- 
morjr of Joha Ancastns tttona. who daMrtrd this Ufb Jana 1, 
t8S4. a^pd ihlrtythraa /•«•,- aad «i tha rsvarsa. ;*Xm^ 
M iiM Moinory ar the iaMar liT MolaMWBi 1^ Iris Msad Kdp 
wmFarMsi.** 



rill not the aroroadi «f age eonlBML 
But when our daughters we espy. 
Bounding with lauf^hing check and €j% 
Our bosoms beat with eonseioiis prids^ 
To see them bloomiug by oar sidst 
God spare ye, girls, for many a day. 
And all our aiudous love repay 1 
In your fair growth we mint confess 
Tliat time our footsteps cIoscIt presi^ 
And every a«lded year, indeed. 
Seems to increase its rapid speei 

Wlien o'er onr vanished days we gjlanes^ 
Far backward to our joung romance^ 
And miue uyoR unnumberM things, 
Thut cix>wdiQK come on Memory's wings; 
Then varied thoughts our bosooss glaMei 
And some intrude that deeply sadoen : 
— Fond hopes in their fruition crashed. 
Beloved tones lor ever hushed.— 
We do not grieve that beings daj 
Is fleetinc shadow-like away ; 
But thank thee. Heaven, our lengthened fiCs 
Uas paMcd in love, unmarred by strife; 
That sickness, sorrow, wo, and care. 
Have fallen so lightly to our share. 
We bless Thee for our daily bread. 
In plenty on our table spread ; 
And Thy abundance hdpa to feed 
The worthy poor who pine in need. 
And thanu, that ia our worldly way. 
We have so rarely stepped astray. 
But well we should in meekness speal^ 
And pardoa for transgresslona sees. 
For oft, how strong soe*er the will 
To follow good, we*ve chosen ilL 

The yoathf^d heart unwisely fears 
The sure approach of coming years: 
Though cumbered oft with wetgh^ 
Tet age its burden lightly bearsi 
Tliough July's scorching heats ar 
Tet blandly smiles the slanting ioa. 
And sometunes, in our lovely dioM^ 
Till dark December's frosty time. 
Though day's delichtful noon is pas^ 
Tet mellow twilight comes, to esat 
A sober jjoy, a sweet content, 
Where virtue with repose is Uenl^ 
Till, calmly on the Ikuung d^t, 
l^les iU latest ray with nig;ht 



Come, stand the nearest to thy eountry^a sbe^ 

Thoa fearless maii, of nneompted heart; 

Well worthy undivided praise thoa art, 
And 'twill be thine, when slumbers par^ irt^ 

Raised, by the vmee of freemen, to a nei|^t 

Sublimer &r, than kings by birth may elaiml 
Thy stern, unselfish spirit dared the fights 

And batUed *gainst the wrong. Thy holiest d 
Was freedom, in the Urgest sense, desfttte 

Misconstrued motives, and nnmeasored 1 
Above decdt, ia purpose firm, and pore; 

Jnst to opposers, and to friends dneer% 
Thy worth shall with thy eonntiys name w» 
And greener grow thy fame^ throo^ evety 
yeaft 



When spring arrayed In fl«wenL ILbw, 

Danced with the leaiy trees; 
When laiks sang to the ana, Mary, 
And hmnmed the wnnderiaf beesi 
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Then fint w« met and loTtd, Hary. 

By Grieto't loupin' linn ; 
And blither was thy Toiee, Miiy, 

Than Uutie's i' the whin. 

Kow aatnmn windi blaw eanld, Mary, 

Amang tlie withered bongha ; 
And a' the bonny flowers, Mary, 

Are faded firae the knowed ; 
But Btill thy lore's unchanged, Mary, 

Kae chilly autuiim Uiere, 
And sweet thy smile as spring's, Maiy, 

Thy sunny face as fair. 

Nae mair the early lark, Blary, 

Trills on his soaring way ; 
Hushed is the linties san^, Mary, 

Tlirough a* the shortening day; 
But still thy voice I hear, Mary, 

Like melody divine; • 
Kae autumn in my heart, Mary, 

And summer still in thine. 

WILUAH BOUBNE OLIVER PEA BODY— OUVEB 
'WILLIAM BOUltKE PEABODY. 

The two tvrih-brothers whose names 8tand at the 
head of this article, the sons of Judge Oliver 
Peabody of Exeter, New llampshire, were bom 
at that place July 9, 1799. They Mere educated 
together at the celebrated academy imder the 
charge of Dr. Abbot, entered Harvard College 
together at tlie early age of thirteen, and were 
graduated together in 1816. 

This dose union of birth and education was ac* 
oompanied by a Minilarity of outward form and 
inward temperament. Both were men of eminent 
natural endowment, of ripe scholarship, of gentle 
and affectionate tempers, and both eventually de- 
dicated their lives to the same path of professional 
duty, thus laboring in spirit tliough not in actual 
bodily presence, side by side, and separated in 
death by but a brief interval from one another. 

At the outset of life, however, tlieir courses 
were for a time sepainte, Oliver studying law, and 
William theology. 

Oliver, after passing some time in his fother'a 
office, comi)leted his legal education at Cambridge, 
and returned to practise in his native town, 
where he resided for eleven years, serving for a 
portion of the time in the state legislature, and 
Deing also occupied at different periods as editor 
of the Rockingham Gazette and Exeter News- 
Letter. In 1823, he delivered a poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard, and shortly 
after read a similar production at the celebration 
of the second centennial anniversaxy of the settle- 
ment of Portsmouth, New Hampsliire. 

In 1880, Mr. Peabody removed to Boston, 
where he became the assistant of his biother-in- 
law, the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, in the editor* 
ship of the North American Review. lie was also 
for some years an assistant editor of tiie Boston 
Daily Advertiser. His connexion with the four 
periodicals we have named, was that of m eontri* 
Dutor as well as a supervisor. The three Journals 
contain many finished essays and choioe poeins 
froiQ his pen, marked by m closeness of thooght 
and daborate exeootion, as well as » Hvely and 
humorous Insoiration; while scarcely m number 
of the North American, dnring several yean, was 
lasned without one or more articles fhrni hia pen. 

In ]88e, Mr. Peabody was appointed RegMer 
of Ph>bat« in Suffolk oounty, » laborious offios^ 



which he resigned in 1842 in consequence of Im- 
paired health, and his acceptance of the profes* 
sorship of English Literature in Jefferson Colkge, 
an institution supported by the state of Louisiana. 
Finding a southern climate nnsuitedto his consti- 
tution, ne returned in the following year to the 
North. 

His views and tastes had been for some time 
turned in the direction of tlieology, and he now 
determined to enter ,the ministry. In 1845, he 
was licensed by the Boston Unitarian Association 
as a preacher, and in August of the same year 
became the iiiinister of tlie Unitarian chui^ of 
Burlington, Vermont, where the remainder of his 
life was passed in the diK:harge (so far as his de- 
licate health would pennit) of his parochial du- 
ties. He died on the sixth of July, 1848. 

WiLUAM B. O. PiuABODT, immediately after re- 
ceiving his degree, entered upon a preparation for 
the ministry in the Divinity school of Cambridge; 
and was, soon after his ordination, called to the 
charge of the Unitarian church at Springfield. 
He entered upon his duties in this place in 1820, 
when not quite twentv-one years of age; and it 
was here that the whole of his ministerial life was 
passed. 




In addition to a conscientious discharge <^ the 
literary duties of his nrofession, Dr. Peabody of 
Springfield is said to nave contributed a greater 
number of articles to the North American Review 
and Christian Examiner than any other perscoi. 
He was also the author of several choice occasional 
pMDcms published in the last named and otlier pe- 
riodicals; and of the Heport of the Ornithology^ 
Massachusetts, prepared in fulfilment of his duties 
as one of the coimnission appointed for the sden- 
tific survey of the state. 

Dr. Peabody^s health, another of the many 
points of assimilation between himself and his 
brotlier, was feeble. Be suffered a severe depri- 
vation in 1848 by the loss of his wife, and in the 
following year by that of a daughter, who in some 
measure supplied the place of the head of his 
household. Neither bodily nor ment^ sufferings 
were, however, pennitted to inteqiose more than 
a temporary pause in his constant course of useM 
labor. He died, after a confinement to his bed of 
but a few day^ May 28, 1847. 

A selection from Dr. Peabody^a aennons'waa 
prepared for the press by his brother OHver, who 
had nearly completed a memdr to accompany tfaa 
volume, when his own life reached its terminft- 
tion. The work was completed bv Everett Petp 
body, who, soon after its publication, pr^tarcd a 
selection from the contributions to the NorUi 
American Review and poems of its antbor* 



Upen the fu^c& moontain's brow 
The angry storai has eeaaed tobsal^ 



And broken deads are gatherlaf n» 
la lowly reverenee round hli ZmI» 
I saw their dark and erowded bands 



On bis Am head in wrath 



LUCIUS M. SARGE5T; WILLUM & WILTEB. 



Bot ih^rr, on<*c mort r^^^ra^, he stAn^A, 

▲nJ kea«cii« ci<«r ftrch m o'«r liim b«u«liii§. 
Ft* Aecn him wh^n the n«in|( ikQii 

thoiie like a watch-fire on Oic heiKhi; 
Fre M-rn him whea tite day vaa done. 

Halite J ia the evenibfc's cnuav»o light; 
Ftc »ccn liitii in Uie iiiiiii>i«;ht hoar, 

\Vh«ii all the vorM l><*n4 uth were eleepinf, 
like •oro<' Ifioe scittrT ia hi* tower 

iiit |kili«xit waich la ulcuce kisepin|^ 
And tlit're. as ever et^rp and clear, 

'fliat {•yraiuid of Nature »|»hrig«l 
He owi.t no riral turret near. 

No tovirrii^n but the Kiug of kings: 
Whil«- ifukny a nation hith [tasked by. 

And tn.-iny an a^^ unknown in story, 
Hi^ ^ alU and batM« iii« nt« on liijh 

lie n ars ia mcUtj«-holy glory. 

And let a world of humnn pride 

Wiih all its grunJeur molt airay. 
And ^]•r<•ad art»uiid his rot-ky Mle 

The bruken fra^nnents of do<-ay; 
SiTone hi4 hoary head will tower, 

Untroubled by oua thought of sorrow: 
He numbtn not Uie weary hoar; 

Ue weloomca not nor feart to-morrow. 

Fnrrwrlll I go my distant way: 

IVrliapiS nut far in future yi^ftrt, 
TIj<* c\-%n that plow with fuiiic^ to-day 

May gaze npou thee dira with tear^ 
Then let roe learn from thee to rise. 

All time atid ehauce and change defying. 
Still [Minting upwanl to the ekifS, 

And on the inward strength relying. 

If life before my weary eya 

Grows fearful as the angry tea. 
Thy memory shall suppread the sigh 

For that which never more can oe ; 
Inspiring all within the heart 

AVith firm re^Ue and strong endeaTor 
To ar-t a brare anil faithful |iart. 

Till life's short warfare eudi for ever. 

MAW atma rv tbb eaeer, ▲» wbkbb is aar 
Where ia heff Hark! his lonely home 

Is answering to the mournful call! 
The setting sun with dozxlin^ blasa 

May fire the windows of his hall : 
Bot evening shadows quench the light» 

And all is eheerleas, cold, and dim, 
Bare where one la\ier wakes at night, 

like weeping lore remembering him. 

Where is het Harkt Uie friend replies : 
** I watehed beside his dying bed. 
And heard the low and struggling sight 

Tuat gare the liTins to the dead ; 
I saw his weaiT ayelids closa. 

And Uien— taemin coldly caft» 
Where all the Wring and beloTed, 

Though sadly parted, meet at last* 

Where is het Hark! the marble saya^ 
That "hera the mourners laid his Lead; 

And here sometimes, in affcer^ys, 
Hiey eame^ aad sorrowed for the dead t 

But one by out they passed away. 
And soon they lelfcme hers alma 

To sink la nnobserred deeay,^ 



nnobserred deeaT, 
less and ncglectadi 



Aiiamd< 

Wberaiahaff Hariil tfeHaayaofaplki: 
<*Th« 8tai4»eam af tba purple skr. 
That looks beaa a th the avauing^ Vrow# 
Alild as soma baaming angcn ^% 



As calm aad alaar it gaass 4ew% 

Is shiniog Iroa the pises mi rss^ 
The penrl of his iomiortal crown. 

The heaTaaly radiaaae of the blast r 

LUaUB X. SASGSST. 
Lrcnrt Vaxuus Sabobxt was bom at Borton 
June 2&, 178A. He was tba aon of m leading 
merchant of that city, and in 1804 entered Har- 
rard College. He wa^ not graduated In eoone, 
but received an honorary degree of AJL from 
the rniversity in 1843. After leaving ooll^ hs 
studied bw in the office of Mr. Dexter. In 1813 
he pubii>bcd Hubert and EUa^ uUk otkerPveJU^ 
oil of a pathetic and reflectiva character. 

Mr. Sargt*nt married a sister of Uoraoe BSnney 
of Philadelphia, one of the roost acoomnlished 
f^rhobn in the country, by whom he ban three 
children, the eldest of whom, Uoraoe Btnney, was 
frraduated with distinction at Uanrard In 1848. 
Same time after the death of thia lady be agtta 
mnrried. 

Mr. Sargent was an eariy advoeale of the Tem- 
peranrc caik«, and rendered important serrioe to 
the movement by hb pnblio addressea and tfis 
oom|H>sition of his Temperaiiee TaUt^ a series of 
short popular stories, wiiich have been extenardy 
rircolated In thid country and reprinted in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Germany, and, it is to be hoped 
with good moral etfect, In Botany Bay. 

During the editorship of the Boston Trtnscript 
by his relative Mr. £i»c9 Sargent, ha eootributsd 
a series of satirical and antiquarian sketdies to 
its columns under the title of DeaUm^s witk tks 
Lead hy a Sexton of tk$ Old School His other 
writings for the press hare been nnmeroosi hot 
alm<i5t entirely ammymoiia. 

Mr. Sar^rent makes m liberal use of a libenl 
fortune, possesaca m fine library, and is m thocoog^ 
scholar* 

WiKTBROP 8asok5t, m kinsman of Lados M. Sir- 
gent and son of George W. Sargent, was bom m 
Philadelphia, September 28, 1825. He is the sn- 
thor of an ^^ Introductory Memoir^ prefixed to the 
Journals of otfu^rs engaged in Braddock^Em- 
dition, printed by the Pennsylvania Historiosl So- 
ciety in 1 855 from the original mannscripts in the 
British Museum. Under Uie modest title we have 
cited Mr. Sargent has not only given the noii 
thorough history of Braddo^ and his expedition 
that has ever appeared, hot furnished one of the 
best written ana mosst TalaaUe historical yohmes 
of the country. In the prosecotion of his tad^ 1m 
has used ext^isive research, and has grouped his 
large nuM of varied and in many oases orighisl 
material with admirahte fiteraiy skin. 

WILLIAM K WAiaXB. 

WiLUAM B. Walxkb was bom at Bokton, April 
10, 1798, and was gradnated at Bowdoin dol- 
legelnl818. He stodied divinity at Oambridge, 
but did not follow the prolbsvion. He paUishsd, 
in 1821, a small TQlnme of iWns at Boston, with 
ft dedication to tho Rot. John Plerpont, In wfaiob 
hssays— ^loa&not inako ihtwaaDOD^vttftdtlr 

•HabeH sad nMkvM eCher mb^TIm TM if Ot 
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able, and to me exceedingly frivoloafs apologr— 
that these poeins are the pleasant Ukbors of idle 
or leisure hours. On the contrary, this Tolmne, 
and I am proud to confess it, contains specimens 
of the precious and melancholy toil of yean.^ 
The longest of these poems U entitled Bcmanee, 
It opens with a picture of Palestine at the time 
of Our Saviour, from thence passes to the Cru- 
sades, and closes with redections on nature, and 
on the vanity of human affairs. The remaining 
pieces, The Death Chamber^ Mourner of tAs 
Lout Hope^ and others, are written in a strain of 
dcop despondency. 

Walter published in the same year a rambling 
narrative and descriptive iK)em, with the title of 
Sitl-ey^ the idea of which was evidently derived 
from the then recently published " Fanny." The 
stoiy is little more than a thread connecting 
various passages of dej?cription and reflection. 
Sukey is introduced to us at the dame^s school ; 
grows up under the peaceftil influences of country 
life ; and has a lover who goea to sea while Siikcy 
departs in a stage sleigh for a winter*s visit to 
the city. 

In due course of time Sukey becomes a belle, 
and figures at an evening party, whidi is mi- 
nutely described, with its supper-table, jostlinjr, 
and chit-chat about novels and poems, wlien sud- 
denly ** an Afric's form is seen,*^ not one of the 
waiters, but a highly intelligent specimen of his 
race, who gives an animated and poetical descrip- 
tion of a light at sea with an Algerine pirate, 
whose vessel has lust been brought into port by 
the victor, Sukey s lover. 

The poem extends to one hundred and seventy- 
one six-line stanzas, and contains several melo- 
dious passages, many of which, however, are 
close imitations of Byron and Montgomery. The 
poem appeared in the same year with* Fanny, 
and seems to have had a large circnktion ; tfie 
copy before us being printed at Baltimore, **' from 
the second Boston edition,'' in a form similar to, 
and with the copyright 'notice of the ori^naL 

\ralter died at Charleston, South CanJina, 
April 28, 1822. 

xovmcm or ncs um aora 

Wbere fnass o*ot«towb cMh moQldcrlnf bMi^ 
And ttobeB th«inselTM to ruiiM ctowb. 
Like me, era deetli-Uke old. 

I saw nn Old Man kneel down by a gnrc^ 
All alone in the midnight stilhieM ; 
And his forehead bare^ 
Deep wrinkled with eare, 
Looked pale with a wintry chillnesa 

His hands were clasped o'er a grave newly dog; 
And they shook with ois soul-wrung sadness; 

His blood slowly crept* 

And he groaning wept, 
Aa be thought of his visions of glodneia 

The Stan were along the wide depths of Unc^ 
Shining down with a tremulous gleiuning^ 

And the glorions noon. 

At her highest noon. 
Bat arrayed witli the Spirits of Dreaniln^ 

I asked the Old Man why be wept and prayed! 
And his look was a look of sorrow I 

Then he eried sad and wfld— 

Alast for my ehfld* 
Vo waking hast tboa for the 



Years had wronght changes for him— as for all, 
Now the last of his hopes »lcpt beside him I 

She was young and fair— 

But now silent there I 
No voice could I find to chide him. 

Yea I a common tale, and a common lot. 
From the brciist to the charnel-house slumber! 

Dark curt»es of fear 

Wrap our being here— > 
Which time and thouglit cannot number. 

She moved the fairest — the fairest among, 
like a young fairy shape of lightness ; 

And awakened the song 

In Uie dance along. 
Like a seraph of heaven in brightaesa 

None could ^oze on lier eye of lustrous blue. 
And not feel his spirit heavmg. 

When it flashed in love^ 

like a light from above. 
The azure cloud brightly leaviag. 

And her cheek of snow was a cheek of health, 
To those who knew not her weakness. 
Till the hectic flush, 
Like the day's fiiint blush. 
Come o*er to disturb its meeknesa 

When she shrunk away from her pride of form. 
Like a cloud in its loveliest shading. 

Like the death-toned lute, 

When winds are mute, 
Or the rose in the summer's fading. 

And the crowd did pass from the couch of woe ; 
AU had fini&lied each mournful duty; 

And the garlands wove. 

By the hands of love, 
HuDg around in a withering beauty. 

Never sounded the deatli-bell in my ear. 
With a knell so awful and weary. 

As they buried her deep^ 

For a u>ng, long sleep 
In the lone place— so dark and dreary. 

Oh. Christ I *tis a strange and a fearful thought 
That beauty like her*s sliould have perished ; 

Tliat tne red lean worm 

Should prey on a forni. 
Which a bosom of love might have cherished. 

I loved her— Stranger I with soul of truth— 
But God in his darkness hath smitten; 

Who shall madly believe 

Tliat man may grieve 
0*er the page of eternity written I 

The Old Man rose, and he went his way,— 
Oh, deep was his utterleas mourniog" 
But the woes of the night-* 
No morrow's dear light 
Wm di^ with the ray of its dawning. 

F. W. P. OBEENWOOa 

Frakois WnxiAH Pitt Gsbbnwood was bora In 
BostoUf In 1797. After oompleting hit ooUege 
course at Harvard in 1614, he studied theology 
at the same univereity, and oommenoed his career 
as a preacher with great ponnlarity, as the pastor 
of the New South Churcii, Boston, but was 
obliged at the expiration of m year to viut Europe 
for the benefit of his health. After passing a 
winter in Devonshire, England, he returned to 
this eonntry, and settled in Baltimore, where he 
beoame the editor of the Unitarian If Isoenany, 
In 16Si he returned to Boston, and becmne aieo* 
date miuhrter of Klng*a Chapd, In 18S7, be 
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T^rt-^^ tlw liturjry o<od by tKt con g rpgation, 
OHv«i»iiii^ of the liook of CV*:iHnuo Pnyer, with 
the |ia%<ur«.4 r«-Utiii^ to the Trinity ami utlier ar* 
ticle^ of the faith of ita anthorA, and Uio founders 
of K i n {»'« C h a | if 1, cxci»ed the r^ I Vt h lu I n 1 b.')0, he 
a)^ pre(NnvU a cul lection of hyuMii^ which it in 
extensive UM) iii the n>n;nv;mii(>nt of h'u deno- 
iirnition, and UaM hononiMo U-timony to llie 
tn-le <»f iu <NMjii ilcr. In loU^ Mr. Greenwood 
I r-ili-lied a Miiall vohniio of n ]»<>j'ul.ir character, 
The Lust of the Af*a*tUs ; iit IhM a »orie« of dit- 
e«»urM.*« on tlie IJUtory ^ Kiug^% Ch'ij»tl^ and 
a!>out the saiiie tiino a KTi«.t of ktimuiis dc- 
iJTcred to Uie chiMren of hi.4 congregation. 
Durin(( the ycirs 18;i7 and 183a, he was an 
a>M)ci:ito editor of the Chri>tian Examiner, a 
Jt)uriml to which he was throughout liis life a 
frc'iuent ci»ntnbutor of articles on literary topic^ 
and on the tenets of the denomination of which 
lie wuH a Zv-alun* a'lrocato. In IS 12 he publish e<l 
his Sertnoitt <^ CifH*ofa(wn^ a work of great 
be.inty of t]iuu;;bt and c"^]»re^-i<in. Soon after 
this tlie HMtlior^s health, vhich had never been 
con»|iletely re^vtorc*!, failed to such a degree, that 
he wan unahlo U> excH.*ute his puqioso of prc|iar- 
ing one or inore a<l>litional series of his scniH>iis 
for publication. Ho gradnally sank nnder dis- 
ca5^s until his deatli, oa the second of August, 
1848. 

A collection of XU^eeUanroui Writtn^ edited 
1>y his son, oppenred in 184C. Tlio vuluine con- 
tains hii Jfonrnul lept in U.iglaud in 18*20-21, 
and A number of essays of a descriptive and 
n-tlvH^tive cliaractor, exhibiting tlio {Kiwers of the 
writer to the best advantage. We cite a paasaije 
from one of thc&e on th0 

orpotmrmn or wisctbb voa ntmrcneii. 
In the warm portion of our year, when the son 
reigns, and the ncldt are carpeted with herbs and' 
flower*, and the forests are Ioade<l with riches and 
magnificence, nature teems to insist on histmcting 
118 herself, and in her own easy, ineen>tble way. In 
the mild ond whi«[>oriiig air there it an invitation 
to go abroad wliich few can resist; and when 
abroad vre are in a mIiooI where all may learn, urith- 
out trouble or tasking, and where we may be tare 
to leani^ if we will eimply o}>en our hearts But 
stern winter comes, ana drivei ns back mto oar 
towns and houses, and there we mast sit down, and 
learn and teach with serious application of the 
mind, and bv the prompting of daty. Ai we are 
bidden to tnis exertion, so are we oettcr able to 



make it thnn in the preceding season. Tlie body, 
which was before unnerved, is now braeed np to 
the extent of its capacity ; and the mind which was 
before dissipated by the fair variety of external 
attractions, collects and eoneentratcs itsjpowers, aa 
those attractions fade and disappear. Tiie natural 
limits of day and night, also, conspire to the same 
end, and are in unison with the other intimations of 
the tesson. In sammer, the davs, g^ad to linger on 
the beautiful earth, almost ezelnde the quiet and 
eonteroplative nights, which are only long eaonsh 
lor sleepi But in the winter the latter gain the 
ascendency. Slowlv and royally they sweep back 
with their broad inadowi, and hnslunc the earth 
with the double soell of darkness and eiHdnesi» Issue 
their silent mandates, and — ^whils the still snow 
falla, and the waters are eongealed— call to refleetion, 
to study, to mental labor and aoquisitloa. 
Tht loaf winter nighut Dark, cold, and ttani aa 



thry seem, they are the frSends ef wkdon, tbi 
pet n HIS <if literature, the nurses of vigerous^ pticat, 
i)H|ui»iuve, and uatiriiig iatcUecL To some, ladced, 
tliey coxne portieulariy associated, when BOi wilk 
ph<«vra. with various gay seeaes of amusement, wxlk 
)it:!ited halls, livdy nnisie, and a few (hnadred) 
friond^ To others, the dearest scene which they 
pr^«5^nt ia the cheerful fireside^ instmetive bMifc^ 
St odious and industrious children, and those fricadl^ 
whether many or few, whom the heart and expcri- 
e:i<^ acknowledge to be snch. Society has chuau; 
social intercoune is profitable as well as plcatant ; 
amu^raents ore nnturoUy sought for bv the yoong, 
and such as ore innocent tbev may well partake of; 
but it may be a»kcd, whether, whsa amusemeoits 
run into excess, they do not leave their ianoeeoes 
behind them in the career; whether light socisl 
ititeroonrsc, when it takes up a ^reat d«d ef time, 
has an\-thi!)g valuable to pay in return for that 
time ; and wliether the claims of society esn ia sny 
way be better satisfied thnn by the intelligeaee, tlie 
sobriety, and the peoceebleneas ef its membexsl 
Su .-h qualities and habits must be acquired at boaie; 
and not by idlensas even there, but ny study. Tbs 
winter evenings seem to be given to us, not cxdn- 
sivcly, but eliiefly, for instruction. They iavits « 
to instmct ourselves, to instruct otheis, and to 
do our part in furnishing all proper means ef in- 
struction. 

Wc must instmct outscItcsi \niateTer our sge^ 
condition, or occupaUoa may be, thn b a doty 
which we cannot safely ncgleet, and for the per- 
formance of which the season affords abunosiA 
opportunity. To know what other minds hsvs 
done, is not the urork of a moment; and it iseoly 
to be known finom the records witieh they bsvs 
left of themselves, or from what has been reoordsd 
of them. To instruct ourselves is necessarily cor 
own work ; but we cannot well instruct ouMVfli 
without learning firom others The rtores ef ear 
own minds it is for ooiselves to use for the bast 
effects and to tlie greatest advantage ; but if ws do 
not acquire witli diligence, from external sourest 
there would be very few of us who would hsrs 
any stores to use. lletnoone undervalue iBteUse* 
tual means, who wishes to effect intelleetnsl eads. 
Tlie best workman will generally want the belt 
tools, and the best assortment of them. 

Ws must instruct othersw Ihis duty belongs most 
especially to parents All who have childrca, hare 
pupils. Tlie winter evening is the ehosea tims to 
instruct them, when they have past the tendcrsit 
years of their childhood. Those who have school- 
tasks to learn, should not be left to toil in solituds ; 
but should be encouraged by the preseaee^ sad 
aided bv the superior knowled^ of their pareati^ 
whose pleasure as weU as duty it should be to lend 
them a helping hand alone the road, not always 
easy, of learams. XHiile the child is leaning evfr 
his book, the &Uier and the mother should be n^ 
that when he looks up in weariness or perplexity, 
he may find, at least, the assistance of sympathy. 
They need not be absolutely tied to the studv-tabK 
but they diould not often hesitate between the caOi 
of amusement abroad, and the demands'for partntal 
example, guidanes, and eompaniooship at hooMi 
They will lose no happiness by denying thenis^v«i 
many pleasures, and will find that tae moii briUiaflt 
of lustres are their own domestie Ump, and tin 
eheerftil and intelligent ersi of their difldrw. 

But all have not ehilaren; and the ehfldrea ef 
pome are too young to be pennltted to lemaia wift 
their parents beyond the earliest hoan of ereaiaii 
and the children of othere are old enongk to a eoosi 
pany their parenta abroad. For all theee wfae 
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think ihey coold pleasantly and profitably receive 
iostniction of a puolic nature, and for tliis purpose 
■pcnd an hour or two away from their homes, tnere 
is, happily, a plenty of instruction provided. Winter 
b the very season for public instruction, and it lutmt 
be said to their honor, that our citizens have excel- 
lently improved it as such. Opportunities for gain- 
ing useful knowledge have been provided, and 
they have not been neglected by those for whom 
the provision has been mode. Tlic fountains of 
waters have been opened, and the thirsty have been 
refreshed. Tliough home iustruction is to be placed 
at the head of all instruction, yet there are numbers 
who have not instruction at home, and numbers who 
have none at home to whom they may communicate 
instruction ; and there are numbers who find it eon- 
Tenient and useful to mingle public and domestic 
instruction together, or alternate the one with tlie 
other. And when it is considered Uint the pnblio 
lectures referred to are charged with little expense 
' to the hearers ; that they are delivered by the best 
and ablest men among us ; that hundreds of youth 
resort to them, many of whom are in all probability 
saved from idleness, and some from vice and crime ; 
and that to all who moy attend them they afford a 
rational employment uf time, we may look to the 
eontinuance of such means of knowIe<tge and virtue 
as one of the most inestimoble of be:;efila 

BUTUS CH0A1E, 
TiiE runid And impetuous orator of New Eng- 
land, whose eloquence descends like tlie flood of 
a mountain river bearing along grand and minute 
objects in its cimrsc, is a native of Massachusetts, 
where he was bom, at Ipswich, October 1, 1709. 
He was educated at Dartmouth, at the law Fchool 
at Cambrid^, and in the ofiices of Jnd^c Cuin- 
mings at Salcin, and Attorney-General Wirt At 
Wasliington. lie began the practice of the law at 
Danvers in 1824; {losci^d some time at Saloni, and 
removed to Boston iu 1834,. having previou^y 
occupied a scat in the state senate and in the 
bouse of representatives as a member of Congress. 
In 1842 he succeeded Daniel Webster in the Uni- 
ted States Senate, resigning in 1845, and with 
these exceptions he has been ezduaively engaged 
in his profession of the law. 

His claims to liieraiy notice rest upon his 
speeches in Congress and several addresses on 
public occasions. Of his speeches the most noted 
are those on the tariff, the Orecon question, and 
the annexation of Texas. Mr. Whipple, who has 
written on admirable analvsis of their style,* in 
both its strength and weakness, celebrates their 
analogical nower both of understanding and &ncy, 
by which tne most relevant and incongruous mat- 
ters arc alike made subservient to his argument: 
and gives some happy examples of the shrewd 
sense and hntnor wnich sometimea relieve hit 
overbtirdened paragraphs. In one of these, in his 
sneech on the Oregon onestioD, he disposes of the 
old gmdge against England :— 

Ko, sir, we are above all thi& Let the Highland 
elansman, half-naked, half-civiliied, half-blinded by 
the peat^moke of his eavem, have his hereditary 
enemy and his hereditary enmity, and keep the keen, 
deep, and nrecious hatred, set on fire of hell, alive 
If he enn ; let the Korth American Indian have bis, 
and band It down from father to son, by Heaven 
knows what symbols of alligators, and rattlesnakes, 

• Artlils Hm. Eaftis CiMMita. Whig lUv^ ta^ IMI, 



and war^lubs smeared with vermilion and entwined 
with scarlet; let such a country as Poland, cloven 
to the earth, the armed heel on the radiant forehead, 
her body dead, her soul incapable to die — let her 
remember the wrongs of days long pnst ; let the lost 
and wandering tribes of Israel remember theirs — ^the 
manliness and the synqtathy of the world may allow 
or pardon this to tlicm : but shall America, yourg, 
free, und prosperous, just setting out on the highway 
of Heaven, "decorating ahd cheering the elevuied 
sphere she just bogin:« to move in, glittering like the 
morning star, full of life ond joy" — >hiill she be sup- 
posed to be ]io11i.tiug and eori-oding her noble and 
tiappy heai't, by mopii.g over old stories of stimip-aet, 
and the tax, and tl.elirit g of the Leopard on the 
Chesapeake in time of pe«ice? Ko, sir; no, sir; a 
thousand times, Ko I Tve ore bom to happier feel- 
ings. We look on England as we look on France. 
T\'e look on them from our new world, not uure- 
nowned, yet a new world still ; and the blood mounts 
to our cheeks, our eyes swim, our voices are stifled 
with tlie consciousness of so much glory ; their tro- 
phies will not let us sleep, but tliece is no hntred at 
all — no hatred; all for honor, nothing for hate. We 
have, we can have, no Itarbarian memory of wrongs^ 
for which brave men have made tlie last expiation 
to the bravei 

Another passage, illustrating his humorous turn, 
may bo placed ali>njrside of this — ^liis famous de- 
scription of the Kc\v England climate, introduced 
as an illustration iu a speech on the tariff:— 

Take the Kew England climate in summer, yon 
would think the world was coming to an end. Cer- 
tain recent herci^ies on that subiect may have had a 
natural origin there. . Cold to-day ; hot to-morrow ; 
mercury at 80"" ia tl^e morning, with wind at south- 
west ; a: d iu three hours more a sea turn, wind at 
east, A thick fog from the very bottom of tlie ocean, 
and a full of forty degrees of Fahrenheit; now so 
dry as to kill all the beans in Kew Hampshire ; 
then floods carrying off tlie bridges of the Penobscot 
and Connecticut ; snow in Port5month in July ; and 
the next day a man and a yoke of oxen killed by 
lightning iu Rhode Island. Yon would think the 
world was twenty times eominff to an end. But I 
do not know how it is: we go along: tlie early and 
the latter rain falls, each in its season ; and seedtime 
and harvest do not fail ; tlie sixty days of hot com 
weather are pretty sure to be measured out to us. 
The Indian summer, with its bland sooth-west and 
mitigated sunshine, brings all up ; and on the twenty- 
fifth of Kovember, or tliereabouts^ being TImnday, 
three millions of grateful ]>«ople, m meeting-houses, 
or around the family board, give thanks for a year 
of health, plenty, and happiness. 
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Of his mot9y which pass ennent one Is thla i 
tSment:— ''What! banish the Bible from schools I 
Never, while there is a piece of Plymonth Rook 
left krge enough to make a gnn-flint ol.*** 



• 1lMMitofn|4icf]ir.ClMMiSels8e»lsbrit/. ••» i 

biss,** MTS Mr. Lorlnr l« his BosUm Onlors, 'aoMcWbat tto 
map or<Miln, Slid looks llk« s nket ef orsjroa skatehinf 4oiie 
In tlM dark wllk a tlir«*-prMiffed fork. Ills kandwrittaf csa- 
not bs drcffihtrsd wtthoat ths aid oTa pair a#soBipaises aad a 
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I7o po5.«4^%«at thou;Yit atA f<s.ltnff In th« miibt 
of hii U'Klest cTtraT..jftnoe, Mr. ix>ring rrlatef 
an mn o«lote of hii r \lm »»»n*^il'ilitr— of th« iio* 

C re- -ion ni.ide u(k>ii Kiin by a great i< lea in «impla 
Liignoge, wLich b rerj iroprv»^i\e :^ 

W« will rrlikie aa tn«tanca of the excitable pow* 
en of our orator. Id an arvuinent on a ca^ of 
imi>«*a^ hiiirnt, l>tfi»-« • Irj{' Utiro cotinuittoc. Mr. 
Ci»«»atc r. inarkr I Uiat he m-tcr rratl, without a ilirill 
of «(ii>iiiiiity. the turn lu ii.>^ article in the iiiil of 
I( j;}.t*. — thr Ia:i.;iu^e of wnioh i* b«>rrovcd directly 

fri''ii IlArriii;;to i, who tayn he owci it tA> Livv, that 

• ill the i;overii:ii<*rtt of thi« rom'ii >ii\vcAlth, the lojjia- 
tiitive (I''|»arl.iir(it ilmll n«-vor eXi'Tci*« tlio exccutiTe 
ai.'l iutlicial jK>wcr«,or oithorof thcin; the exo.iitiva 
•Iiail n»ver exm \%<* the \e/i^] ttive and jmliciul inv- 
ert, or eilli<*r of ihcin; the juania! frhali never exer- 
ei<<» the le;:i<lutive urid exojiiiive f » »wen, or vithor 
of t)»ein; — to the end that it mav h.' a g.)veriiinent 
of lawt. and not of men ;** th i^ pmndiMf^ that the 
three great drparttnoiiU shaU l>e ei.tircly indtrpcnd- 
ent of ea.'h olhof , and he r^t:ic:nbercd a >»tory of a 
pi^'^oii who aaid that he coul I read Parndl-e Lo*t 
without affo'-lirip hini at all. but that there wo* a 
f>e*«afTe at the end of Xewton'a Optica which made 
ni^ fl« -h crefp and his hair ttand on eiuL I conf'>i9, 
wii 1 Mr. ChoAte. th.tt I never read Uiat article of tlje 
ct.t»*tit'jtioQ without feelinjf the Mime.—" to tlie end 
that it may be a government of lawa» nnd not of 



April 21, 1841, Mr. Clioate ddirered a En- 
lo^y in lioston on Pro-ident llarri-ion, in wliich 
he charar-torizcd him a^ cmphatic.illy tho G<xm1 
Prc«i«knt, in a nohlo pa-s-aije in which his elo- 
quiMico \v;w tempered by tlio aolc-mnity of tJia 
occasion. 

In New York, on the Anniversary of tho Lmd- 
ing of the Pil^rriiiis in IS 43, at tho TnUTnacle, 
he delivered the address in wliich he described a 
body of the Puritans flying from tlic Mtrimi i)cr- 
ijecution to Geneva, whero they f.inn I * a c wn- 
moiiwealtli withoot a kinjr, and a church without 
a bishop." The scntifnerit was eompliincnted at 
tho dinner which followed at Uie Astor Ilou^e, 
where Dr. Wainwricht (since bishop) was pre- 
sent and replied. In 1853 he was one of tho 
speakers at tho meeting of the Circuit Court of 
Boston upon the decease of Welxter, and after* 
wards, in July of the next year, delivered an ela- 
borate culojry on his illu<trioui friend at their 
common college at Dartmouth. It has been said 
that the art of constructing a long sentence has 
been lost by the feeble wits of the men of modem 
days ; if f o, the secret has been regained by ifr. 
Choate. One of tho sentences in tho Dartmouth 
oration on Webster, a summary of the statesman^a 
career, occupied nearly five pagea of printed 
matter in octavo. 



It was whUe Mr. WeUter was aeeendinff UiroQsh 
the long gradaUons of the legal profession to lU 
highest rank, tliat by a pamllel senes of dUpUv on 
a stage, and In parU loUlly disUnet, by oihtr 
studies, tlioughta, and aetions, he rose also to be at 
his death the first of American Statesmen. Hie last 
of tlie mif^hty rivals was dead before, and he stood 
alone. Give tliis aspect also of his greatness a neaa. 
iafglancai Hii pulUa life began fa Hay, iSiaTu 



the Iloaae of Represientattves in Congress, to wUeh 
thia auu had elected him. It ended wbeo hedied. 
If yua except Uie iotcrral between his rcmoral 
from New llMnp»hire and his electioB in IfaMaeko- 
eettii. it was a public Uie of forty yean. By whifc 
political morality, and by what enlarged pAtnoOfln, 
embracing the whole country, that hfe was gnlcd. 
I »hall coii^iider hereafter. Let me now fix yoor at- 
teiitioa rathifr on the magnitude aad varie^ aad 
aetuat valne of the scrriceL Consider that iiea the 
day he went apoa the Committee of Foreigii Rela- 
tions, in 1813. in time of war. and more and men; 
the Ioniser he lived and the higher he ro«e, he wtsa 
mau wh<>»4» great talents aad devotiooto public ds^ 
pliK-ed nnd kept him io a poj'ition of associated or 
sole cttmniand ; command in the political eoaneiioa 
to which he belonged, comniand m oppositioii, eai»> 
mnnd in (¥>wer ; and appreciate the responaibOttiei 
which that implies, what care, wliat pmdeace. vhat 
ma>tery of tlie whole ground — exacting for the cea- 
duct of a party, as Gibbon says of Fox. abilities aad 
civil discretion equal ta the eondoet of aa empin 
Consider the work he did in that life of forty yesis 
— the range of subjects investigated and dieeinsed; 
composing tlie whole theory and pr«hctiee of oar 
or<;anie and adniiitistrative politic, foreign aad do- 
mestic: the vast body of mstractive thought hs 
procured and put in possession of the eooatry; hov 
much he achieved in Congress as well as at the bar; 
to fix the true intemretation. as well as to impieH 
the transcendent value of the oonstitntioa itseU^ m 
I much altogether as any jurist or sUtcMun siaeeits 
; Adoption; how much to establish m the goienl 
: mind the great doctrine that the government of tks 
. United SUUs is a government proper, establiihed by 
the people of the SUtsa. not a compact betveea 
sovereign comnmnitie^— that within its limits it ii 
supreme, and that whether it ia within iU limits er 
not, in any given exertion of itself it is to be det«^ 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United States 
—the ultimate arbiter in the last resort— from t^idi 
there is no appeal but to revolution ; how much hs 
did in the course of the discussious which grev oat 
of the proposed mission to Panama, and. at a later 
day. out of the removal of the deposits, to place the 
executive department of the government on its tras 
baais, aad under iU true limitationa; to secors to 
that department all its Joft powers on the one head, 
and on the other to vindicate to the legi^ative de- 
partment, and especially to the senate, all that be- 
Iong<>d to them; to arrest the tendeneie^ which he 
thought at one time threatened to aobstitate Ihs 
government of a single will, of a aingla persoe c( 
great force of character and boundless popolsritf. 
and of a numerical majority of the people, told if 
the head, without intermecQaU institatMas ef aay 
kind, judicial or senatorial, in place of the elaborate 
system of cheeks asid baUnces. by which the eowti- 
tution aimed at a goveniment of laws, aad not ef 
men ; how much, attracting less popular atteatioa. 
but scarcelT leas important, to complete the great 
work which experience had ahown to he left i»- 
finished by the jndiciary act of 1789. bv prorifiBg 
for the punishment of afi crimes againat the Uaitel 
Statea; how much for securing a safe eurreacj aad 
a true financial svKtom, not only by the pronaka- 
tioa of sound opiniooa, but by goiid apeciie hm** 
sures adopted, or bad ones defeated; how nmsb ta 
develope the vast material resonieea of the eoaatrf , 
and push forward the pleating of the Wes(-HMl 
troubled bv any fear of exhaoaSag old aUtea-by a 
liberal portcy of publie knds. by viadieatiM &• 
constitutional power of Congrasa to make er aid ia 
making laive dassca of Internal improvemealB* aal 
by aetug on that deetrine vaifonnly frwn lUI^ 
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^Lencver a road was to be buiU, or a rnpid tap- 
pres«.cd, or a canal to be op«-ned, or a breakwater 
or a lighthoQse set up abore or below the flow of * 
the tide, if bo far beyond t!ie ability of a Fingle 
state, or of fo wide Tttilitj toconamcrce or labor as to 
rise to the rank of a work general in its influences — 
another tie of union becaos^ another proof of the 
beneficence of union ; how mach to protect the vast 
mechanical and uiaaufactarii? intcrci^ of the coun- 
try, a value of many Imndrods of millions — after 
having been lured into exi>teaeo against his counsels, 
against his science of poUtical economv, by a policy 
of artificial encouragement — from being sacrificed, 
and the pursuits and plans of large regions and com- 
munities broken up, and the acquired sL-ill of th« 
country saunndercd by a sudden and eaprieiona 
withdrawal of the promise of the government; hoY 
much for tlie right performance of the most delicata 
and difficult of all tasks, the ordering of the foreign 
affairs^ of a nation, free, seosiiive, self-eonscioua, re- 
cognising, It is true, public law and a morality of 
the state, binding on the coit^-ience of the state, yet 
aspiring to power, eniincrce, and command, its 
whole &ame filled full and all on fire with American 
feeling, symi>atlictic with lib-Mty every^-hcre— how 
much for the right ordering of the foreign alTaire of 
such a state — aiming in all its policy, from his 
speech on the Greek question in 1828, to his letters 
to M. Hulseniar.n in 185(», to occupy the high, plain, 
yet dizzy ground which sepcrnies influence from in- 
tervention, to avow and promulgate waiin good 
will to humanity, wherever striding to be free, to 
inquire authentically intotLe history of its struggles, 
to take oflicial and avowcJ pains to ascertain the 
moment when its success may be recognised, consis- 
tently, ever, with tliegrcstcJde that kccjis the peace 
of the world, abstaining from everything wliieh shall 
give any nation a nght un<Ier the law of nations to 
utter one word of complaict, still le£s to retaliate 
by war — ^the sympathy, but also jthe neutrality, of 
Washington — ^liow much to compose with honor a 
concurrence of diflUculties wi:h Uie first power in 
the world, which anA-thi.-.g less than the highest 
degree of discretion, £rmn<^ ability, and means of 
commanding respect aLd confidenoe at home and 
abroad would inevitabtv hs.ve conducted to the last 
ealamity— a disputed Loandary line of many hun- 
dred miles, from StCroirto the Rocky Mountains, 
which divided an exasperated and impracticable 
border population, enlisted tl.e pride and aflected 
the interests and controlled the politics of.partveular 
states, as well as pressed on the peace and honor of 
tlie nation, which the most popular administrations 
of the era of the quietest and best public feelillg^ 
the times of Monroe and of Jackson, could not Mr 
Just; which had grown so eomplicatctl with other 
topics of excitement that one false step, right or left, 
would have been a step down a precipice— tlib line 
settled for ever — tlie claim of Enelana to search our 
iliips for the suppression of the slave^rade silenced 
for ever, and a new engagement entered into by 
trea^, bindins the natiooal faith to contributo a 
•peeifio naval loroa for potiing an end to the great 
crime of man — the long practice of Ensland to 
enter an American ship and impreai from ita ercw, 
terminated for ever; the deck henceforth guarded 
sacredly and completely bj the flag— how much, by 
profound discernment, by eloquent tpeeeb,bT de- 
voted life to strengthen the tiee ef Union, and 
breathe the fine and atrobg epirii el iiatioiiality 
throogh all our nvmbera— how muA noei of au, 
last of all, after the war with Mezie^ aeetllesa if Ue 
counsels had governed, had ended In sorastMiae- 
qtibition of territory, la prsMnting to the two great 
outagoulat Motlone of our eonatry so vwt an areA to 



enter on, so imperial a prize to contend for, and the 
accursed fraternal strife had begun — how much 
then, when rising to the measure of a true, and diffi- 
cult, aud rare greatness, remembering that he had a 
country to save as well' as n local constituency to 
pratif^, laying all the wealth, all the hopes, of an 
illustrious life on the altar of a hazardous patriotism, 
he sotight and won the more exceeding t^iory which 
now attends — which in the next nge shall more con- 
spicuously attend — ^his name who composes an agi- 
tated and eaves a sinking land — ^recaU thb series of 
conduct and influences, study them carefully in their 
facts and results — the rending of 3'ear8 — and you at- 
tain to a true appreciation of this aspect of his great- 
ness — his public character aud life; 



m OONSOLATIOBS OT UTEMArXJWM,* 

I come to a<ld the final reason why the workina 
man — by whom I mean tlie whole brolkerhood <f 
industry — should set on mental culture and that 
knowledge which is wisflom, a value so high— only 
not supreme — subordinate alone to tlie exercises anil 
holies of religion itscld And that is, that therein 
he shall so surely find rest from labor; succor under 
its burdens; forgctfulness of its cares; composure 
in its annoyances. It is not always that the busy 
day is followed by the pcacefid night It is not al- 
wavs that fatigue wins sleep Often some vexation 
ouUide of the toil tliat has exhausted the frame; 
some loss in a bnrgain ; some loss by an insolvency; 
some unforeseen rise or full of prices ; some triumph 
of a mean or fraudulent competitor; "the law's 
delay, the proud man's contumely, the insolence of 
office, or some one of the spurns that patieiit merit 
from the unworthy takes"— some self-reproach, per- 
haps — follow you within tlie door; chill tiie fire- 
side ; sow the pillow with thorns; and the dark care 
is lost in tlio lost waking tliought, and hannta the 
vivid dream. Ilanpv, then, is he who has laid up 
in Touth, and has held fast in all fortune, a genuine 
and passionate love of reading. True balm of hurt 
minds; of surer and more healtliful charm than 
" poppy or mandrngoro, or all tlie drowsy sjrnpo of 
the world** — ^by that sincle taste, by that single eat- 
pacity, he may bound m a moment into the atfll 
regions of delightful studies, and be at rest He 
recalls the annoyance that pursues him ; reflects that 
he has done all tlmt might become a man to avoid 
or bear it; he indulges in one good long, human 
sigh, picks up the volume where the mark kept hia 
place, and in about the same time that it takes Che 
Mohammedflu in the Spectator to put his head in the 
bucket of water aud raise it out, he finds himself 
exploring the arrow-marked nuns of Kineveh with 
Laynrd ; or worshipping at the spring-head of the 
itupendoua Missouri with Clarke and Lewie; or 
watching with Columbus for (he sublime moment of 
the rising of the curtain from before the great mya> 
tery of the sea ; or looking reTerentaally on while So- 
eratcs — ^the diicourse of immortality endcd-Hrefbaea 
the offer of escape, and takes in his hand the poiNW, to 
die in obedience to the unrighteous sentence of the law; 
or, perhape, it is In the eontemplation of eome Taet 
•pectnele or phenomenon of X^atore that he haa 
found hia qtiiek peace — the renewed exploration of 
one of her great laws— mr some glimpee opened bj 
tlie pencil of St Pierre, or Humboldt^ or Chatemi* 
briand, or "Wilson, of the ** blemedresa and glory of 
her own deep^ ealm, and nighty ^aikAmn^r 



e From an sddriss dellvsrsd at Daavei% Mmb,, l is y iiw Bw 
t9, IBMkSt the dedlfstloB of the InsUtnto Ibr mnrMMO of 
llCentar«.mnntfloonf1y Ibnadod by Mr. Ckorfo Fssbo^, the 
emlBoattMidoabaBUr,iaUsaaaveto«ato Mauachwella 
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Lei the ca«« of * bitty Uwrcr tc»tify to the rrie^ 
\tm wnhit of the lore of ITe<liii|^ Jl« conic* botn«, 
Kl« t«:ii{>l4p« throbbi'iic. hit nrrvct rhattcrtsl, frtMn A 
tr.al of a v«*rL ; »iiriiti«^«i tiuA aJamic«i by the ehArtre 
of th^ju >!•<■. Ami |»iU With aii\i4»ty a)M>ii'tthe Tenlict 
of thr n^xt ni«»niii e. hot nt all ftiit«^fi*ij with what 
hclm4 «!i»:»c him* U, lh«« ^h he d«»«^ not yct»«e how 
he c«"i! I hare iiti|»ro\et] t; ret-alii'.tc with drea«l nnd 
trlf <Ji«(nra*etiieut, if uot with e<ivy. t'le hriUiaiit 
etfort (»t lii« a it .^itii^t, rnd u^rmealinc him^'lf with 
llie vniit w i>!i tltat he c<»ii!<) hare rv|wietl toit^«iMl 
alt'C -llicra very nii«crabio tuhjcct^and iiia^ Uhfa\ or- 
able aroiiiiiti«*ri to accept nnniuri fnim wit'c ai>«l chiU 
drou a^ pm>r Clinstiao in ilie brtt lhr<'« pa2C4 of tlie 
I*il;rrim't Pnn»re«^ With a *n[M rlttiman ctrort he 
o{M'-i% lii^ h-rt'i., and ID a twinllint; uf on eve )i« M 
l<Mikitig into tiic full ** orb of llosncric or ^IillOIue 
ton*;.'* or he wtartdt in the cruud LroatliletA, yet 
■«.iy«'d a* f«-c*U or the aca by winds — Itcarin}; and 
io ju \'fff t'lc ric:i'liir|54for Ihe'Crown ; or the phiio- 
tf>;>))y whirh »«H>*hr.l Cicero or B«>cthiiis in their 
atriKiion*. in exile, in priM>n, and the eontemphitioa 
of dfAth, brcMhc4 over hi^ )>etty cares like the Bweet 
•(»ulh ; or l*ope or llora.-c )isu<*!i him into good 
huin'>r, or he walUi mith .E ica^a id tho Sybil in the 
mild ilir^t of the world of the Inurolied Qead— -nnd 
the court Ji«»'.i*c it nt cornple«'«ly for*rc»tten as the 
drevii of a proa l.in»itc life. \\'v\\ may he prire that 
enticind chnrm. to rffcaual anl f-^.fe, witltmit which 
the brain h&l huig ago been chilKd by paralytia, or 
set on fire by insuiriity ! 

To thc*e u*e«, and ihe^ enjoymenla; to menial cut- 
tore, anil knowl«»«!vre, and monility — the guide, the 
gmoe, t!ie *'dace of labor on all it-* Held*, we dedicate 
ihiH rimnty ! May it blc^* vou in nil yourtncce«siont ; 
and inuy t!ie adininble gfvcr survive to tee that the 
dtbt wiiioh he rccog.ii*ci t** tlic future it coinnletelT 
dirtcliari^cd; aiirvi\e to enjoy in tiie gratitude, and 
love, and ho:ior of tiiit gcicrntion, 11 ic honor, and 
love, and gratitude, with which the latc^t w*iU as- 
suredly cherish his name, and partake and transmit 
his beiiefuctioiL 

OOXNECTICCT ACADESfT OP AET3 AKD SCIENCES. 
TnK Connect icni Acndcinj of Art^ and Sciences 
was formed at New Haven, Conn^ Man-h 4, 1709, 
by an a<«^>ciAtion of gentleTnen. Its object was to 
coiiccntrtite tlie cfToits of literary men in Connec- 
ticut in the protuotion of useful knowledsTO. 

Prc\ioas to thi.<s the Connecticut Society of 
Artt artd ScienetM was established in the year 
1786. Thi:« Society published, in 1783, at New 
Haven, a very valuable pa[>er, by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, D,D., on the bngunj^o of the Muhheka- 
noew Indians (8vo., pp. 17), but after a few 
years tJie Society gniduaUj died oat 

In October, 1709, the Aealemy was incornornted 
by the Lc^lature of Connecticut. At the first 
meeting. Dr. Timothy Dwight was elected the 
Prei^ideIlt, and be was annually re-elected to this 
otBco nntil his death in 1817. He had taken an 
active |Mirtin the establishment of the institatlon, 
and was one of its nioict efficient members. 

In addition to the ordinary business of reoelTi&g 
communications on soientinc sobjeots, the Aca- 
demy, 800Q ailer its oi^mzation, engaged with 
great zeal In the entorfirise of preparing a taXi 
statistical history of the oiUoi, town^ and parisdiesi 
of tlie state of ConneoUcnt About the same time 
(D<M, 1799X they inade an nnsooccssful endeavor^ 
with the oononrrenoo of the Amerlean Aoademj 
ami the American Philosophioal Sodety, to pro- 
eore an enUut{eiiiuiit of the objeot^ and a greater 

TOI» I L f ' ■■ If 



particularttj in the detaib of the Naliaoal < 
of 1800. 

In the oourw of a lew year^ stattitieal andtus- 
torical acotunts of aboot thirty towns in Coe- 
neciicut hud been received. 

The publication of these aoeoants was eooi- 
monced in 1811 with that of the city of Kew 
Ha\ en, by the Rev. rmiothy Dwight (8vol pp. Si}. 
In 1815, the Academy published a ^SCa/ss/ic::/! is- 
j e*'unto/ uttral To^chm in the C^uu fy ofLitchfisH 
Coun. (8%-a pp. 40). In 1819 was puUUhei 
under tlic ] patronage of the Aca<1emy, a i>UitatioaL 
Account of the County ef JiiddUsez^ by the Ber. 
D. D. Field (Middletown, 8vo. pp. 154). 

These Were oiUy a small part of tlte town his- 
tories wliich had been received and arranged for 
the )tress. But so little interest was at that period 
generally felt in soch matters, that it wss not 
dt^itiicd desinible to continoe the publication, sod 
roo^t of tlie^e commnnicataoas st31 remain im- 
printed. 

Several scientific papas having been firomfims 
to time read before the Academy, it was discided 
in 18(»9, to publish a selection from them. Ae- 
cordinj:ly, in 1810, there appeared at XewIUves 
tlie first" part of the Ifemcin qf the Catuuctiad 
Academy of Arte and Scienece (8vo. pp. 216). 
Part second followed in 1811, part third in 181S, 
and part fourth in I81tt, completing a Toloms of 
413 Images. 

On the establishment of The Amariean Jcwruti 
^ Science and Arte by Professor SiLiuion, tht 
Acailomy disoontinued the furtlier issoe of tbdr 
Memoirs in a Mfparote form, and adopted this work 
as their mediufti of publication. Tliis impoitsst 
Journal was commenced in July, 1818, and wsi 
sustained for many years at the privnte expense of 
Professor Si Hi man. In April, 1888, Beqjsinin 
Silliiiian, Jr., bocanie associate editor, and bss io 
continued. The first series of the Joanial w« 
completed in 184G, and comprises 60 Tolanies,ths 
last one being a full Index to the forty-nim 
volumes preceding. A second series wss cwn- 
roeiiced in 1846, mider the editnrsliip of Profeft«on 
B. Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr^ and James D. Dans, 
with whom other scientific gentlemen hare dnei 
been associated, and it has now reached iti 
twentieth volume. This Journal is wdl known 
and appreduted thronghoot the learned world, ani 
has become a very extensive repontoiy of the 
eciontifio labors of our countrymen, and has does 
much to stimulate research and to difibse knov- 
ledge. 

Among many important papers commnnieatsd 
by memtos of the Academy, and presented to tiM 
public through the Jonmid of Science, may be 
named the elaborate Etaay 0m Jfveieal Tkmpera^ 
ment, by Prof. A. U. Fislier ; also, several papen 
on MeUoroJogiml Tepiee^ and espedally on tne iB»- 
tatite Character ^ AOantie Gdlee an^ ^f 00m 
Great Btorme, by Wm.O.Redfield ; and mostof the 
nmneroBS papers on Meteoric Shcwen^ and on tbi , 
Awrora BoreaUi. hy Profeasor Ottnstsd and 
ochen.^ 

aiOBOS W. IMAMB. 

OsoRos WAsmiioTosr Doaxb was born la Ttfi^ 
ton, K. J^ May 27, ITOO* He was partly eda- 

• Bm tiM IIMarlad ftetdi af tbs Odml Asil Iv IL € 
■•niik,iaAabQMaBi«,f^lMl Aif^lML 
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cated in Kcw York by the R^^- ^^"?f f, £; 
Barrv, a classical instructor who taught three 
Reneritionsof pupil?, and who died rector of the 
Epi:^»pal church of St Matthew in Jersey City, 
at the age of seventy-six, in 1852. Pursuing his 
rtudies at Geneva in Western Kew \ork,Mr. 
Doane entered Union College, where he was gra- 
duated in 1818. Ue waa then for a short time a 
student of law in the city of Kew \ork, in the 
office of Richard Harrison. Jn 1821 he was or- 
dained deacon in Uie Episcopal Church by Bishop 
IIobart,and was fur fojir yeara an a^istant . 
minister in Trinity church, ^^e^v Jork.^ 1824 - 
he was appointed Pi\)fessor of Rhetoric and ' 
Belles Lettres in the new AVashington, now In- . 
nity. College, Hartfoi-d, Ct. In 1828 he went to i 
Boston as Assistant minister of Trinity church, of 
xv^iichhebecame rector in 1830. Inl829hewflS 
married to Eliza Greene Perkins. On the 81st 
of October, 1832, he was consecrated Bishop of 
New Jersey, and the next year became rector of 
St. Marv's Church at Burlington. .,, -p. 

At tins beautiful town on the banks of the De- 
laware Bishop Doane, in addition to the more iin- 
mediate duties of his diocese, has devoted himself 
to the cause of e<lucadon, in connexion ^th t^^-o 
institutions known as St. Mary's Uall and Bur- 
lincton College, Thefonncr, commenced in 1887, 
is a female seminary ; the latter is an mcorporat- 
cd institution for the usual purposes of education, 
and was commenced in 1846. j .♦ ^v^ 

In 1841 Bishop Doane visited England at the 
request of the Rev. Dr. Hook to preach ti»e sermon 
at tiie consecration of Uie new parish church at 
Ueds,— the first instance of an Amencau bl^hop 
nreachinc in an English pulpit under the new 
Kt!Kng tiie a&iSn if the transatlantic 

^S' literary productions of Dr. Doane have 
been numerous, tliough mostly confined to ser- 
mons and charges, and church penodicalhteratore. 
He has edited tiie Missionary.ti monthly religious 
newspaper and jonrmd of his diocese. In 1842 a 
Tolume of his sermons was pubhshed by the 
Rivingtons in London. ^vs^a^ 

Hefs the autiior of numerous short poems chiefly 
of a lyrical or simple devotional character, wHicn 
have appeare<l fromtime to time in the journals. In 
1824 he published a volume of his early jjoetical 
Avritings entitled Songn hy ths Way, chi^y deuH 
tional; with Translations and Imttations. Sej e- 
ral of them have been included in the collection 
S^ hymns in use in the Protestant Enlt^oopal 
Churoh. The translations are of Latin hyinns, 
from the Italian of Metastasio, and from the odes 
S? HonTce. Hs has also edited Keble's Christian 
Year Introdncing additions fh)m CrosweU ana 
othei, and a Selection from the Sermons and 
Poeti^l Remains of the Rev. Beijamin Davis 
Winslow, his assistant in St VLufn OhnrjA. 

In all these, and in the proee ^vritlngs of Bisbop 
Doane, there is an elegant taste, evidence of gooa 
EncKihsohokrship, and spirited expression, ttia 

pulpit style is marked by ^>*^**y;,*»\f"|fS»: 
Wiuiesidnff to an activity of mind which hae 
eharaoterised his numerous labpTt in his dio- 
eeso and in the oanse of education. The latter 
have not been without financial diflicnltiej, 



engaged, though with no improvement to hii 
pecnuiazy fortunes. 



09 ▲ TEXt ou> wa>DDro*Kii(0. 
r»« />«*?«— Two hearts united. _ 
JXm JWto— iK-ar loTe of mine, mj Man tt uaq«. 

I Uke that rii.g~- that ancient rins. 

Of ma^ve form, and virgin gold. 
As firm, as free from base alloy, 

As were the sterling hearts of old. 
I like it— for it ▼afte me back. 

Far, fer along the stream of time, 
To other men, and other days. 

The men and duys of deeds sablime 

Bat ma?t I like it, as it tells 

The tale of well-requited love ; 
How TtHithful fondness persevered, 

Ani youtliful faith di&daiued to rctve — 
How warmly he his snit preferred, 

Tboxig!i the, unpi tying, long denied. 
Till, softened and subdued, at la*t; 

He wou hia lair and blooming bride. — 
How, till tlie apjwinted day arrived, 

Thev bhuned tlie lazy-footed hours- 
How tlien, the white-robed mniden train, 

Strewed their glad way wiUi freshest flowers— 
And liow, before the holy roan, 

Thev ttood, in all tlieir youthful pride. 
And spoke those wc»rd». and vowed those vow^ 

Which bind tlie husband to his bride: 
All this it tells ^-the plighted troth— 

The gift of every earllily thing — 
The hand in hand— the heart in heart— 
For this I like that ancieflt ring. 

I like its old and quaint device; 
-Two blended hearts" — ^though time may wear 

^ them. 
No mortal change, no mortal chance, 
•• irai death," shall e*cr in simdcr tear them. 
Tear after year, 'nenth sun and ttorm, 

Their hopes in heav*n, tlieir trust in God, 
In eliangelcsA, heartfelt, holy love, 

The^e two the world's rouffh iNithways trod. 
Ace might impair their youthful fires, 

Their Rtrcigth might ftiil, 'mid hfe's bleak weather. 
Still bond in hand, they travelled on — 
Kind souls! they slumber now together. 

I Kke its ttmple poesy too : ^ . ^, . ,. 
- iliae own dear love, this heart is thmel 
Thine, when the dark storm howU along, 
As when the cloudless sunbeams »hme. 
-This heart is thine, mine own dear love I 

Thine, and thine only, and for ever; 
Thine^ till the springs of life shsll ftiil. 

Thine, till the cords of life shall sever. 
Bcmnant of days departed long, 
, Tmblem of plighted troth aitbroKeo, 
I Fleece of devoted faitliftilness, 

Cf^eartfelt. holy love, the tok«i : 

\n»at varied feehngs round it clingj— 

For these I like that ancient nng. 



•LstnypisywlM tttbssvtstafiiwttst.'' 

Softly now the light of day 

Fades upon my "«*>* •Wl 
Free from ears, from labor free. 

Loan. I would eommane with Tiies I 
T^Kur. whose all-penradtfng eye 
Kanght escapes, without, wnliln» 



haTC not been wltnom nnancmt uiuwuimv-, ^'27^'T7J^A^itw 
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f^on fcv rot, Ui€ light of day 
8hall for cTer pAM avajT ; 
'n»<»n, fn»m wn ad*! •orrov fre«, 
Tnk«* mr, L4iiin. to dwrll vith TIM* I 
T)) >u who iiinle«», jet HmI kliOVB 

AH of mai'« intinnity ; 
Tb«n. from 11 ly el^^rrml throiM, 

jK»c«k louk with iMtyidg eye 

CALEB CUSUIXa 

Cai.kb Cmiiixo, t)i« §011 of Captain John N. 
Cii^liiiiir, nn eminent »Iii|K>WD4T «>f Salt^bur}', 
Ma^Kichii^tU, WAS lM>m at thnt )>hice Janimry 7, 
1H(K). He wv tit'od for CoUo^^e «i the Puhlic ' 
Shool, aii'l gi-uluated ftt Ilan'ard with tlio i 
h'ttion of tho icihitutory orntion, at the earlra^ [ 
of m.*vetitcon. He <lolivered a pcKMii before tlie * 
I'hi lict.i K:i;»;»a S.>cictr in 1819, and an orntion , 
on t!ie <lur.i)iility of the Federal I'nuia, on taking 
hU «U-;rroc of Mu-tcr of Arti. In \HVJ he xvu.>a(>- 
|>oiiito.| a tutor at Harvard, an orlica which he 
tilled nitil July, 1K21. In 18*22 he coTnmcneed 
tlie prurthc of tiio hiw, in 1825 was clectol to the 
IIouvc o\' Ucpro^MitativoH, and the next year to the 
SiMiiite <»r the State. lu the mme ye:ir he pub- 
li-lie«l a IlUtorif of X^\rhury}»ort,KTn\ a treatise on 
The Practical Prinriplei of Political Economy, 
In 1824 lio married a chtu^htor of Jud^ro NVilde^ 
Ji« >>t i m. in 1 820 he was an nn<ncce>sful candidate 
fur election to the Federal House of Representa- 
tive^. He pa-HiMl the year* from 1820 to 1832 in 
f«)rei;;n travel, and on his return publi>hed two 
K'nnll Ttiltiinjs of tales and i^ketches entitled 
Jiftnini*^ttire» of Spain — the Country^ itt Ptth 
plf^ HUtory^ and IIoaumfnl4y and a Rftie^i^ 
J/Utorieat and Political^ ofths late Revolvtion t» 
Franc^y and the Consequent Erente in Bef^ium^ 
Poland^ Great Britain^ and other parte of Europe 
— also in two volumes. In 1833 and 1834, Mr; 
Gushing was Ofraiu elected by the town of Xew- 
buryiwrt to the State l>ej;is]atnre, where his speech 
on the carruncy and publio deposits attracted 
great &Tor. 



for the benefit of the ICassachnsctts Tolantens 
fai the Mexican war, bot without eaooeaa. He 
was dected colonel bv these volonleers, and ae> 
ooinpnuied tliem to Mcxioo, where he was ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general, and took pert in the 
CMttle of BoetiA Vt<ta. He was afterwards, at bis 
n*<iucst, transferred to the army of Gvneral Soott, 
iin<lcr wlKun he served daring the remainder <rf 
the war. 

On his retnm. in 1849, he was spun elected to 
the State Legidatare. He was chosen in 1851 
the first mayor of Xcwbnryport, and in 1853 was 
npiMiintcd Attomey-Genenl of the United Statei 
by Pre>ident Pieroe. 

Mr. Curbing is the anther of seTend nddicssn 
delivered on varioos anniTenaiy oocasioDs, and 
lias contributed a number of articles to the North 
American Review.* Activity and energy hate 
cliaracterized his conr» wliethcr in or oat of 
ollice. An et )i graiumatlc epitaph bv Miss Hannah 
F. Gonld, and the reply of Mr. Cn^hinfc, iOostraU 
the character and the ready talent of the i 

Lay aside all ye dead. 

For in the nert bed 
RepoMS tlie body of Gushing; 

He has erowded his way 

Tlirongh the world, tfaer my, 
And, even thoo^ dead, will be 




In 1835 he was elected to Gongre«, and re- 
mained a member of the House cif I^presentativos 
until 1843. In 1836 he delivered an eloquent 
vindication of the New England character in rcidy 
to nn onslaught by Benjamin Hardin, of KcntncKy. 
He was an active member In the debates and 
business of the Honse. In 1840 he wrote a 

Etpnlor camniugn Life ^ General BarrieoiK 
o afterwards suppoited the administrati<m of 
President Tyler, by whom he was appointed. In 
1843, Gommissioner to Gbina for the negotiation 
of a ooiniiicroial treaty. He sailed in Jnly in the 
steam-frigate MissQuri. The vessel was bnmt on 
the twentjr-soooud of Angast, while off Qibraltar, 
and the minister proceeded by the overiand ronte 
to his destination. A treaty was negotiated and 
signed July 8, 1844. He returned home by w«j 
ofthePiioiflcandMezloo. 

In 1846 Mr. Gushing was eleeted to the Leglda- 
tnre, and tlie next year was an nnsucoessiVi] oandi- 
date for tlie govomorsldp of his State. He advo- 
oated an aiipropriation of twenty thousand doUan 



Here fics one whose wit» 

Without wounding, could hit»— 
And green grows the grass thatTs above her; 

Having sent everv becut 

To the rerons boow. 
She has gone down herself lor a lover. 

Gabounv, the wile of Mr. Gushing, b anUiflr 
of Lettere Jkeeriptite ^ Puhlie MontmeniM^ 
Soeneryy and Mannere^ in France and S^n^ two 
pleasant Tolnmes of reminiscences of her tour In 
£urope with hfsr hosband.t 

THEODORE aSDOWICK-CATHAKIKE M. 8EDGWICX 
— TUEODOSS SEDGWICK. 

TmEODORB, the elde<«t son of Theodore Sedgwid^ 

one of the Jndges of the Su|)reiiie Gonrt of Maf«a- 

chusetts, was Wn In ShettieR Berkshire, Mss^ 

on the last day of the year 1781. He pasnd his 

boyhood at btockbridge, where his £ither rs- 

' moved in 1788, completed his literarr studies st 

Yale Gollege in 1799, studied kw in the office of 

i Peter Van Schaack In Kinderhook, New Ydi, 

I and commenced practice in Albany In partnenhip 

I wlUi Hermanns Bleeckcr, afterwards the reprs- 

senUtive of the United States at the Hague. In 

1808 he married Miss Susan Ridley, a grinds 

daughter of Governor livingfston. He rapidiv 

rose to eminence at the bar, hot, findiqg his heaha 

filing, retired from practice in 182S to theestste 

• OntiM ti Vtvtatypoit. Jaly A, IML 
Otmtfoa, Jgly 4> IMS, for the Americaa Oolaali tto a ioeMy. 
AddraM bcfim ths Ameriera iBttttnlo of iMlracdoii. Ma 
Euloirf oa Ufliyctto. deltrM«4 at DMwr, R. &, tm 
Popular EloqiMMtL an AddrtM btiBM UMlilMSiy Bosli 
of Amberrt Oi»0«tOluf. IS, 1891 
Pi ogiwi «f Amofks, sa Ontlsa i cB w w d at I 

OnltUtm on tbs Brrsis of Fopalw . 

bsfora tiM Pia Beta KanwSoelstyiitOMnMdft, ftl 
_ ArtlelM oa Anwrieas^MpoeelMk BoofSMKaaiC 
lloiihAm.R«vl«w,slL4»;sU.iS; 

t LoriaTs BMloa Oieloc^ Vf. r^ 
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lea by hb fiither, who died in 1813, at Stock- 
bridse. 

In 1824 he was elected a member of the Btate 
hoiu«e of representatives, and was again cliosen 
in 1825 and 1827. lie wa^ twice nominated 
for Congress, but failed of his election owing 
to the minority of his party, lie was on active 
politician though not a violent |iarti>nn, and ex- 
pre(>scd hiin!>ell' with clearness and decision on all 
the great questions and issues of the day. He 
took much interest in agricultui'e, and was twice 
president of the Berkshire Agricultural Society. 

In 1836 Mr. Sedpvick published the first part 
of a work entitled PmJ/uj and Private Economy, 
In this he traces the history of property and po- 
verty, and the means to acquire the one and avoid 
the other, in a clear and interesting manner, show- 
ing the absolute necessity to a community of a 
spirit of thrill, economy, and industry — and of a 
safe system of currency and credit, based upon 
actual values, for the successful prosecution of its 
business relations. In 1838 and 1839 Mr. Sedg- 
wick enlarged his work by the addition of a second 
and third part, principally devoted to an account 
of his observations in England and France during 
a tour in the summer of 1836. The condition of 
the masses in these countries, the extravagance of 
government, and the lack of provision for cheap 
conveniences or essentials of social life, are the 
chief topics discussed. 

On the 6th of November, 1889, Mr. Sedgwick, 
who had just completed an address at a political 
meeting at Pittsfield prior to the state election, 
was seized by a fit of apoplexy which soon after 
eaosed bis death. 
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OaTnanKB Hava Bxdowick^ the danghter of 
the Hon. Theodore Sedgwick^ was bom at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. A member of a well 
irained iatnily, she reoetved an excellent edac«- 
tion, and In 1^2 poblished her first work, A Kern 
England TaX4. This was connneoced as a nll- 
IMi ti«ot| bat wpandlng in the writer's bands 



be^'ond the limits of snch publications, she was 
induced by the solicitations of her friends to ex- 
tend it to the size of a novel. Its success war- 
ranted their anticipations, and induced the writer 
to continue in the career so auspiciously coro- 
menceil. In 1827 she published Redu>ood^ a no- 
vel of the ordinary two-volume length. Hojot 
Leslie^ or Early Times in America^ a novel of the 
same size, followed in tlie same year; Clarence^ 
a Tale of our Oim Timee^ in 1830; Le Bostu^ in 
1832 ; and the Linicoods^or Sixty Year* Since in 
America^ in 1835. A collection of shorter talcs, 
published by her in various magazines, appeared 
m the same year. 

In 1836 she published The Poor Pick Manand 
the Pich Poor Man^ a popular tale, designed to 
show the superior advantages for happiness of a 
life of cheerful labor and domestic content in a 
comparatively hmnble sphere, over one of extra- 
va^nce and makeshift in a more prominent po- 
sition. The success of this soon led to the publi- 
cation, in 1888, of a story of a similar character. 
Lite and Let Live; and a delightful volume of 
Juvenile tales, A Lore Token/or Children^ which 
was followed by Stories for Young Persons, Meane 
and Ends^ or Self- Training, an attractive and sen- 
sible little -volume of advice to young ladies on 
education nnd the formation of character.| ap- 
peared about the same time. 

In 1840 Miss Sedgwick published Letters frem 
Abroad to Kindred at Hornby in two volumes; a 
pleosant, sketchy account of some of the places 
she had seen, and the people she had met, during 
a recent tour in Enrope. 

Miss Sedgwick has oontribnted to the Lad^*s 
Book, Milton Harreyy A Jlugvenot Family^ 
Scenes from Life in Tbtrti, Fahvy IfeDermot^ 
and other tales. She bos also written for other 
periodicals. 

Miss SedgAvick's life has been principally passed 
in tlie place of her birth, where she still resides. 
Stockbridgo is one of the most beautiful villages 
of Hvrkshire, but its wide-spread celebrity is to be 
ascribed far more to the reputation which Mifis 
Sedgwick^s descriptions and works have given it, 
than to its great natural advantages. 

The best trait of Miss Sedgwick^s writings it 
the amiable home-sentiment which runs through 
them: her pen is always intent to improve life 
and cultivate its refinements; but besides tliis 
practical trait she has cultivate<l the imaginative 
element in American fiction with success. The 
Indian character in Hope Leslie is identified in 
the local feeling with the streams and mountain 
sccneiy of the region in which the author rosidoi. 

TnsoDORB Sedgwick, a brother of Miss Sedff- 
wickf and a lawyer of the city of New York, Is 
the anthor of a carcfhlly prepared L\fe </ WU' 
liam Litinyst^n of Kew Jersey, published in 
1838; of an elaborate work, A Treatise an ths 
Measure e(f Damagee^ or an Inquiry into tko 
Principles tthieh potem the Amount ^ Compm' 
satian rteotered tn Suits-at-Law ; and of nnina* 
roui articles on social, literary, and political to- 
pics in the periodicals of tlie dar. In 1840 ha 
prepared a ooUeotion of the PolUiMl Wriiiny ^ 
WUliam Leygeti. 

Ifr. Sedgwick was tHe^livt prssideiil of tU 
Now Torii Cigrstal Pfelaot Oonponj, 
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Mi«i;awi«cA, ill the urffe.icy of a iwct^^ity tlioi 
con Id brook i»o d«*lay, hud forgotten, or regarded •• 
i)«.^lc^, the f1e<'|»ii.g potion »hc hud iiifo»c*( into the 
M'»ii»^v L> dr.t<:^'tt; Nte uow *.\w the |K)werful agent 
vas at work for her, aiid with that qitickne^ of *p> 
pri'lteii5i<Mi tliat ma<le the o|ierations of her mind us 
roj'id M the iinptil^c^ of iii«tiiict, phe f>erceived that 
«\cry emotion the cxcitotl but hindered the effect of 
the (lOtion. Sn<ide:ily •ovmiiifl^to relinquish all ]>ur- 
p*we .mil )»ope of «»«-'« |»e, sho threw h«M>4rlf on a mat, 
ami hid lior face, bnrnitig with agoi:ixiiig impatience, 
ia her mntitle. There we luiiat ha\e Iter, and j<>iu 
that fearful company who were gathered together to 
witnes* what they believed to b« tlie execution of 
cjca-.'t and nece««arj justice. 

bi-ntcd around their facrifice-rock — ^tlieir holy of 
bolie^— thev ii>tened to the tad story of the Pequod 
chief with •lejected eonuten tncei an J downcast eyes, 
•ave wlien an involuritnrv glance turned on Kverell, 
v))0 »tood aw iiti<)g his fute, cruelly o<;<;ravated by 
every iuoiiieiit'« delny, with a quiet dig.iity and calm 
re^igantion th:it would hnre become a hero or a 
saint. Surrounded by thi4 dark cloud of savages, 
his fuir count4Mianc-e kiodlcd by holy in>piratioa, he 
looked ^earrcly like a creature' of earth. 

There niicht have been a:nong the spectators 
some who felt the silent appeal of tite helplcM. oou- 
rageous boy ; some who^e hearts moved them to in- 
terpose t*» Mive the scie -ted victim; but they were 
restrained by their intot prelntion of iiatuml justice, 
aa controlling to them as our artificial eodes of laws 
to OS. 

Others, of a more cruel or more irritabia dispo- 
sition, when the Pequod described his wrongi and 
depicted hi« suffering*, brandished their tomahawks, 
and would have hurled them at Uie boy ; but the 
chief said, *'Nay, brothers, the work is' mine; ho 
die^ by my han«l — for my first-born — ^life for life ; 
he dies by a single stroke, for thus was my boy eut 
off. The blood of Michcins is ia his veiiia He has 
the skin, but not the soul of that mixed race, whose 
gratitude is like that vanishing mi^t," and he point- 
ed to the vapor that was melting from the moun- 
tain tops into the traisparent ether ; ** and their pro- 
mi:>e4 like this," and he snapped a dead branch from 
the pine beside which he stoo I, and broke it in fnig- 
roenta. " Boy as he is, he fought for his mother as 
the e igle fights for its young. I watched him in 
the mountain- path, when the blood gushed from his 
torn feet ; iiot a word from his smooth lip betrayed 
Jiis pain.** 

Mo toiotto embellished his victim with praises, at 
tlic ancietits wreathe J theirs with flowers. He bran- 
di«he 1 his hatchet over Everell's head, and cried ez- 
ttltingly,**See, he flinches not Thus stood my boy 
when they flaslied their sabres before hi* eyes aod 
bade him betray his fsther. Brothers: My people 
have told me 1 bora a woman's heart towards tlie 
enemy. Te sliall see. I will pour out this English 
boy*s blood to tlie last drop, and give his fle^ and 
bo les to the do^s and wolves.* 

He then motioned to Everall to prostrate himself 
on the rock, his face downward. In thu position tlie 
hoy would not see the descending stroke. Even at 
this moment of dire vengeance the Instincts of a mer- 
eifttl natura asserted their rights 

Everell sank ealrolv on his knees, not to supplicate 
life, bat to commend his soal to Oo4 He clasped 
his hands together. Ho did not— be oould notspekk ; 
hiaaoiil wot 

Bspt Is sun esmmealen, thst Inossenii 
The Impsfftst ettsss of yiVsr* . 

At tUt nooMttt a tanboom ponotintod the tiOM 



that inckHed the area, and USk oOiwaK his brow 
aod hair, kindling it with an almost su|>eraatnnl 
brightness^ To the savages, this was a tukea thsl 
the victim was accepted, and they sent forth a sheet 
tliat rent tlie air. Kverell bent forward and p iund 
his forehead to the roek. _ The chief raised the dead- 
ly we-tpon, when Magawisca, springing from tl»e pt*> 
cipttoiis side of the roek, screamed "* Forbear !* asd 
interposed her arm. It was too late. The Ikm 
was levelled — ^foree and direction ^ven ; thestitjk^ • 
aimed at Kverell's neck, severed his defender's srn^ * 
and left him unharmed. TIjC lop|>cd, qnivcritif 
member dror>i>e«i over the preciuice. Hoooaotto 
st^irgered ana fell senseless, and all the aavnees, at- 
tcnog horrible \ ells, rushed towards the latu spot 
*' Stand back 1 " cried Magawisca. «* I have bought 
his life with my own. Fly, Everell — nay, speik 
not, but flv — Uiithcr^-to the east!" she cried, moct 
vehemently. 

Evereirs faculties were paralysed by a rapid sos- 
cession of violent emotioos. He was cooseioas oaly 
of a feeling of mingled gratitude aod admiration far 
his nrc^rver. He stood motionless, gaiing oa her. 
** 1 die in vain, tlien," she cried, in an accent of sock 
despair that he was reused. He threw his snns 
around her, and pressed her to his heart as he wooU 
a si»ter that h:id redeemed his life with her own. and 
then, tearing himself from her, be disappeared. Ke 
one oflfered to follow him. The voice of nature rose 
from every h irt, and, rcj^ponding to the jnsticeef 
Mogawiscii's claim, bade him "God speed!* Tt 
all it seemed that his deliverance had been achieve! 
by a miraculous aiiL All— tlie dullest and coldest-* 
paid involuntary homage to the heroic girl, as if die 
were a superior being, guided and upheld by super- 
natural fiower. 

Everything short of a miracle she bad aebievei 
Tlie moment the opiate dulled the senses of her keep> 
er, she escaped from the hut ; and aware that, if ahs 
attempted to penetrate to her father throngfa tfas 
semicircular hne of spectators that endoaed his^ 
she would be repulsed, and probably borne off the 
g.-ound, she had taken the desperate resolution «f 
mounting the roek where only her approach would 
be unpereeived. She did not stop to ask' bersdf if 
it were poMible; but, impelled by a determined epizi^ 
or rather, we would believe, by tliat inspiration that 
teaches Uie bird its unknown path, and leads the 
go:it, with its yonng, safely over the mountain enn 
she ascended the rock. There were crevices ia i^ 
but the^ seemed scarcely sufficient to support ths 
eagle with his grappling talon ; and twigs Mmac 
from the fissure^ but so slender that they waved 
like a blade of gnife under the weight <ji the joaag 
birds that made a nest on them; and Tet,coeh is ths 
power of love, stronger than death, that with tbsN 
inadequate helps Magawisca sealed tho rock and 
achieTed her generous poiposo. 

vaa SBASSSB at nagooca nam asa a ue ak, 
Tha Shaker society at Hancock, ia Maasadnaeftl^ 
is one of the oldest establishmenti of tbia sae^ 
which has extended its limits far beyond tho aatic^ 
pations of tlie "nnbelieving world.* and now boasti 
that iU ontposts have advanced to the fiontieis ef 
civilisation— to Kentncky-^hio— and ladiaaa; and 
rejoices in tho verification of tho pronboey. " a 
UtUeonoahaU becomo a thooHiBd, ud iTm ^ 
a strong nation.* 

Tbo society Is diatribiiUa into ttronl 
of a oooToniont alaa,* for domostSo < 
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and the whole bodv is guided and governed by 
*• elder brothcw" and " elder eiBtera," M'ho«i« *• giflar 
of buperiur wisdom, knowledge, or eunning, obtain 
for theiii tliese titles, and secure to them tlieir rights 
and immunities. There are gradations of rank, or, 
ns thoy choose to designate tlieir distinctions, of 
"privilege" among them; but none are exempt 
from the equitable law of tlieir religious commu- 
nity, which requires each individual to " labor with 
his hands according to hb strcngtlu** 
^ A villoge is divided uito lots of various dimcn- 
sitnjs. Each inclosure contains a family, whose 
members are clothed from one storchoube, fed at the 
same board, and perform their domestic worship to- 
gether. In the centre of the inclosure is a lar^e 
building, wliich contains their eating-room and kit- 
chen, Uieir sleeping ajxirtraents, and two large rooma, 
connected by fohiing-iloors, where tliey receive 
their visitors, and n^^enible for their evening reli- 
gious ser\'ice. All their mechanical and manual la- 
bors, distinct from the houses ifen' (a profane term 
in this application), arc performed in offices at a cou- 
Tcnient ai;«tauce from the main dwelling, and within 
the inclosure. In these offices may be )ieai*d, from 
.the rising to the setting of the sun, the checiful 
sounds of voluntary industry — sounds as significant 
to the moral scn^e, as the siuith*s stroke upon liis 
anvil to the mubical ear. One edifice is erected over 
a cold j)erennial stream, and devoted to the varioua 
operations of tlie dairy — from another proceed the 
sounds of the heavy loom ond Uie flying slmttle, 
and the buzz of the swift wheels. In one o|)artmeDt 
is a group of sister^ selected chiefly from the old 

• and feeble, but among whom were also some of the 
young and tasteful, weaving the delicate buskct — 
another is devoted to the dress-makers (a doss that 

•obtains even amon^ Shaking Quakers), who are em- 
ployed in fashioning, after a uniform model, tlie 
striped cotton for summer wear, or the sad-eolored 
winter russet ; here is tlie patient teacher, and tliere 
tlic ingenious manufacturer ; and wherever labor ia 
performed, tlierc are many valuable contrivances by 

Vhich toil is liglitei»ed and success insured. 

The villages of Lebanon* and Hancock hare be«a. 
visited by foreigners and strangera from all parts of 

.our Union ; if they are displeased or disgusted by 
some of the absurdities of the Shaker faitli, and by 

•their sirgular won^hip, none have withheld their 
admiration from the results of their industry, inge- 
nuity, order, frugality, and temperance. The per- 
fection of these virtues among tnem may, perhaps, 
be traced with propriety to the founder of their 
sect, who united uractical wisdom with Uie wildest 
fanaticism, and wno proved tliat she understood th« 

■ intricate machine of the human mind, when she de- 

• clared that temporal prosperity^ was the indication 
and would be the reward of spiritual fidelity. 

The prosperity of the society's agrieultare it a 
beautiful illustration of the philosophical remark* 
that " to temperance every day is bright, and every 
hour propitious to diligence." Their skilful eoltiTa- 
tion preserres them from many of the disasters that 
fioll uke a curse upon the slovenly husbandly of the 
iannert in their vicinity. Their cardcna always 
-flourish in spite of late firosts and early firasts— 
blasts and mildew ravage their neighbors' fields 
without invading their territory— the misehieroas 
daisy, that spreads Ito starry mantle over the lieh 
mesdows of the ** world's people," does not presame 
to lift its yellow head in their green fields— and 
even the Canada thistle, that bristled litUe warrior, 
armed at all pobts, that oomes in from Uie north. 



• The vDlsts at If bsBsn Is dktlBffiilghsd ss tks UallsA 8s- 
sietiss ssntvs sf vals^ 



cxtir^>ating in its march, like the hordes of barba- 
rous mvailent, all the fair fruits of civilization, is not 
permitted to intrude upon their grounds. 

It is sufficiently manifest that this felicity is the 
notural consequence and appropriate reward of their 
skill, vigilance, and imwearicd toil ; but tliey be- 
lieve it to be a spiritual blessing — an assurance of 
peculiar favor, like that which exempted tlie Israel- 
ites from the seven Egyptian ]tlague£* — an accoiik- 
plishment of the promise that every one that 
** hatli forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wift, or children, or lands, for 
my name's sake, shall receive a hundred foUL^ 

Tlic tisters, too, have their peculiar and appropri- 
ate blessings and exemptions. They are saved from 
tliose scourges of our land of liberty and equality, 
•* poor help," and •* no help." There are no scold- 
ing mistresses nor eye-servants among tliem. 

It might be curious to ascertain by what magical 
process these felicitous sisters liavc expelled from 
their thrifty housewifery timt busy, mischievous 
principle of all evil in the domestic economy of the 
*' world's people," known in all its Protean shapes 
by the name of " bad luck ;* the modem successor 
of Kobin Goodfellow, witli nil tlic spite, but with- 
out the genius of that frolic-loving little spirit, 
he who 

Friehts the maidens of the rilTsgerr, 
Bkiiiis milk, and Mmeilmes labors in tbe qaem. 
And bootless makes tbe bri-athlc-ss housewife chaTl^ 
And 5ometim«s makes tbe drink to bear no bans. 

How much broken china, spoiled batches of 
bread, ruined tempers, and otlier common domestie 
dis:i6ters might be avoided by the discovery of tliis 
secret; what tribes of mice, ants, flies, and oth^ 
household demons, might be driven from their 
strongholds! Perhaps those provoking solvers of 
mysteries, who ore so fond of finding out the " rea- 
son of Uie thing,** that they are daily circumscrib- 
ing within most barren and inconvenient limits 
the dominion of the imagination, will pretend to 
have found the due to Uiis mystery in Uie exact 
order and elaborate neatness of the sisterhood. 

Tlie sit^ters themselves, certainly, hint at a sub* 
lime cause of their success, when in reply to a 
stranger's involuntary admiration of their stjiiuless 
walls, polished floors, snow-white linen, and all the 
detail of tlieir precise armngement and ornamental 
neatness, they say, with the utm4«t gravity, *' God 
is tlie God of order, not of confusion." ^ Tne most 
signal triumph of Uie society is in the discipline of 
the childreiu Of these there are many amoi:g them : 
A few are received together with their ** believing^ 
parents; in some instances orphans, and even orphan 
mmilics are adopted ; and many are bronffht to the 
society by parents, who, eiUier from the despair of 
poverty or the carelessness of vice, choose to eom- 
mit Uieir offspring to the guardianship of the 
Bhaken. Kow that Uie first fervors of enthusiasm 
are abated, and conversions have becf»me rars^ the 
adoption of children is a eubstonUal aid to the eon- 
tinuanee and preservaUon of the society. ^ These 
litUe bom rebels, natural enemies to the social eimi- 
pact, lose in their hands their prescriptive right to 
uproar and misrule, and soon Docoiue as silent, as 
formal, and as orderly as their Met%, 

We hope we shall not be suspected of speaking 
the language of poni^rio rather than JosUce, if we 
add that the hospitalities of these people are never 
refused to the weary wayworn traveller, nor their 
alms to the needy; and that their iaith (howerer 
absurd and indefensible its peeuliarities) is tempered 
by some generous and enligiitened principles, wUeii 
those who had rather learu Uian sroff would do well 
t» adopt In shorti those who know tlicai wsl^ 
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ami ju lir« tli#m equltmbly, vill not wilhhoM frym * 
th^ni the j>nii*« of nu>rml conduct vhirh ibcy claim, 
ill pnif(*»>iii(( thcniM>l\c^ m» a commuiiity, a ** hanA- 
lc»«, juit, and upright pea|>l«L* 

HAiniAR F. m. 

MiM. lUxN'An F. Lek, tho author of numerou 
iMJj.iilar writings \n a native oC Kewburyport| 
M.i^-.v( hiisctts tht* (Ijin filter of an eiiiinent poyii- 
ciati <»f that filar«. bUe hai been fur inaiiy ji 
a widow, litff refridenoo ia at Boston. 



In 1832, wlien the autohio^rraphy of ITannAH 
AilniiiH a|i]K.>ar<.-d, tho ^* notices in continuation by 
a frii-ad, fdniiin;; half of the rolainc, were from 
]kt |»on. Her tir>t diMinrt publicatitm was a no- 
vo!, Grare ikymonr^ puUHshtMl at New York, the 
first edition uf which wa.s mostly buriKtl in the 
jrreat fire of 1835. In 183ft, aj»i>cared anony- 
mously, Tht Three Eij^rihtentg of LUing^ a 
M'ork ' which she wn>te as a sketch of those 
times of coininerrial difficulty, without reference 
to publication. By the agt'ncy of the eminent 
])hih)lo;rist, Jolm rickcrinjr, it wa^ brou|u:)it be- 
fore the puhlic, and attained at once extraor- 
dinnry success. Tliis was followcil immediately 
by a volume of romnntic biography, JTUtorical 
SletrhtM of the Old Painfert, tiking for the 
subject^ the lives of Leonardo da Vinci, Michnel 
Auf^elo, Corropirio, and others. With a eimilar 
view of iK>pulari7Jn^ the lessons of history, Mrs. 
Lee wrote the works entitled Luthrr, and his 
Timet ; Cranmcr^ and hie Timee ; and the Ilugue- 
noU t/i France and Ameriea; books of careful 
reading and granhio description. 

Mrs. Lee is also the author of a series Of do- 
mestic talcs, illustrating the minor moraU of life 
and topi(^ of e<lucation, as Elinor Fulton; a 
$equfl to Three Experiments of Living; Rich 
Enough^ tho title 4>f which indicates its nnrpose. 
Rotamuiy or Scenes in B*Ktton^ written for the bene- 
fit of a cliaritv scho«>l ; The Contrast^ or Diffefent 
Modes of Education ; The Worhl before you^ or 
the Log Cabin; and in 1W9 a volume of Stories 
fnnn Life^ for the Young. Still regarding the 
tastes of yuuUiful reader^ with a stylo and subject 
calculated to gain the attention of all, she pub- 
lished, in 1852, a familiar History of Sculpture 
and Sculptors. A Memoir of Pierre TouMtavitytk 
ni'gr.>, bom a slave in St. Domingo, who lived in 
New York to an advanced age, and who had 
been a devoted humble friend of her sister, Mra. 
Philip Schnvler— a cnriona and Interesting bio- 
graphy, published at Boaton in 1858— -completes 
the list of Mrs. Leo^s nseftd and alwaya interest- 
ing prodnotlent.^ 



Trb onthor of PM«r Bddemihl in Ameriot, was 
bom in NewbniTporti Mossachnsetta, and was 



edncnted by the disdngokhed UUermUvr Smmel 
L. Kiiapp, then a young and talented lawyer, from 
wliom his pupil imbibed his fint kive of literature. 
Uis mother removed with her fiunilj in 1816 to 
Alexandria, District of Coluinbia, and there hs 
found emp1o}'nient as a cleric in a commi s sion 
house. In December, 1810, he was apitointedbj 
Calhoon, then SecieUiy of ATar, a dcrk in his 
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department He was eonnectod with the Trea- 
sury de})artment from 1822 to 1845, for tfair^- 
three yeara, when he came to New Yoric to reada. 
In the ktter city he wrote his PeJUr Sehlemihl in 
Ameriet^ wluch was pnblislied in PhiUddplna ia 
1848. It is a sketchy satarieal work of the school 
of Sonthey's ^ Doctor," adopting a sligfat outfins 
of incident from the frmons invention of Yon 
Chainissti, and making it a vehicle for the humo- 
rous di^ussion of sociu manners, tashionaUe edu- 
cation and affectations^ the morals of the stock 
exchange ; and above all aome of the religious and 
philosophical notions of the day, as Pnseyism and 
Fourierism. The author's humorous hits are not 
equally successful, but his carious stores of read- 
ing are alwavs entertaining; and with a better 
di^<:ipline in the art of literature his matter would 
ap|)ear to more advantage. After the publication 
of this book he returned to WajOiington, where he 
has since resided. A second work from his pea 
is announced at Boston with the title, Th^Medsn 
Pilgrims, 



It is now some twenty ^ears sinee I eame to this 
city, merelv to pass the winter and sprinff, and to 
return to Europe in June following. I haa not bees 
in the country for some ymn, and wishing to be « 
quiet as poMiUe. I took private rooms at the " Star 
Hotel," and entered my name as Tbomas Jones, and 
for a while was perfectly aeeure la my imeoniie: 
but accidentally meeting with some old niead^ 
who had become eoiispieuous operators in Change 
Alley, I was drawn oat from my retreat and almost 
compelled to accei>t their eameat and most hospitable 
invitetions to their several houses. I a«are you I 
was not at all prepared for the astonishing ehaam I 
found in their eiroomstaneea. Men whom I h adkft 
dealing in merchandise and stocks, in small som^ 
living m modest houses at a rent of four or firt huor 
dred dollars a year, now received me in qjlendid 
mansions, costing in themeelves a fbctun^ aad theM 
were filled with the .finest fbrmture, and adoraed 
with mirroi* of sar|WBsinff site and beauty. Their 
walls were covered with j^etures, more remarkable 
for their antiquity than any beauty I eould diaeem 
in them, but which they assored me were from the 
pencils of the "old masters^* One of then evea 
showed a - JMbNMita the CSUnr," ef which he bal 
a smoky eertifieate pasted on the baek, staling H ts 
be a duplicate of that wonder of the art in the ntl 
pahMe; and another had a ^'FofmrnrimC ^MA he 
eoBvinecd me was gsMiiM^ though I was I 
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•1:eptical ni fini, but of which I could no longer ! 
doubt vhen ho showed me in the depth of the color- 
ing of the shadow of her dret^s, the uiouogntm of Uo- { 
phucl himselC There was one picture to which my } 
especial attention was culled, and upon which I w:is i 
sp^'iolly requested to i>a$s mjr opinion. It seemed 
to me a mere nio«s of black paint* relieved by some . 
few white siiots ; but what it was designed to repre- , 
■ent was altogether beyond my skill to discover; 
and finding Diybclf so ])erfectly nt o loss, and not 
during to venture a guess, I candidly confessed the 
emban-assmer.t in which I was placci My frier.ds, 
for it was at a dinner party, oil cried out, ** it was 
capital," ''a most admirable criticism," there was 
"nothing but black jwiut to be seen," etc. ; but our 
host, not at all disconcerted, said tliat - the picture 
was a ' Salvalor Rotta* and wo should sec it to bo 
•o, and we should enjoy our surprise." So ho di- 
rected all the ehutten to be closed save a single hnlf 
window \ and to be sure, there were discernible some 
armed men a%l||a entrance of what we were told was 
a cave, in the oct of throwing dice, and in the fore- 
ground some pieces of plates. ** There," said he, 
** there** ijb*intt/iij#7» of art V 

He looked for applause, ond it was given ; for who 
could refuse to applaud tho taste of a gentleman 
who gave good dinners, and whose wines were fault- 
Icfsl To be sure the merits of a picture so pln^teied 
with dark brown and block ptiint as to be undistiu- 
guishnble, were not so much to my taste as his din- 
ners and wines were ; 3*ct as he assured us it was a 
genuine "Salvntor Horo," having swallowed his 
wii':e», I must needs do the same with his pictures. 
I assure you, mv dear madam, that this is nn exngi^cra- 
tion of the*' old masters" which I have had exhibited 
to me in this country. But whatever may have 
been my misgivings as to the genuineness of the par- 
ticular ** old masters," I had no doubt as to the sums 
paid for them, of which they showed me tlie re- 
ceipted bills in order to make ** atsurance doubly 
•are." And though^ even then I might have bad 
■ome lurkinit suspicions that in these matters my 
friends may nave taken the copy for the original, i 
could not DO mistaken as to tlie solidity and costli- 
ness of the rich plate with which tlieir tables were 
literally coTcred. I have visited merchants of otlier 
eouutnes, but none whose riches were more apparent 
than that of my friends in Babylon. It seemed as 
if the lamp of Aladdiu had coma into their i)os- 
Mssion, and that the we:dtb I saw in all their 
honsca waa created by some process purely ma- 
gical. 

Kor wns my sorprise limited by these exhibitions 
of taste and luxury. Their entertainmenta were 
Taried and eostly, their wines unsurpassed, except 
in the palaces of some of the princes of the German 
Empire. Tis trae, they had no Johnnuisberg t» 
their bottles, but the labels were in their proper 
places on tlie outside of them ; and I was assured, 
and had no reason to doubt, that every bottle cost 
at much as the Johaniiisbcrg would have dona had 
Prince lletternich brought his few hundred pipes 
into the wine market, instead of snpplying only th« 
tables of kings and empcrora, as he is nceustomed to 
d«v The wine was indeed admirable, and was drank 
with a gusto, and the glass wns held up to tlie «ya 
before drinking with that knowing air which few 
bava any knowledge of, and whieh dbtinguishea 
nan who know what they drink and how t«* drink. 
Our eonversatiiin, I fbnnd, took a mdform turn to 
•toeks • to ^rnnd systems of improvement of tho 
•onntry ; digging ennals, laying down railroada, and 
establishing new lines of packeU, with some paouli- 
arity of terms as to makbc a good ** comoi^ on thb 
itm&y and ** haniBMring down" auolhar ttoek, and 



" bursting a bank" now and then ; all of which, I 
was told, were ** loir business transactiona" They 
sometuncs held a long talk as to getting up a 
** leader^ for the organs of the l>arty for a particular 
pur^XMiC ; and on such occasions two or more would 
retire to a side-table to prepare the article, which 
wns to be read and approvctl by the assembled 
party ; or it might be to get up a set of patriotic 
resolves for congress, for their legislature, or for a 
ward coramittoc. IndoCil, there were few things 
these friends «tf mine did not take in hand ; and so 
varied and uinltifo.nn were their movements, that I 
was {-.erfectiy at a loss to conceive to what all these 
tilings tended. I was indeed clmnued by the frank- 
ness with which they alluded to these matters 
before me, almost a stranger as I wns to some of 
them ; and seeing Uiat they spoke of their moneyed 
of/airs as being so prosperous, of which, indeed, I 
had tlie most marked and beautiful manifestations 
in eveiything that surrounded me, I ventured to 
mention, with no little difiideuce, and as one hazard- 
ing a very great request, to a coiuplionce with 
wLich I hni no claims whatever, that I hod some 
spare capital in foreign stocks which paid very low 
interest, and if tliey could point out a way of a 
better investment of tliis money, it would be con- 
ferring on me a very great iavor to let mo take 
some small amount of tlieir stocks, which seemcil so 
safe and luciative. With n frankness and cordiolity 
alt«>gether irresistible, tl>ey nt once told me it would 
gratify tliem all to make me a partner in tlieir 
plans, all of which were sure to succeed. Nothing 
could have been more hearty tlmn tlieir several ez- 
prci^ions of readii.c?« to uid ai.d serve me; and 
although I have had some acquaintance witli men, I 
assure you I was for once perfectly' disarmed of all 
suspicion of guile in these capitalists and financiera 
They asked me what amoui.t of capital I hod at 
command ; when I told them that the amount of 
funds invested in stocks of the Bank of Amstenlam, 
which was then ]>aviug me but two and n half per 
cent, was some eiglit huinlred thousand dollnr^ out 
that in the French funds 1 had some six millions of 
francs, besides other stocks in the £i glish fnods, all 
of which I would willingly transfer to stocks paying 
six and seven per cenL per annum. The looks of 
pleasure and surprise with which thev received this 
announcement should have excitetf in me some 
suspicion and watchfnlness ; but I must confess, 
tlieir expressions of pleasure at beii g able to servo 
ma were so natural, and had so much of fmuk and 
noble bearing in tliem, and were seasoned with to 
many agreeable Uungs e«implimentary to myself 
that, I confess to yon, niy dear mudamy 1 became 
the dupe of my own vanity. 

The next week or two pasaed as the previona 
weeks had done; dinners almost every day; eon* 
certs, tlia opem, or tlie churches'; s(»ir£es, evening 
parties, with glorious suppers,. followed in unbroken 
succession. Tliero were ito more nor less attentiona 
on tho part of my friends, but soroehow I found 
myself every day more and nM>ra in the society of 
two or three of these friends, m-ho were eitlior mora 
assiduous in their attentions, or by a concert of 
action on the part of the others, these, more adroit 
were appointed to manipulate me ready for the 
general use of the set I'rom tlicsa friei«ds I first 
received the idea of settling in Babylon the Lett 
for a few ytitas in which 1 was assured I could 
donblo my capital; and altliongb at fittt tha Idea 
did not present Itself to mo in an attractive form, 
yat by degreca It was made to wear a very bright 
and cboerful aspect \ so that at length I conaentad 
to enteHaIn tha idea aa oiio whioh night poaalblT 
baadoptad. 
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ULiCBf CAST. 

Tiii« gtnitlemiiii, wliu;^ ii>e<]iLaiv« and bnmnroiM 
eft%ay« nn knuirn t> the |i ihWe bj th« j^isnaiore 
of ** Julio WaUT%** if a ikuiiva oiMo^ony Aiid a 
rc^itleiit of Nvw York, in Um latter citr, he 
has |>ur«n<*<i Uie bnMiic<« of an En«t InOiji hkt- 
cliaii!, anil lia<« l>«:c«>iit« a man of wealth. He u\^o 
filN tlie utVico of as<4'4aiil |>rc^i«lciit of Uie PlH-tiix 
Fire Iiisur.ince Coiii|iatij in Nvw York, ilia birili 
dat«'« at the rlo^ ot the Ui^ c.-ntnry. 

H'h wri tillers, whidi ha^e hecncotitrihiitcd totlie 
Kcw Yiirk Ainrrictn, under ihe olitor^liipof Mr. 
Charles Kin^, and tho Knic*«crl>orker M.vn7Jn«^ 
ext^'nilia^ over a pv-rioJ of |K.Tha|*^ twenty vecir*, 
ei>ri«>':^t iif qn lint |MKMn4 in iinititiuti 4if tlie «4U 
Kn;:iiiih bulU'J incuiurvs or etanzA^i for tiiu^e; 
icntinK'ntAl, df^ri)>tive, criti<':il, and huinortNia 
e<Aay»; generally what ini;:!it bw emhrAce<l under 
the xvt>rd<, practical flB^llidic^. I)4i«ik4, picture^ 
wincH, piMroiiiKny, U)ve, m.irri.i'ze aro hii topics 
to which honc.';iM«inn)lviidtU lM;!lier Ihctncs; for 
like a true hninoriU his mirth runt into gentle 
iml m"ho1r. Il»i ta-t^ may l»o dc^-rik-d a* llo- 
ration. ite pur^uet re lined enjoyments, and clc- 
vaU.'H tnntorial ihin^4 of the gr«»s>cr knid, ai the 
plc^isurc!! of the taMo, by tho (;.i»to cor]ioreal and 
Intel lei-tnal with which bo invca-i lhe:n. He U 
eloquent on the cookinj; of a I'lack-tiUi, capable 
of Mtililiniity on oyi»ters wh'ch lio can raise fnnn 
their low oozy bed:* to the heiu'ht of the coa<tcl- 
lalions and play^ marvcllon»ly with the decanters. 
The liome-foeHn;^ and i»ld cnn!%cr\*ative associa- 
tions have in hid T»en a defender, all the more 
efTeciive by hid habit of Kipping a projudico, a:id 
hiMnnatin^ a mtiral, in a li;:liL. jw'stlnj; way. Whea 
he trcntH <»f deei>cr sentiniw'nLs of the afTcctioiis 
and relipon, ai ho 8o:)ictimei doca, it ia in a pore, 
fervent vein. 

We pre-Ksnt two of Id* papers from the Kaiclc- 
erlKK'ker, which show his dulicato handling in his 
different iiiannera. 



One of my friends, whom I am proud to consider 
such ; a Gei'itUinau, ble«t with all the applianees of 
Fortune, a.'kd the heart to diineiite ana to cujoy 
Uiem ; of soiiiid discretion eoapled with an enlight- 
ened ^ciiero»itr ; of decided taste and nice discern- 
ment m all other respects thaa the one to m'hich I 
sliall prc$eatlj advert; successful beyond hope In 
his cellar ; almost beyond example rich in his wine 
ehauibcr ; and hut, not least* felieitons, to saj no 
more, in his closet of Rums — this Gentleman, thus en- 
dowed, thus favored, tlius distinguished, has fallen, 
ean I write itf into the habit of— straiaing hia 

PUNCfl! 

When I speak of Rum, my masten^ I desire It to 
be distinctly understood that I make not the remo- 
test allusion to tliat uuhappy distillstioa from mo- 
lasses which alone is manufactured at the present 
day throughont tho West ladies since tlie emanci- 
patioii of the Blacks; who desire nothing but to 
drink, as thev brutally express it* ** to make drunk 
eome**— but to that etiierial extract of the siigar- 
eane, that Ariel of liquors, tliat astral spirit of the 
nerves, which, in the days when planters were bom 
Geatlemeu, reeelveJ every year some share of their 
attention, every year some precious aeeetsloB, and 
formed by degrees those stocks of Rinc, the bst re- 
llqnes of which are now liMt disappearing fWiui the 
Ikee of Earth. • 

And whea I disoonne an Puwai, I would thin da 



so wfdi beeeming Tcncration both ffsr Hm eoModisn 
itself, and, more especially, lur the memory ef the 
profoond and original, but alas! wtkmomm isiTeative 
Genius by whom Uais sublime eompouDd was lint 
imagined, aud brewed— b^ whose Promethean taleat 
and looefa and Shakespearian iuapiratioa, tlie discetdp 
ant elemcnU of Water, Hre, Avidity, and Sweetoess 
were first eombioed and liarmonised into a beverage 
of satUfying blessedness, or of oTerwlidming Joy I 

My friend then — to revert to him — after hnvia| 
brewed bis Punch according to the moat approvea 
iiietho4l, pnases the friigrant coiiipoand through a 
linen-catnbric sieve, and it appear* upon h» horas* 
Ubie board in a refined and clarified state, beantial 
to tlie eye periiaits, but deprived arid diipojscjsed 
by tliis proc<!S8 of those few lobes and eellnlar iate- 
guments those little gushes of unexpected niquaa^, 
funituhed by the Ixmoui of tlie lemon ; and that, wfatt 

Crc>5ed a| >on the palate and iiumeilintely dalcified 
y Uie other iiigiedicnts, so wonderfully hdglitea 
tlie sest, and go so far to give the namdess enter- 
tainment and exhilaration, the niiimaginable pka- 
sure. that belong to Pcxcu I 

PcNai ! — ^I cannot articulate the emphatie weid 
without remarking, that it is a liquor tliat a nm 
might ** moralise into m thousand similesr It u 
an eiNtome of human life ! Water representing the 
physical existence a-id bs^is of the mixture; bogsr 
Its sweetne»; Acidity its atmnating trials; sm 
Rum, the aspiring ho(>e, t!te vaulting ambitioo, the 
gay and the beautiful of Spiritual Force I 

Examine tlicse ingredients seporatdy. What ii 
Water by itself in the way of Joy, except for bslh- 
ing purposes f or Sugar, what is it, but to infiuili^ 
wlica aloud or Lcuion-jiii«."e, that^ unless diluted, 
makes Uie very nerves revolt and shriak into tfaam- 
selvesf or Rum, Uiat in its abstract and proper state 
ean hardly be received and entertained ui^on te 
palate of a Gentleman f nnd yet co ..bi 20 tliem sU, 
aud yoQ liave the full hamio..y. th.' betuismef ca- 
istence, the diapason of huiiiaa life! 

Let us not then abridge our Water lest we dini- 
nish our animal bein^ Kor change the qnaatom sf 
our Rum, lest wit and animation e«ase fnnn anii«g 
nSb Kor onr 8ngar, lest we fi.id by sad experieaes 
that ** it is not guod for man to live aloue.*^ Aad» 
when they occur, let us take tlwse minor adds la 
the natural cells in which the Lemon nonrislicd them 
lor onr use, and as Uiev may have dmaccd to CiB 
into Uie pitcher of onr destiny. In cliort« let as not 
refine too much. My dear sirs^ let na noit stiain ear 
Puscu! 

When I look around me on the fashionable wori^ 
in which I occasionally mingle, with the expericnst 
and observation of an old man, it strikes me to bs 
the prevailing characteristic of the age that pconis 
have depart^ from the simpler and I tiiiuk ms 
healthier pleasures of their Father^. Parties balk 
soirees, dinners, morniiiff calls, and recreatious ef ■■ 
sorts are, by a forced and unnatural attempt atelrc^ 
refinement, deprived of much of their enjoyMi 
Young men and maidens, old men and widows, cSthcr 
give np Uicir pitchers in desivtir, or ventariag npea 
1 the compound — strain Uieir PDxcn. 

Suppose yourself for the moment tnantported iots 

a ball-room in a bias** of lights eiilive:«el by tks 

I most atilmaUng music, and with not one sqnars Ibst 

! of space that Is not oeeu|iie'l by the be mty and 1^ 

shiou of the day. Hie only individuals tfiot hart 

' the power, except by Uie slowest imaginable »ls> 

long movement, of pene*^nUng thla U 7e of eaehsal' 

ment^ are the Redow ••Waltaera; before wlnan evciy 

person recedes for n few inelies at aaeh moiiesit, thia 

to rstnme his stand a« wave after wavo gees hr. 

Yon ean eatdi only Uin balMe;;gt!i poctialU ^ 
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the dAoeen; but these are quite near enough to en- 
able you to gain by gliinii»cs tlicir full cliaracteristle 
devcK>i)emeiit8 of countenance. Rciid tliem; for 
eTer3' conventional arrangement of tlie features boa 
been jostled out of place by the inspiriting bob«- 
bob movement of the dance; 

Look before you — a woman's hand, exquisitely 
formed, exquisitely gloved in white and braccleted, 
with a wri^t *' round as the circle of Giotto,** rests 
upon the blaek-clotli drees of her |)artnci^a shoulder; 
as light, as airy, and as pure, as a waif of driven 
snow upon a cleft of mount'iin rock, borne thither 
in some relenting lull or wandering of the tempci^t ; 
and beautiful I too beautiful it seems for any lower 
region of tlie Earth. 

^«lie turns towards you in the revolving moremeiit» 
and you behold a face that a celestial inhabitant of 
some superior stnr might descend to us to love and 
hope to DC forgiven! Kow listen, for this is the ex- 
pression of that face : 

^ ** Xlyon my word tills partner of mine is really a 
nice person I how charmingly exact his time is! what 
a sustaining arm he has, ana how admirably, by his 
good management, he has protected my beautiful 
little feet against all the maladroit waltzers of the 
set ! I have not had a single bruise notwithstanding 
the dense crowd ; and my feet will slide out of bed 
to-inorrow morning as white nnd spotless as the 
bleached and balmy Imeu between which I shall re- 
pose. Ah ! if he could only steer us both through 
life as safely and as well t but, poor fellow f it would 
never da They pay he has no fortune, and for my 
part all that I could (Htssibly expect from papa would 
be to furnish the house. IIow then should we be 
erer able to— strain our Puxoi V 

And he — the partner in this Waltx — ^instead of 
growing buoyant and elastic, nt the thoughts that 
belong to his condition of youth and glowing health ; 
— at the recollection of tne gi-onnd over which he 
moves ; — of the government of his own choice, the 
noblest because the freest in the world, that rules it; 
—of the fourteen hundred millions of unoccupied 
acres of fertile soil, wooing him to make his ehoice 
of climate, that belong to it ;— of the deep blue sky 
of Joy and health that hangs above it ;— of the God 
tliat watches oyer and protects us nil ;— and, lastly, 
of tills precious being as tlie "Wife that mi|[ht make 
any destiny one of happiness by sharing tt — ^what 
are the ideas that occupy hU soult 

He muses over the approaching hour of tupper, 
speculates upon his probable sliare of Steinberger 
Cabinet W^in, and doubts whetlier the Restaurateur 
who provides may or may not have had oousider»- 
tion enough to— etrain the Pcnch. 

Bear with me once more, gentle Reader, while I 
recite tlie tiUe of this essay, ** Do not strain your 



Hto art the nHmntslns. sad lbs TsHeys Ih, 
And the resplendent rlTers: his to •i\loj 
With a pmprletv tluit none csa feel. 
Bat who, with filial eoofldenoe Inspired, 
Gsn lift to Hesvsn an unpresamptaons eye. 
And smtllag mt, •*My Father made them alir 
Are thoy not bis by a poeallar rifbt. 
And by sn empbaftls or Interest bis. 
WboM eyes lh«y flU wttb tean of boly jey, 
"Wb* se boart with praiM, and wboee exalted mlad, 
^RTltb worthy tbonghu of tbst anwearled Lore, 
Tbat plannd. and bollt, and stIU upholds a worM 
BodeUiedwlthbesntyf ^^ 

CowmL 

OKLsdyl wsfeeslrebntwhstwetlyBi 
And la oar lUb shwe 4ms sataN Hvel 

• • e e • 
Akt turn tbs soul Itself most iMae Ibrib 
A light, a ghiry, s Mr Hnnlnovs elead, 



And fVom the sool ltM>lf raiitt there be sent 
A sweot and powerful Voice, of its own tirtb. 
Of all sweet sounds tbe life and element 1 

pure of boarti tbon need>t not ask of me 
'What thl» 6trt>ni; mu>!c in tbe soul may be; 

'What and wherein It dotb 6ub«l«C 
Tbis licht, this plory, this fair lamlnoua mist. 

This beautiful, and b^-aaty-maklns power; 
Joy, O biloycd, Joy. tbat ne er was eiven 
8avo to the pure, and In tht*lr purest boar. 
Life of our life, the parent and tbe birth. 
Which veddlne nature to us gives In dower, 

A new lleavf n and new Earth 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the prond. 
This is the strung Voice. thU tlu* luminous doudl 

Our Inmiist selves reloice I 
And tbcnco flows nil tliat glads or ear or sigbti 
All melodies the echoes of tliat Voice, 
All colors a suffusion Ihmi that light 

GOLSaUMSB, FBOX TUB OBSBK. 

Joy, O my mn5ters ! joy to the young, the fair, the 
brave, tJie middle-aged, the old, and tite decrepit t 
joy, true joy, to CTcry Christian soul of mortal man I 
Joy, O beloved ! that over the once sterile passages 
of earth, radiant spirits of song nnd beauty buch aa 
those should have luissed for thine inexhavistibie da- 
light I scattering nowers that can never fade, and 
breathing musio incaj)able of dcatlil revealing to 
thee treasures, by which thou art surrounded, richer 
than all ^ barbaric gold and pearl ;** disclosing the 
latent glories of thine own nature ; and proving thai 
not to any future state of existence is deferred that 
highest of the beatitudes, ** Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see Gon.** 

Yes I — where, to the sensual and the proud, there 
exist only darkness and dulness and vague^ chaotio 
masses of unformed nature, to thcc, O pure in heart, 
tluM-e shall spring forth a new Heaven and a new 
Earth, wrought out in thy presence, and fashioned 
by the hand of IIi¥ whose spirit breathes now upon 
thy spirit, as once He breathed upon the dust of the 
ground and formed the lather of thy race I 

Tbiae srs tbe moontalns. srd tbo valleys tbloe, 
And tbe resplendent rivers I 

1 have placed at th« head of this essay a fountain 
of golden light ; and all that I can hope or can desire 
is, to behold some one youn^ listener kneel with me at 
its brink, and fill his urn with Joy. So great, a port 
of my own life has been wasted hi quest of that 
which IS fiot breads nor light, nor joy, nor spiritual 
sustenance, that all its waning hours would be made 
comparatively rich by the consciousness of having 

r)inted out to only one inquiring spirit the way that 
have myself so lately found. 
And therefore I Tenture to write these few un- 
learned words upon pBRCEmoN, and upon the tern* 
per in which things should be perceived ; with whieh 
they should be ^held, and studied, and welcomed 
to the heart The exi>erienee that ia requisite to 
acquire this temper ia witliin the compass of the 
human life of erery aoul ; and almoat every moment 
of that life may be made a step towards tlie attain- 
ment of it. There is no position npon the surface of 
the earth so remote or desolate as not to yield fiiU 
■cope to tlie lareest aspirations after such knowledsa 
to Uie pure in heart Indeed aolitode, or the sou- 
tary eommunings of the soul witliin itself, are aa in- 
dispensable to the acquisition of all spiritual know- 
ledge, as the busUe and intereoune A ordinary life 
are to that whieh la merely worldly* 

When that mysterious unperspnaUoB of tba Kvfl 
principle was permitted to tempt the Savioue of 
mankind towards tlie eonsoqnenees of ill-regnUitod 
ambition, all the Kingdoms of tbe Earth were «s- 
posed in rotation to his Wow, and all the tannltnarx 
glories of their dominion offered to his aeeepCanot 
and eijoyment; and again, it was suggested to him 
Ihnthodioiddoist .isliody to the sMtli from a pbh 
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hmU of t>)« tfmyU, tliAi thovAixb to 3a Kim honor 

Riiirht vtt'.na )iu iiiiraeulou* «poa|ke frtun injunr :— > 
b il it WM in Ihe Utnm tiWntm of Um cl«*u«l-ca)4 
tn«Minf«in, ftinl frttm III* narrow cl#»(t of tlio o»er- 
liA'itritig HH'k. thai th* ALMionTT. yieMirf in port to 
lli«* ri«|nr«t of the angiMt lr^i«Ut(>r of l»rB4*l. rouaed 
III* p<o«1'te«a to !•((«• in rr\ ii-w Ixforo tb« y.y«*ci t 
III* if*i«ii*)icO at 1 eiili^htei.eJ servant; ai.d when j 
Mu<M~« «|f*M:oiiiio<l fnMii tlt« iiKiuiitiktii. it u a* ncceA^arV I 
to vril hi* f.irr fro n th« |hi pie. bo«-aw»< uf tlie clTuI- ' 
i;. net of fpiiituai .if** th.it b«.atiirU fmin it I | 

lhi« ahtmUl t«M h u« ihat it t» in nrtiremcnt from i 
w>int la rulU'tl t)»<« wo.l<i. that th« aoul ni.iiitlr dr> | 
n\v* it* »piriliial U'kkI, mhil« thf cruv.l ai.il occu- 
paM<»n« of *««'lcty. not n»i «-**arily but more fre- j 
i| KMitly. suhj.^ct ut to ti>tii|ittttioa and error. Joy 
lluMi, O li^t«Mior, in the nxtuiitain, and th« valley, and 
the r«*«']»lciiile.tt river! Let not an iinneiimtion of 
»''lf-a|t|initiri;i'io.i enter into thy thoui;!it«, but enjoy 
bet'ttu^* It tM liia gilt, ahka io thee and to ftU man- 
kin.l 

Who ovnt Mimt Rl.ine f whme i* the At Untie, or 
the hi'hun o«*e.»«f Hiine, Uiou rich one! tliine to 
ftii! over, thine to pue ufMyo, thine to rairo thy 
)i in<l4 fn»ni, u])W(ii )« tow.ird Ifonxen in thanks for | 
the glories of lay King! \Vho«e ore the worlds on 
«iiiili thy M^ht »h.i11 then re«t, and the btiundloM 
•cu of him* III « hioh tliy >«>iil i» bnlh(*d «ilh dolif^ht ? 

An>l, when thine cye« return a^ain to earth in 
tears of holy joy, vho formed the granitic peak, 
tliiit olh>*tot llis earthly crc:itures} or plac(*d uinm 
t)io riJi:e« a'fl kuiiitiiits of the Alleghany chain of 
inoiiiitaii)«, the hiter wonder of thoM* Mii|»endoits 
iiiaNM><i of Iiin«>tt«>tie rock that rise ia peqK'odiculur 
structure to the cloulsV 

The traveller, emijrmtiti^ to the wert, dc<cends 
from theeoveel wu^on that eoiitiiius his bed and 
hi* ref>o«itig ••liildriMi, and pre|>arcs his breakfii<»t and 
hi"* journev in the dawn of raorniuir. before day has 
yet vi«'itol the vnles belt»w ; and the «>nioke of his 
tire. i;ui.)e I hy the vast wuU of rock, mounts io an 
utih -okeu c<MU iin to the sktes^ The (^ni.tU nnd deli- 
eitcly-}H.'n<'ille 1 dowers tlmt nrescaltercl at his foet 
or are tnMMcri uudcr by thorn, and tliat seem as if 
tliey could only abide in solitude, who planted thenif 

Add the vino that cree|is npwanl nnd Amis for its 
tendrils jutting |K>i:its and creviees thnt are insoni- 
table to tlie eye of man, how beautifully does its 
bris^iit green folia;? •> wave in contrndt with tlie dark> 
g'oy of the toweriig m:i«a of roekt And the aiure, 
the purple, gre* i, and g«il le.i birds nod in«octs tliat 
piny around air*« welcome the earliestt sunbeams with 
a vivacity and joy that prove their lives to hava 
been one long festival of native sport and pleasure 1 
Everywhere, around, abroad, above, oolok, oolor, 
coLoa, the an^peakable language of God* goo\lne« 
and love, with which He writes II is promises in tlie 
Heavens and unnumbered eomforta on the soul of 
man I 

Now it is in this spirit that, when returning and 
mingling with the world, our powers of perccptiou 
should be exercised and suatamed. Toach tli^*self 
to enjoy Uie foKimet of thy friends, and enumerate 
tlie advantages of all mankind around thee as if they 
were all thine own. I>o this without one enTiom^ 
or repining, or aelfiah though^ 

And fton thf seel Itself sMI IHBS talk 
A light, a icl«nr, a fldr lamlnow cloo4 
EavakqplactlMsartlit 

Thou ati ehildlets perhaps, or poor, or embaiN 
rassed with debt» or old, and brokeii-hcarted in thy 
honea. But the hearth of one of thy frienda is elua- 
toring with fanmorCal genu of beauty and intelll* 
geneeofereiyageandiiromiae; go amonif them in 



this p|)irtt; thou shah be more wtlceme 4oa crtr, 
and every child shall be tlunc own ! 

And the one only daughter of another friend, m 
whom all his ho|ies are eentred, and all to be rcal> 
ised — that o|teuiiig bod of grace and beanty, ef r^ 
finiiiie:tt, gentleueas, and truth — let her be to thee a 
Treasury of Joy! There eaa need no word, no re- 
gard tliat tiii'^ht br po^ibilitT be deemed iatrwitc, 
no earned es^pn^MKHi even of thy trust in the hap- 
piness of oil her womanly aifeetjo:ia. But whca 
thine eye sees her then let it give witness to her, and 
when t'hiiie ear hears her tlien let it Ues' her! Do 
tliis with a full heart and »ileat lips, and thou fhalt 
sltare lar;;ely in Uie bright fortune of thy friendL 
Uer image and her sil\cry voiee shall eooie Tisit 
thee in thy walks or at thy lonely fire-side, and 
thi>u »halt count her among the jewels of thy souL 

Tlie riehi's of another, Uiou shalt find unexpeetp 
edly to be thy wealth ; and in his youth aad rigor 
tliott nhilt l>ocuuie suddenlT etmng. Lei aaother 
fre« ly own the utatuary or toe painting, so that the 
si;:lit of iu Illogical b«uities or its delicious hues be 
OA'c'ordiHl to t hee. And another the librarr ; debgfat 
thou tliut the knowledge it eootains is opened by 
the f7e«hne»s of his heart to thy thankfiil and devout 
ac«|ui«ii ion. Rejoice in his resources ; share, at Icsst 
in thouglit, in all his pleasures; bis generodly; hii 
aeqiiiMtion^ and his suocess in life so superior to thiae 
own. Walk with him; build with him; dvlightia 
his gardeii ; admire his fruits and flowen; love hit 
d<»g; li^ten with him in rapture to his binU, thou 
slialt find cadences in their song Fweeter thaa were 
ever known to thee before; and drink his wine with 
hi til in an honest aad cheery coiu|«anionjdup, with 
grateful reference to tliat Bexsq who planted the 
N'iue to gladden the heart of man and wann it iiite 
social truth and tendemcsa. 

Thus, that which man^ hare esteemed the hsrd- 
est requisition of Christianity, that we should love 
others, naiiidy, as ourMli; shall prove to thee a 
source of the richest and most refined and unfiuhng 
plea<*ure; and, without diminishing the abuadance 
pf those who Burround thee, make thee a laige and 
grateful sharer in it 

Thou shalt walk orer the Earth like n Yisitaiit 
from above, enjoying and promoting Virtue in ereiT 
form ; and unrolding, out of the beautiful and useful, 
the cheerful and the food. ^ Thougfata for the hap- 
piness of others shall rise whispering from thy heart, 
in pmyerfol worda, to the &pint of Truth ; and thou 
shalt know tliat they have all been heard. Thou 
•liolt look upward for illuminatioii, or for lupporti 
and no cloud intervene between thee nad the Snnm 
of Light and Strength. 

Young and old shall eome forth to greet thee 
with open-handed Jor. And, if thou ahouldeit U 
W'oMAX— flowers shall epriiig up to mark thy fbct- 
steps, the skies smile over thee, and the wootis grow 
gay and musical at thine approach ; for thou baA 
the happiness of others for their own sake at thias 
heart, thy pure hearty thy true heart, thy Weiui^ 



Aad thMiea. lows an thai fMs or car sr sliK 

AU malodiM lbs echeas of tiat voisSft 
An eolscsi V saAuSsa ftem tlHt a^ 



FBASaS LOBIB. 
FRAiramLn]iCR,jnrofcaBororHlfltoiyaiidF(fitieil 
PhikMophy and Eoonomy in tho State GoDeM of 
Smith Carolina at Oolamlda, a mcmbar or te 
FVenoh Institute, and author of nvineroaa Tohmei 
whioh have for their range the moitinqwitaDtt^ 
pios ofgoTenimentand 10010^, wasbom atBeifla, 
March la, 1800. HiabojlioodleaiipoQ the period 
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of die Knpolconio ** state and wots" m*^ ^^ ^ 
oppression of bis native country. As a child his 
feelings were k) imprerfsod by tlie gloom of hia 
family, that when the French entered Berlin in 
bis s.ixth year, he was so moved by the spectacle 
as to be taken from the windows m a lit of lond 
fiobinng. lie himself relates another instance of 
sensibility in bis life, when he first stood, in his 
youth, before tlie Madonna di San Sii>toof Raphael, 
at Dresden. In a student's journey he walked 
there from Jena, livinj; on bread and plnms by 
the way. Ho was so overcome by his feelings be- 
fore the picture, that bis emotion attiacted the 
attention of a lady, whom he afterwardsdiscovered 
to be one of the daughters of the great Tieck. 
She spoke to him, and encouraged his sentiment. 
The generous, sensitive nature of the lx>y was 
soon to be tried in a rugged schooL At the age 
of fifteen, while he was studying medicine in the 
royal Ptipiniere, the war broke out anew against 
Napoleon. Lieber escaped the appointment of 
anny-^iurgeon, which his youth revolted at, and 
entered a< a volunteer with one of his brothers the 
regiment Colberg, which was stationed nearest 
tlie French frontier. lie fought at Dgny and 
"Waterloo, and received two severe wounds at the 
a:i«sanlt of Nnmur, on the 20th June. He was left 
for two days on the battle -ticld. On his return 
home he became a zealous follower of Dr. Jahn, 
while at the same time be pre]}arcd himself with 
ardor for the University of Berlin. 

In 1819, soon after Sandys nmnlerof Koizebne 
had directed the attention of thegovenunentto the 
patinots, Lieber was arrested. AAeran imprison- 
ment of four moiitlis he was dismissed, as it was 
stated " notliing could a< yet be di^cove^ed against 
him,** except guucrul Iibcrali^m, while he was in- 
formed that lie would not be permitted to study 
in a Prussian University, and that he t^uld never 
expect "employment'' in the state. lie went to 
the University of Jena, where he took at onoe 
the degree of Doctor, to acquire the priiikges of 
an " academic citizen** of that institution. 

In 1820 the government informed hira that be 
might pursue bis studies in the University of 
Halle, but tliat he must never expect employment 
in " schoi>l or church.** He passed his time here 
in the most retired way; yet the police inter- 
ferences were so annoying tliat he resolved to live 
in Dresden. In tlie autnmn of 1821 he traveled 
on foot through Switzerland to Marseilles with a 
view of embarking there as ^ Philhellene** for 
Greece. After a lite of great privations in Qreeee 
for several months, during which he was reduced 
to tlie utmost want, he found him^tlf obliged to 
rcembark for Italy, where, in the house of the 
Prussian minister, Niebuhr, at Roine (which held 
at that time the distinguished Bnnsen as Secretary 
of I^egationV he found the kindest reception. In 
Kiebuhr*s house he wrote his Gennan work, 
Journal of my Sojourn in Greeu m th§ year 
1822. (Leip6ig,1823.) This work waMtnmskted 
into Dutch, with the tempting title of the German 
Anacbarsifl, with a fancy portrait of the auAor. 
The Dutch pttbli»her sent a box of very old Hodt 
to tlie author, as an acknowledgment of the profit 
be had made out of tlie involuntary Anaebanit. 
Af cer about a vear*& residenee in Romei Ueber 
travelled with Kiebuhr teMaples and tmek to Ger- 
inanyi where^ In spite of the most positive aMir> 



anccs that henceforth he mi^bt live unmolested 
in Prussia, be was ogain imprisoned, in Kupnick, 
chiefly because he resolutely declined to give 
i 1 iformation concerning former associates. During 
tliis imprisonment, when be was allowed book 
and pen, he studied vigorously, reading Bayle*s 
Dictionary and writing poems. When the in- 
vestigation was over, he was offered a fellow- 
prisoner as a comiMinion ; but be preferred bis 
books and verses. At length Niebuhr was called 
from Bonn to assist the Prussian Council of State, 
and did not rest till be saw bis friend once more 
out of prison. AVhen Lieber was released he 
selected t^ome of bis poems, and sent them to Jean 
Paul, with whom he bad no aequiiintance, asking 
the veteran philosojiher for a frank opinion. Not 
hearing from him, Lieber set down the silence for 
disapproval. He was so<m obliged to leave the 
country, and many years afterwards, when he 
was settled in South Carolina, Mr^. Lee, the 
American author of the Life of Jean Paul, vrrote 
to a-k him whether be was the famous Lieber to 
whom Ricliter had ad<!respe<] the beautiful and 
encouraging letter on certain poems of bis compo- 
sition. U]>on inqnii-y it was found that Jean 
Paul bad written to Li<ber, but the letter had 
never reached him. Jean Paul was now detul, 
and Lielxjr, in a distant country, no more wrote 
German poetry. He iKMsned, however, a scinnet 
on the occasion, which was widely circulated in 
Germany. 

The |K>ems written in prison be published in 
Berlin, under the assume<l name of Franz Arnold. 

Having been informed that a third arrest was 
pending, be took refuge, in 18*. 5. in England, 
where he lived a year in London, supporting him* 
self by literary labors, and as a private teacher. 
While in London be wrote apampldet, in Gennam 
on the Lnncastrian metbou of instruction, sua 
also contributed to several German periodicals 
and Journals. 
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In 1 Mr he eame to the United Btatss wIwto al 
first he dellversd leetaret on «il))eeti eC lililoiy 
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and fK)*it'.ef In Mreral cittm. Ha al^o foontlcd a 
ftwiiniiiMi^ M^tMMil in litMtnn, ftrci*nlin; ii> Xh% 
priiiij|>l<-9 ^*liuli G'n-Tol Pint!, w>h»^ pupil he 
Ki-l Ikvii ill lit-rlin, ]uu\ iiitniilucvUiii t*ie rru>»ian 
Aiiiiy. l>r. Li* Inrr U a cnpiuU swiiiiiuer. He . 
»s.>\cral tiiiips tnctl lii« i^kiil wMh John Qiiinrj | 
A']:i'ii«, wlicn Um latter w^ rrcsiiicut ot tlie 
U .I'r.l St iWA. I 

In I'^iS be cviinincnccit Uie f»uUicatioii, at . 
r'i..ili-l;ilii:i, of the linryclo/HeJia Amfrieana^ , 
w'lii !i \\'y» OMiii{>1otcJ in ISJi. lie ttM>k a<« hU : 
b.4M*nn»i*l<.haiiVC*«»\ers4lioii«.-Lo\ictm. ilctltcn i 
hvi^l in H'•^t<ln, where, not Ion:; alter his arri\al, j 
lie w.\< vi*iu*»l ])y Justice Sinrv, with whom a 
fii" .1 !.'p s;»r.inj; tip» which coiiiirnKHl during the [ 
lilo of l!if jjiri^L Story ctm: ribut«^ nuny ariiclei 
l»» the E iryclo{KC«lia, which nrcciHi:ticritc«linhis 
I/fo l«y hiH vm, on«l ftvlini:ly nrkno\vK'<!:Toil in 
LicUir'« Work, on Civil Lili^rty and Sclf-Oovem- 

lUCMlt. 

While CH'^ijed in e<litin;» tbe cycloprcdia he 
hn»l oc-a'i«'n to ft'ldn'^s Juxph BuoDiijifirte, then 
ill tliis Country, on umxc points rc>(KK:iir;; tliolife 
of Ka!M))c<tn. Tiiis led to a con>idorabltt corre:«- 
non'l<Muv and a |»« r>on:d ocjiininlance, which Dr. 
Licl»vT huH lately c »nimoMn»raied in nn nrticle in 
rutnaurn M:t^Mzine un the publication oC bis 
dctHM^*<l frioMd'sj corrcsj»<in<lonoc.* 

While in Boston heain) |Mihli^hcd a tmmlation 
of a French \v«>rk on the July Kevnlutiotiof 1830, 
and a tr.ni-laiion of the Life of CVpar Hauser 
by Fencrluch, one Of the foremost w^ritcrs on 
ciiniinal law in Genn.uiy. Tiiistraii<bliuu i>a>&ed 
throuuh several editioiui. 

Ill 1833 Dr. LieUer removed to Kew York, 
where he wrote a tnin«'lation of the work of bi« 
friends De lioaumont and De Tc»c«jucville on the 
PeniiiMiti.iry Sy.-'teiu in tlie United States with an 
introduction and numerous notes, which, in turn, 
were tnin^lilcd in Germany. While in New 
York he received the honornhle charj^e of writing 
a plan of ednc^ttion and iik^truction for Giranl 
C(>lle;;o, which was published by the board of 
directors, and fornn a thin octavo voluine. In 
183i he Settled in Philadelphia, where he began a 
Supplement to lii.4 Encyclopaedia; but the times 
proved inauspicious, Jurin*; tbe bank derange- 
ment, and tlie publisberj deferred tbe work for a 
time. 

In Philadelpliia he published two works— 
Lettert to a Oentleman %n Oennany on a Trip to 
Niagnra, repuhlibhed in London as " Tlie Stranger 
in America," a clmn;;e made by Uie I^ondon pub- 
lisher, and Bfminificeneet 4^ an Intercourse with 
Nicbuhr the Ilutorian^ also republished in Lon- 
don. The latter has been trnnslated into German 
by Mr. Hugo, son of the Jurist of the name. 

In 1838-<J he published his Political Ethia at 
Boston in two large octavo volumes, with the usual 
tvpo^ranhical huurv of the press of Messrs. Dt- 
tle and iirown. Thia work ib divided into two 
parts. TJie first treats of Etliioa, general and po- 
litical ; tlie secondf which goes more into detail, 
of the morals of tli6 state and of tbe dtiien* Tbe 
grand rules of right are laid down according to 
the exalted oode of principle and honor, as the 
Tarions questions are posssed in review, in whic^ 
prirote uorolitj Is in oontoot with the Htw; 



eivil or soda! reflation. The work doss not 
deal in alt^ractiona, but discofles Mch topiei 
a» tlie lil^erty of the press, war and its maai- 
f(dd relationA, TtitSnir. eombinatioDs ibr diffiifcnt 
punM>>«S the HniitAtion of power, te. 

Thi^ was socoeeded afteraoiHisideniblointemd 
in 1863 by a f^mewbat similar work on Ckil 
Libert If and Stlf-GoternmenU published at Fhi- 
ladolpiiia. It is a calm, in^nions rational ana- 
\t>\< of the es^ntial principles and fonns of free- 
Ao\\\ in ancient and modem btates; exhibiting a 
much ahu>etl idea in its practical relation with 
the clieeks and oonnterchcdc^, and various ma- 
chinery of political and legnl iustitotiona. As in 
his other works the subject is eveiywhere illns- 
trated by examples and deductions from histoiy 
and biognipby, tbe autlior's wide reading and ex- 
f>erience utlbrding him, apparently, inexhaustible 
material for the purpose. 

ilii Legal Hcrmencuties or Prindpl€iofInter>- 
pretntion and Conetruetion in Law mndPoUtia^ 
IS one of Dr. Liel>er*s chief wntks. Tlie senaim- 
tion of interi>retation from eonstmction, ana the 
ascertainment of principles peciUiar to each, has 
been adopted by enunent American juriails,ss Dr. 
Grei'iileaf in bis work on Evidence. 

ilis £s$ay$ on Labor and Property is one of 
his most important ountribnUons to the sdenoeof 
political economy. 

In 1 SU, Deber visited Europe. Whtk in Ger- 
many, he published two small works in German; 
one on Extra Mural and Intra JIural Eieeationa^ 
in which measures were propos^id which the 
Pnissi.m government has ado|)ted avowedly on 
his su^estion; and Fragmente on Svhjedi ^ 
Penology^ a term which was first used by Liebor 
for the (!«ienco of punishment, and which has 
since been adopted both in Europe and America. 
in 1 848 he ainin vi>ited Europe, and while at 
Frankfort, pulilislied in German The Independenm 
of the Lau^ The Judiciary^ and a L^ter on Doo 
Iloueee of Legielaturo. 

Of tiie numerous remaining publications of lie- 
ber, we may mention his 7Vtinj/a/Mi» ^ Eamo- 
korn'i Latin Synonymee^ in use as a school-book; 
his interesting compilation — Great EfwUedeeertk^ 
id by Great Bistoriant or Eyo-Witneeaee; 1%* 
Character of the Gsntleman^ which takes a wide 
view of the qnaKty, carrying it into provincss of 
pnblic and social life where it has been too often 
forgotten. He thus seeks the gentleman in war, 
in politics, diplomacy, on the bench, at the bar, 
anu on the plantation. 

His E$$ayi on SuljocU of Penal Lttto and tib 
Penitentiary Syeteme^ published by tlie Philadd* 
phia Prison Discipline Society; on the Ahm^ 
the Pardoning Power^ re-published as a doeo- 
ment by the Lesislatnre of Kew York; itoisrls 
on Mre. FryU Vteuf iff Solitary Conjlnoment^ ^b- 
Ibhed in Endand; a Lettor on the Penitontmrv . 
Syetem^ published by tlie Legislatnre of Som 
Carolina, are so many appeals to procdool phibun- 
thropy. 

To theie arc to be added a pomidilet addiessad 
to Senator Preston, m|^ng International eopj- 
rifdit law; a Lettsnm Angliean and Gattien 
Liberty^ translated into German with many nstss 
and additions by Mittermaier, theOennan Griml* 
nalist and Publicist; a poner on the VoeaiSmoA 
iflauf^BHdgwum.tkaJUindJkt^^MMts.mm' 
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pared uith fA« Elsmenh of Phonetic Language^ 
published in the Siiuthsonian coUections ; a thin 
volume of English poetry, 7%e West and Oth$r 
Poems. If >vaDting in the ease and elegance of 
more polislied prodnctions, Dr. Lieber^s occasional 
verses, likeliis other compositions, ore marked by 
tlieir force and meaning. Of one of them, on Ode 
on a proposed ^hip-canal between the Atlantic and 
Pacihc, rrof. Longfellow remarked. " It is strong 
enough to make tlie canal itself if it could be 
brought to bear." 

In tills enumeration, we have not mentioned 
the review and minor articles of Lieber; nor do 
we pretend to have given all the pamphlets which 
have proceeded from his active pen. Dr. Lieber 
is at present engaged on an Encjclopecdioc work 
of facts, to be entitled "The People's Dictionary 
of Genera] Knowleilge." 

Tliese various writings are severally character- 
ized by the same qualities of ingenuity of thought, 
sound sense, and fertile illustmtion, drawn from 
books and intercourse with the world ; and de- 
pendent to no inconsiderable degree, it may be 
added, upon a vigorous constitution and happy 
temiierament. 

In the just observation of Brockhaus^ German 
Conversations-Lexicon "his works liave a cha- 
racter wholly peculiar to themselves, since they 
aro the result of German erudition and philoso- 
phical spirit, combined with English manliness 
and American liberty." 

Since 1835, Dr. Lieber has been employed as 
Professor of Ilistorv and Politiail Economy in 
South Carolina College at Columbia; to wliich 
has been added a professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy. In connexion with this duty, Dr. Lieber 
delivered an Inaugural on " History and Political 
Economy as necessary branches of superior edu- 
cation in Free States," abounding in ingenious 
and learned suggestion. As tlie most concise in- 
dication of the spirit which he infuses into tlie 
teaching of the liberal studies of his professorsliip, 
we may mention the furnishing and decorations 
of his lecture room. This is, m some respects, 
unique, tliough its peculiarity is one which might 
be followed to advantage in all seats of learning. 
In place of the usual bare walls and repulsive ac- 
cessories of education, it is supplied widi busts of 
the great men of ancient and modem times, set 

2[>on pedestals, and bracketed on the walls, which 
so bear Latin inscriptions ; while Uie mora im- 
mediate utilities are provided for in the large sus- 
pended maps and blackboards. A hand-writing 
on the wall exhibits the weighty and pithy apho- 



xox eonoLM sbd ttt je — rrriic FrsiQUV. 

Another on a panel saved by Dr. Lieber from 

the recent consumption by fire of the former Col- 

, lege Chapel in which Preston. Lcgarc, and other 

' distinguished men were graduated, records the 

iaTorite saying of Boorates in Greek characters— 

XAAEnA TA KAAA 

The Vnsta, to which each ckssM It enters Col- 
lege makes an addition of a now one by a sub- 
■oriptlon, now mimber Cloero, Shakespeare, 80- 
erate% Homer, Demostlienes, Milton, Lntheri and 
the American statesmen, Wodilnflton, llamllton, 
Gelhonn, Clayi MeDufflei and WeMer. One ef 



the blackboards is assigned to the illustration of 
the doctor's historical lectures. It is called the 
^ battle blackboard" and is ])ennanently marked 
in coluinns headed, — name of the war ; in what 
country or x>rovince tlie battle; when; who vic- 
torious, over whom; effects of tlie battle; peace. 

OscAB MoKTGOMERT LiEBER, a SOU of Dr. liebcr, 
has published several works in connexion with 
his profession of Mining Engineer. His Awayer^s 
Guule^ which appeared at Philadelphia in 1852, 
has met with distuiguished success.* 

ms o]RfTLniA]n.T cnABACirm ik POLmct ako ncsTmrnom 

— FSOM TKS ADDRESS OM TUB GUAKACTBII OF TUB ttKKTLBUAV. 

The greater the liberty is which we enjojr in any 
sphere of Ufe, the more binding, necessarily, be- 
comes the obligation of self-restraint, and conee- 
quently the more important all the rules of action 
which flow from our reverence for the pure charac- 
ter of the gentleman— -an importance which is en- 
hanced in the present period of our country, because 
one of its stritdng features, if I mistake not, is an 
intense and general attention to rights, without a 
parallel and e<^ually intense perception of corres- 
ponding obligations^ But right ana obligation are 
twins — they are each othet^s complements, and can- 
not be severed without niidermiiiing the ethical 
ground on which we stand-r-that ground on which 
alone civilization, justice, virtue, and real nrogn-ss 
can build enduring monuments. Right ana obltgn- 
tion are the warp and the woof of tlie tissue of 
man*s moral, and theref(»re likewise of man's civil 
life. Take out the one, and tiie otlier w in worth- 
less confusion. We must return to this momen- 
tous principle, the first of all moral government, 
and, as fairness and calmness are two prominent in- 
gredients in the character of the gentleman, it is 
plain tliat thu reform must be niatenally promoted 
DV a general diffusion of a sincere regara for that 
character. liberty, which is nothing else than the 
enjoyment of unfettered action, necef«arily leads to 
licentiousness without an increased binding power 
within; for liberty affords to man indeed a free 
choice of action, but it cannot absolve him from the 
duty of choosing what is right, fair, liberal, urbane, 
and handsome. 

Where there is freedom of action, no matter in 
what sphera or what class of men, there always 
have been, and must be, parties, whether they oe 
called party, school, sect, or " faction." Tlicse will 
necessarily often act against each other ; hut, as a 
matter of course, they are not allowed to diiFpenM 
with any of the principles of morality. The prin- 
ciple that everything is permitted in polities is so 
shameless and ruinous for all, that I need not dwell 
Qpon it here. But there are a great many acts 
which, though it may not be p<tesibie to prove them 
wrong accoraing to tlie strict laws of etnies, never> 
theless appear at once as unfair, not strictly honors 
able, or nngeutlemanlike, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the essential prosperity of a free eoontrv, 
that these acU should not be resorted to ; that in the 
minor or higher assemblies and in all partv struggles, 
even the intensest, we ought never to aoandon the 
standard of a gentleman. It is all important that 
parties keep In ** good humour," as Lon) Clarendon 
said of the whole country. One deviation fVom IUin • 
nets, candor, decorum, and *' fair play/ begets an- 
other and worse in the opponent, and from the 
kindliest difference in opinion to the fiercest straggle 
of fiMtions sword in hand, is but one unbroken gra- 
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wl.iU frw III If.:;* are »ur«r to forf*taU «>r arrevi thit 
^••^enenit y tli*a * c< luition and hrartj » i t 4 «iB of the 
char«<*t4tr ufihc Kr'itl<><ii«ii. We have in our country 
A nubU cx4tii|4c of cahniiCM, irtillifulneat, diguitjT. 
fmirnnm, a i«l urlianity— Hh« con«titueiiU of tbc cha- 
racter winch occitpie« our attetition, in the father n^ 
oar ci>uiitr%' ; for W a«liiii{rt«>n. the wi«e a*i«l stea^lfast 
pntritit. mn«nlw> tS^ liit{liitiui«lrJ gf-itleuiau. When 
t\tr •h««A* i-!io«l o'>i'*«'r« of hti aniiy iufoniiiM him t*tai 
th**\ «o il 1 lend hrti their »ur.|M)rt, if he was milli'ig 
to h'lT.^l hiii^rlf a thrvrie. ho know Itow to h\<*nd the | 
(]t« tJ!«H of ht4 t>.ith tu the c«>iiinuinu-tMhh, ami of Kia 
|».itrio!ic heart. « ilh lho«e ot a griitli loatily fueling 
to\%artl» the tlcltiii«'«l an«i irritate«L In Cic »eti4e ia 
m hioh m'c uke the term here, it U not the l«a«t oC 
hi« honor* that, through ail the tr\'iu|; {KTiiHla and 
»ceiie« of hi« rrniarkahle life, the hi^torifin and 
moralist ean write him down, not only as Wa^liing^ 
ton the (irent, not only an Wa-^hi'i^uo the l*ure, but 
a1^ at Wa^hii'ifton the G<*iitleiu.in. * * * I 
inu«t not omit nxiiiionii g, at lea^l. the importance 
of a ;;«'ttleiiiai.ly »i«irit in all iut«matio*iul traa>Ae- 
tiont IK ith vUter nAitoMt of oor rac>e — and crcn with 
tril>tr« « hioh follow ditfcreni ataiHlanU of eoodud 
and mor.tlity. Nothing fteoni* to me to ahov more 
irrrii-Tibly the real pro^reM which human fovictj 
ha4 mnile. than the generU purity of jud;;ea, and the 
iiiiprovoinent of llie whole administration of ju«tice, 
with the lead in;; nntio la, at lea<»t, on the one hand, 
and the vastly improved morals of modem intern*' 
tional intercoiir«c, hoMint; diplomatic fraud and Ul- 
teruational trickery, bullying, and pettifogsing, as 
no leia aiiwi»e than imtnoral History, and that of 
our own tinioft, c^pooially, tcaf'hcs na that nowhere 
is the va|w>riiig bra'/tradooio more out of place, and 
the true gentleman more in his proper sphere, than 
in conducting int^^mstional affaira Fairness on Um 
one hand, and collected self>re*{>eet on the other, 
will frei|ueiitlj make matters easy, where •wa<;ger- 
ing taunt, or rcckle^ conceit and in^alting ioUy, 
m-iv lead to the serious misunderstanding of entire 
nations, anil a sanguinary end. The finn and digni*' 
fied carriage of our Senate, and the absence of petty 
pa«4ion or rain-gloriou^^nesa in the British Pariia- 
mc'it, have brought th« Ore^n question to a fair 
and Miti>factorT end— «n affair which, but a slsort 
time ai;o, was believed by many to be involved In 
difficulties vhieh the sword alone was able to evt 
sliort. Even genuine personal urbanity in those to 
whom international aflfairt are intrusted, it verr 
frequently of the last importance for a hnppy ulti- 
mate good understanding between tlia DughtieH 
nations. 

We mar express a similar opinion with reference 
to war. Nothing mitif^ates so much its hardsltipt, 
and few things, dei>ending on indiriduala, aid more 
in preparing a welcome peace, than a gentlematdy 
•pirit m the commanders, officers, and, indeed, in all 
tlie combatants towards their enemies, whenever an 
op^>ortunity offers itselt I might give yon many 
atriking proofs, but I observe that mr elepsydm » 
nearly run out Let me merely add, as a fket 
worthy of notice, that politieal asanisination, especial- 
ly in times of war, was not looked upon in antiqui^ 
nft inadmissible; that Sir Thomas Mora mentions ths 
n^assination of the hostile enptain, as a wise measors 
reMMted to by his Utopians; that the ambassadors 
of the British Parliament, and later, tha Common- 
wealth-men in exile, were pieked off by assassination ; 
while Charles Fox, during tha war witli the F^udi, 
arrested tha man who offered to assassinata Kap^ 
leon, informed tha FMneh government of tha fifet» 
and sent the roan out of the eountnr ; and Admiral 
Loff481 Vinaaiit, tbastsraanamy of tha FMaah, di- 




rected Us seeretary to writa the IbDowing i 

a similar offer made by a French cmigmat: ' 

Vincent has not words to express the deii 

which he holds an assasstn." Foot a&d Via 

like Christians and gcuUemciL -^ 

I have mentioned two dieering characteriitifls sf 
oar period, showing an esKiitial progress ia ear 
race I ooght to add a third, namely, the mors 
gentieraaaly spirit which pervades Ukodcm peasl 
lawa I am wi-ll aware that the whole system of 
pui.itioa has greatly improved, beeaose men hare 
made penology a subject of scrioos reflectioa, and 
the utter fallacy of nsany of the principles, ia which 
our forefathers seriously believed, has at length 
been exposed. But it is at the same time imposnbls 
to study the history of penal law without elesriy 

Krcciving that punivhments were formerly d ict a trf 
' a vindictive ferocity— an nngcntlcnianlr ^lirit 
of oppression. All the aeeumulated atrorities hesped 
u|ion tlie criminal, and not unfrequently upon ais 
iuixtccnt kin, merely because he was what now 
wonld gently be called "in the oppositioa,* asUa 
us aluio.>t hear the enraged pani«her vulgaity utter, 
** Now I have you, and you sliall see how rD naa- 
age you." Archbishop lAud, e ssen tially not a 
gentleman, bat a vindictive persecutor of evoy ens 
who dared to differ from hia coarse views of dtats 
and Church, presided in the StarCfaambcr, aad sai- 
mated its members whea liord Keeper Covcatry 
pronounced tlie following seotenee on Dr. Alexsader 
Leighton, a Scottish divine, for elandering Pk^riacy: 
''that the defendant should be imprisoned ia ths 
Fleet durinc life— should be fined ten thousand 

rnds — and, alter being degraded from holy erdcn 
the high commissioners, should be set in the 
pillory in Westminster — there be whipped— after 
being whipped, again be set in the pillory— have 
one of his ears cut off— have his nose slit— bs 
branded in the face with a double & S.. for Sower 
of Sedition— afterwards be set in the piDHy ^ 
Cheapside, and there be whipped, and after beisg 
whipped, again be set in the pillory and hare his 
other car cut off" The whole eonneil sgreed. 
Tliere was no reeommendation to pardon or i * ' 
tion. The sentence was inflicted. Could a i 
man have proposed, or voted for so brutal an i 
mnlation of pain, inauHt mutilation and nia. so 
matter what the fundamental erron prevailing m 
penal law then weret Xor have I sdedcd tU^ 
from other sentenoes, lor its peeuliar cruelty. Every 
student In history knows that they were i isiasna rt 
the time, acainst all who offended nnthoritf, eves 
unknowingly. Compare the spirit which conld over* 
whelm a victim with such uutality, and sll the 
branding, pillory, and whipping stiU cxirtiB^ ia 
many eonntries^ with the spirit of aahnasM^ kiad> 
nesBi yet seriousness and dignity whidi ^tm^ 
sueh a punitory schema as the Pennsylvania smb- 
tie pentteiitiary system, which for tlia very iissna 
that it is gendeinanly. Is the most fanpreesifa aad 
penetrating, therefore tha most fort>iddiBg of sD. 

Let me barely allude to tha duties of the gentfa- 
man ia those eountries in whieh slavaiy still rxisti 
Pkto says» genuine humanly and real pialM^ •>• 
brought to the test, by tha behavlot of a man Is 
slaves, whom he may wrong with imponity. Hs 
speaks like a gentleman. Althoagh his golden nls 
applies to all whom wa may affand or giicva wtth 
impunity, and tha Cur aad noble «a of any powsr 
we may possesi, Is ona of tha tmait taste af agcsi^ 
roan, yet it Is natnral that Plato sboold have roads 
the treatflMttt of tha daya tha paeidiar test, bssawi 
tUrwf glyea tha greatest power. Cfeara says wa 
should nsa ilayai M otharwlsa tbai 
kb ota i^ 
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rm aatr caval— ntox mc ATUkxrio vo mm rAcma 
^i» M« to tha Am^ricttn PecpU ami their Congr«»»^ on read' 
ingtM^Mt—agei^tkt Untied 6iuUa PrctiaUniin Ihomi^ 

Rend America asander 
And unite the Bindiog Sea 
That emboldens Mnii and tempen— 
Make the ocean free. 

Break the bolt that ban the pnHoge, 
TImt our River richly poura 
Western wealth to u'cstcrn nations ; 
Let that sea be ours — 

Onrs by nil the hardy whalers^ 
By the pointing Oreffon, 
By the west-impelled and workinj;. 
Unthmlled Saxon son. 

Long indeed they have been -wooing. 
The Pacific and his bride ; 
Kow 'tis time for holy wedding- 
Join them by the tide. 

Have the snowy surfs not struggled 
Many centuries in Tain 
That their lips mi^ht scnl the union f 
Lock then Mam to Main. 

When the mighiy God of nature 
Made this favored continent, 
Ue allowed it yet unsevcred. 
That a race be sent. 

Able, mindful of his purpose^ 
. Prone to people, to subdue, 
And to bmd the land with iron. 
Or to force them through. 

What the prophct^nnTigator, 
5>ecking stniits to his Calais, 
But began, now consummate it— 
Ms^e the strait and possi 

Blessed the ejes that shall behold it. 
When the pointing boom shall veer, 
Leading through the parted Andes, 
While the nations cheer 1 

Hiere at Suez, Europe's mattock 
Cuts the briny road with skill. 
And must Darien bid dcfianea 
To the pilot still t 

Do we breatlie this breath of knowledge 
Purely to enjoy its zestt 
8hnll the iron arm of science 
Like a sluggard rest! 

Up then, at it I earnest people I 
Bravely wrought thy scorning blade. 
But there's fresher fame in store yet. 
Glory for the spade. 

What we want is naught in eaTy, 
And for all we pioneer ; 
Let the keels of every nation 
Through the isthmus steer. 

Must the globe be always ffirded 

Ere we get to Bramah's pneett 

Take the tissues of your Lowdb 

Westward to the EMi 

Te, that vanquish pnin and dtono^ 
Ye, enmeshing Time with wire^ 
Court ye patiently for ever 
Yon Antaretie Irel 

Shall the mariner for ever 
Double the impending capeii 
While his longsoine and retreetlnf 
Heedkte eonne be ihiqpetf 



Wlmt was daring for our fathers, 
To defy those billows fierce, 
Is but tame for their descendants; 
We are bid to pierce. 

Ye that fight with printing armies, 
Settle sons on forlorn track. 
As the Romans flung their eagles. 
But to win them bnck. 

Wlio, undoubtinff, worship boldnessi 
And, if baffled, bolder rise. 
Shall we log when grandeur beckons 
To this good enterprise } 

Let the vastness not appal us; 
Greatness is thy destiny. 
Let the doubters not recall lu ; 
Venture suits the free. 

Like a secr^ I see her throning;, 
WiNLAKD strong in freedom's health, 
Wardinff peace on both the waters, 
Widest Commonwealth. 

Crowned with wreaths that still grow greener, 
Guerdon for untiring pain. 
For the wise, the stout, and steadfast: 
Reud the land in twain. 

Cleave America asunder, 
Tliis is worthy work for thee. 
Hark ! Tlie seas roll up imploring 
** Make the ocean free." 

QEOBOE BANCROFT. 
Georgb Bakckoft, the eminent American his- 
torian, was bom at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
tlie year 1800. His father, Aaron Bancroft, was 
the distinguished Congregutionalist clergrman of 
that place.* He took particular care of his son's 
e<lucation, which was ]nirsue<] at the academy of 
Dr. Abbot, at Exeter, New HampHhire. A con- 
temporary letter, dat^d October 10, 1811, written 
by tlie eminent Dr. Nathan Parker, of Portsmouth, 
to Dr. Bancroft, records a visit to tlie t^hool, 
with Fpecial mention of the promising George. 

" I have this day,'' writes this friend of the fn- 
fnilr, ^ made a visit at Exeter, and spent an hour 
witli George. I found him in good health, and 
perfectly satisfied with his situation. He appears 
to enter into the studies which he is pursuing 
with an ardor and laudable ambition which gives 
promise of distinction, and which must be peeu- 
liarly grateful to a parent I converse<l with him 
on his studies, and found him very ready to make 
discriminating remarks— and as much as I ez* 
pected from him. I was surprised at the intelU* 
gence with which he conversed, and the maturity 
of mind which he discovered. •»•♦»• 
I found that be had become acquainted with tba 
distinctions which are conferred on tho^ who 
excel, and was desirous of obtaining them. I 
was much pleased with the zeal which he dis* 
covered on this subject He said there wer* 
pri/M distributed every year, or every term (I 
forgot which), to those who excelled in perticnlar 
studies. He expressed a ereat desire to obtain 
one, but said he was afVaid he should not sncceedi 
for he was the youngest bnt three in the aca* 
demvf and he did not think he should gain a prisa^ 
but tie would try. These, yon may say, are tri* 
fling thIngSi but they discover a disposition of 
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m»n<l. w'ltK wl.icb I i\u;\ roq man be pralifii-d. • 
1 iii.k.l« in'|.iiri*-« of Mr Ai»liot ei>nr«niing liiai. 
He ol«-<-r\<Hl tliiit he «M a very tiiu* latl; that 
he ApiH-arctl to li.iv« the ftUiininA «if a iU5- | 
tin.'iii-hvd iiian: thai he trwik hu mJc aiiUHi^ ' 
the tir*l m-h^Urt in tlie nf.nli'inr, anU thrit he • 
wi>!.v«I 1 wuuU tciMl him h.ilf a dtoca fiich 

'rhe wc»nl of pr«wni««« thiw ^mkcn to llio fii- 
thvr** c.ir han m»l Ux'n hiuken t<> tin? wari«L 

In 1M7, Ufore he hail c<>itiplvte«l bb M^ren- 
tetmth Yfnr, tlie yoiith rvC4«ivv<l hi'* di^preo of Ua- ' 
cMor \»f Art« at Cainliril^re. The next year j 
lie «vcnt to Eiip*po, nu'\ «tu<li«'0 at GoCtiiipenand ! 
Berlin, where Ik* u^aikd hii.iMrIf of the best op- 1 
|i<>rtui:iti^*< of li!er:iry cilttire nri'M>nto<l by tbo^ ■ 
CMiiiieiit iini\4rsitiiHL Jit fore lii^ return to Anie- ' 
r'lcx in ls2i, he had ina«le the tour of England, 
8wit/Arl:iit<l, Ger.imny, mid I Lily. IIU mind was 
ni»w riclily furui^h. d wjili the trea«nre'» of ancient 
lil*T«itiin% Willi the wi]NTa«hK'<l nuMli-m metnphr- 
hical oil: lire cif the Gmimn nfiifer^itiea. Tl»e 
thtiron;:lincH<« of his htu<lic4 Ls shown in the phi- 
lik-ttjiliienl >inninane5i of Iloinan history and p(^ 
iicy, and of the htemrnre of Gemmny, then 
rapi'lly ;raniin;r the a^vnilant, which he Dot 
ion;: after pul'iiOteil in America; while a thin 
vtijuine of |XK-iii.s, ])uhli^hed at Boston In 1823, 
\vittie^H.s to hii« |KH.'tical entlnniasm for the arta 
and nature, as he traver>ed the ruias of Italy and 
the Buhliine Kvncry of Switzerland. He aiao at 
this time, from hii ei^'h:oonth to his twenty- 
fourth year, wn»te a !<<.'rie« of fxietical tmn^la- 
tions uf Konie of tlie chief minor poems of S<hi!- 
Kt, Goethe, and other German nmhors« wiiich 
npln-ared in llic North Americ:m Review, and 
havo liccn lately revived hy tlie author, in hi^ 
ColK-ction of Miscellanies. He al-Jo wrote for the 
earlv volumes of Walshes American Quarterly 
Koview, a numl»er of articles, marked by tlieir 
arack-mic ftJid pliilo^phio spirit; nmong others a 
Ktrikini; papvTon the lX>ctrinedf Temperament*; 
•a kindred philo<w>phical EsNiy on Enmii; and 
pn|>er.<« on Poland and Kus-^ia, of liistorical saga- 
city and penetration. 

Immcdiatelr on his return to the United States, 
Mr. liiuicix>ft had been appointed Tutor of Greek 
at Ilarvnrd, whore ho contiiuied for a year; snb- 
setpicntly c:irrying out his plans of education, in 
connexion with his frietui Dr. J. G. Co<;:<well, as 
]irincit)al of the Rmmd liill scluiul, at Kortharap- 
ton, Massnchasetts. 

Mr. Bancroft early became a politician, attach- 
ing himself to the DenK>cratic party. One of the 
fVuits of his promotion of its interests was his 
appointment from President Von Daren, in 1838, 
to tho ooUectorship of tlie port of Boston. He 
rcUiined thi^ oiHoe till 1811. In 1844 be was tlie 
candidate of tlie Denu)cratie minority, In Miis- 
BAohu-^tts, for tho ofHce of G<iTemor. He was 
invited by President Polk, In 1845, to a scot in 
the Cabinet a^ Secretary of the Navy, the duties 
of which he discharged with his onstomary energy 
and efUciency in the cause of imfvroTeineiit. The 
nest year lie was appointc<l Minister Plenipoten- 

ato Great Britain, and held tliis distinguished 
ion tiU 1840. He then rotnmed to the 
i!d States *iid beoaiiie a resident of the dtj 
of Kew Yoric 
HerahebasestaUlshedlililioiiiaiaiid limht 
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is to bo met with in the fashionable, fitcraij, and 
poliiicol cirrles of tlie city. He has tilled tfas 
ot%<v of PresitWnt of the American Gcographicsil 
Stiriety ; is a di-^tinguished member of Uie Ame- 
rican 'Ethnological and Kew York Historiral 
Societies ; and luts on several ooca^iooa appeared 
as a pnl llic orator, in connexion with the^ and 
other liberal interests of tlie dty. Hla sammers 
are p&vsed at his eoonttj-eeal at Kewport, 






I 




The moH important woii: of Mr. Bancroft^ 
literary career, his llUtory ^ tke VniUd SUtm, 

frojH the DUooztry of ths Ameriean Cbatinnii; 
appeared in a first volume, in 1884. It stmek s 
new vein in American Histoiy, original in desi^D 
and conception. Tene and |iointed in style, m 
brief, ringing sentences, it took the snlject out 
of tlie hands of mere annalists and oomraenta- 

• toi]s, and raised it to the dignity and interest of 
philosophical narration. "Die original pre&eo 
6tani|)ed the character ci the work, in its kadins 
motives, the author's s^iae of its importance, and 
his reliance on the energetio industry which was 
to accomplish it. The picturesque aoeoont of the 
ooloiiial period gave the nublic the first impres- 
sion of tlie autlior's vivid narrative; while the 
tribute to Roger WiDiams was an indicatlan of 
the allegianoe to the principles of fiber^ which 
was to cimracterixe the won. The seoond and 
third followed, frequently appearing in IMV 
editions. 

The interval of Mr. Bancroft's absenee in En- 
rope was profitably employed in the p r u s e cii t ifia 

I of his historical studies, for which lus rank of 

! ambassador gave him new fhcilitiea of original 
research in t£e government arehivea of London 

: and Paria. Approaching the revolotiooaiy pe- 
riod he was at that stage of the narrativa where 

I this aid became of the utmost Iropoctanee. It 
was fredy rendered. The records of the 6Ut» 
Paper Office of Great Britain, inolodlng avaii 
arrmv of military and dvil oorrespoodenea, and 
legal and oommeroiai detail, were ifeely plaoed at 
hU disposal bv the Eaii of Aberdeen, VkeooBt 
Ptolroerstnn, Bail Grev, and the Doka of Kov- 
eastlcs who then held the offioe of OemiiU^ 
of State. The reoofda of the T ku a muy^ wttk 
Ha aeriea of Minntea and Letter Hooka, wme^ 
la Ilka maaiieri o|Mad hj Lord Joha "^ 
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teD: while in the BritiFh Mnscnm and in tho 
private coUcctioas ot* various noble fainilios, tho 
most int^ivstingmaiiuscriiits %verc freely rendered 
to the historian. Ainun*^ the latter were tlie im- 
pels of Chatham, the Eai-i uf Shclhurne, the Duke 
,of Graf tun, the Earl of Dartmouth, and several 
hundred notes Avliieh |ja.>sed between George tlie 
Tliird and Lt»rd Nortli, 

^. Giuzot, tlic French minister, extended sin^ 
kr courtesies in Pnris, wliere Mr. Bancroft w«« 
aided by 1\. Mi^net, M. Lauiartine, and De 
Tocqucvllle. TJ»o relation:? cf America with 
other £uroi>ean states of tlie Continent were aJH> 
examined. 

In orldition to these resources abroad, the pro- 
gress of liis work Becure<1 to Mr. Banerofl at home 
frequent .vnlnablo opiK}rtunities of die examina- 
tion of original authorities in private and pnblie 
ooQectious in all partH of tho country. Among 
these are tlie numerous manuscripts of the apostle 
of American lilierly, Samuel Adainn. 

Thus annedf and, with the daily increasing re- 
sonrccs of the ali'eady va^'t American historical 
library, fed by a thou-nnd rills of publication, of 
biography, family memoir^ town and stale histo- 
ries, and the numerous modes of antiquarian de- 
Yelopment^ Mr. Bancroft enters on each sucoessive 
▼olnm'e of his national work with an increnised 
momentum. Re>uniiiig tlie record in 1853 with 
the publication of the fourth volume, which traces 
the |jcriod from 1748, tlio autlior advanced rapidly 
to the fifth and sixth, the last of which, bringing 
the narrative to the innucdiate commencement or 
the Revolution preceding the actual outbreak in 
Massachusetts, appeared in 1854. Here, on the 
threshold of the new era, the author panses for a 
while ; we may be sure to gather new stivsngth 
for t)ie appn)acliing conflict. 

Hie sijcciality of Mr. Bancroft's history is ita 
prompt recognition and philo-ophical development 
of the elements of liberty existing in the country 
—from the settlement of the first coionista to tho 
matured era of independence. He traces tliis 
spirit in the natural conditions of the land, in men 
and in events. Histoid, in his view, is no acci- 
dent or chance concuiTence of incident*^ bnt an 
or^^io growth which the actors control, and to 
which tliey are subservient Tlie nation became 
free, he maintains, from the necessity of tho 
human constitution, and because it deliberately 
willed to be free. To this end. in his view, 
all thought^ all paa«ions, all delignta ministered. 
To detect this prevailing influence, tiiia hidden 
impulse to tlie march of events, in every variety 
of character, in every change of position, whether 
in the town meeting of New England or the 
parliament of England: whether in the yeoman or 
tho governor; in the onnrch or at the bar; intha 
habits of the sailor or of the pioneer; in tho 
rugged independence of New Englimd or the mi- 
easy sufferance of Louisiiana : this is oiv historian^ 
ever present idea. The ardor of the porsoit may 
tometimea bend relnctant facts to ito porpo^e, and 
the keener eye of retrospection may rend with 
more certain^ what lurked dimly in anticipation; 
hut the main dednotion is correeu The history 
of America ia tlio hi^tonr of lilxrty. The author 
MTcr rchixes hb grasp of tliis central law. Ileiiot 
.the manly yigor and etiio grandeur of bla atory. 

l¥ith this kiding idea Mr. Uancrolt 



the most minute attention to detail. Ilis page is 
crowded with facts brought forwai-d with the air 
of realities of the time. lie does not disdain 
to cite in his text the very words of the old acton 
as tliey were uttered in the ballad, the cannon, the 
sfKicch, or the news|)aper of the <lay. This gives 
▼eri>iiiiilitude to his story. It is a history of tlie 
people a^ well as of the btate. 







In 1855 Mr. Bancroft nnblishcd a volume of 

{ lAicrary and IlUtorical IfiseeUaniea^ containing 

i a lortion of h\» early Essaj^s from the Reviews : 

I hisfioetical trantilalions from the German ; several 

; historical orticlcs to which we have alluded, and 

I a few occasional discourses, including an address 

in memory of Channing, in 1842; an oration 

: oonimemorative of Andrew Jackson, spoken at 

Washington in 1815, and the ekiqnent discourse 

at the celebration of the fifltivth unniverpary of 

the New York Historical Society, on "Tlie Ne- 

. cessity, the Reality, and the Pixnnise of the Pro- 

• er&s of the Human Raw*' — topics which were 
! handled by the light both of modern science and 
i phihisophy. 

I To tliis enmncration of Mr. Bancrofl^s writings 
I we may add an Abridjiuient of his History of the 

• Colonization of the United States; and among 
i other Kpcechcs and addrcFses, a Wcture on ^ The 
'; Culture, the Siip|K>rt, and the Ol^ect of Art in a 
; Repnb]ic,''«n tlio course of the New York Histo- 
rical Society in 1852 ; and another before the 
Mechanics* institute of New York in 1858, cm 
'^The OfHce, Appropriate Culture, and Doty of 
the Mecbania" 

COHFAMMV or JOni lOOKB AH» WIUIAH FBOL* 

Every liopc of reform from pdvliameiit vanliihedi 
Bigotry and t^'rniiiiy prevailed more than ever, and 
Petia, dc«nainrg of relivf in Europe, bent tlie whole 
•nergy or his mind to aecoinplish tlie cstablldinetil 
of a free goveniment hi the Kew World. For that 
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•• t>Mv«»nly ♦til," h* waft prqxire*! by tli* i^rer* 
Jix ipUticof lif.\ ttti«l U>« loT«, without ilis^imulntion, 
wUicli formed tha batis of hit cliatiirt^r. lite M>iiti> 
mciit <»f c!H'crf«il hn naoily wa* irrrprev-ibly »*n»ng 
in hi« Ui 4>m; as with John Elutt lujd Kf>i;er WiU 
liniti'*. hoiie\»lo!icf g.iitho<i prcviitrully from his t\tr- 
ov (-• tl->wiif^ ht>art . a u\ wlioit. in iii« Intc oltl ai^o, hit 
i;<to!i«* 't * »^ ini|Kiiri*«l, n lU hi* ren-^on pru»traiM by 
u|»'|»U»\y. h»«» M*ioliH»-» of th-iM>5ition ro»c iiorcncly 
over th«' cK)!!-^ of ih^oa^e. l'o^»«Vtiig an cx:ra.>nli- 
nary jjm! no** <>f iniMil, vnst c«»n.*ej»lio.i4, reiuarknhld 
fur tUfir iiiii\or«.ihly r.ii'l |>rtvi»i«>.i, aiid ••»ur|»x-"'ii>g 
111 iipeciilatixc c uht>%iitoiitt ."^ citoversaiii miih meti, i 
and l>o'ikv Ati«l {;<>«'criiiiic .tt, with various laJig.in^«.a, I 
an 1 the for.n* of |M»hticj| combiiiatioat, at tiiey j 
exu'od in K.. gland a'ld Franee. in Holland, and the j 
pri'i *ip.tlitie4 a id fr«^ citie* of Germany, he yet i 
roo.r|it the totiire of wi^lom in hit own ro iL I 
ll:iiiaichy nnt ire and by tufrori-.g: fatniliitr with ' 
thf r»>y:il fanily; iiitini.ite with s^tiM.Icrln.id and 
Sydnry ; a {U.iiritol with Ru^^ll, 1Iuliu\, Shaftci- 
b'lrv. and U'K-ki.it{hnm; ai a iO-.Miib.'r of the Uoyal 
S«Kroly. the p«>or of Ncwto;i and the gront i^:)lola^t 
of iii« ui!i.*. — he v.ihic I the prompt! .i;* of a free mind 
more tliau tlic awur-U of the learned, niid reverenced 
thv* *iii;rlo-Mii id«'d »i.ic*Tity of the Noitin«;h:im thep- 
herd more thu<i the airiiority of collegit and the 
wi-d<in <»f p'liltt-iop'i**!'*. And now, bv'iag in the 
meridian <»f lili\ but a year older than wot Locke, 
wiien. tvvrlve yoart b'More, he had framed a consli- 
tution for Cirolina, tlie Q taker 1c;:i-lator was co:ne 
to the New World to lay the found.itiont of ttatoti 
WomM lie imitate the vaunted Malom of the groat 
philoioplicrf L'H'ke, like William Penn, wat tole- 
rant ; 1> itli loved fic." lorn ; both fliori<hed truth in 
riticority. Uut IyK.*ke kindled the torch of liberty at 
the fire'i of tra liti'in; I'cnn at the living liglit m the 
tout. ]>M>ke toii^!it truth Uirough the tciuiet and 
the outward world; Peun lookcsl inward to Uie 
divine rcvelatio.is in every mi ml Locke coiii|>arcd 
the Hiul to a sheet of white i>ai»er. Just nt Hobbcs hnd 
CO- n pared it to a ulate, on which time and chance ■ 
mit;ht Msrawl their ex]>cricnee; to Pcnn, the toul wat 
an org in \vhi«*hof it.«elf insiinetively breathes divi:io 
harmonics like tho.^e rouMcal instnimeiita which are 
to curiouoly and perfectly framed, that, when once 
tet in motion, tlicv of tlicmselvet give forth all tlie 
melodies de-tigned by the artist that made tbein. 
To Locke, ** Conscience it DoUiing else Umii onr own 
opi.iion of our own actions ;" to Pean, it it the image 
of Go 1, and hit oracle iu the souL Lr»cke, who wnt 
never a fatiicr, esteemed **the duty of parents to 
pretervc their diildren not to be understood withont 
reward and punishment;** Peun loved his children, 
with not a tlio'.ight for tiie contequencesi Lo^ke, 
who was never married, declares murriage an affair 
of the senses; Penu reverenced woman at tlie obiect 
of fervent, inward affection, made, not for latt» but 
for love. In studying the understanding, Locke be- 
gins with the tourfcsof knowledge; Penn with an 
inventory of our int «l!octiul trcasarct. Locke de- 
duces government fro.ii Noah and Adam, rests it 
upon contract, and annonnees its end to be the 
•ecurity of pro])erty ; Penn, far from going back to 
Adam, or even to Noah, declarct tliat '* there must 
be a people before a govomment," and, deducing the 
right to iustituto goremmont from man's moral 
nature, Moks its ftindamental niles in the immutable 
dicUtet ** of universal reason," its end in (k«edom 
and happluese. The syitem of Locke lends itself to 
contendmg faotione or the most opposite interaste 
and purposes; the doctrine of Fox a:id Penn, being 
but tlie eominoB ereed of humanity, forbitk divi^on, 
and insures the highest OMNral unity. 'Td Locke, 
happiness iepleasore; thlnge are good «fd etll only 



in reference to pleasure aa^l pain; and to "iMpdrs 
eAer the liigfacst good b as ab4iird nt to ditputs 
wliether the octt relish be ia ap|de.s plums* or niltf 
Penn e»teemed luippinoos to lie in tlie anbjeetkm cf 
the baser instincts to the instinct of l>eitT in the 
brea>t, good and evil to be etemally and ailwp si 
unlike at truth and faK^^Iiood, nad the inoni^ alUr 
the highest givid to involve the pufpose or exoteaea 
Locke ioiy 4 plai : dy, that, but for rewanb and paindir 
mcntt bey o. id the grave, ** it ie crrfaia/jr rf^A/ tocet 
and drink, and enjoy what we delight ia;* Peaa, 
like Plato and Feneum, maintained the doctrine ss 
terrible to d««iK»U, that God is to be loved fbr hit 
own sake, and virtue to be practised tor its intrinns 
lovelinesa Locke derives the idea of infini^ fron 
tlie sen:»cs, describes it as purely negative, and 
attributes it to nothing but spac^ duration, sad 
number ; Penn derived the idea from the soul, and 
av:ribed it to truth, and virtue, and God. Locks 
declares immortality a matter with which reason hss 
nothing to do, and that revealed truth must be BOS' 
toiiied by outward eigne and visible acts of power; 
Pcnn saw truth by its own light, and aummoaedtbe 
soul to bear witness to its own glory. ^ Locke be- 
lieved ** not so many men in wrong opinions as is 
commonly supposed, because the greatett pait have 
no opinions at all, and do not know wliat they coa- 
tond for ;" Penn likewise vindicated the many, bat it 
was because tmtli is tlie common inhcritanee of the 
ra'^e. Locke, in his love of tolerance, inveigW 
against the methods of persecution as ** Popish piae- 
ticcs;" Penn censurea no eeet, but condemieA 
bigotry of all sorta as inhuman. Locke, as aa Ameri- 
ca n lawgiver, dreaded • too noraen-us democracy, 
and reserved all power to wealth and the fcadal pro- 
prietaries ; Penn believed tliat God ia in every coo- 
science, his liglit in every eonl; and therer««^ 
stretching out his arms, he oniltr— «och are his ova 
words — ** a free colony for all mankind.** This is the 
prai!^} of William Pcnn, that, in an age which bad 
seen a )x>i>nlar revolution sliipwreck popular Ubcrtj 
among selfish fisctions; which had seen ilngh Petcn 
end Uenry Vane perish by the hangmaa's cord and 
the axe; in an age when Sydney uonrislied the 
pride of patriotism rather tKan the sentiment of 
|)hilanthropy, when Russell stood for tlicUberties ef 
ius order, and not for new enfranchisements, wbea 
Harrington, and Shaftesbury, and Locke, thought 
government should rest on propertT,'--Pcnn did not 
di-8|>air of humanity, and, tliough ail hIatDry and ex- 
pcnciice denied tlie sovereignty of the people, dared 
to cherisli tlic noble idea of manls capocil^ for ee35> 
ffoveriinient Consoious that there was no room to 
lU exercise In England, tlie pure onthnuast. like 
Calviu and Descartes, a voluntary exile, was come to 
tlie banks of the Delaware to inetitnte "m Uour 
Ezrmxnt.'' 

Miinnoort naraai; VM, 
Early In the morning of the ninth of July, Brad- 
dock set his troopo in motion. A little below tht 
Youffhiogeny they tbnled tlie Ifonongnhda. nad 
mardied on the touthem bank of that tranquil 
stream, displaying outwardly to the forteu tite ner- 
fcction of military discipline, brilliaut iu their oasp 
sling uniform, tlicir burnished anna gleaming in the 
bright enmmer's eun, but eiek at lieart,aud eufeebled 
by toil and unwholesome diet At noou ther forded 
tlio MonongnheU again, and stood between the riven 
that fonn the Oliio, only eeven ndlee distant ft«i 
their Junetioa. Adetaehmenterthreehnndrednad 
fifty men, led by UcutennntrColonel TlionMi Gng^ 
and cl«M*ely attended by n working pntiy of tw ohn^ 
dred an,l nity, under St Clair, advanced uantiiMnyi 
with guldee ai.d flankliif puiica^ along a p«th Ml 
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tw€lT« fe^t vn^t, tovftrds the uneven wbo<ly coun- 
try that was between tliem and Fort Dnqucsne. The 
general was following with the columns of artillery, 
Do^age, and the main body of the army, when a 
very heavy and miick fire wns heard in the fronL 

Aware of Braudock's i>rogi-05d by the fidelity of 
their scouts, the French tiad re^dved on an ambus- 
cade. Twice in council the Indians deelincd the 
enterprise. " I shall go," said De Beaujeu, *' and 
will you sufTcr your father to go alone f I am sure 
we shall conquer ;" and, sharing his confidence, they 
pledged themselves to be his companionsw At an 
early hour, Coiitrecoeur, the conmmndant ut Foi-t Du- 
quesne, detached De Beaujcu, Duniais at:d De Lig- 
neiy, with less than two hundred and thirty French 
and Conndions, and six hundred and thirty-seven 
i^uvuges, under orders to rejtair to a favorable s]x)t 
selected the preceding evening. Before reaching it 
they found tlicnisclves in the pre^^ence of the Eng- 
lish, who were advancing in the bc&t possible order; 
and De Benujcu instantly* began an attack with the 
utniost vivacity. Gnge should, on the moment, and 
without waiting for orders, have sent support to his 
flanking parties^ His indecision lost the day. The 
onset was met courageously, but the flanking guards 
were driven in, and the advanced party, leaving 
their two sijE-]M>uiiders in the hands of the enemy, 
were thrown back upon the vanguard which tlie 
general had sent ns a reinforcement, and which wit 
attempting to form in face of a rising ground on the 
right Tlius the men of both regiments were henp- 
ed together in promiscuous confusion, among the 
dense forest trees and thickset underwood. Hie ge- 
neral himself hurried forward^ to share the danger 
and animate tlie troops ; and his artillery, thongli it 
could do little harm, as it played against an enemy 
whom the forest concealed, yet terrified the snvoccs 
and made them waver. At this time De Beaujea 
fell, when the brave and humane Dumns, taking the 
command, gave new life to his party : sending the 
savages to attack the English in fiaiiK, while he with 
the French and Canadians, continued the combat in 
front Already the British regulars were raisinff 
shouts of victory, when the battle was renewed, and 
the Indians, posting themselves most advantageously 
behind large trees ** in the front of the troni>s and 
on the hills which overhung the right fiank,*^ invisi- 
ble, yet making the woods re-echo their war-whoop, 
fired irregularly, but with deadly aim, at " the fair 
mark** offered oy the " compact body of men be- 
neath them." Kone of the English that were engag- 
ed would say they saw a hundred of the enemy, and 
** many of the officers, who were in the heat of the 
action the whole time, would not assert that they 
saw one." 

Tlie combat was obstinate, and continued for two 
hours with scarcely any change in the disposition of 
either side. Ilnd the regulars shown courage, the 
issue would not have been doubtful : but terrified by 
the veils of the Indians, and dispirited by a manner 
of &hting such as thev had never imagined, they 
would not long obey the voice of their offieers, but 
fired in platoons almost as last at they could load, 
aiming among the trees, or firing into the air. In 
the midst of the strani^e scene, nothing was so sob- 
lime as the persevering gallantry of tho officem 
They used the utmost art to eneoura^^ the men to 
move Qpon the enemy ; they told them off into small 
nartiea of which they took the lend ; they bravely 
formed the front: they advanced sometimes at the 
head of small booica, sometimes separately, to reco- 
ver the cannon, or to get possession of the hill ; but 
were sacrificed by the soldiers* who declined to fol- 
low thcin, and even fired upon them from the rcar« 
OC ^ighty-dx oAc«n» twcnty-cis wcrv kilM,— 



among them. Sir Peter ITalket,— and thirty f>eren 
were wounded, including Gage, and other field ofil 
cers. Of the men, one half were killed or wounded, 
Braddock braved every dai.ger. His secretary was 
shot dead ; both his English aids were disabled ear- 
ly in the engagement, leaving the American alone to 
diti-tribute his orders^ "I exjiected eveiy moment," 
said one whose eye was on W ashington, ** to see him 
fall. Nothing but the suf|erintcnding care of Pro- 
vidence couM have saved liink" ** An Indian chief— 
1 suppose n Shawnee — singled him out with his rifle, 
and bade others of his warriors do the came. Two 
horses were killed under him; four bal1» penetrated 
his coat" "Some potent Maniton guards his life," 
exclaimed the savage. " Death," wrote Washington, 
" was levelling my coinponions on every side of me ; 
but, by the all-powerful dispensations of Providence, 
I have been protected." " To the public," said Da- 
vies, a learned divine, in the following month, " 1 
point out that heroic youth, Colonel WaMiington, 
whom I cannot but hope Providence has preserved 
in so signal a manner for some important service to 
his country." ** Who is Mr. WoMiingtonr asked 
Lord Halifax a few months lator. **I know notliing 
of him," he addcil, ** but thot they sny he behaved 
in Braddock*s action as bravely as if he really loved 
the whittling of bullcta." Tlie Virginia troops show- 
ed great valor, and were nearly all massacred. Of 
three companies, scarcely thirty men were left alive. 
Captain Peyronncv and all his officers, down to a 
corporal, were kifletl; of PoUon's, whose bravery 
was honored by the Legi!:lnture of the Old Dominion, 
onl^ one was left ^ But *' those they call regulars, 
having wosted their ammunition, broke and ran, as 
sliecp befora hounds, leaving the artillery, provisions, 
baggage, and even the private po]>crs of tlie general 
a prey to the enemy. Hie attemiit to rally tliciu 
was as vniit ns to attempt to stop tiic wild bea» of 
tho mountain." "Thus were the Englic^h most scan- 
dalously beaten.** Of privates, seven hundred and 
fourteen wera killctl or wonnded ; while of thcFrench 
ond Indians, only three officers and Uiirty men fell, 
and but as mony more wounded. 

Braddock had five horses disabled under him; at 
la.«t a bullet entered his right fide, and he fell mor- 
tally wounded. He was with difficulty brought Stt 
the field, and borne in the train of the nigiiives. AU 
the first day he wns silent ; but at night he roused 
himself to say, *' W ho would have thought it t" The 
meeting at Dunbar's camp made a day of confusion. 
On the twelfth of July, Dunbar destroyed the re- 
maining artillery, and burned tlie public stores and 
the heavy baggage, to the value of a hundred thoq- 
sand pounds, — pleading in excuse that he had the 
orders of the dying general, and being himself resolv- 
ed, in midsummer, to evacuate Fort Cumberland, and 
hnrry to Philadelphia for winter quartern Accord- 
ingly, the next day tliey all retreated. At night 
Briiddock roused from his lethargy to say, ** We thail 
better know how to deal with tiiem another time,'* 
and died. His grave may still be seen, near the na- 
tional road, about a mile west of Fort ICeecssaty. 

amuL urm or siroLAiiai* 
But if aristocracy was not ezclnded from towna^ 
itiU more did it pervade the rural life off Englnnd 
The clinMtc not only enjoyed tlic softer atmonphcre 
that belongs to the western aide of mascci of^land, 
but was further modified by the proximity of evciy 
part of it to the set. It knew neither long contlim- 
ing heat nor cold ; and was more fHendly to dally 
employment throngfaout the whole ycMV withui 



c Pma the Chspler, Saflsad as It was hi 1T«^ la the rWh 
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iloort or witliofit« tliM mj In Europe. 1^^ Mlaad 
WM **A liale i»oria* of lU own; villi a ■'liat»i»jr 
bi'iH'd of meu* foriU inhaUiUnU, in wli«»ra Um kardi- 
lio h1 of tbo Xonnan wm intermixed with tlio geuUer 
.|ualiiies of the Celt siiJ the ^Axon. juU m d:iiU aro 
r ihhca into tteol to tetii|<er and bar* lei i the Datiuucot 
hloile. They loveJ count r}' life, of mhich the uiilJ- 
De«« of the cliine iiivrt-A.^^ tlio attractioiu; since 
•vrry grn^ A.id flouer and trvo that had iU hoiiio 
Ifotwmi the roaiole north and the i.ti'pjliboriiood of 
the tf»»|»ic« m-t»tild live abroad, and mch only *»- 
c<*|»tcd a« itc.'«U* 1 a hot »uii to unfold their bloom, or 
co.uM'iitratc i»u'lr aroma, or ri|»oii their fmit, would 
thri\ein pctfc<*tion: to titat no rc«:iuti could thov 
»Ui-ii a Tahei vood. l1io mui>turo of the sky 
favon'd a soil not naturally very rich : and so fnK*ti- 
fiM the earth, that it w;ui clad in pori>etual verdure. 
Nature had iU aUractions even in winter. The 
ancient trees m-ere strii>i»ed inde^^ of their foliage ; 
but ^howe-l more clearii tlieir fine i>po|iortions, and 
the umlisturbetl nc-U of the noi^y rooks among their 
boi:uh«; Uie air was so mild, that the flock* and 
her Is »till grazed on the fre^Jily fprintfing hcrbojje; 
and the deer found sli -lUr enou^xh by crouching 
mno'iff^t tlie feni; the sintwlhly ^haven gnb^^y walk 
was i^ofi and vieMing under the foot; ni»r was there 
a month in tfie year in which the plough was idle. 
Til'* large landiM nn»|»rietors dwelt otieo in houses 
wlii«h had dc-Kcndol to them fnun the times when 
l4jj:la.d wa* gfinnicd all over with the ino*t delicate 
and nio-t «olid structures of Gothie art. Tl»e veij 
lanes w^re niemoriaU of early days, and ran as tliev 
had been laid out before the eon4ue:it; and iu milts 
for grinding corn, water-wheels revolved at their 
work iu^t where they had been doing so for ei least 
eight hundred years. IIoHpitulity also bad its tra«li> 
tions; and for untold centurica Christmas liad been 
the moAt joyous of tlie seasonn 

Tlie iiy»tein was so completely the ruling clement 
in English history and English life. cs|)eeiaily in the 
country, thut it seemed Uie mo<t natunil organization 
of society, and was even eudeared io the de|»endent 
people. 'Hence the manners of Ute aristocracy, with- ' 
oat haughtiness or arrogance, implied rather tlian 
exprcMeJ the con:«eiousne!«« of undi^pntetl rank; and 
female beauty addcl to Its loveliness the blended 
graces of Jig.iitv and humility — most winning, where 
acquaintance with sorrow had softened the feeling of 
sai>eriority, and inereasod the leDtiment of eomuae- 
aion. 

Yet Uie [yrivileged class defended Its mral pleasurea 
and its agricultural intere«t« with impassioned vigi- 
lance. The game laws pareelling^ out anx>iig tJie 
large nroprieton the exclusive ri^ht of hunting, 
which naa been wrested from the king as too griev- 
ous a prerogative, were maintained with relentlesa 
severity ; and to steal or even to hamstring a ahocp 
was as much ponislied by death as murder or treason. 
During the reign of George the Second, lizty-three 
new capital oifenccs hail Men added to the ertminal 
laws, ami five new ones, on the average, eontinned 
to be discovered annually ; ao Utat the eriminal eode 
of Engla^id, formed under the influenee of the rural 
gentry, seemed written in blooti, and owed ita miti- 
gatio.'i o:ily to executive cleroeney. 

But this crucltv, while St eneonmged and hardened 
offenders, did not revolt tlie Instinct of submission in 
tlie ruml population. Hie tenantrr, lor the most 
part without permanent leasee, houllng lands at a 
moderate rent, transmitting the oeeupaSuon of tbea 
from iatlier to sou through many generation^ 

With sataa de4vss that aAeA tat Httle 



support, to gather round Urn vfthaffecCiounte define 
euce rather tliaa base cowering ; and, by tlicir Isitli- 
ful attachment, to win bis sympathy andcare; h^<|iy 
wheu he was such an one as merited their love, 
lliey caught rcfiticmeut of their superiors^ so thit 
tlieir cottuges were carefully iieat, with rues aad 
h«»ueTsiickK*^ clumbering to their roo& They cidl>> 
vateJ the soil in sight <^ the towers of the church, 
near which reposed the ashes of their aacertor» ibr 
ahiioa^t a thousand veara The whoU i^lazid waB. i 
mil PI ted out into territorial parishes, as well oi into 
couuties, and the aflaire of local interest, the asMs»> 
meot of rates, the care of the poor and of the loadf^ 
were settled by elected vestries or inagistmtei^ with 
little interference from the ce:itral roveniswot 
The resident nuigtstrates were unpoid, beir^ taksa 
fnmi among the landed gentry ; and the local aSsiit 
of the county, and all criminal affairs of no uaeoimnoa 
importance, were settled by them in a body at their 
qnarteriy ses-(iona, where a kind-liearted* landlord 
often prcside<l, to appal tlie convicted offeader by the 
solc*nn eanie»tness of his rebuke^ and then to show 
hhn merer by a lenient sentence. 

Thus the local institutions of Englaad shared the 
common diaracter ; tliey were at onee the criknee 
of aristocracy and the badges of liberty. 

nm nosTMi uisssree, ItllL 
On Friday the seeond day of March a sotfier ef 
the Twenty-ninth asked to be employed at Gny*s 
Ro|)ewalk, and was repulsed In the coarsert woiia 
He then defied the ropemakers to a boxicg maleli ; 
and one of them accepting Ids chaUeogc^ hevss 
beaten oft Returning wiUi several of his < 
iiious, they too were driven away. A brger i 
came down to renew the fight with cluw and cot- 
Insses, and in their turn encountered defesL By 
Uiis time Qrav and others interposed, aad Ibr that 
day preveutea further disturbaneeL 

There was an end to the afiisir at the Sopewalk, 
but not at tlie barracks, where the soldiers infiaiacd 
each othei's |Nks«ions, as if the honor of the rcgioMnt 
were tamisheL On Saturday they prepared blud- 

S>ons, and being resolved to brave the citiaens ea 
onday uiglit, thev forewarned their partieulsr se> 
<|uaintanee not to be abroad. Without duly reitrain- 
iug his men, Carr, the LieuteuautOdond ef the 
Twenty-ninth, made complaint to the L* 
Governor of the insult they had reeeivedL 
Tlie council, deliberating on MotidaT,.! 
opinion, that the town would never oe safe froB 
quarrels between the people and the solficrs aikag 
as soldiers should be quartered among these. la the 
present case the owner of the Ropewalk gave satis- 
fSsetion by dismissing the worlonen eompttued oC 

Tlie officers should, on their part» have kept their 
men within the barraeks after night^iIL ImtMd 
of it (hey left them to roam the streets. HntduMoa 
sliould hare insisted on measures of preeautioa, bat 
he, too, much wished the fiivor of stu who had ii- 
fluenee at Westoiinster. 

Eveninj^ eame on. The young' mooa was shii 
brightly in a eloodless winter sl^, and its light 
increased by a new fallen snow. Parties «f soldisn 



elnng to the lord of tlie manor as ivy to massive old 
walk They loved io live ift hie Uglit, to leaa on bis 



A baud, wUch niihed out tnm Munof^ B•^ 
racks in Brattle street, armed with ddb^ inflsiiw, 
and bayonets, provoked r e e ist anee^ and aa tSnf 
ensued. Ensljpi Ifanl, at the jata^ Ike h a n as C 
yard, cried to the soMieia, <• tSim ovt and I wffl 
■Und by you; kill them; stick them; kaaek th«i 
down ; run your bay«incte tlinNi|h tlMu f tmdmt 
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soldier after another levelled a firoloek, and threat- 
ened to *Miiake a Inne** through the ero\vd# Just 
before nine, as an oinccr erosc^ed King street, now 
tftaic street, a baibcr's lad cried after him, " There 
goes a mean fellow who hath not pnid m}^ master 
for dressii:g his hair ;" on which tnc scntiiiel sto* 
tioucd at the westerly esid of the Custoin-Iiouse, on 
tlxc corner of King street ond Exchange lane, left 
his vosty and with his mu)^ket gave tlie boy a stroke 
on tnc head, which made him stagger, and cry for 
pain. 

The street soon became clear, and nobody trou- 



or ]>rovoked them, till they began loading, when a 
party of about twelve iu number, with sticks in 
their hands, moved from the middle of the street, 
where they had been standing, cave three chocrs» 
and ]ia»^ed along the front of the soldiers, whoeo 
muskets some of them struck as tUcy went b}*. 
" You are cowardly i-oscals,** suid they, " for bring- 
ing arms ogainst naked uieu ;** ** l:iy iiside your gut:s^ 
nnd we are rendy for you." ** Are the soldiers 
loaded!" inquired Palmes of IVcston. "Yes," he 
answered, ''witli powder and IwiU." "Are they 
going to ^rcu])on the inhabitants f* asked The<>d«»re 



bled tl»c sentry, when a party of soldiers issued vio- i i>li<-w. "They cannot, without my ordeis." replied 
le:itly from the main guard, tlicir onns glittering in ! Preston ; while the " town-bt»rn" called out, ** Come 



the moonlight, and pa;$sed on hallooing, " Where 
arethe^'? where ore tl»eyf let tliem come." Pre- 
sently twelve or fiflec:i m«>rc, uttering the same 
cries, rushed from the south into King street, and so 
by way of Cornhill, towards Murray's Barracks. 
" Pray, soldiers, spare my life," cried a boy of • 
twelve, whom tliey met ; " Xo, no ; Vi\ kill you oil,** j 
answered one of them, and knocked liiui down with ' 
bb cutlas& Tlaey abused and insulted several per- I 
sons at their doors, and others in the street, " run- 
nir.g about like madmen iu a fury," crying " Fire," 
which seemed their watchword, and " Where are 
they f knock them down." Their outrageous beha- 
vior occasioned the ringing of the bell at the head 
of King streets 

Tlie citizens^ whom the alarm set in motion, came 
out with canes and clubs; and partly by the inter- 
ference of well disposed ofBccrs, partly by the 
couroge of Crispus Attuekv, a mulatto, and some 
others, the fray at the bamicks was soon over. Of 
the citizehs, tlie prudent shouted " Home, Uome ;" 
others, it was said, cailcd out, " Huzza for the main 
guard ; there is the nest;" but the main guard was 
not mole:?ted the whole eyeuiug. , 

A boily of soldiers came up Royal Exchange : 
lane, cryu:^ " Where are tlie cowards f " nnd brand- 
isliing their arms, passed through King street. 
From ten to twenty boys came after them, asking, 
•• Where ore thev, where are they f" " There is 
the soldier who knocked me down," said tlie bar- 
ber's boy, and they began flushing one another 
towards the sentinel He primed and loaded his 
musket. " Tlie lobster is going to fire," cried a boy. 
Waving hb piece about, the sentinel pulled the trig- 

fet. - If you fire you must die for it," said Henry 
[nox, who was passing by. " I don*t eare," replied 
the sentry* ; " damn thcni, if they touch me Y\\ fii-e." 
** Fire and be damned," sliouted the bo^'s* for they 
were persuaded he could not do it without leave 
from a civil officer ; ond a yonng fellow 6|K)ke out, 
•• W'e will knock him down for snamung ;" while they 
whistled tiirough tlieir fingers and huzzaed. " Stand 
off," said the XMttry, and shouted aloud, " Turn out, 
main guard" " lliey are killing tlie sentinel," re- 
ported a servant from the Custom-house, running to 
the main guard " Turn out ; why don't you turn 
out!" cried Preston, who was Captain of*the day, 
to the guard. " He appeared in a great flutter of spi- 
rits," and ** spoke to them roughly." A narty of 
six, two of whom, Kilroi and Montgomery, fmd been 
worsted at the Ropewalk, formed with a eorporal in 
front, and Preston following. With bayonets fixed, 
tliey haughtily '** rushed Uirough the people," upon 
the trot, eursing them, and pushing tliem as tliey 
went along. Tliey found about ten persons round tlie 
■entry, while about fifty or sixty earoe down with 
them. ** For Ood*e sake," said Knox, holding Pres- 
ton by the eoat, ** take your men back again ; if 
they fire, your life must answer for the conse> 
quel ee^" ** 1 know what 1 am about," said he, 
bastily» and much agitat^L Kona pr«uod ou thorn 



on, you ras<-als, you bloody backs, 3'ou lobertcr 
scoundrels, lire if you daie; m'c know you tlare 
not," Just then ^Io*.tgt»mery receivetl a blow from 
a stick thrown, which hit his nmsket ; and the word 
" Fire " being given, he stepped a little on one side, 
and shot Attacks, who at the time was (|uietly lean- 
ing on a loiig stick. Tlie pi'onle immctuatcly began 
to move off. " Doirt fire,"* saiu Lai gford, the wotclt- 
iiian, to Kilroi, looking him full in the face, but yet 
he did so, and fc^amucl Gray, who was stai.ding next 
Langfoid with his ha:ids in his bosom, fell lifdessi 
The rest fired slowly ai.d in succession on the peo- 
ple, who were dispei-sing. One aimed deliberately 
at a boy, who was runnii.g for ssifety. Montgomery 
tlien pushed at Palmes t«i stab him ; on which the 
letter knocked his gun out of his hand, and level- 
ling a blow ot him, hit Preston. Hiree per^ins 
were killed, amoi.g them Attucks the mulatto ; eight 
were wounded, two of them mortally. Of all the 
eleven, not mora than one had liad any share in the 
dbturbanee. 

So infuriated were the soldiers, that, when the 
men returned to take up the dead, they prci-arcd to 
fire again, but were checked by Picston, while the 
Twenty-ninth regiment a]>poaied under arms in 
King street, as if bent on a further massacre. " Tliis 
is our time," cried soldiers of the Fourteenth ; and 
dogs were never seen more gi eedy for their prey. 

'ilie bells inii'.g in all the churches; tiie town 
drums beat. " To arms, to amis," was the cry. And 
i;ow was to be tested the true character of Boston. 
All its sons came fortli, excited almost to madness: 
many were absolutely di>tracted by tlie sight of tlia 
dead bodies, and of tiic blood, which ran plentifully 
iu the street, and was imprinted in all directior.8 by 
the footrtracks on the snow. "Our heorts," says 
Warren, "beat to orms; almost resolved by one 
stroke to avenge the death of our slaughtered breth- 
ren." But they stood self-possessed and irresistible, 
demanding justice, aeeordii:g to tlie law. " Did you 
not know that you sliould not have fired without 
tlie order of a civil mogistmtef asked Hutchinson, 
on meeting Preston. " X did it^" answered Preston, 
" to save my men." 

The |)eople would not be pacified till tlie regiment 
was confiiietl to the guard-ioom and the borracks; 
and Hutchinson himself gave assurances that instant 
inquiries should be made by the county magistrates. 
Tlie body of them then retired, leavii:g about one 
hundred persons to keep watch on the cxaniUtation, 
which lasted till three liouia after midnight. A 
warrant was issued against Preston, who surren* 
dered himself to the Sheriff: and tlie soldiers who 
eomposed the party were delivered up and < 
mitted to prison. 



er rai laiii i wa — raou tub mew voas ni s t oa ic A fc 
soctiTf innsrss. VAL 



Tha roometit we enter upon an enlai^ 
•{deration of existence, wa may as well belieTa U 
beings that are higher than ounelTasi as In tbos« 



BOBEBT GREESUOV; & a OOODEICIL 
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tlint HIT low^r ; nor i« It nb<«irO to i:ir{itir« whoUicr 
there is a plunlity of moitciA Ifniiu-tion wiirnuitA 
th^ opiiiiuii, that tiic plntrcU a mI th« »Ur» mrt 
toaa:itv4l« or are to be tr.iantcil, by inhnhituiit* ea- 
doweJ with rc.-wiii; fur thougli man it but a new 
cotiirr u)>ou cmiili. tlic lover niiiiuaU had a]>|>oared 
thrui^h uaiiuiiib.Ttil ng «, like a loii^ twili«;ht 
before the ilny. S<>tiic iikIcnI tretnnloui'ly inquire, 
how it limy be in thoMS «hota:it e}>h«*re9 with rt^unl 
t4> rcK'inptio.i ff But the bcniiiU* is uncalled for. 
SiiK'o the Mo liator i« from tlie bfiriiiiii..!», he exi^tJ 
for all iii1o!li;;".it ervn'iirc4 not h>>« llian for all 
tiiiK*. It i't\»'ry iiarri»w n i J co-itraJUtory to cun- 
(iiic his oHice to tlie i*l.iiiel o i wliich wc dwell In 
other worlJ* the fact-i of hi tory may be. or rather, 
by nil the laws of iiitlni'ti.tti, uill be ihtfcrent ; but 
the e-M*ritinl relatione of the fi lite to the iniiiiite are, 
and must be, invariable. It it not more ecrt.iiu 
th:it the power of (gravity extend* through tlie 
vi-ihic iiiiiv«TA<*. ttiAn that throii'/hoiit all time and 
all ^paL■v, there i« but one niedi.aion betweea God 
and crcatO'l reason. 

But leaving :isi<le the qncstion, how fur rational 
life extends it ia ccrtaia that on car;h the ca^).K-itj 
of euiui.ifc into coimexion willi the infi.iite m the 
di^tinguivhiiig mark of our ki:id, and proves it to bo 
one. ilei-e, too, it our solace f«*r the iiuli>putablt 
f let, that hu'iia-iity, in iti upward eoiir«e, pa<*e* 
tbro:ig!i tiie bhud<iwt of death, and over the relict 
of d«'e ly. Itt march is ttruwn with tho ruint of 
foriiiitive effort*, that were never crowned with 
luceo-^ How often does the ju><t man suffer, and 
tomctiine* miTer mo<t for hi* bri^hte^t virtues I 
How of^en do noblest sawM-itieet to regenerate a 
h:iti«in teem to huvo been oii'ered in T:iin I How 
oft-^ti is the ehaiii]>io I of liberty »tru"k down in the 
battle, and the tymhol which he uplif^el, trnmpK-d 
unler ftioti But m'hat is the life of an individual 
to that of hit eon n try f Of a state, or a nation, at 
a given mo'nent, to tiiat of the ra-eF The jnst 
man would ce^MS to be ju<t, if he were not willing 
to |>erish for hii kind. The scoria that fly from the 
iron at the btr(»kc of the arti-'an, show now busily 
he plies his ta<k ; the cla}* which is rejected frosn 
the potter's wheel, proves tlic progress of his work ; 
the ehijis of marble th:it nre thrown off bj the 
chisel of the sculjttor, leave tho miracle of beauty 
to grow under his hand. Nothing is lost 1 leave 
to others the qiKstioning of Infinite power, why the 
parts are distribute 1 as they are, ana not otherwise. 
Humanity moves on, attended by its glorious corn- 
pa ny of martyrsL It is our coii«olation, that their 
sorrows and persecution an*! death are encouotered 
in the coiumou cause, and not ia vain. 

EOBERT QKEEynOW. 
IhOUEirr Grrexihiw was born, in tho year 1800, at 
Richiiunid, Virginia. Ho w.vs the son of Robert 
Grcenhow, one of the leading; citizi:&s of the 
place, who had at one tlnio tilled tho office of 
inay(»r. Grccnhow^s mother perilled In tho con- 
fla;n*ation of tho Kichinond theatre, and ho Iiin»- 
lolf narrowly e>cai>cd destrncthm in tlio aatno 
calamity. At Uio ago of fiftocn ho removed to 
Now York for tho pur|x>4e of completing hU edn- 
cation. Ho hi*ro l>oc:imo a etodont in the office 
of Dra. Ilosiiok and Francis and attended lectarea 
at tho G.»llcgo of PliyHiiinn4 and Snrgeona, where 
ho took Ilia degree in 1821, liaying in 'h^ mciintiine 
mixed fh^i*ly in tlie Iw^t society of the city, and 
gained nnWor^id reepoctliT theextentofliiaacqulre- 
monts and tho aotlyitv of hU mind. Ho early do* 
Tolopod the powon ui an imuauttliy retentf re uio* 



HKifj, Paid to luTo l»een snrposeed in the preseat 
generation only by tlmt of the liiatorian Kiebahr, a 
faculty that proved of tlie gremte:st serrioe tu him 
through life. After leaving college he Tiated 
£nn>iKs wIkto lie became intinixitely acquainted 
with Lord Uyroa, and other di:$tinguished men. 
Alter hia return ho deliverc-d a conrse of lectarai 
on chemistry before the Literary and Phihwophied 
&»cicty of New York. 

In ctmscpience of commercial disasters whidi 
at tlii.4 iH:riu«l iui|iaired hU fathered fortune, Green> 
how wai lorced to rely on his own exertions for 
siiit{)ort. By the influence of hi^ old friend. Gene- 
ral Mor«;;ui Lewis, he obUunod, in 1828, the 
Ap{Miintiiicnt of translator to tho Departiuent of 
State at Washington. 

In 1837 ho i>re])arc<l, by onler 6f Congrew, a 
Re|»ort n|)on tlio Discovery of the North- West 
coa<t of Xorth America. Tlie researches which 
ho liad previously made into the eaiiy history of 
Orc;;on and California were of e-^sential service to 
hintoelf and tlie country in tliis undertaking, » 
they contributed greatly to establish the claims of 
tho United States secured by the Ashlrartoa 
negikt^itions. The report was afterwards enlarged 
by the author, and published with tlie title of 
Hl*tory of Oregon and Cu/i/bniio, which atonoo 
took tho rank it has since maintained of a tho- 
roughly reliable anthority on the subject 

In ik-ceiiilKT, 1848, Mr. Greenhow read apaper 
before the New Ytirk Historical Sodety, involv- 
ing curious speculation and research, on the pro- 
babilities of the inu<trions Archbisiiop Fcnekn 
having parsed some of the years of his yonth as a 
niisftioiiary among tlie Iroquois or Five xfations ia 
the wet>tem part of tho stiitc.* In a previou 
communication to t!io S^K-icty, dated Wasliingtoa 
City, Novenilicr 16, 1844, ho recommends the 
pre])arntion of a Memoir on the DisooTeiy of the 
Atlantic Coasts of the United States, calling att«-n- 
tion to tlie absence of popuhir information on the 
fir!<t discovery of Chesapeake Bay. 

In 1850 Dr. Greenhow, on his way to California, 
pLS:»ed four mouths in the City of Mexico, engaged 
in a minute examination of its monuments and 
Archives. After bis arrivd hi California he was 
a;>i>ointed, in 1833, Associate Law Agent to the 
United States Land Commission for the detenm- 
nation of California claims^, holding its sessions in 
San Francisco. His intiumte acquidntancd with 
the Spanish langnage and tlio technicalities of 
Mexican law, were of the greatest serdos in 
facilitating tlio public business On the resigns^ 
tion of the land agent ho made an application for 
tho vacant otBoo, whio!i proved unsoooessftd. 
After tho appointnient dT tho new inoninbenti ho 
resigned his post, to the great regret of all eon- 
nected with tlie Commisision. 

Ho dio4l in tho i^pring of tlie fallowing year, la 
oonseqnenoe of tlio fractaro of Ids tidgn, ocoa- 
sloned by fiUling, during a dark night, into a deep 
excavation o|)eiied in one of the streets of 6aa 
Fnmoisoo. 

IL O. QOODBIOH. 

Savuxl GmswoLD Goodbior, under Ma aiinineil 
name of Peter Parley, ranks among the belt 
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kDOwn of onr autliois. He was born at Ridge- 
fielil, ConiK-ciicut, Aiigtif^t 19, 1798, anil eorn- 
invuccd lit'o as a publisher in HartfoitL In 1824 
be Tisiteil Europe, and on Lis return establishod 
himself as a publisher in Boston, u-kere he corn- 
menoed an originail aiuiual. The Toleny which he 
edited for a nuiuber of years, tlie ooutributious 
and illustnitions I'eiiig the products of American 
authors and artists; Mr. Goodrich himself fur- 
nishing seTeral poems, tales, and sketches to the 
iFUccessive volumes, and rendering a further ser- 
vice to tlie public by his encouragement of young 
and juuknown authors, among whom is to be 
mentioned Nathaniel Hawthorne, the fine^ of 
whose ^ Twice-told Tales" were first told in The 
Token, afid, strange to say, without attracting any 
considerable attention. The famous Peter Parley 
series was commenced about the same time ; Mr. 
Goodrich turning to good account In his little 
square volumes his recent traveb in Europe, and 
his tact in book ammgement and ilhistration. 
Tlie Geography was an es^iecial favorite, and it is 
probable that the primary fact of that science is 
i^ttled in the minds of some miDiooB of school- 
boys pa*^t and present, in indi^isohnble connexion 
-with the c\>nplct by which it was first 
uiitted thereto, 

The world is round, and like a hoE 
Seems swinging in the air« 
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Mr. Goodrich has, however, liiglufr if not Vrrader 
claims to poetic reputation, tlian are furnished by 
the little production we have dted. He has 
found time, amid his constant liU)or as a compiler, 
to a««ert his claims as an original author by the 
publication, in 1887, of The (httcMt^ and Other 
PoetHM ; in 1841, of a selection finom his contribn- 
tions in prose and poetry to The Ttiken and va- 
rious mairnrines, witn the title, Sketeha from a 
Student^* Wihduv ; and in 1861, by an elegantly 
illustrated edition of hia PoemM^ indnding Tlio 
Outcast. In 1838, Mr. Goodriofa published Fire- 
•ids Bdmrnthn^ ^ the avth&r 0/ Peter Parley^i 
TaltMy a volume of judieiooa oomisel to parents 
on that important topio, pieaeiiteil fan a pufjular 
and attractive manner. 

Mr. Goodridi is at prcfeni United Statee Con- 
aol at Pyuria, where be has made anrangementa 
to the tnuwhttioa and IntroilnetkMi of hia 



Peter Parley series into France, under Ua own 
supervision. 

A simple enumeration of the various publica- 
tions* of this geutleiuan under his own name, and 
that of his friend of Uie knee-breeches and stoat 
cane, is the most bigniticaut connnent which can 
be presented on a career of renmrkable literary 
activity. 

oooa xiGim 
The sun has sunk behind the liilb, 

The BbadowB o*cr the Inndscape creep ; 
A drowsy sound the woodland nils, 
And uature folds her aims to sleep: 

Good night — good iiighL 

The chattering jay has eeased his din — 
Tlie noisy robin siii^ no more — 

The crow, nis monntaiik buunt within. 
Dreams *mid the forest's surly rour : 

Good night— good night. 

The sunlit cloud floats dim and pale; 

The dew is falling soft and stin ; 
The nii^t hangs trembling o*er the vale. 

And silence broods o*cr yonder mill : 
Good night — good night 

The rose, so ruddy in the light. 
Bends on its stem all rayle»s now. 

And by its side the lily white, 
A sister shadow, seems to bow : 

Good night — good night. - 



• We present the titles of these writlni;* » w And th«m tai 
Mr. Hoiirbnch's curcftilljr prci>an-d liibHoibixa Americana. 

Ancient lIlMon'. lima ; Anccdntes of the Animal KlngKlom, 
ISmii. : i3ook of Govern men land Lavs; Botdc of Literature, 
Ancient and MotKrn ; £nten>rl^e, Indut'try, and Art of Man, 
ICmo. ; Fireside Education, 12iuoi : Glance at Phlluaophj, 
Mental, Moral, and Social, ICma ; Illstonr of American In* 
dbna, ICnia ; History of All Xatlona on a Kiv and ImproTed 
P'an, 18(10 pp. Mnall 4to. ; Lights and SbaduW9 of AiiieHcaa 
llist.iry; Li^ilititand Shadows of A fk lean IflMory ; U^htsaad 
Sitado\^-8 of Asiatic I]l^lory ; Lights and Sluidows of European 

Vt^.Kr^v,, ,,-s .^.. i'.j.--'. , ..^^^ ^.-^ v....,.- L^ .* ..■>,!.... ivlmo. ; 

LiTts or r.cciL'iitfle- a»d \V onilprful l*t-rNii.i*; Uti6 t»f t'MiKtua 
yiwn vC Miidi'TQ Tlp^e*; Xivvs ^f Fninfpvs Wcji of Ancient 
Tlm«4; Liven iif Fftmcf us Aiitertun Imlifins iCino. ; LlTt-e of 
Mim^racvf Deefftrailrm of IijJ^k"iJ*ii*leTif^-: Umiin rsaud C*{fct(viiu 
I if All NAtloi>», Ificno. : MnJHiefA, Cu>tc»ni^ md Aut^THiic* ^f 
Ami^rtciin Ji.dlaii^; MMinir Hirtc^rv* ISum.: N^iicn-ul. Opo* 
pnij^bv, 4t»», : inrtnrlai Ul-U*rT ^f Kj>|^Eh tj, Fr»i<c*t Ctrt**, 
l^.^l*^ md the L'nlti-d SlaU"*, ISbiek ^ rktvtl.it G«iif:Tai>iij of 
tN« iAVHd, &ro. ; TJctutiy Kaiutul liii^t^trr, ISphv ; t'uttn^ 
I'lmrt,; !&t:b04*l (Ifnitr, yin-t, ItriiMk. ; Si'cLiMjl J'l^^ir, SccJi^ttd, 
l^mo. ; &cln>f>l n«^i'r, Third. iKmcv i S-flnHA lioudvr, Fciirlh, 
l*ni(j. ; Scborvl H*,(idiT, Fjfllk ISuidvl 1?t.tiili An erica a&d 

tt^nl't Vi'lrnlniw ; Uif|T#fnl C» i^rrai^lif ; VTttDdtnof GtiKloKT, 
ICmn.; Th* WfttMand Itn I^hallLajita, 

rarity* Arltbtmtlc; AM«i: AnH-rtn; Antedotc*; Aila; 
All xaiiilcr Seli^lrk ; tilbU MtaScunrj ; BltW Gaiittr^r ; lilble 
fl4<rl^»; H^xOt of tbt? t'tilU-il ^t«t«t; Boi'k of t^ial-K ft 
&*k-ciluii (turn TBrity'i Mi^ruinc: C^dc^i^rt Dniiclittr ; 
C^t^Elrv of >^ix»l]ia- (Virtiiatbut ; ODunMO Srb<iiiiJ 1)1^ 
lorrj nick BtaJuJlii. rn, llmo. ; Eupppc; Evrr>-1*BJ' Bo<jk; 
FabJif*; FmrewiM; Flr>t B.n»fc ^ llktOTT. Wt+iem lleml* 
rpbi re ; Ffr^l Ik^ctk of Koadln^ ahd f= jailing ibma. ; Fa)t7 
Ta!c? X Flowflf Basket ; Fninkllo ; Gb'U l6iim. ; Owjcmj-Jiy 
fir BcplnDi'iTi; Cartli-ner ; Crfe«: llhtmj of llie 'ftwidj 
1ll*T0TV t>( Nf-rtli Aiu(^Tlca ; Humuritr* T*U*; Itome In tba 
Sia, l>Tiia, ; llliiFlrotinDi fLf A*troTiomjr ; Mui^tnliuLnaTom- 
tnMTt; IIIU'^traUiinB i^f lilflory oij*! C*ff.«p«|-by ■ Jllutt^aTlou 
of tlu' ANmD.1 KSNiidom i UluHmlion* oflbf veci-tiMt Klr^^ 
d"iti; I<^l*nds; Mlnei tJ riiiTcMut ConnlrU^; M<tii1 Tik*; 
Mulie tb« Htft of It ; Mtjnuliio ; MlfrTclllinirt i Kcw Oio- 
rrajthy (or IkFliirnsra* Kp* Tork ; PKiuir Ik'ot ; ricitiT« 
Ik. Ill P, i^rtilTi? ktndfl I PriJ^cnt; Ecu* Bud ; E^nn' i RH-ht Is 
llptonr. £4«tor[t Il*'iiil>pb»rt ; 
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i1lj:l»t, l^^itiiK ; fifcond Etrf^k of JJlPtory. Eft-'tom lifl-uiltpbtre ; 
Story (if CniiUln UWty : Blor/ vf La iVtiniFt ; FJib^: ^fl*; 
£1 in. Moon, 1 Fid e^lan; Pbort Smrle* : Bhittt Fioiln fiTLon| 
Kkhti; TiViof AdTfiiMw; T»ki fw ih* TIiihtj" ; Taki of 



&ia iMd Ijirtd. ISnin. ; Til« <^f tfao Rtvotuiion ; Tbtnl IkNftk ef 
irinfTj'. A up! til I niKiury j TbTeo Monlhn ou 1»» P*il Tnath- 
Flinkr, fiT Inqul^itiT* Jftfk^ l^mOv i UntTtr**! Ih-lort ; Wll 
ft.-i;;!!!' Whni LolK nnd Ilnw to Do U; Winter Evt-nlh« 
TmV*: Wii-lilri^*^ri, ; Won4ft» of Boutb Amvrln; luutrg 
AmsrJo«, or Pvuk tf 0«Teriiiant 
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ITm htX nmj irli««1 on Mlent winf^ 
Tite fox kit iruiUy viffiU keep^ 

The iK^'Ufig owl liift dirg«« sit^g ; 
Hut Wv« Aud iiiiioceiice will d^ep: 

Gtiod night — good uigh:! 

!■■ TmAcnm> uwoir. 
I Mw a ehild •omc four yemn old. 

Along A meadow tiray ; 
A1<>a« i-He went — uneketrked — ontold^- 

ller iMNiM not f«r away. 

SIio gnsod arouiid on cnrth nnd »ky — 
Now nauae*), and iiow proceC'le*! ; 

Hill, Tiilley, woo-U — nha pa.<9ed tliem by 
Uuiuarked, perekaiiee unkeedcd. 

And now gay groups of rosM bright^ 
In circling thickeU b(>nnd her— 

Tet oo the went with fooUteiit lights 
Still gating all around her. 

And now the pained, and now abe ■toopc.1. 

And plucked a little flower— 
A f>iniiile daky *twa«, that druopad 

Within a rosy bower. 

The ehild did Yw the little gem. 

And to her bf»«imi prexv<ed it ; 
And there ^he p1ace«l tlie fragile ■tern. 

And with aon woi\U care$«ed it^ 

I lore to read a leaton true. 

From nature*!! oi»en book— > 
And oft I learn a le>fton new. 

From childhood** careless look. 



CliiMren are simple— loving- 

Tift Ilearen tliot ninde them so ; 
And would you teach t«icni — be m> too— 

And stoop to whut they know. 

Begin with simple lessons— things 

On which they love to look : . 
Flowers, pebbh^^, insects, birds on wings-^ 

Tliese are GihI's s|»eHing-book. 

And children know His A, B. G, 

As bees wliere flowers are set : 
Would'st thou a skilful teacher be I— 

Learn, then, this alphabet 

From leaf to leaf, from page to page. 

Guide thou thy pu^iPs look. 
And when he says, with aspect sage, 

** Who made this wondrous book T 

Point thou with reverent gaze to hearen. 

And kneel in earnest praver, 
Tliat lessons thou hast humbly given. 

May lead thy pupil thercu 

QEOSOE mLL. 
Georov Hiu. was liom at Guilford, Gonnecticat, 
in 179C. He ooini>letcd his collegiate atudiea with 
high honor at Yale in 1816 ; was then employed 
in one of the publie offices at Washington, and 
entered the Navy in 182T as a teacher of niathe- 
inotics. In this capacity he made a rmiw in the 
Mediterrnneon, where nU Ruin* of Athem^ and 
fftfverttl other |>oems oncgested by its chissie loca- 
lities, were written. On his return, he was ap- 
pointed librarian of the DepartiiKnt of State at 
Washington. After his resignation of this litna* 
tion, bo was appointed United States Consul for 
|]i6 soiitlicm portion of Asia Minor, a poaitioa he 
was also dbligod to decline after a bnef trial, in 
ouiise4QeiioecifiIl-health. Returning to Washing- 



tun, lie became a cleric in one of the Depaitr 
ments.* 

Ur. inn publidied, ononymoni^ly. The Rmiii 
of Athi-noi with a few slHurt poems, in 1831. 
The^ were rejirinted, with a few oChera, in oa 
edition bearing his name in 1839.^ 

The Ruins ^Athens is a poem oocapied with 
description and reflection, suggested to the author 
on a visit to the city, while yet under the sway 
of the Turks. It contuns for^-one Spenserian 
stanzas, and is written in a tiubdned and care- 
ful manner. TUania^M Banquet Is a 8oeoei«s1iil 
imitation of the Masques of the Elizabethaa 
era, but tlie subject was, for obvioos reasons, 
an ii\}adiciott8 choice for the author. The 
nMiiaiuder oi the volume is occupied by a few 
lyrical pieces, suggested by themes of domestic or 
national interest; aeversl sonnets and imitatiooi 
of the manner of Swift:, Prior, Bums, Herrick, and 
otliers— a favorite exercise with the writersof the 
last century which we do not often meet with in 
the poets of the present day. 
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Approach ! but not thou farored one, thou li^t 
And FportiTe inseet, basking in the raj 
Of youth and pleasure, begets of the night 
Dreamer ! the sliapes that ia thy pathway plsj, 
Thy morning pathway, elsewhere eha$e! away! 
Come not. till like tlie iGsding weeds that twiae 
Yon time-worn capital, the thooglits^ that prey 
On ho|ies of high but baffled aim, decline. 

And weary of the race the goal unwon resign. 
Is tliy hearth desolate, or trod by feet 
Whose uuCuniliar steps recall no sound 
Of such, as, ia thine early days, to greet 
Thy coming, hastened I are the ties tliat bound 
Thy heart's hopes severed f bast thou seea tl 

ground 

Close o'er her, thj young lovet and fdt, fbr thee 
That earth oontaiiis no other t look around 1 
Here thou may'st find companions: — hither flee I 

TTbere Ruin dwells^ and men, nay, gods have cesfsd 
tobel 

Wall, tower, and temple crushed and heaped ia one 
Wide tomb, that edioes to the Tartai^s cry 
And drum heard rollinf^ from tlie Parthenon, 
The wild winds sweeping through it^ owFi grej 

eye 
Gleaming among its ruins, and the sigh 
Of the long grass tliat unmolested waves, 
Tlie race whose proud old monuments are bv 
To mock, but not to shame them, reereants»Mav«^ 
The very stones should arm heaped on heroic grsrstl 
Here let me pause, and blend me with the thingi 
That were,— the shadowy worid, that livss ae 



-But in the heart's eherished imsffinings,—- 
The mightj and the beautiful of vore. 
It may not be : the mount, the plain, the iherib 
Whisper no living murmur, voioe nor trea^ 
But the low rustling of the leaves and roar 
Of the dull ceaseless surf, and the stars ihed 
Ihetr light upon the flower whose beauty uoekitha 

The Mora is np» with eold and dewy m 
Peeps, like a vestal from her cloister, forth. 



o Eversstk Peslssr Osaas stl sa t , p, flfT. 
t TiM Ruins ef AthMis: TlisnIaV Bsafasl. aHai 
pessik 9f 0. Um. BMtea! laaTtrs. Vfw l«L 
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CYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERICAN UTERATCREL 



In bhishiiig brightne«9 ; the grev peaks on high 
lirt her old altar* in the clear bhio D«>rUi ; 
The clouds ascend, on light winds borne, that come 
Lfldcn yir'ith fnigrance ; and fruin each high-plm-e, 
IVhcre every god in turn has found a home, 
Nature scit<» up her incense, and her face 
Unveils to llim wliose shrine and dwelling are all 
s|iace 

Mom huithed as midnight! anve perchance is heard ' 
At times the hum of insect, or the grass 
lliat sighs, or rustics by the lizard stirred : 
And still we |)ause; and may, where empire was 
And ruin is. no stone unheeded pci$s — 
No rude Memorial, that seems to wear 
Vestige of that whose glorv, as a gl:isa 
Shattei-ed but still resplendent, lives, — and share 

The spirit of tlio spot, Uie ** dream of things that 
were." 
Land of the free, of battle and the Musel 
It grieves uie that my first farewell t(» thee 
Should be my last: that, nurtured by the dews 
Of tlty pure fount, some blossoms from the tree. 
Where many a lyre of ancient minstreUy 
Now silent haiig^, 1 plucked, but fuilcil to rear, 
As *t is, a chance<bornc pilgrim of the sen, 
I lay them on thy broken altar here, 

A passing worshipper, but humble and sincere. 

Tl^ere is a spii-it workitg in the world. 

Like to a silent siibterrnncan fire; 
Yet, ever and anon, some ^lonnreh hurled 

Aghast and pale attests its fearful ire. 

Tlic dnrgooned Nations now once more respire 
Tlie keen and stirring air of Liberty. 
The etnicrgling Giant wakes, and feels he's free. 

By Delphi's fountain-cave, that ancient Choir 
Resume their song; the Greek astonihhed hears. 
And the old altar of his woi-ship rears. 

Sound on I Fair sisten! sound 3*our boldest lyre, — 
Peal your old hnrmonies as from the spheresi 

Unto strange Gods too Im.g we've bent the knee. 

The trembling mind, too lo:.>g and jHitieutly. 

A. & IX>NOSTREET, 
Thb ATithor of Georgia SceiieM^ and a nntiTe of 
that state, bora at the close of the lost century, 
lias practised nt intervak the somewhat diverse 
uccn]>ation8 of law and the ministry of tlie Metho- 
dist Church. He was for Feverol years President 
of Etnory College, at Oxford, Georgia. In his 
youth he was an intimate of George McDnifia 
and others, who became leading men of the South, 
an 1 the adventures which he shared with these 
furnish .^me of the anecdotes of his cr.pital book 
of Innnor, entitled, Georgia Scenes, Character^ 
InehhittK^ 4ce^ in the Fir»t EalfCtnUtry of Ifte 
BepuhHe^ hy a Katire G»trgian^ which fir^t ap- 
peared in a newsipaper of tlie state, and snn- 
seqnently in a vohune from the pres't of the 
Hanwra, in New York, in 1840. " They consist," 
the author telU us in his preface, ^ of nothing 
more than fanciAil eoiMnaiion$ cereal incidents 
and characters ; and throwing into those soeneSi 
which would bo otherwise dull and insipid, some 
pcrstMial incident vr adventure of my own, real 
or imaginary, as it would best suit my pur|MMe : 
usually fra/, out )ia]»|M*ning at different times ana 
under difVerentclrcmiuitances iVom thoise in which 
they nri» here represiMited. I have n<it always, 
however, tiken tide lilierty. Borne of the srcncs 
ftre M literally true «• the frailtlee of iiieuioiy 



would allow them to ho.^ In style and sulject 
matter they are vivid, hnini.mus descriptions, by 
a good stoiy teller, who enijikiys vtncf, n^nnner, 
and a faniilinr knowledge of iM>pular dial' gue in 
their narnitiun. Thev are quaint, hearty (>kct<lies 
of a rough life, and the manner of an unsettled 
country — such as are nipidly pa>.»»iiig away in nu- 
merous dibtricts where they have prcvaifed, and 
which may at wino future and not very (li>tant 
day, lie found to exist only in sncli genial pages 
a*« Jutlge Longstreet^s. h'esides the.«e c«iIU-cted 
Sketches, tlio author has been a contributor of 
similar papers, descriptive of local character, to 
the Magnolia, conducted by Mr. Simms, and the 
Orion, another magazine of South Carolina, edited 
by Mr. W. C. Richards. 



aXOBOIA TnEATKICS— FBOX TRC GEOBOIA SCEXItS. 

If my memory fail nw not, the 10th of June, 1800, 
found *n;e, nt about 11 oVlock in the forenoon, 
osccndit g a loi g and gentle slope in what w:is cnlled 
'^ Tlie l)ark Corner^ of Lincoln. I believe it took 
its niimc from the moral darkness which reigned 
over that ))Oiiion of the county at the time of which 
1 am speaking. If in this iioint of view it was but a 
shade dnrker than the rest of the county, it wns in- 
conceivably dark. If any man can r«ame a trick or 
sin which had not been committed at the time of 
which I am speaking, in the very focus of all tlio 
county's illumination (Lincolnton), he mut-t himself 
be the most inventive of the tricky, nnd tlie very 
Judas of sinners, bince that tone, however (nil hu- 
mor af'ide), Lincoln has boe<anc a living piocf ** that 
licht bliineth in darkncsc^** Ct»uld I ventuie to 
mil glc the solemn with the ludicrous, even for the 
pur]x>sc3 of honorable contrnst, I could adduce from 
tliis county instances of the most iiumerous and 
wonderful transitions fiom vice and folly to virtue 
and holiness, which have ever, perhaps, been wit- 
nessed since the davs < f the ai^ostolic ministry. So 
much, Ic^t it should be thovgnt b}*^ some tltat what 
I am nboiit to relate is characteristic of the county 
in which it occurred. 

Whatever may be said of the moral condition 
of the Dark Corner at the time just mentioned, 
its natural condition was aii^'thirg but daik. It 
smiled in all the charms of spring; and spring 
borrowed a new charm fiom its undufatirg grounds, 
its luxuriant woodlands, its sportive streams, its 
vocnl birds, and its blushing floweriL 

Riipt with the enchantment of the season and the 
scenery around me, I was slowW rising the slope, 
when I was startled by loud, profane, and boisterous 
voices, which seemed to proceed from a thick covert 
of undergrowth about two hundred yards in the 
advance of me, and about one hundrea to the right 
of my rood. 

•« You kin. kin you f * 

•• Yes, I kin, and am able to do it! Boo-oo-oo I 
Oh, wake snakes, and walk your chalks! Bi-im- 

stone and fire ! I>on*t hold me, Nick Stoval ! 

llie fiffht's made op, and let's go at it ^— my 
soul if I don't jump down his throat, and gallop 
every ehitterling out of him before you can say 
•quitr" 

** Now, Niek, don't hold him I Jist let the wild- 
eat come, and III tame llim. Kcdil see neefidr 
flg^t, wont you, Ned T 

** Oh. yes; I'll see you a fidr fight, bhttt my old 
shoes if I don*t* 

*« Timt's suflleient, as Tom Haynes said when he 
•aw the e1«*phant Now let hiro eome^* 

Thus they went eui with eountloM oaths inieiw 
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•per««4, wliicii I <Ur« not tret htiti ui, And wiUi 
liiuch til it I c«uil.l not 'I'utiiictly ItcAr. 

Ill Merry** nA:iiel tlKM^Ut I, vUal biti4 of ruilfUmt 
lia« »e!ocU*<l t!u« holy ^lUMia a:ij tliU kcaveulv re- 
tro-»i fora.K-U l'.tiid:c ito.iia i riol^l I qatckcieJ luj 
|*n:t, aii<J ItaJ c<riie nearly O{>)to«ito to tli« thick 
;»rov« wh«'iic« the noisa prui-e^^lQi, when my eyt 
oil i^lit i.idiv.i.-u'tly, ami at isiterv.tls tliroiigh tht 
full. 1^ J of 1 10 (Iw.irf-oak* and hiokorio* which inter* 
VtMie t. ^'iiii|»<«ci of a man or ine i. who •4'emed to bo ' 
in a vioioiil »trui*g!e ; aivl I eoul«l oivasio.inlly ealch j 
Ui'>flc il 'opJniuM, emphitio oiith« which nicii in , 
coiiiliot utter whoa titcy <lc:il bloa-c I di5tniitt:it<>J, ' 
aiitl hiirric 1 to the Mjtot with all »|»ec<L I ha;1 over- 
co:iic nbo-Jt half I lie space which »tf|Mirtttc<l it from 
in«. whe:i 1 ^'iw Die e«»iiiUitaiitft come to the f^rotiud, 
ami, after a tiiort atriig^le, 1 saw tlie u|>|*cnnoit 
one ^for I eo lU not •cc the other) mnke a he^ivj 
|>liiu;;e with both lii* tliuiiibs and at the lame 
lu-tui.t I hcird A cry in the neoent of keenest tor- 
ture, '• E;io:ij;h 1 My eye't out !* 

I wa4 to couipK'icly horromtniek, that I etood 
tmi^fixe 1 for a niotne it to the eiMtt where the err 
mot 1112. T:ie noco!ii|>Ii<«*« in tUc licr.i^!! deoi whicn 
hnd Ix'j:i per{>et rated ha I all fle I at my approach ; 
at loait 1 sappoiei to, for they were not to be 
•cen. 

* Now, blaU your eorn-^hncking ion1,* said the 
vict-ir (a yo-jth alnrnt eiglitee.i years ol 1) a« ho ro»o 
fro II the ^ro itid, *' c«Mnc cutl'n your shi tcs 'bont roe 
o'^iii, next tiuie C come to the Oxirthou^ will youl 
Got your owl-eye in agl;i if you caaP 

At t!iii motn.Mt he «.iw me for the Br^t time. IIo 
looked cxe,»*?ivcly e.nl>ttrra«5c U a:id wa* iiiovi.:g 
oiF, when 1 calle 1 to him. in o toue c.nbol Ic .c I by 
the Mv*re lie** of my o.H.'e a id thi iai^ni'y of lui 
crim?, ** Co:iie biek, you brute! and iis.iit me i:i 
roli ;v-iM(|r your fellow-.uortal, whom yoa have ruiaeJ 
for ever! 

My rudeae^* subdued his cmbarra^smeiit i.i an la- 
st in* ; a i«l, with a taj:iti.<g ci/l of t!ie iio»c, he 
rc;»r.ed, " Vou needn't kick b.-roc you're s)> irrM. 
The V a'nt nob«M|y tliej-e, nor ha'.it bec.i noth?-. I • 
was ji<»t sccia' how I could V foui," So sayi.:g, he 
bou • led to his plough, which stood in ilie co.-ncr 
of the fence about fifty yards bcyo;id tlie battle 
grot id. 

A. 111. would you believe it. gentle reader I his re- 
por'. wa* true. All that I had heard and scea was 
ito::ii.ig more nor Icis than o Lincoln rehcars.il ; in 
wliic'i tiie youth who h id ja*t left me had played 
all the iNirts of all th« characteri of a Courthouse 

1 went to the ground from which he liad risen, 
and tiiere wore the prints of his two thumbs, 
pla.igcl up to tlie balls in th« mellow earth, about 
the di^taice of a man's eyes apart ; »:id the ground 
around was broken up as if two stags hod booa aa- 
gugcd upon it 

BENJAMIN F. FREXCIL 
BcxjAVix F. FjtBNcii w.ts barn in Vir^nia, Jane 
8, ITJ'J. After receiving a cla«»ical education he 
cotnmoncod the Htady of the lavr, a pur^lt he 
-was obli;;od to abandon in consequence of iU 
hcAlth. In 1835, having previously contributed 
a number of es^nys and poems to various pcrio<1i- 
caI-s lie publinhod Biographia Americana, iind 
Hhortly after Ilemoin of Eminent Ihmah WriU 
$n. In 1830 he removed to Lonisiano, in order 
to ci\{oy a milder cllinate. Altliongh actively en- 
ga<;ed in planting and in ooinuiorcitd purjaitii ho 
collected and translated many interesting dooii- 
ments in the French and B;>aiiish Umgoagee reUit* 



ing to the cnriy hKory of LotiiidaiUL Tbeee he 
iiubli^luHl, with fldoctauus fnnti the namtivesef 
Purchas and oUicn in the Engliah langoage, la a 
•cries of five viilum^ ocuvo, witii the title, Hi^ 
tarieal CoUtetUne of Louitiaiui, omhraeimg loaay 
raro and t'daabU Doeamentu fila*i»g to the Kor 
turnip Civil^ atvl Poiitieal History oftknt 8Mo, 
coinuUed with fftstorieal atd Di^»grapkical Xolm, 
and aa Introdttction^ hjf R F. Frchck. The ne- 
ce-'dve volumes appeared in ISW, 1850, 1851, 
18)2^ 18.>3; and two additional volumes, brii^ng 
the aniLiU of the country djwn to tlie period of 
its ce<-ion to the United States, are nearly nsady 
f«»r pul.licition. Mr. French lias also in uvvpanF- 
tion two volumes of Historical Annab nslatiiig to 
the hi>tory oi* North America, from its dis&»vezy 
to the year 1850. He iuis of bte been a restdent 
of iX\U city. Before leaving Kew Orleans he made 
a donation of a large porUon of his eztensve pri- 
vate library to the Fi^ Free library of that city. 

FRANCIS PATRICK CENRIGK. 
AnciiDisnop of Baltimore, and one of the fiisK 
Latini-ts of the country, was bom in Daldxn, De- 
cember 3, 1 797. In 181 3 he went to Rome, where 
he studied in the College of the Pronogaitda, and 
was ordained priesst in 1821. In tiie same yesr 
he removed to Kcntudsv, ami became professor 
in St. Jikscpirs Collet, Bardstown. In 1833 he 
wrote a series of letters, in an inmical van, to 
l!ie Rev. Dr. Blackburn, President of the Pres- 
byterian Odlege, Danville, wlio liad opposed the 
doctrines of his church on the snbject of the En- 
c!iarist, in a number of articles ngned Omi-gi, 
entitled LeKert of O.nikron to Oouya. In 1829 
he nnblis!icd four scnnons preaclied in tlie cathe- 
dnil at liar Jstown. On the sixth of June, Trinity 
Sunday, 1830, he wa^ consecrated bishop, and 
removed to Philadelphia, as the coadjutor oi the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Connell of that dioc^e, to whose 
oliice he succeeded in 1843. 

In 1839 and I840heiisuetlawork in the Latin 
lantruags on dogmatic tlioology, in four voluioes 
ocravo, T'icologia Dogmatica, which was followed 
in 1811, *2, and *3 bv three volumes in the same 
langua.TC, entitled Theologia Moralu^ . 

In 1837 he published a series of letters oddresft- 
ed to the Rt. Rev. John II. Hopkins Proter^taat 
Episfop:d Bishop of Vermont, Oa tJko Primaeg 
of the Holjf Sco and the Authority of General 
Couneile^ in reply to a work by that prekte. 
These were followed by a work on the Priuuwj, 
pnbliidied in 1845, of wliich the letters we have 
just mentioned fonncd a laiige portioa. A Ger- 
iimn translation c^ this work appeared in 1851 
In 1841 Bisliop Kenrick published a doodeduio 
volume on Juetifieation^ and in 1843 a traatiseof 
nmilar size on Uiptietn. In 1849 he published a 
Translation <tf the Fovr Ooepele^ consisting «f a 
roviidon of the Rliemish version, wiUi critical notoi| 
and in 1831 a similar transktioQ of the reinahi- 
ing portion of the New Testament He removed 
in the same year to Baltimore on hia ai^ntnwBl 
as arohbifihop of that tea. 

Dr. Kenrick has recentlypoblished a teiiei of 
lettcn with the titb of il Vindieatimi^ae Cb- 
tkolic Chure\i designed as a reply to Blibof 
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Hopkins's •* • Enil of Controversy* Controverted," 
or ** RefnUtion of Milncr's * End of Controversy,' " 
IIo liosi also |)rei>arcd Concilia Prorincialia^ 
Baltimori hdblta. Ah 4inn0 1829 v$^us ad an- 
au;a lt>49. Baltimcri : ISol. 

CHABLE8 PETTIT ITILYAINBL 
Crasles Pettit M'Ilvaixb was born at Bnrling- 
ton, Xew Jersey, hear the cl*»so of the last cen- 
tniy. After Seing cradnated at Princeton in 
1816, he studied theology under the direction of 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Wharton, of Burlington. 
Ho was ordained and settled at Georgetown. D. C. 
Wiiile in this place he became aetiUAiRtea with 
the lion. John C. Calhoun, at whose instigation 
he received, and was induce<l to accept the chap- 
laincy at West Pttint, where he passed several 
yearis until he received a call to the rectorship 
of St John's Church, Brookl^Ti. 

In the winter of 1801-32 Dr. M'nvaino de- 
li veretl a seriea of lectures as a part of the course 
of instruction of the University of the City of 
New York, which had then just commenced 
operations. In these lectures, whidi were col- 
lected and published in 1832,* the writer coii6 nee 
himself to the historical branch of his subje<t, 
the chief topics dwelt upon being the autlienticity 
of the New Testament, the credibility of tlie 
Gospel histor}*, it< divine authority as attested by 
miracles and prophecy, and the argument in favor 
of the truth of the Christian faitli, to be drawn 
from its propagation and the fruits it has home. 
In 1832 Dr. Jl'i lvalue was consecrated Bishop of 
Ohio, where he has since remained, his residence, 
when not occupied in the visitation of bis diocese, 
being at Cincinnati. 

Bishop JTIlToine is the author of several ad- 
dresses and other productions condemnatoir of 
tlio doctrines commonly known as those of the 
•* Oxford Tracts," and has recently, at the rccjuest 
of tlie Convention of his diocese, published a 
volume of 6crmons.t 

STEPHEN U.TTNO. 
STEPiiEar HiOGi:»8ox Tyxo, one of tlie most ener- 
getic and popular preadiers of the day, was bom 
at Newbury port, Massachusetts, Mareh 1, 1800. 
His fatlier, tlie Hon. Dudley Atkins Tvng. an 
eminent lawyer of that state, married a cTaughtcr 
of the Hun. Stephen Higginson, of Boston, a 
member of tlie Convention which framed the 
Constitution of tlie United States. He was gra- 
duated at Harvard at the early age of seventeen. 
He at first engaged in mercantile pursuits, but 
alter a sliort pcrio<l commenced the study of 
theologv. was ordained deacon in 1821 by Bishop 
Gri9Wolcl, and took diarge in tlie same year of 
St George's Church, Georcetown, D. C. Jn 1823 
he i^oved t(\Qaoea Ann^s Parish, Prince George 
Countv, Har}*land, and in 1829 became rector 
of St. Paul's Church. PhiUulelphia, a charge he 
rcrigned in 1833, when he was invited to the 
Church of the Epiphany in the tame dty. In 
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1845 he removed to New York, in aoceptaDce of 
a call to tlie r^torship of St George's Church, a 
tiosition which he still retains. Since his incum- 
bency the cungrt-gation have removed from the 
venerable edilicc in Bookman street long identi- 
fied with the lalxirs of the late hignly respected 
Dr. James Milnor, which has again become one 
of the clmiNfls of Trinity pariAJi, to one of the 
largest and mu>t costly edifices devoted to public 
worship in the city. The activity of the parish 
is in profiortion to its wealth and nuinben; — ^a mis- 
sionary whose field of action is among the poor 
of tlie neighborijood, and a Sunday school of over 
one thousand Krholars, fonninc a portion of its 
parochial system. These results are due in a 
great measure to the activity of the rector, who 
is also a prominent meiii1>er of manv of the re- 
ligious societies of the countr}', and an earnest 
advocate of the temperance and other bocialmove^ 
ments of the day.* 

Dr. Tyng has long maintained a high reputa- 
tion as a pulitit orator. His st^le of M-riting is 
energetic ana direct. His readiness and felicity 
as an extempore s]>caker on anniversary and other 
occasions are a!«o remarkable. His chief publi- 
cations are hi<« Lectures on the Lau> and the Oob*' 
pel; The lintel of God; Christ is All; Christ 
tian Titles^ an enumeration of the appellations 
applied to believers in the Scriptures, witli op- 
proprinte comments. He has also xmblished i^e- 
coVectutns in Enro]*e^ drawn fn»m personal ol- 
seryations during a brief tour abroad. Dr. Tyng 
has recently U-conio associated m the editorship 
of the Protestant CJnin-hman of this city. 

ALEXAKDEB YOUXO, 

OxE of the DKxst useful nnd accx>in])lished histo- 
rieal sdiolars of New Eiighmd, M*as bom in 
Boston, Scpteml)er 22, 18u0. After a careful 
preliminary training at the Latin School, he 
entered Har^'anl College, where he completeil his 
course in 1820. He next became an assihtant 
teacher in the school in which his own education 
had been obtained, under tlie same princii>aL 
Bei\}aniin A. Gould. After a Bhort period of 
service he returned to Cambridge to devote him- 
self to preparation for tlie ministry. Immediately 
after his ordination he became, in 1824, pastor of 
the New South Church, one of the leading Unita- 
rian congregations of Boston, a position he filled 
with great success for tlie huig period of twentr- 
nine years — ^the connexion closing only with life. 

In 1839 he commenced his editorial kbors by the 
preparation of a series, the Library of the Old 
English Prose Writers, in nine volmnes. It was 
the first attempt in the United States to emuUta 
the ezamule ik the best scliolura of the day in 
England in the revival of the treasures of tha 
Elizabethan literature, and did much to extend a 
knowledge of writers uke Owen Fellthara, Selden. 
Fuller, Izaok M'alton, and Latimer, among general 
readers. 

In 1841 Dr. Yonng published Ths Cknmklm 
^ the Pilgrim Fathers ^ the Colony iff Plymouth^ 
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/r/>.* 160S U 1623; %4^ Jlni toUsettd frmm 
Origitkol Jiseortis cud ConUmporoMtottg boft- 
mrnU. Tliia wa< MitrcNlotl, in 1»16>, hr Tk€ 
CkrofiiflfM o/tlu Pint PUtnten ^ iU Cobmf 0/ 
MaM'whuMritu Ba*i,ffom 1H23 to 1G36; n^w Jhw€ 
foi'erfid/rof/i Original ReronU and Comtemp^" 
ran€OHM llamusrnpts^ atUL lUu^tra'^i with AW«l 

8AHUEL BEABUST. 
R.vyi-Et SxABrRT, the non of the Rcr. Charles 

Sirahury, ftn»l gt-iin<lM)n of Biiihi^p Soaburj-, was 
born in the year I8(n. lie entered at an carir 
a.::o on the prcpanitioii for a tiK-rrantile cnivvr, | 
hut his t4i<te for etmir, althon|:h Uttle f«>^ero4 j 
by cilHcation.il advanta^*^ disinclined Liia f«»r ; 
bu^inos pur^aiit^ \\y fp'eat diligeno) and eco- 
nomy he fitted himself for tli^ duties of a \ 
fychiMlmaster, and while thus oocnpied devoting • 
his Ki-uro h<nire to hard study, gradnally, by liis 
unai«lcd ellortis timdc himself a learned man. In 
ackno\vlc<l;?MK-nt of these exertions, the c<»mi>li- 
MK-ntary degree of A.M. was ounferre<1 iijiou llliu ; 
by Coliiinbiii CoUepe. \ 

Having conipletitl a conrse of theolojrvral st^uly, ^ 
he wa'* onlained Deartm bv Ui^h«ip ilobart, April ! 
12, 182n, and Priest, July 7, 1828. He ann- 
mcnci*d his ministerial hiliors as a miiiFiinarT at ! 
lluntinirton and Oyster Bay, Long Isbiid, and*wa5 j 
nflerward* tnin^fcrred to IIallct*s Cove, Dour 
Asii»ri:i. In 1830 ho became Pn>fo<<or of Laa- 
fnin;rcs in tlte Flushing Institute, afterwards St. 
PauPs Collejre, where he remained until lie n^ 
niove<l to New York in 1834, to take cliarge of 
the Churchman, a weekly religious newsj*ij*er. 
He conducte<l this journal with great ener^* and 
ability until 1849, when, in consequence of his on- 
gn>-<siiig parochial duties as rector of the Chnrch 
of the Annunriation, a parish founded by him in 
ISO 9, he resigned his nosition as editor, and luis 
6>nce devoted himself entirely to mimiterial 
labors. 

Dr. SonbnrT Is the anthor of Tk^ Confinyihf 
of the ChurJk of Englind in the Sixteenth Cti*- 
f u ry,* a work designed to show ^ that the Church 
of England, in renouncing the jnrisdtction o€ the 
Bishop of Rome, and reforming itself from the 
errors and oormptions of Popery, underwent do 
organic change, but retained the ministry, faith, 
and sacraments of Clirist, and fnlfiUed tlie eondi- 
tii»iLs necessary to their transmission.** Tlie wor^ 
consists of two discourses delivered by the antlnvr, 
to which he has added an appendix of fiur greater 
length, enforcing the positions of his connected 
argument Dr. Seabnry has published other dis- 
courseH, and his articleS| if collected from tlia 
Churchman and elsewhere, would occupy sevecal 
volumes. 

JOHN a GHOULE& 

TiiB Rev. John Overton Chonles, a clergyman of 

the Baptist denomination,^ was bom in Bristol, 



at New York, in the neighborhood of Boatcm, at 
Jamaica Pbins, and Is at pre^nt pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, at Newport, R. L 



His Utertrr publications have been, apart i 
numerous contributions to the perk>dicA and 
newspapers, several successful ooiaiiilatioit^ cdi- 
tit^H of other authors, and a book of travek. In 
1^^29 he edited J. Angell Jameses Church HemberTs 
Guide, imblished by lincoln and Edmonds, at 
BiKton, 1829; In 1830 The airistian OfTering; 
and in 1831 The Beauties of CoUycr, for the aanie 
publishers. A H istory of Missions, in two votaines, 
quarto, with plates, prepared by Dr. ClKMilea, was 
iiublished by &iniQcl Walker of BosUm. In 1843 
he etUted for the Harpers an edition of XeaTi 
History of the Puritans ; and in 1846 furnished a 
preface and some notes toMr. JohnForsteraliTei 
of the StatesiiK'n %A the Commonwealth, lie has 
also e<lited Uinton's History of the United StateS| 
In quarto. 

Young Amerieant Abroad^ er VaeaHon ta 
Europo^ is the title of a vcdume in winch Dr. 
Choules descrilies an ezcnrsion tour with severs! 
of his pupils. In 1853 he aecompanJed Cbipt 
Vanderbilt, with a select party of friends, in his 
notable pleasure excursion to Enroiie in theKorth 
Star, a steamer of twenty-five hundred toii9,wiiidi 
visited Southampton, the lialtic, and the waters 
of tlie Hediterranean to Coustintinonle. Of this 
unique voyage Dr. Choules publishea an aoooont 
on his return, in liis volume — 7^ Oruim ^ the 
^Steam Yacht Korfh Star; a Xarmtite of the 
Ereunion of Mr. VanderhilV$ Party to Bagland^ 
i^'Msio, Deuumrl^ France^ Spain^ ^f^^j liaiia^ 
Turkey^ Madeira^ ki^ 

One of the specialities of Dr. Choules la his ao- 
qnaintance with the sterling old Mteratnre of tlio 
Puritans, of which he has an admiraUe ooUeetion 
in his library. His taste in books is generslly ex- 
cellent, and few men, it may be rMnaxf:ed, uTe 
mingled more with living celebrities, or have a 
lietter stock of the nnwntten personal anecdote 
of the present day. It was Dr. Choules's good 
fortune to ei\}oy the personal friendship of the late 
Daniel Webster, of whom, in an obitiuny sermon 
delivered at KewfX)rt, November 21, 1858| be 
presented a nombcr of Interesting metnoriah. 

QEOBOfi p. MAB8H 
Is a native of Vermont, bom in Woodstock, hi 
1801. He was educated at Dartnxnith, and short* 
It after settled in Buriington, in the practiot of 
the Uw. In 1848 he was elected to OongreM. 
and remained In the Honse of Representatives till 



tne llaptist denomination, was bom In Bristol, ■"" remaincu in me iioueeoi nepreeenianves au 
Engbind, Feb. fi, 1801. He omiio to tlie United ^.®*^»;!»^» ?« "^S? W*^"^ ^^ ***• adininistni- 

^ ,_ ,«^- „^. .. . . •' tlon of Preeident Taylor Reddent Minister at Ooii- 

stantinople, an office which he held till 1868. 
Mr. Marshes literary repntatloD reals upon Mi 



States in 1824, and for three years waa principal 
of an academy at Red Hook, on the Hudson, New 
York. He has idnoe filled several parish relatkna 
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scholarship in an aoqmdntanee with tha Noitb- 
em lanouageaof EuropOilnwhlolihoianproA- 
cient ; hia ChmpoMdiov Orm mmmr ^ tk§ OU 
KoriUrm er IcotoMdio Language eomuUod tad 
trmHohUdfrom tU Grmmmn^MtJ^iBmO^ 
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ton, 1838); several articles on Ictlandie Litera- 
ture \n the American AVhig ami Eclectic Review, 
and two Addresses in which he lias imrsned llio 
Gotliic element in history. One of these dis- 
courses, entitled Ths GoOu in Xew England^ 
delivered in I80G at Middlcbnry Collcgo, traced 
in a novel manner the presence of the race in 
the Purit::ns, who' settled that portion of the 
country. In 184-1 he delivered an address before 
tlie New England Society of the City of New 
York, in which he sketched, from his favorite 
point of view of the superiority of the Northern 
races, the influenoei at work in the formation and 
development of the Paritan character. The style 
of tliese adilrcsses is animated, and their positions 
have been effective in securing public attention. 

Axau>4Azoir nrurcccn or bohx.^ 
In the sanny climes of Southern Europe, where a 
sultry nnd rclAxiiig dav ia followed b^' a balmy and 
refreshing uiijht, and "but a brief period intervenes 
between the fruits of autumn and the renewed pro- 
mises of spring, life, both social and industrial, is 
chiefly possed beneath the open canopy of heaven. 
The brightest hours of the livelong day are dmggod 
in drowsy, listless toil, or indolent reiM)*e ; but tlie 
evening Ijrecze invigorates the fainting fmmc, rouses 
the flagging epirit, and calls to dance, and revelry, 
and song, beneath a brilliant moon or a starlit sky. 
No necessity exists for those houfcliold comf<»rt», 
which are indisjtensnble to the inhahitants of colder 
zones, and the eliurms of domestic life are scarcely 
known in tlicir perfect growth. But in the frozen 
North, for a largo portion of the ye.ir, the pale and 
feeble rays dT a clouded sun but partially dispel, for 
a few short hours, the chills and shades of a linger- 
ing <Iatrn, and an early and tedious night ^ Snows 
impede the closing liib<>rs of harvest, and stifTenii-g 
frosts a^ravate tJje fatigues of tlie woj-furer, and 
the toils of the forest. Renose, society, and occupa- 
tion nlike, must, therefore, oe sought at the domestic 
hearth. Secure from the tempest that howls with- 
out, the father aud the brother here rest from their 
weary tasks; here the family circle is gathered 
around tlie evening meal, and lighter \a\)or, cheered, 
not interrupted, by social intercourse, is rcstmicd, 
and often protracted, till, like the student's vigils, it 
almost ** ontwaU'h tlic Bear." llere tlie child ^rows 
np under Uie ever wotchful eye of tlie parent, in tlie 
first and best of schools, where lisping infancy is 
tiuight the rudiments of sacred aud jn-ofaue know- 
ledge, and the older pupil is encouraged to con over 
by the evening taper, the lessons of the day, and 
seek from the Tttlier or a more advanccif brother, a 
solution of the problems which juvenile industry has 
found too hard to master. The members of the do- 
roestie circle are thus brought into closer eontaet; 
parental authority assumes the gentler form of per- 
suanve inflnenee, and filial submission is elevated 
to afTectionata and respectful observance. Tlie ne- 
eessitv of mutual ai<l and forbearance, and the per- 
petual interchange of good offices, generate the ten- 
derest kindliness of feeling, and a lasting warmth of 
attachment to home aud its inmates^ throughout the 
patriareluU eirele. 

Among tilt most important fhiits of this domesti- 
eity of life, are tlie better appreciation of the worth 
of the female obaraeter, woman's higher raiik as an 
object, not of passion, but nf reverenee, and tlie re- 
ciprocal moral itifluenee which the two sexes exercise 
over caeh other. Tliey are brouglit into dose com* 
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munion, under eircnmstaiiees most favorable to pre- 
serve the parity of woman, aud the decorum of man, 
and the charaeier of each is modifie<1, and its excess- 
es restrainetl, by tlie examnle of the otlier. Man's 
rude energies are softened into something of the 
ready sympathy and dexterous he1|>fulness of wo- 
man ; and woman, as she learns to prize nnd to reve> 
ronce the inde|)endenee, tlie heroic firmness, the jia- 
triotism of man, acquires and anpitipriatcs some 
tiiige of his peeuliar vtrtnes. Sucli were the influ- 
ences wliieh formed the heart of the brave, good 
daughter of apostolic Joux Knox, who bearded that 
truculent pciTont, Jahbs I., nnd told him slie would 
rather receive her husband's head in her lap, as it 
fell from the headsman's axe, than to consent that 
he sliould pnrehase his life bv apostasy from the reli- 
gion he had preached, and the God he had worship- 
ped. To the same noble school belonged that gfKxlly 
company of the Mothers of New England, who shraiiK 
neitner from the dangers of the tempestuous sea, nor 
tJie hard:thips and sorrows of fliat firs>t awful winter, 
bnt were ever at man's side, encoumgirg, nidii.g, 
consoling, in every peril, every trial, every gi-iel 
Had that grand and heroic exodus, like the mere 
commercial enterprises to which roost colonies owe 
their foundation, been unaccompanied bv woman, at 
its first outgoing, it had, without a visible miracle, 
assuredly failed, and the world had wanted its fair- 
est example of the Christian virtues, its most nne- 
oiiivocal tokens, that the Providence, which kindled 
the pillar of fire to lead the wandering steps of its 
people, yet has its chosen tribes, to whom it vouch- 
safes its wtse::t ^iida::ce aud its choicest blessiiigSb 
ether communities, nations, faces, may glory in the 
ex})loitsof tlieirfatliers; but it has been reserved to 
US of New England to know and to boast, that Pro- 
vidence has made the virtues of our mothen a yet 
more indispensable condition, and certain ground, 
both of our past prosperity and our future hoi>e. 

The strength oif the domestic feeling engendered 
by the itiflueueea which I have described, and the 
truer and more intelligent mutual regard between 
the sexes, which is attributMble to the same causes, 
are the priiici|)al reasons why tho^c monastio insti- 
tutions, which strike at tlie very root of the social 
fabric, and are eminently hostile to the pra<.'tice of 
Uie noblest and loveliest public and private virtues, 
have met with less snceess, and numbered fewer vo- 
taries in Northern than in Southern Christendom. 
Tlie celibacy of the clergy was last adopted, and first 
abandoned, in tlie North ; tlie follies of tlie Stylites. 
the lonely hermitages of tlie Thebaid, tlie silence of 
La Trappe, the vows, which, seeming to renounce 
the pleasures of tlie world, do but abjure its better 
sympntliies, and in fine, all the selfish austerities of 
that corrupted Christianity, which grossly seeks to 
compound by a mortified body for an unstibdued 
heart, originated in climates unfavorable to the 
growth ana esereise of the household virtues, 

TnOMASOOLB. 

ThomabColb, the artist, witli whom the use of 
the lien for Inith proso nnd verse was as fiivorito 
an omphiymcnt as tlio handling of the pencil, 
thongh so thoroughly identified with Americoa 
Inndscapeii was a nati ve of England. He waa bom 
at Bolton-Ie-Moor, Lancasliirc, February 1, 1801. 
Ills flither was one of those inen who seem to pot- 
•esi every vSrtne in life, and still to be sepiinitod 
by some ^thin partition" from racoon. He was 
a nuiniifkotnrer; and tlie son, in hia rtry boy* 
bomL became a kiml of oiieratl vo artlst| engraving 
sim]iie dttclgna Ibr oalioo. He liad, aa a yoathi tk 
ttatund vein <if |ioetry abiwt him wbieh waa en* 
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conrnroil hy nn olil Sftytclinuni, who repented to 
him tlic nnttonnllml'iulHof hisoiMintrr; while bit 
itnn;rintitiT« love of nature wan hvightctied bj 
failiit;; in \%ith nn cnt)iuxia.«tic do^riplkm of the 
licniiti<*o of Uie Koiih Anu-rimn states. In ISIf, 
the family came to Pliilndcliiliia, where Cole 
worko<l oil mile wo'Ml-en^ravin;; for a tbort tiiiMi| 
uitli ail qtiMNlc ofa visiitothe it\nnd of 8C. Eiis- 
Uilia. till tlioy Wa for the we«t, fettling at SteiF 
Uiivilli^ Ohio, where the yoiin;? aiii^^t pa>'<ed a life 
of |M»veriy and ])nvati(>n,travi-llii)gab<mt iJieoomi* 
try a** n jHirtriiit pointer; |-Ti>iiing hii way sknrlj, 
but otl'tTtually, in the r^"/,on of art. Ills love of 
nature niiil the amn^inonts of hi<« fav(»rite lliita 
olk'X iatcil the nui^hiie-s of tlic track. Finding, 
111 spite of pnidcftce and eojnoiiiy, a near|>roe«)iect 
of st'irvntion before him hi that eountr}*, at that 
time, he tumi-d towunls the great dtiei of the 
Atlantic. An anecilotc of this |»criod is cuiiow% 
but iK*rIin[>5 not nnronnnon on such oocajthmA. He 
wan taking a Military walk, unu-iually .igitatcd by 1 
a recent convcr>ation with his father. •* Well," \ 
said he to hini^'lff aloud, at the same moment { 
picking up a coui)le of gtxid-sized ik'M»1ch, •* I will ; 
put one of the^ Ufton the t<ip of a *>tick; If I ctin ! 
throw and kiK>ek it otf with tlic other, I will be a 

}iniiiter; if I miss it, I will give up the thonght 
or ever.*' Stcj )[»i \)^ hnck sonic ten or twelve ikiocs 
be threw, and knocked it off. Ho tumal and 
went lionic ininiediat<'ly, and made known Lia 
unalternMe rc'^ilutioii.* 

At I'liiladelphia he ]»:itient1y stmgglcd and f^- 
fered, M-lling a couple of pictures fur eleven d«»l- 
lari, and onininenting various Articles, such as bel- 
hiws, bni-slies, and ja|»nn-waro, with tignrt-s view^ 
hird-s and llower.<. Jn 1825, utXew York, abet- 
ter fortune awaited hiin. His fir^t succj^h iden- 
tified him with his chosen scenery of the Cat skills 
He had visited that region, and |)ainted on bis re- 
turn a view of iho Falls. This was purchased 
by Colonel Trumbull, who made it a tlieme cjf li- 
beral eulogy ; and, with t!)o friendship and appre- 
ciation of Dunlap and Durand, Colo mado the 
acquaintance of tlio public Ho was a pro^peroos 
painter at once. 

His ])ictures from that time, may be divided 
into three cla<>es: his minutjaud literal presenta- 
tions of wild American tecnery ; his Italian Tiews 
of Florence and Sicily, the result of Iiis two Euro- 
pean visits; and his moral and allegorical series, 
as the CiJursc of Empire and the Voyage of Life. 
In 1836, and Kuhsc<piently, he resided on the Hod- 
son, ne:ir the villngo of Cat^kiU, where his death 
took place February 11, 1847, at tlio age of forty- 
dx. 

Tliough no separate pahlications of bis nome- 
ron?) writings have appeared, tliey are wcD repre- 
sented in the congcnnd life by his friend, theKe^. 
Mr. Noble. He wrote versos from bis boyliood. 
TVitlmut ever possessing the highe-t inevitable 
tact of poetic invention, to fix the entlinsiostic 
oonce|)tion in permanent classic expression, and 
kcking the ouvantago of that emiy scholastic 
training which might greatly have hdpod bim to 
•upi)]y this deficiency by condensation, his nmne- 
rons iioems are never wanting in feeling and ddi- 
eaoy. They were not offered to tlie public for 
Jnagment; and when they ore withdrawn from 
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the sanctity of his portfolio, tliey shonld be jnd^ 
ed for what they were, private conf^^tms and 
oonfolatioiis to himself, to bis love of natnre and 
tlie devotion of tlic religious sentiment. The en- 
tire narrative of his life is studded^ in his biogrfr* 
{>hv, with passages from these poems as they ooour 
n ills Jonmals; fragments artles^ simple, ondsni- 
cere, olw^ays witnessing to the delights of DOtare, 
and expressing tlie nne siiirituality which he 
F4>nght in his ideal pictures, and which beamed 
from his eye and countenance. 

In 1835 "ho ompo-ed a dramatic poem in twdve 
ports called Th6 Spirits of the Wildernmi, the 
scene of which is laid in tlie White Momitains. It 
wai farther prei»arcd for tho press in 1837, but 
still remains unpublished. His biogrnplier speaks 
of it as *^ a work of singnlar originality and mndi 
poetic power and beanty.** He was alsoi, at the 
|>eriod of his dvath, collecting a volume of misctl- 
laneons poems fi»r publication. 

Cole was also a good writer of prose. He onee^ 
'in early life, wrote for the Philadelphia 5»£iirte 
Eceti'ig Past a tale called *^ Emma If oreton,^ 
which embraced inddcnta and descriptions drawn 
firom his recent visit to tlie West Indies^ He pro- 
jected a work on Art His letters ore easy and 
natural. Several of his sketches of trara, A 
Visit to Volterra and Vallomlrosa In 1831, and 
on Exeurtum to South Poah of tlie CaukilU, in 
1846, have been published in the LUerarv WtfHd 
from the pages of his autobiogn^hical diaiy 
which he entitled Thoughts and Bominiae§HOts.^ 

His Eulogy was pronounced by hia Inend Biy- 
ant, in an elalximto and thonglitful oretion deo- 
▼ercd before the National Academy of De^n. at 
tlio church of tlie Messiah in New York, in Kay, 
1848. During liis life tlie poet had dedicated to 
him a fine sonnet on oocaaioQ of hia first Jooniiy 
to Eoropo. 



Thine eyes shall see the light of distanttklea: 

Tct, Culel thy heart shall bear to Europe^ i 

A living hnageof thy native land. 
Such at on thy own glorions canvas lies. 
Lone lakes— •avannas where the bisoB rore^* 

Roeki neb with sommer gariand s w ltaia 
itresms— 

Skies, where the desert eagle wheels aadseraams— 
Bpriiig bloom and antuma Uaae of boundle« frovm 
Fair aeenes sludl greet thee where thov g oei t fch v 

• Utenay WeiM Ibr ttdl X^ K^ Mi^ 114 
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But different— everywhere the trace of men. 
Paths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest glen 
To where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine oir. 
Gaze on thetn, till the teors shall <lini thy sights 
Bat keep that earlier, wilder image bright 

Bryant 



I saw a glory in tlic etiierial deep ; 

A glory such as from tlie higher heaven 
Must have descended. Earth does never keo^ 
In its embrace such beauty. Clouds were driven 
As by God's breath, into une:irtlily fonns. 
And then did glow, and burn with living flames. 

And hues so bright, so wonderful and rare. 
That human language cannot give them names ; 
And light ond shadow strangely linked their arms 

In loveliness: and all continual were 
I:i change; and with each change there came new 
charms. 
Kor orient pearls, nor flowers in glittering dew 
Nor golden tinctures, nor the insect's wiiigs. 
Nor purple Fplcndors for imperial view. 

Nor all that art or earth to mortals brings, 
Can c*er compare with what the skies unfurled. 
Tliese are the wings of angels, I exchiimed. 
Spread in their mystic beauty o*er the world 
Be ceaseless thanks to God tliat, in his love. 
He gives such glim])ses of the life above, 
Tliat we, poor tiilgrims, on this darkling sphere, 
Beyond its shadows may our hopes uprear. 



Tlie woods are dark ; but yet the lingering light 
Spreads its last beauty o*er the western sky. 

How lovely are the portals of the night. 

When stars come out to watch the daylight die. 

The woods are dark ; but yet yon little bird 
Is warbling^ by her newly furnished nest 

No sound beside in all the vale is heard ; 
But she for rapture eannot^ cannot rest 



Hark 1 I hear the tread of time. 
Marching o^er the fields sublime. 
Tlirough the portals of the past. 
When the stan by God were cast 
On the deep, the boundless vast 

Onword, onward still he strides^ 
Nations clinging to his ndes: 
Kingdoms crushed he tramples o*er: 
Fame's shrill trumpet, battle's roar. 
Storm-like rise, then speak no more 

Lo! henearsus — awful Time- 
Bearing on his win^ sublime 
All our seasons, fruit and flower, 
Joy and ho|>e, and love and power : 
Ah, he gra^M the present boor. 
• ••••• 

Underneath his mantle daric, 
8ee. a spectre grim and starl^ 
At his girdle like a iheatb. 
Without passion, voice or breath, 
Ruin dealing: Death— *tae Death! 

Stop the rnfliaa, Time I— lay boM I-* 
Is there then nopower to boldf— 
None to thwart nim in Ids way t— 
Wrest from him hie preeioue pr^i 
And the tyrant robber slay t 

Stminle n&t, my fooUah tovlt 

Let lime's garmente round the* roll 

Thne^ Qod*! Mrvnut— think uo aeoru- 



Gathers up the sheaves of eom, 
Whicli the spectre. Death, hath shorn. 

Brightly through the orient far 
Soon shall rise a glorious star: 
Cumbered then hj Death no more. 
Time shall fold his pinions hoar. 
And be named the Evermore. 

soxo or A smn 

An awful privilege it is to wear a spirit* a form. 
And solitary live for nve on this vast mountain peak ; 
To watch, afar beneutb my feet, the darkly-heaving 

storm. 
And see its cloudy billows over the craggy ramparts 
break; 

To hear the hurrying blast 

Torment the groaning woodsy 
O^er precipices cost 

TliC desolating floods; 
To mark in wreathed fire 
Tlie erackling pines expire: 
To list the enrtliqnakc and tlie thunder^s voice 
Round and beneath my everlasting throne ; 
Meniiwliile, unscathed, untouched, I still rejoice. 
And sing my Lymif of gladness, all alone 
• « ♦ . • ♦ ♦ • 
First to salute tlie sun, when he breaks Uircigh the 

night, 
I gaze upon him still when earth hns lost her light* 
When silence i^ most deatli-like. 

And darkness deepest ca5t ; 
The streniiilet's music breath-like. 
And dew is settling fast ; 
Far through the azure de]>(h above is heard my 

clarion sound. 
Like tones of wind^ and waves, and woods, and 

voices of the ground. 
I spread my slmdclcjis pinions wide o*er this my 

calm domain : ^ 
A solitary realm it is ; but here I love to : < wgn. 

ALF.XAWDEB IL £VEB£TT. • 
Alexander Hill Everett was the second son 
of the Rev. Oliver Everett, and vounger brother 
of the lion. Edward Everett. lie was prei«red 
for college at tlie frue-school of Dortrhester, en- 
tered Har%*ard University the youngest member 
of his c]as9, and was graduated at ita head in 
1806. He passe<l tlie succeeding yenr as an aa- 
sistant teacher in the PhiUiiis Academy at Exe- 
ter, N. IT., and in 1807 ooniinenoed the study of 
the law in tho oflice of John Quiircy Adams at 
B<»ton, whoro ho soon oiler began his literary 
career as a contribntor to the Monthly Antholo^*. 
In 1809, on the appointment of Mr. Adams t» 
Minister to Russia, Mr. Everett accompanied hini 
OS attache to the legation, and resided at St. 
Petersburg for two years. In 1811 he passed 
tlirough Sweden to England, where he remained 
during tlie winter, and after a short visit to Pons 
returned home in ISli. 

Soon after hia arrival he wot admitted to tlio 
bar and oommcnced practioe. The sUrring na- 
ture of the public events which then o^tatA-a tlie 
oonntry soon, however, drew him Into politioi. 
lie imblislied a scries of articles In tlie year 1818 
hi the Patriot, tlie WoiUng demoomtfc paper of 
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Boston, la fiiTor of t}Mwar«whicb wereooDoeled 
into a pamphlet, with tbo Utio JUmarkt #» ths 
Onterncr'g Sj»eeek. He alio wn>U in thU Jour* 
nal a tenet of articlet against the Hartfurd Con- 
vent ion. lie was in the taine Tear nointnated 
for Uie tUite tenat<», bot defeated br the predo- 
niinnnco of tlie oprH>«>itk>n partj. Ue also about 
this time, at the urator for the year of the Phi 
lieta Kappa Society, deliTcred an addrett on 
Hnrke, in which ho cotiit>ated the views isi that 
statA^sinan on tlie Frcncu revolutiun. It is cha- 
nicU-riiitic of the stAte of public foiling, that, al- 
tliouuHi tlie UMial rcM>lution requo^tin^ a oopy for 
iiuMication was passed, the reaol^e was never put 
in execution. 

6o«>n advr the treatr of peace Mr. Everett was 
appointed socrctarj of lection to Governor Eat- 
ti:i of Ma^9rirhu<<tt4, Mini^U-r to the Netherlands 
AOcr rcinnininic a year or two in Holland ho re- 
turned to the United States, and wai appointed 
by Mr. Monroe the succe>sor of Mr. Enstis on the 
witlidniwal of that gentleman, the post ha%ing 
been meanwhile cimnged to a charg'thip. He 
rctiined the office for six years, from 1818 to 
1824, conducting the negotiations relative to tlie 
oommcnial intercourse of tlie two nationSs and 
the cbiins of his country for spoliations sutTerod 
during the French ascendency, with great ability. 
IIi:» official duties bciuf^ insuHlcieut to occupy 
more than a portion of his time, he devoted his 
leisure to the preparation of a work entitled jPii- 
Topf^ or a Ociural Survey of the Political SituO" 
tion of (he Princi^wl Poteen^ vith Conjectures on 
ihsir Future Protpcete^ bv a Citizen ^ the United 
Sta*ei, It was published in Boston and London 
in 1821. A remark, characteristio of the tone of 
English criticism at that time on American books, 
appeared in a notice in the London Morning Chro- 
Dicle, to the effect that the name of the author 
on the titlo-pAge must be a fiction, as the work 
was not only too purely English bat too idiomatic 
to be the product of a foreign pen. Europe was 
favorably received, and trans^lated into German, 
with a commentary by the celebrated Professor 
Jacohi of Halle, and also into French and Spanish. 
In 1822 Mr. Everett pab]ishcdi\^i0/i0a«tf a Po- 
pulation^ toith Remarhe on the Tkeoriea of Godwin 
and MaXihue. The latter writer, in his celebrated 
work on population, had taken tlie ground that 
the demand for 8abs]:iteno6 Is everywhere mater 
than the means of its supply, that the evu conld 
not be met by any measures of governmental or 
private clmrity. and that the only means of re- 
medy was to cneck Uie increase of tlie race by 
discountenancing morriage. Godwin denied that 
the power of iiKT.>ase in pqpuktion was as great 
as Malthus alfinned, and asserted that the rapid 
growth of America was doe to emigration. In 
answer to tliese and other theorists Mr. Everett 
showed that increase of population leads to divi- 
sion of lalior and consequent Increase of produo- 
tion; tliat die assertion of Malthua that every 
community had exhaostcd their meuw of oom- 
fortable support, was not borne out by the exam- 
ple of any people, the means of suroort having 
utiiven«ally increased with the growth of popula- 
tion ; and that MaHhtts*s position that evefy com- 
munity mniit lubaist on the prodnoe of Its own 
territory w»i also untme, oommeroe Airaishing a 
means by whlch» e?en in enae of a oommimi^ 
TOL. iiw— il . 



ezhanstiag the ptodne ts of Chdr temtotT, tiit 
pfodnets of their tndnstry could readHy be es- 
ehanged, in a more or Ims direct Ibrm, for tiit 
provisions of otlier portiona of the ^obe, whose 
entire prodnctiveness is as yet IStf from bong de- 
veloped, mnch less exhansted. 

Dnring this period Mr. Everett abo eontribnted 
a number of articles to the North American Be- 
▼iew, then nnder the editorship of his brother 
Edward, most of which are on topios eoonectod 
with the leading French authors. Tbey are finisb- 
ed in style and elaborate in treatment. The dis* 
co5<ion of the authorship of Oil Blae^ Kograpkg 
ofSL Pierre, the nrkiwciGeoffroifonlhmmatk 
Literature, a sketdi of the Pritate Life ^ YA- 
taire^ a pleasant paper on the Art i^Hapnimm, 
by Droi, are among tbem. In 1834 he re- 
turned home on leave of abeenee, aod passed the 
winter \a the United States. In 1825 he wai 
appointed by Mr. Adams, soon after he becsme 
President of the United States, Minister to Spun. 
He devoted lumself with great fiddity to the do- 
ties of this position, and was active in nigmg the 
roci)gnition of the independence of the recent^ 
fonned Soanish republics of the American cooti- 
nent on tncir mother country. He invited Wadi- 
ington Irving to Madrid, made him an ottaAe of 
the legation, and fadlitated the researbhes wtnoh 
led to the production of the life of Oolnmhes. 
He also procured and transmitted to Mr. Presoott 
a large portion of the historical material of wlucb 
that gentleman has madesoch admirable use, and 
in numerons other modes advanced the interesfci 
of his conntiy and oountiTroen. Althou^ labo- 
riously occupied by his diplomatic duties he still , 
oondnned his oontribntions to the North Ameri- 
can, and prepared a woric entitled Ameriem, er a 
General Survey of the Peiitical SUuaiien ^ d« 
Principal Powen ^tke Weetem ConUnenl, wiik 
jOonjeeturee on their future Proepeete, hf a dtir 
eenifthe United Statet^ a oompanion to hia pre- 
▼loos Tolmne on Europe. 

In 1829 he returned to the United Sutes, and 
succeeded Mr. Jared S{ arks as editor of the Re- 
view to which he had long contributed. He 
oondncted the work for about five years, during 
which he wrote a number of important artidei 
Ibritspagoa. In 1830 he was elected a member 

As chairman of a committer of the tariff eon- 
▼ention of 1888, he drew np the memorial in repfy 
to tluit prepared by Mr. Gallatin, which eroanaft> 
ed from the fi r eo - t r a de oonvention of the mvlom 
year. Ho was also the author of the address is- 
sued by the ConventioDof 188 1, oon^natiQg Hemy 
Clay for the presidency. After the defeat of that 
rt4tfesman, and the prodamation of GeneralJaek- 
eoQ against NuUificatioD, he beoamo a aopportflr 
of the administration. 

In 1840 Mr. Everett was despaldied as aeak- 
fidential ooinmissioiier to Gnba, to not dnriog the 
absence of the conanl, and InTestigate the chaiget 
which had been made against him of oooniTanoe 
in the nse of the American flag bv daTeia. He 
was ooonpied for two months In tms i 
a short time after reoeived aoall to the i 
of JefferKKi College, Lonklanai whioh m aeoeolp 
ed, but was obliged, toon after eomnmiolng tbe 
dntiea of the office, to retnm la the Nofth Ia e» 
eeooeaoaefillUid^ 
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In 1842 If r. Everett was a freqaent oontribntor 
to the Boston Miscellany* of orticlcfl in prose and 
poetry. Among the latter were translations from 
the liatin and Italian, and a somewhat elaborate 
Eastern tale, The Hemiitiig^ of CandoOy founded 
on a Sanskrit fable of the Braiima-Parana. 

In 1845 and 1846 ^Ir. Everett published two 
volumes of Critical and Mi^tcellaiieous Etsayt^ 
fDith Poemg^ containing a selection from his writ- 
ings for the North American and Democratic Re- 
views, to the last of which ho furnished in 1844 
an extended biographical sketch of the revolu- 
tionary refugee, Hftrro Uarring^ and other peri- 
odicals. In 1845 Iio received the appointment 
from President Polk of Commis>ioner to China, 
and set out for his post on the 4th of July in the 
same year, but on arriving at Rio de Janeiro be- 
came so unwell that he returned home. He sailed 
a second time in the summer of 1840 and arrived 
at Oauton, but died a few months a(\er establish- 
ing himself in that city, Jnne 28, 1847. 

tSB Touxo AweMCAar. 
Scion of a mighty stock! 
Hands of iron — hearts of oak^ 
Follow mnth unflinching tread 
Where the noble Others led I 

Craft and subtle treachery. 
Gallant youth 1 are not for thee: 
Follow thou in word and deeds 
"Where the God within tliee leads! 

Honestv with steady eye. 
Truth and pure limphcity. 
Love that gcutly wmnetb hearts,— 
These shall be thy only arts. 

Prudent in the council troin. 
Dauntless on the battle plain. 
Ready at the country's need 
For her glorious cause to bleed. 

Where the dews of night distil 
Upon Vernon's ho!y hill ; 
Wnere above it g'e imin^ fiur 
Freedom lights her guiduig star: 

Thither turn the steady eye, 
Flasliing with a purpose iiign I 
Tliither with devotion meet. 
Often turn the pilgrim feet I 

Let the noble motto be 
God,— the CofrimtT, — ^LibemtI 
Planted cm Rdiffion's rock, 
Thoa shalt stand in every shock. 

laugh at danger iar or near I 
Spurn at bnseneas— spurn at fear! 
Still with persevering miffht, 
Speak the truth, and do Uie right! 

So shall Peace, a charming gu«at» 
Dove-like in thj bosom resti 
Bo shall Honort steady blase 
Beam upon thy ekeing dayn 

Happy If celestial fkvor 
Smile upon the high endeavor ; 
Happy if it be thy can 
In the hdy came to full 



• Tho Boi«oia UlneananT of Utomtars and Fisbt«m wsi cdl- samished 
t^ bv Naibu lUlr. jr., and wm miblUlMd In tw« voliimati l„M^{mZ* 
AnomJimaanrtoPrceinber.lSM. It wm a voitliy attciniit to |'»'^"*w'»» 
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" ~ " \ Kdward Kvartflt, Ma- 
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vn A«T or aaoio HArrr.^ 

According to our belief, the coninion sense of the 
world is therefore, as we hnve already remarked, 
a^inst Mr. Di-os on this point, and in favor of the 
diligent pursuit of some regular occupation, as a 
principal element of happinc^ It is true that we 
near at times from the Italians, of the dolce far 
uiente, or the delight of having nothing to do ; but 
even in the same quarter there are not wanting 
respectable authorities in favor of a different aystero. 
Tlie MarqiKs of Spiuola, an Italian general, cele- 
brated for his military exploits in tlie war of the in- 
dependence of the Netherlands, passed the latter 
]>art of his life in retirement, upon a Iiaudeome pen- 
sion, and of course in the full fruition of the ioUe 
far nienie; but being one of tliose persons without 
occupation, who are also unoccupied, he found him- 
self (as usually hap|>ens, even accorditg to our 
author, with gentlemen of tliis dcfcriptidi ) rather 
ill at ease. TVliile in this Fituiition, he was itifomied 
of the death of one of his ancient comrades of in- 
ferior rank in the army, a captain perhaps, or possi- 
bly a colonel ; and upon inquiring into the nature 
of his disease, was answered Uiat he died of having 
nothing to do. Jlorf della tnalaltia di uch teutre 
nietite a fare, Baxta, replied the unhanpy Marquis, 
with a strong feeling of sympathy in tnc fate of his 
departed brother of the war, basta per un generate. 
** "r is enough to have killed him, had he been a ge- 
neraL* 

Such, even on Italian authority, are the plearares 
of the dotee far niente, Tlicy appear to be enjoyed 
in the same way in otlier ranks and walks of life. 
Read, for example, in Lafontaine, the story of the 
cheerful cobbler rendered miserable by a present of a 
hundred crowns, and finally returning in despair to 
lay them at the feet of his would-be benefavtor, and 
recover his good humor and his last Behold the 
luckless schoolboy (to recur again to one of the ex- 
amples at which we have already hinted), torn from 
his natural occupation on some fliursday or Satur- 
day afternoon, and perishing under the bur«1en of a 
holiday. See him hanging at his mother's side, and 
begging her, with tears m his eyes, to give him 
something to do ; while die, poor woman, aware 
that the evil ia irremcdinble, can only console him, 
by holding out tlie proinpect of a return to «chool 
the next day. Observe the tradesman who has made 
hia fortune (as the phrase is), and retired from busi- 
ness, or the opulent proprietor eiyoyirg his diguiiiod 
leisure. How he toils at tlie task of doing not h ins ; 
as a ship without ballast at sea, when it fidls cahn 
after a neavy blow, labors more without stirring an 
inch, than in going ten knots an hour with a good 
breeze. " How he groans and swentt^,** as bhake- 
speare lias it, under a happy life! How he cons 
over at night, for tho third time, the newspaper 
which he read tlirough twice, from beginning to 
end, immediately after breakfast! A woilthy capi- 
talist, reduced l>y good fortune to this forlorn condi- 
tion, has assureJ us, that he often begs the domes- 
tics, who are putting 1iis room in onlcr, to prolong 
the operation as mucli as possible, that he may enjoy 
again, for a little while, tlie lost delight of superin- 
tending and witnessing the performanee of useftil 
labor. 

But tliis Is not the worst Ko sooner does he And 
himself in the state of unoccupied blessedness^ than 
a host of unwifhed for visitants (doubtless the sane 
with tliose who took possession of Uie swept and 
garnished lodginn of hiin in scripture) eater on hia 
premises, and dt*clare his body good prae. J>g*pt^ 



Kvarstt, J. R. Lowell, W. W 

.UmhIsI llawtbnrn% T. W. PariMMS 
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M4I (a new BAm« o^ horror) plucks from hk lip« th« 
uiitA«t«^ morsel And the briminiag bovl, k>r<liiii« 
hii ^y«ii with annatural blindiio^A, nnd nowtlcra hit 
l*K.-kii with premature oU nge, Jlyjxxhottdria (the 
Acrufftcd 6/m<>« of Uie fathrr») plou^lis hie eheeks 
uilh furn»vk>, nnd heaps a perf»otual cloud n|»on his 
brow. Jfn»alitit (like tl^e vulture of Promrtlica'*) 
Utinws at his liver. Jih^u.i4afi»m rocks his joiiiU; 
(J'ttt gr.-ippKs him by the grvut toe.* so that whnt 
with " hinek spirits and ubite, blue spirits and 
prey," the p<»or man siitfors martyrdom in e%'cry 
nerve sntl tibre, u:itil Pahif or Apoplexy, after all 
tlie kin<]«>«t of tlic tribe, gives him the eonp de grace, 
and reh'a«e4 him from his misery. His ely?ium is 
much like that of the depart e^t'Oreoian heroes in 
the OJy»«ev, who frniikly avo>*ed to riy*.*c^ that 
tliey would ml her be the m?onc5t dav-laborcrs* above 
crouiid. than reii;a saurcaie over all the shoilcs be- 
low. • • • • • • • • 

Ila^ our author fully eonfiderc<l what he is say- 
inir. wiien he rccomniendi to his diviple^ to take no 
inlcrc#t in tlicir cmplojincnt, wholcvcr it may be; 
to work at it careK*<ly oi»d ne^rliseutW. ju»t long 
enuu;rh to obtain a b irc living, a<id th<M hurr>' lioiue 
to bed, or to the t ivcrn to keep S*intt Mondajfi 
Mceti;.g him o i his own ground, anl l <\.\:x\* our ex- 
amples froTO the middling nnd lower walks of life, 
doe-i Mr. Dnx really mean to tell us, that a tailor, 
for initaMce, will bc't conMilt his happinc!** by work- 
ing OS little as possible nt his trade, receiving os few 
orders OS he can, executing tho<c which he receives 
in a careless manner, di>ap)M>inting his customers in 
the time of scndini; lu»me their clothes, and instead 
of wielding inec.<s{intly the shears and needle, pass- 
ing m«n*t of his precious hours in spinning street- 
yarn! Is thot barber in a fair way to realize the 
tumuium honuiH, who intentionally hacks the chins 
of the public with dull and wretched razors, or 
burns their ears with liis curling tongs, on purpose 
to deter as many of them as he can from coming 
into his shopt Admitting for argument's sake 
(what no honorolde man would allow for a mo- 
ment), that the only object of exercising a profes- 
sion IS to obtain a bare BiibsiAtence; it it not per- 
fectly clear, that an artist, who should follow the 
By!«tem of our author, wo:dd completely fail, even in 
this miserable purpose! If a tailor send home a 
coat awkwardly and unfashionably cut, or negli- 
gently ma<le up, the indignant customer forthwith 
returns it on lus hands, and transfers his ordcn to a 
more industrious and attentive workman. From 
making a few coats, and those badly, the recreant 
knight of the shears would very soon come to have 
none at all to make, and would inevitably starve bv 
the side of his cold goose, upon a vacant shopboord. 
A barber, in like manner, wh'> should adopt tlie 
ingenious practices alluded to above, for clearing 
his shop of the eurplos number of long boards, 
would not probably find the ebbing tide stop ex- 
actly at the point necessary for supplying him with 
bread and beddothesL He would soon find himself, 
like 0!(sian*s aged heroet, hmcly in hit halL From 
keeping hit own shop, he would be eomoelled to 
enter as jonmeyman in that of another, ana b^ con- 
tinuing to pursue the tame procest, would sink in 
tuccession tlirough tha teveral grndationt of houee- 
tervant, itreet porter, and vagabond, into the hospi- 
tal, tlie Dort where all who tail by our aotlior^t 
chart and compoM will naturally bring np^ The 
only way. In fact, by whieh a roan can expect to 
turn his labor to account, in any oceuiiatioii, is by 
doing the best he can, and by putting hit heart into 
Ilia Gutinett, whatever it may be. He then taket 
the rank among lib Umthert of the tradar to which 
bia talotttt antitlo him ; and if ho caanoi riaa to the 



head of hit art, Ke wiH at least be rwpeeUU^aad 
will realiM an honorable living. It it not eveiy 
barber Umt can a*pir« to the fame of a Sinallpc^ 
a Uifj^int. or a WiUionit; but any one who m dfli- 
geat and assiduous in his sliop, and who ^^^^J]"'| 
pride in seeing his customert leave it with gjosiy 
chins, weU dressed liair, and iieaUy shaped /sroriffls 
should hU natural aptitude be even aotnething lea 
than fir>4rate, will yet never want the comforts of 
life for himself and his family through the week, \m 
five dtdlor bill to deiiosit m the savings bank on 
Saturday evening, and hit extra joint to eoterttm a 
brother Strap on Sunday. And while he thus reti- 
ixcs an ample revenue, the zealous and attentivt 
arii*t reaps, cs he goes along tlirough life, the be< 
reward of his labor in the plcasnre afibnled him by 
the gratification of his honest pride, and the apfW- 
baUon of hit fellow citizeuk 

Joirx, tho brother of Edward and Alexander 
Everett, wa** bom at Dordiester, \{aF%^ Februaiy 
22, 1 80 1 . He wns educated in the Boston school 
wlicre he was distinguislied as a fine dechdnier, 
and was graduated at Harvard in 1818. In the 
Kiino venr he aooompanied the Rev. Horace Hoi- 
ley,* President of the Transylvania TJnivcrsiiiy, it 
Lcxinj^ton, Kentucky, to that phice, where he was 
employed for a short time as a tutor. Oa hk 
return to Ma«sachn«;tts he entered tlie bw school 
at Cambridge, and soon after visited Euroi»e as 
an attach': to the American legation at BmsseU, 
during the chargUhip of his brother Alexander. 
He next returned to Ikiston, rtodiod hiw in the 
office of Daniel Wcl»ster, nnd coi:trbuted a few 
articles to the North American Review, then edited 
by liii brother Etlward. He was also the anthor 
of a few spirited odes sung at tlie oelehratioos 
of debating club?, of which, from his readiness as 
an extemiH>re speaker and warm interest in the 
political and other questions of the day, he wts 
* a prominent member. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1825, but the promise of an active career 
of honor and usefulness was soon after disap- 
pointed by his death, Febmary 12, 1826. 

JAMES O. Aim KABT E. BBOOK& 
jAiim Gordon Bnoosa, the son of David Broofca, 
an officer of the Revolutionary army, was bom at 
CUiverack on the Hudson, Beptember 8, 1801. He 
wa< graduated at Union College in 1819, and 
studied law at Ponghkeepeie, but never engaged 
activdy in the practaoe of the profession. It was 
in this place th:it he oommenoed his poetical 
career by the publication in the newspapers of 
Uie phioe of a few fugitive poems, with the sigm^ 



try It. im, irmdMnU^I at Tale Coll<ip» In ]»«, studledth^ 
olin' «it.deT thiv care «f Pnfldent I>^pb«: "^ ^~ ••^.S^* 
Gr^i'nfl' Id inn. la 1^'(< h«bi*aune e Unltarim,«Bd thein*- 
t\\f.ur uf tha IMUi rtr tft church, Bortoa. Hcwtt s wn 
ftdorn^ti-i.flnd oflon InLnductd hU poMUcri wanton* Inlotte 
r>ul[pit, TlicTt? ho W4J h\\:^\\J celebnUtd »r W« orilorlcM >••• 
fcf (J f rti ft ru \ ^^\ \ T*rT. ft ^ 1 flnc p«nona] mmtwm. , ^ 
in Ui6 ivr. H ' t >piiHl the preildenoy ^TtaMrlrnte 
iialM4 nfoo yeem H« «cd«r ite 
i|:e, after hto rcdgiMitloa. bea BfV 
■..1y81,18S7. 
t h^ nu I toor «r addrcMce delivered In 1«gW- 



tfi Jin* to New V . . - . ■ -ly 81, IBJI. 



Pf, It.^n, V- 




elb ir t>rTl#»dlriiti. i*t»v** ril of theae ate yp|if1nte4Ja the | 
ftil u^ lowcliUiimPiuflliefthewrltoi^bjrWiWlfc, 
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tare of Fiona, which Att^act4^d much attention. 
Varion*) conjectures were made respecting tiieir 
anthorshi]}, but the author 6ucoee<led in maintain- 
ing his incognito not onjy among his nei^boiSi 
But also in his own household. 




In 1823 Mr. Brooks removed to New York, 
where he became the literary editor of Uie 
Minerva, a belles-lettres journal which he con- 
ducted about two years. He tlien started the 
Literary Gazette, a weekly juunial on the model 
of the English publication of the same name, 
which, after being continued for a few months, 
was united with the Athensuin, and conducted 
nnder the care of Mr. Brooks and Mr. James 
Lawson for two years. He then became an editor 
of the Morning Courier, with which he remained 
connected for about the same period. In these 
journals, and in the Commercial Advertiser, most 
of his poems were published, with the signature 
of Florio. They were great favorites, and placed 
the author in the popular estimate of his day in 
the. same rank with Drake and Ualleck as one of 
the puetical trio of the town. 

In 1828 he married Miss Mary Elizabeth Akin, 
a young hidy, a native of Poughkeepsie, who had 
been from on early age a writer of verse for 
periodicals under ibe signature of AVnui. Hie 
year after a volume entitled The RivaU of Eate 
and other Poemt^ hy JameM G, and Mary E. 
£rool'$^ appeared. 

^ In 1830 llie pair removed to Winchester, Vir- 
ciuia, where Mr. Brooks edited a newspaper for a 
few years. In 1838 they again changed theur 
lesidence to Rochester, and afterwards to Albiuiy, 
in both of which places Mr. Brooks was oonne^ied 
with the press. 

Mr. Brooks died at Albany in 1841. His 
widow has since that event resided, with thm 
only child, a daughter, in the city of New York. 

The pnidnctions of Mr. and Mrs. Brooks are 
separately arnmgcd in the joint volumo of their 
poems. The story from which the volmue takes 
its name is by the lady, and is drawn from the 
ample storehouse of Italian family history. The 
Hebrew Melodies, versified renderings of passages 
from the Psnlnis and the Prophets, arc also by her. 
Tlie remiunder of Mrs. Brooks^s portion of the 
Toluroe is occupied by other poems on topics of 
Italian romance, descriptions of natoral scenery, 
and a few lyricid pieces. We select ona of tba 
Hebrew Mekidiea :— ^ 



X.1T. 

From the halls of ow fathers in angnlah we fled, 
Kor affain will its marble re^ho our tread; 
For a breath like the fiiioe has blasted our moMb 
And the frown of Jehovah hasenithed ns inshainc 

nb robe was the whSriwind^UsTokee was thethn- 

der. 
And earth at hit footstep was riv«i aanader ; 
The mantle of midnight had shrooded the aky, 
Bat we knew where fie flood bgr the flasheOiii ijib 



Oh, Jndshl how lone nniti thy weary ones weep» 
Far, far from tlie laud where tiieir forefathers steep; 
Uow long ere the glory tliat brightened the monntam 
Will weleome the czilo to Siloa*s fountain I 

Passing to the latter Iiolf of the volume, we find 
at its commencement a poem on Genius, delivered 
originally before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Yale. The briefer pieces which follow are, like 
the one which we have named, quiet in expression 
and of a pensive cast A number devotM to the 
topic of death have a pathos and sK>lemnity befit- 
ting the dirge. Others on tlio stirring theme of 
liberty, and the struggles in its behalf in Greece 
and elsewhere, are full of animation and spirit. 
All are smooth and harmonious in versification. 

Mr. Brooks ei^joyed a high social position in 
New York, where he was greatly esteemed for 
his ready wit and conversational powers, as weU 
as generosity and amiability of character. He 
was a fluent and successful prose writer. 

Mrs. Brooks, in addition to her literary abilities, 
possesses much skill as a designer. The plates in 
the Natural History of the btate of New York, 
by her brother-in-law, Mr. James Hall, are from 
drawings made by her from nature. 

Mrs. llaU, the siifter of Mrs. Brooks, is the an- 
ther of several pleasing poems which have ap- 
peared under the signature of Hinda. 



When the world in throngs thnll prsai 

To the battle** glorious van ; 
When the oppressed shall leek redreM^ 
And ehnll claim tho rights of man ; 
Then shall freedom smile again 
On the earth and on the main. 

When the tide of war shall roll 
like imperious ocean's surge^ 
From the tropic to the pole. 
And to earth's remotest vei|^ 
Then shnll valor dash the gem 
From each tyrant's diadem. 

When the banner is unfurled. 

Like a silver cloud in air. 
And the champions of the world 
In their might assemble there ; 
Man shall rend his iron chain. 
And redeem his rights again. 

Tlien the thunderbolts shall fall. 

In their fury on each throne. 
Where the despot holds in thraQ 
Spirits nobler than his own ; 
And the cry of all shall be, 
Battle's shroud or liberty I 

Then tlie trump shall echo lend. 

Stirring nations from afar. 
In the daring line to crowd. 
And to draw the blade of war 
While the tide of life shall rain. 
And enorimson every plain. 

Then the Saracen shall flee 

From the city of the Lord; 
Then, the light of victory 
Shall illume Jndea's sword i 
And new liberty shall shiaa 
On the Plains of PalssthMk 



Then the T^rk shall 

How his erceeent wasea'dini 
Like the waning noon whose hi 

lidaa awi^ ca eeeaali biiM| 
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Tk«fi tli« eroM of CSiriii tbdl fUod 
On thai couMcraUd land. 

Yea, the light of freedom maSIm 
On ilie Qrecion p>ioloii¥ bow, 
Breake upon Ionin% ialot. 
And on Idn** lofty brow ; 
And the fthonU of bottle twcU, 
M'hero the SportAo lion fcUl 

Where the SpArtnn lion fell, 

Prouil and tUuntleae in the etrife : 
How triuiniOiant was hb knell 1 
Uow I'ubiiinc his oloee of lifo I 
Glory sli'Mie u|)0 1 his eye, 
Glory which can noTer dial 

Boon shall earth awake in might ; 

Retribution shall arise ; 
And all regions shall unite, 
To obtain Uie glorious priae; 
And opprcs!»Ion*s iroti erown« 
To the unat be trodden down. 

When the Almighty shall deform 
Heaven in his hour of wrath ; 
When the angel of the storm, 
8 weeps in fury on hb path ; 
Tlien shall t3*rannv be hurled 
From the bosom oi the world. 

Yet, O freedom I vetawhtla. 

Ail mankind shsll own thy^ away ; 
And the ere of God shall smila 
On thy Drightly dawning day ; 
And all nations sliafl adore 
At thina altar erennora. 



life hath its aunshlne ; but tho ray 

Which flashes on its sUirmy wave 
Is but the beaeon of decay, 

A meteor gleaming o*er the praya; 
And though its dawning hour is bright 

With fancv'a gayest co1ourin||. 
Yet o*er itscloud-encumbcred night, 

Dark ruin flaps hb raven wing. 

Life hath its flowers; and what are thejs I 

The bods of early love and truth. 
Which spring and wither in a day. 

The gems of warm, confiding youth: 
Alasl those buda decay and die, 

Ere ripened and matured in bloom; 
Fen in an hour, behold them lie 

Upon the still and lonely tomb I 

life hath Ka pang of deepest thrill; 

Thv ating, relentless memory I 
Which wakes not, pierces not, until 

The hour of Jot nath oeased to ba. 
Then, when the naart b in ita pall. 

And edid afllietiona gather o er. 
Thy mournful anthem doth recall 

filisswhieh hath died to bloom no mora 

life hnth Ha bleiidngs ; but the atom 

Sweepa like the £sert wind in wrath. 
To sear and blight the loveliest form 

Whioh aporto on eartli's deeeitful path. 
0! eooB the wild heart-broken wail. 

Bo changed from youth'a deUghtM lOM^ 
Floata monrhfully upon tha gal% 

When all b doMilato and Ioml 

lift hath Ha hope; amatin drama, 
A eankarad llowar, a aetUiig mm, 

Whiah caiia a trantltorv glaam 
Upon tba •Twi'b ekma of diM 



Pkm but aa hovr, tha dream bath Had, 
The llowara on earth Ibcaaken lie; 

Tha aaa hath aet, whose lustra ibad 
A light npoB tha ihadad aky. 

JAOOB BL XOOSX. 
J^ooB Baiut Moobb, the CoImt of the laljeet 
of the proBient akelch, wu bom September S, 
1772, at Georgetown, on the Kennebeek, ICainau 
He was descended from a 8ot>teh fiunily, who emi- 
grated to New Eni^and in the eariy part of tbn 
ei^teenth centoiy. Fonowing the profession cf 
his Cstthcr, a phy^oxan. and dnriiig the Revolu- 
tionary war surgeon of a national resael, he aet> 
tied, after qnali^ing himself alinoat entirely hj 
his own exertions, in the practiee of medicine A 
Andover, in 1796^ where no remained until h« 
accepted, in 1812^ the appointment of snigeon^ 
mate in tho Eleventh regiment of United Sutei 
Infiintry. lie remained in the aerrice nntil Da- 
oeiiiber of the aame Tear, when he retired, modi 
broken in health, and died on the 10th of January 
following. 

Dr. Moore was an exceDent mnsician, and com- 
posed several meces a few of which were pnb- 
iishcd in Uoljoke^a Repodtorv. He was also thn 
antiior of nnmcrona songs and eplstleS| which i^ 
pearod in the newspapen of the day. 

Jacob Bailey, the son of Dr. Moore, was bom 
at Andover, October 81, 1797. He was appren- 
ticed, while A boy. In the office of the New 
Hainiijihire Patriot, one of the leading jonmals 
of New England, and which is remarkable for 
the number of distinguished editors and politi- 
cians it lias furnished, alike fiom its fype-eettiiig 
and editorial deska, to all parts of the conntiy. 

The Patriot was at this tame owned by tlM 
celebrated laaao HilL* At the expiration of his 
indentures Mr. Moore became the partner of 
Mr. Hill, and afterwards, bv marriage with Mr. 
Hill^s sister, his brother-uMaw. The two con- 
ducted the pnper nntO January, 1623, when the 
partnership expired. Mr. Moore tlien devoted 
liiiusclf to the booksslfing and pubUaldng bnsi- 
noKS. 

He had previously, in April, 182i, oom- 
mcnced the publication of CoUeetiotu^ — Tcpogrm^ 
phicaJj Eutorieal^ oiwt Biographieal^ rvIoXSM 
prinapaUy to New HomfMre, He was assisted 



• iHse nm, oM «f ths aM 

thcooantiy.wssbofBstOMnlKidM,! _ 

tsairht the tndo of a nrtntsr,snd In ISce raoBored to Ooaesi< 
N. H^ whirre he parehaacd the oflloe of ths Amerieta Fteta^ 



[ Matted writeit sf 
April e,lT8&Bs WW 



psMr started sboat dx montht belbrs, whteh 
led, and <i« the 18th of April, 1808, publbbiid the 
of tho Now Hsmmhlre Pstriot, s newniaper ho < 
odit until 18S9, lining st ^arioos times witbta Iho ssmo perio^ 
tho oCBoot of senator snd reprccontstlTo In tho Btato iigiila 
tors. He was sopolntod 6«ooad OoinptroUor of the Tnirngf 
by Oonexal Jsehsna, hot was r^fcctod by tho Sonstsi, s iijss 
tfoo wbloh lod to his oleelloB bT tho LcgUktaio or hb ital% 
as a member of the bodj whieh sad rsfhiod to eooflm his ai^ 
nlnatkm. Ho remained In ths BensU vatlllSMk when ho ««s 
oloctod QoTeraor oT hIsStato. an oOoo whidi he ftlM daHac 
throe SQOoecdTO torms^ Be sftorwaitls oetsblUhed HIHIi Xew 
Hampshire FStrlot, a popor In which ho oppoisd ssftsin saw 
BMsrarssorthoDomocnittopsrty,orwlil^hohsd loacbaaa 
tho loadorta tho stats, with sodi sooosss, thst ho tecdsii Ms 
Unpaired lnflnones,siid anttod his asw pspor with tho PhMo^ 
In which ho hsd so tone botUod. Ho sC la Oanaaiy, iSC 
semmonord sa sfHoBltanI periodtesi, ThsFsnasc^ IImiS^ 



Th4tor, which Is sUH osattoasd. 

ThoaetlTtt/srhls 
psIM^dlsfOM. U< 



pAlltlsSi sad was i 
Msssavsssf IMl 
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Sn the editorship of this work by Dr. J. Farmer.* 
The publication coin; ri^n] ori^iriiud articles of re- 
searcD, on topics einbracvtl in its pUin, and ro- 
prints of curious mnnn><'rij«i.s tracU, poems, and 
lugitivc productions, illn^iratin*; the same topic. 
A portion of its p;^^?:^ was al5o devoted to re- 
views and other mn^azine matter, of & eontcmiK)- 
rary cjiaraoter. It \v;is ci>ndiicted with nnich 
abilit}' until its ch>s^,in Decvnilxr, 1824. It fonn?, 
in its completed shai>c, a series of three octavo vo- 
lumes. 

The publication we have named Avas one of the 
first devoted to h*cal history in tlie c«)untry. It 
did good service in calHiijr r.itcntion to many im- 
portant subjects^ and fostering a spirit of close 
historical inquiry. 

During the continuance of tliis work Mr. Moore 
also prepared anil puMi.-lioil wiih Dr. runner, A 
Gazettter ofthcStaUo/Stto llauqt^hire^ in a duo- 
decimo volume. 

In 1824 Mr. Moore publi>hed Annah of the 
Town of ConccriKyrom it4jirft Scttleu'tnt in the 
year 1726 to the loir l$-23, xti^h sereral Biograr- 
phical Sletchit ; to trlirh is ad'led, A Mcmoit of 
the Fentcook Jufizuf,^ a work of miich interest, 
research, and value. 

In 1826 Mr. M*x>re commenced TheKewEamp- 
$hire Journal^ a political |»;ii)t:r, which he main- 
tained with ability and inriuvnee until December, 
1829, when it pcii^^ed into other hands, and was 
soon after nnited with the New Hampshire 
Statesman. In 1S28 ho was elected a represen- 
tative to the State Legislature, and in 1S29 ap- 
pointed sheriff of the county of Merrimack, an 
office which he retained for five years. After 
being connected for a s!iort time with the Con- 
cord Statesman^ he romoved in 1839 to the city 
of New York, where he K-cime the editor of The 
Daily Whig^ an infine:n:al journal during the 
Harrison campaign. In 1840 he published The 
Latceqf Trade ta the United Statce: being an 
abstract of the statutes of the several Stiites and 
Territories oonceniing Debtors and Crediiurs ; a 
snudl volume, designed as a popular umnual on 
the anbject. After the election, he obtained an 
important clerkship in the Post-olfioe department 
at Washingtoiu On the accession of Mr. Polk, 
in 1845, he was removed, and returning to New 

* John Fanner ^r» bora at Cbclmrfbrdn Mfl.«w, Jnrve 11, 
HW. II« was a ckr«<«!><Lint of Iviward I'tni.^-T, wli-j tuiJ- 
grated from Warmich-liirc to Eillcrlca, Mu >-. In HdiX ll« 
veccWed Ibc lin.itcJ «^ura:ioa afforded in hU UiylivCHt«t tU« 
common ecbooU an«! at the aj« of »ixU^n U -^.te « dm-rk (ti a 
■tora at ADibcr»t, New Ilarip-hira. In l^ln Ij« aIo^hUi td 
this occupation for tbatof s<L<.>ol-ke«r>Io^ lie i.cit iiuakd 
medicine, and opened an apotbcearrs »toro at tiHric^r^, ta 
1S21, with Dr. Saznoel Morrt!. a clrcuiii»ta!.c^> la w|j|tb lio 
•urea the title, popolariT t^>towi>d, of I>«C! r* liriTk'(i lifrvet 
•omplotf^ a.conrse «>f ii>it!Ica] »4u<lK>aor appKcd fi<r n ^le^ri b, 

ltiraalntbt5p(»ltk*a that he continued. Id )jI- khtiif liuuri, 
to tbo doee of his lifo, Avcn«t IS. l£3a, ilic b1><nl><T3ft re* 
•aarcbea which ho had alfea4y euauncoocd, la iliu au^iitla uf 
Sew England. 

Dr. Farmer*^ chWworie b bis OfUfatogieal RfQider ^ Os 
Tint &tU^r9 qr Xrte EK^^tmd^ ^. ; to vhtek are addtd^ 
MHotie Biograplkit at amd G*n*^lo(dral J^o/^a,* In which ha 
tracaa the faini!k-s of New En^rJuid to tlictr fotthdatlon in thla 
countij. He alM> p? cpareil a new edition of Bilknap*8 His- 
tory of New Haiup(4are.t c^muinliis varlotsa eorrt'ctrona and 
maatntlona of that worlu and ad<Utional Oicto and notleaa of 
fftaona and oTratK therrla mcQtlor.ed. 

Dr. Farmer ww al««> ibr aath<>r of scTcral tracta relatlnfr to 
fcieal hlatorj, and a thMiucnt c%tutrlbut«tr to the ColWctlona of 
the MawacbiMetia aad Xcw JlampvLlro Ubtortoal Boclctkfl. 
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York beoaino librarian of the New York Histori- 
cal Society. 

In this position, congenial to his tastes as an 
historian, Mr. Moore remained, devoting him- 
self earnestly to the preservation, arrangement, 
and enlargement of one of the most valuable col- 
lections of works illustrative of Ainericim His- 
tory in existence, until by the changing fortunes 
of iK>1itics his friends were again placed in nower 
in 1848, and he received the api)ointment of post- 
master to San Fnmcisco. 

In this office Mr. 3Iooro rendered an iroi)ortant 
ser\-ico to the country by his indefatigable labors 
in systematizing the business of the department, 
under circumstances of unusual diflicuUy. IIo 
returned after the next change of administration, 
\y\X\\ a dieaso contracted in California, which 
closed his career a few months after, on tlic first 
of September, 1858. 

In 1846 Mr. Mooro published the first volume 
of the Memoire of American Ooremore^ embrac- 
ing those of New Plymouth, from 1620 to 1692, 
and of Massachusetts Bay, from 16S0 to 1689. 
It was his design to continue the series until it 
comprised Memoirs of the Culonial and Provin- 
cial Governors to the time of tlie Revolution. 
The ])ortion relating to Xew England was left by 
him m MS., ready for the press, and much ot the 
remainder of the work in a fragmentary form. 
Mr. Moore was throughout his hfe an active 
collector of historical material. Even in Cali- 
fornia he found time to preserve the newspa^icr 
and fugitive literature of the eventful period of 
his sqjoum. 

Hs!?BT Eatox Moobb, a brother of Jacob B. 
Moore, Wiis bom at Andover, N.II., 21st July, 
1803. IIo served his time with his brother and 
Isaac Hill. He published the Grafton Joumid at 
Plvmouth, N. H., ftt)m the 1st January, 1825, 
till March, 1826, when it ceased. During the 
latter portitm of his life he pave his whole atten- 
tion to music ; became a Uiorongh proficient in 
the science, and distinguislied as a teacher and 
composer. He was author of the Mmieal Cate- 
cJiiem; Merriinneh CoUertion of Jnetrumental 
Mueie; Xew Hampshire Colhction of Church 
Mueie; The Choir; a Collect ion of Antheme^ 
Chortuciy and Set Pieces; ahd the Northern 
Harp — a Collection of Saered Harmony, He 
die<l at East Cambridge, Mass., October 28, 1841. 
Jonx TV'eeks Moouk, another brother of the 
same family, was bom at Andover, N. H., April 
11, 1807 ; was educated aft a printer by his bro- 
ther, Jacob B. Moore. He has been connected 
with several journals, and edited tlie Bellows 
Falls Gazette, Vt,, for several years. His prin- 
cipal work is the Complete Encyclopotdia qf^ Mu* 
f/e, — Elementary^ Tfchuical^ Historical^ Biogra- 
phical^ Vocal^ and Justrvh ental,^ 

WILLUH H. BEWABIX 
TTiLUAM Hkxrt Sbward, the son of Dr. Samncl 
8. Sewanl of Florida, Orange County, New York, 
was bom in tliat village on the sixteenth of May, 
1801. Ills earlv fomlness for books induced his 
IMrcnts to give kirn a liberal edaoatlon, and after 
a preparation at various schools in the neighbor- 
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hood of hU re«i<1<^<^, b« entered Union College 
In 1816. A Her ci»iii|»klin4; lii-* dmnM at tliat in- 
hiiimion wiili di*riii|:uMi«jd Inmor, he rtnUiwl Uw 
at Now York wiili Juim Anthon, aiid aftcrwanls 
villi J«»)in l>»Kr and 0;:<len Hotruian. Suon after 
h»"» a«In»i'*Mou to tlio bar he comincnccd practice in 
Aiihnni, New Yt>rk, wln^re he niarri*f<l In 18S4. 

Mr. tSiwnnl rapuUy rose to distinction in hb 
pr* »fc sM« »n. lie Ux ik nn lu-t i ve intere^it in fator of 
tho i\-vWotion of Ji»hn Quiiicy A«Uirn.* to tlio Pro- 
Biilciu y. ami |irv'M<lc*l at a convention of tho Toiing 
men i)t" the ^t.ie, hvll in ftirtlicrauce of that object 
in Utica, An-«-t 12, lb28. In l^:JO he was no- 
minated aiwl clv^tod by t!ie anti-ni.t^^onic party a 
iiiembcr of the fc^tatc *Si-iute, where ho remained 
for four year*. In 1833 ho made a tour in Eiironc , 
of a few in«»ntU* with U\i father, during which he j 
wroic homo a wries of lettew wliich were pnb- j 
li-hcd in the Albany ETouinj; JoumaL He was | 
uoniinaUMl in 1834 a^ the candidate of the Whi^ 
iwrty for the oflicc of Governor of tlie State, and 
was defeated, hut on hi* re nomination in 1838 
wa^ elected. During his administration, hifl re- 
conunondation of the change in the bchoul system, 
called for by tlie Roman CathoUcs and which 
w:ks fmally adopted, caused much discussion and 
opiKh>ition. 

Hi!) administration was one crowded with im- 
))ort;int events and his cour^M on many disputed 
qnc-tions was in opptisition on some occasions to 
his party friends as well as political opponents, 
bnt was uni verbally regarded as marked by per- 
sonal ability. He was re-«lecttid In 1840, but in 
1842, dct'liuing a re nomination, retired to the 
pr ictico of his profei-^ion at Aubnm. During the 
six following years he was principally engaged in 
tills manner, ai>i»earing in tlie course of his duties 
as counM^l in several important trials In tlie state 
and national tribunals with great suocess. He 
took an active part as a sj>eaker in the presiden- 
tial campaigns of 1844 and 1848, and in Febniarj-, 

1849, w.is chosen by a largo nuyority United 
States Senator. On the exiiiration of his term in 
18.>5, he was re-elected to the same body.^ 

Mr. Seward has taken a prominent jto^ition in 
the Senate as an opponent of the compromise of 

1850, and of tho repeal of tho Missouri ooinpro- 
mirie. In 1833 an edition of Ids works was pul> 
lishcd in New York in three octavo volnmes, con- 
taining a complete collection of his speeches in the 
state and national senate, and before popnlar as- 
semblies, with his messages a« governor, his 
forensic arguments, a number of miscellaneons ad- 
dresses, his letters from Europe, and selections 
from hii* public correspondence. One of the most 
valuable portions of these volumes, in a literary 
and historical point of view, is tho Xotea on Xew 
Yari^ originally issued as tlie Introdnction to 
tlie Natural History of New York, published by 
tho legislature in 1843. It extends to 172 octavo 
pages, and contains a carefully prepared and 
highly Intcroning re\icw of the intellectual pro- 
gross of tlie state in science, literature, and art 



from tlie gods» or from those who were ss p s d s H y k^ 
Toredbjthegoda Every peo|iU has bed its age sf 



raa AM moAX pboplb— rmnm m<mul aw nmuaonrAL 
MYCMrmirr.^ 

A kind of reverenee is paid by all nations to anti- 
qnity. There is no one that docs not trace Its lineage 

t FiOTi sa AAdfMS it Tds OoMti^ tiM. 



sold, or'AngiMtan age. or lieroie age— en age, alisl 
2>r ercr paMcd. TbcM pfcjodiccs an noiakogedMr 
unwhoUioaML Although Uicy prodnee a eonvietMa 
of declining Yirtne. which is nn&ToraUe togencM 
cmulatiott, yet a people at once ignorant and irrs- 
vcrcDtial would necessarily become lieeiitioDa S%- 
vertlicless, »uch prejudices ought to be mo^fied. It 
is untrue, timt in the period of a nation's rise kom 
diAorder to refiaemait, it is not able to continiisny 
•nrpass it^elC We tee the present, plainly, dif 
tincily, witli all its coarse outIlne^ iUrouphmeWr 
litio^, its dark blots, and ita glaring d^fonmtio. tt • 
hear all iu tumultuous mnnds aud jarring diseordi 
We Bce and hear the past, through a distance vhiek 
reduces all iU iiietiualitics to a plane, m^lovs all Hi 
sliadcs into a |>leasing hue, and sobdnes e^cn its 
ho.ir»e3t voices into harmonv. In our own earths 
prejudice is less crft>neons than in most otfacA Iks 
revolutionarv age was truly a heroic one Its cxh 
gencics called forth the genius^ and the takata. aad 
the virtues of society, aud they ripened amidtte 
hardships of a lo!>g and severe tnaL But there were 
selfifthncfls, and vice, aad idctiotts, then, as nov, st 
though comparatively subdued and repressed. Y<n 
have only to eonsult mipartial htstorr, to leani that 
neither public laith, nor public loj^alty, nor private 
virtue, culminated at that period in our own ccua- 
try, while a mere glance at Uie literature^ or at the 
stuge, or at the politics of any Eoropwin comiti^,tt 
any previous age, reveals the fact that it wasmsxted, 
more distinctly than the present, by lieentionB ne- 
rals and meaa ambitioik 

Reasoning a priori again, n we did in en^^*^ 
ease, it is only just to Infer in favor of the Caited 
States an improvement of morals from their e^a- 
blished progress in knowledge and power; otfaci^ 
wise, the phdosophv of society is misnodentood, sad 
we most cliange alf our eoa»e«| and henceforth ses 
safety in imbecility, and viiioe in supcrstitioB sad 
ignoranesL , . 

What shall be the test of the national monl^ 
Shall it be the ceeeatricity of crimes t Cei tsy 
not; for then we must compare the erimiaal escsa- 
tricity of to-day with that of yesterday. The ieimt 
of the comparison would be only this, that the ennsi 
of society change with changing eircnmstaneea _ 
I Loyalty to the sUte is a ]>ublie virtoe. Was a 
ever deeper-toned or more umversal than it Is nowf 
I I know there are ebullitions of passion and Saetmr 
I tent, sometimes breaking out into disorder aad n»- 
' lence ; bnt was faction ever more effeetoally » 
I armed and harmless than it is now f TliereisakT- 
alty tliat springs from the affeetioa that we bear ts 
1 our native soiL Tliis we have as strong as any psfr- 
1 pU. But it is not the soil alone, nor yet the soil M^ 
I neath onr feet and the skies over oar heads* thst 
I eon^tnto our country. It is iU freedom, equtfi^. 
' justice, greatness, and glory. Who among n» »• 
' low astobe insensible ofaa interest in themt Fsor 
hundred thousand natives of other lands every yttr 
; voluntarily renounce tlicir own sovereigns, andswssr 
' fealty to our own. Who has ever known an Ams- 
': ricaa to transfer his allegUnee pennaoentiy te a 
foreign powerf 
Tlie spirit of the laws, In aaj coontry, is a ties 
i index to the morals of a people, jnst in proportion ts 
I tlie power they exercise m making thena. Whs 
iplaius hera or elsewhere, thai crime or fanai^ 
ty Uots onr sUtnte^Moks with Ueentio«H eBatt- 
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Hie character of a eonntiy^ na|rfstntsak Isgidsp 

iTB. and captains, chosen by a people^ rcOecIs thdr 

Itis true that in IheearaesteanTassli^whi* 
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•o fmuently recurring dectiont require, BUBpidon 
often followB the magmtrAie, and scandjil follows in 
the footstene of Uie stutesinan. Y et» when his course 
has been finished, what magistrate has left a name 
tarnished by corruption, or what Btatesnian has left 
an act or on opinion so erroneous that decent charity 
cannot excuse, tliuugh it mny disapprove? What 
chieftain ever tcui|>ered military triumph with so 
much modcratiou as he who, when lie nad placed 
our standard on Uie bnttleroents of tlie capital of 
Mexico, not only received an offer of Buprcme au- 
thority from the conquered nation, but declined itf 

The manners of a nation ai-e the outward form of 
its inner life. Where is woniaa held in so chivalrous 
respect^ oud where does she deserve tliat eminence 
better? Where is property more safe, commercial 
honor better sustained, or human life more sacred f 
^ Moderation is a virtue in private and in public 
lifei Has not the great increase of private wealth 
manifested itself chiefly in widening the circle of 
education and elevating the standard of popular in- 
telligence ? With forces which, if combined and di- 
rected by ambition, would subjugate this continent 
at once, we have made only two very ^ort wars — 
the one confessedly a war of defence, and the other 
ended by poying for a peace and for o domain al- 
ready fully conquered. 

Where hes the secret of the increase of virtue which 
hos thus been established f I think it will be found 
in the entire emancipation of the consciences of men 
from either direct or indirect control by established 
ecclesiastical or political systcmii Religious classes, 
like political parties, have been left to compete in 
the great work of moral education, and to entitle 
. tlicniselves to tlie coi.fidence and affection of society, 
by the purity of tlieir faith and of their morals. 

I am well oware that some, who ma^ be willing 
to ado[)t the general conclusions of this argument^ 
will object that it is not altogether sustained by the 
action of the government itself, however true it may 
be that it is sustained by the great action of society. 
I eonnot enter a field where truth is to be sought 
among the disputations of passion and prejudieeu I 
may say, however, in reply firsts that the govern- 
ments of the United States, altliough more perfect 
than aiiv other, and although they embrace the great 
ideas of the age more fully than any other, are, ne- 
vertheless, like all other governments, founded on 
eorapromises of some abetroet truths and of some no- 
tumi righto. 

As government is impressed by its eonsdtation, so 
it must necessarily act This may luffiee to explain 
the phenomenon complained o£ But it is tme, also^ 
that no government ever did altogether act out, 
purely and for a long period, all tlie virtues of its 
oriffinnl constitution, llenee it is that we ore eo 
wdi told by Bolingbroke, that every nation must 
perpetually renew its constitution or perish. Hence, 
moreover, it is • great excellence of our system, that 
•orereignty resides, not in Congress and the presi- 
dent, nor yet in the governments of the states, but 
In the people of the United States. If the sovereign 
be Just and firm and nneormpted, the governments 
con always be brought back from any aberration^ 
and even the constitutions themselves, if in any de- 
cree imperfect, can be amended. This great idea of 
the sovereignty of the people over their goTemment 
gtimmers in the British system, while it nlte o 
with n brood and glowing light 

Let not ysvr ktaff sad psrIlsaitBt In eosL 
If nch leu apart, mUuko tbsmMlves IbrilMl 
Which Is most worthy to ba thooght npe^ 
Vor think tbcr ara aMratlallx tha ftrom^ 
Lst tham not htaey that tha aothart^ 
And prf Tllarta wi tham bastawa^ 
OsotfnHsietosetnpani^Mly, 



Or sjjMwar ar sglarT af their own ; 

Bat r«t tbem know It was for a deeper Hfli 

Which thev but rapreaent; 

That there s on earth a jrat aacnster thioc « 

Tellad though it ba, thao parliunent or ktog. 

Gentlemen, you are devoted to the pursuit of 
knowledge in order that you may impart it to the 
state. What Fenelon was to France, you may be to 
your country. Before you teach, let nie enjoin ujMn 
you to study well the copocity and the disposition 
of the American people. I have tried to prove to 
you only tliot while they inherit the impcrfcctiona 
of humanity they arc yet youthful, apt, vigorous, and 
virtuous, and tlierefore, that they are wortiiy, and 
will make noble oies of your best instructioniL 

WILUAH H FUBZTESa 

WiLUAH Henbt FuRiHEss wos graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1820; studied theology, and soon 
after his onlination in 1823, became the minister 
of a Unitarian church in Philadelphia. He pub- 
lished in 1836 a voloroe on the F<mr Gotpels^ 
which he expanded into a large work in 1838, 
entitled Jenu and HU Biograpaen, He is also 
the author of A Life of ChriU ; a manual of Do- 
m€stie Wanhip and Family Prayer Bock ; and 
a number of published discourse:*, lectures, ad- 
dresses, and contributions to reviews and other 
periodicals. 

Dr. Fumess has translated Schiller^s "Song of 
tlie Bell," and a number of other German poenia, 
with great beauty nnd fidelity. A poraon of 
these have been collected in a small volume with 
the title, S(mg of the Bell, and Other Poeme. He 
is also the author of several hymns included in 
the collection in use by his denomination. 

Ills theological position is somewhat peculiar 
and quite conspicuous, even in a denomination so 
strongly marked by individualities as his own. He 
accepts for the most part the miraculous facts of 
the i^ew Testament, vet accounts for them by 
the moral and spiritiial forces resulting from toe 
pre-eminent character of the Saviour, who, in his 
view, is an exalted form of humanity. 

As a preacher. Dr. Fomess has great power, 
and his sermons, of which he has a volume in 
press, are remarkable for the union of speculation 
and feeling. 



What is this f ond whither, whence. 
This consuming secret sense. 
Longing for its rest and food. 
In some hidden, untried goodf 

Naught that eharms the ear or eye 
Can Its hunser satisff ; 
Active, restless, it would i^eroe 
Through the outward universiu 

Tis the soul, mysterious name! 
God it seeks, from God it came; 
While I muse, I feel the fire. 
Burning on, and mounting higher. 

Onward, upward, to thy throne^ 
O thou Infinite^ unknown. 
Still it presseth,tfllH see 
Thee la aU, and aU hi thea. 



Xfeelwithhiawani 
For ever hurolng tberti 
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What I M ihtrat for, grmai, 
O Tboa who bMrtrt pr»7wl 

Hii« It Uk thing f ermt% 

A lik«neMio thy Son; 
Tln« woiild I r&th«r hmv^ 

Til Ml c*ll the world my owiL 

Tin my most fcrrent prwrer; 

IW it more fenrent •till. 
Be ti my liighcct care. 

Be it my settled wilL 

OOLIXQE OF CnARLF*.TOy. 8. C-^OUTH CABOLniA 
COLLLol^ CX)LUMB1A. 

Oxv of tho first libend institutions of learning 
founded in &«)Uth Carolina was the CoIK}^ of 
Chftrlc^^ton. It was inoor]K)rated by an Act of the 
Lc^iiilaturo in 1780. Several )e<;ncics had been 
left by citizens of tlie state, endowing the first 
colK'jrc wliich nii^ht be chartered, and the^ the 
College of Cliarle-^ton shared iu common with two 
otliers whicii were cliartercd on the snine day. 

The ItcY. Dr. Robert Smith, afterwards Pro- 
testiiit Episcopal ]ii>)i<>p of the diocese, then the 
master of a pjmTnmar-.v'hool in Chnrk-Nton, was ajH 
pointed the Principal, and in 17s»4 the fir^t cla'«s 
graduated with the dejjroe of Bachelor of Arts. 
The old barracks of the city were employed as the 
colle^^e edifice; and hero the situdii'S were con- 
tinued until 1B25. The institution never having 
been separated from the prammar-schoo!, did not 
ac<|uirc the rank of a collepre^ and in a few years 
became merely a priyate schooL In 1829 it was 
revived untler the superintendence of Bishop Bow- 
on, itH oldest graduate, by the union of three of 
the principal private sch(M>U in the city; and hj 
means of the liberalitv of the citizens the old bar- 
racks were reinoveu and a more oommodious 
building erected. Bishop Bowen, having roorgan- 
izod the colle^^e, retired from its management, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Jasper Adams, D.D. 
The granimar->chool wa-* still attached to the col- 
lege ; and financial difficulties having erisen, the 
exercises were suspended in 1835. 

In 1837 the charter was amended, tlie college 
ceded its property to tlie city, which in return 
charged itself with its maintenance, and it was re- 
organized in 1838, the Rev. William Brantly being 
appointed president Dr. Brantly died in 1845, 
and was succeeded by the present incumbent, W. 
Peronncau Finlev. The faculty consists of a rre- 
sident, and Professors of Moral Sciences, Qrcek 
and Latin, Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, 
Katheniatics, History and Belles Lettres, and of 
Zoology and PalffMmtology, with the Curatorship 
of the Museam or Cabinet of Natural Uistoiy 
attached. 

The late Elias Horry, Eso, by a donation of 
six thousand dollars, foundca the Horry Profes- 
sorship of Moral Phikisophy, which is held ez 
officio by tlie President In 1846 the dtizens 
generally, by enhscription, endowed a Professor- 
ship of History and Belles Lettres. 

To the liberality of the citizens also, at the 
raggestlon made in 1850, at the session in Gliorles- 
ton of the Amoriran Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the college is indebted for a very 
large and Taluable Cabinet of Natural History. 
Among those who were most forward in eontrl* 
bating to tills collection may be metitWned tlie 
Samoa of Mcssn. Tiiomoyi Hoimea, Baeliroan, Aii- 
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presented his valuable library to the college, sad 
the rourjficence of the legislature has supplied ths 
means of building a suitable house for its reoeptioB. 
The late Ker Bt»yoe, Esq^ bequeathed by bb wi& 
the sum of tliirty thousand dollars, to be appro- 
priated to Oie support of yonn:^ men of the Bapdst 
commnnion, while attending the coarse of instnn- 
tion in the college. The average number of rto- 
dents is from fifty to sixty ; and the currieohaa 
does not differ materially from that of other col- 
leges io the Union. 

Tlie Rev. J. W. Xile^ eminent as a detxymn 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Chariestoo, 
for his Acholarship and for his fine phikwophical 
power» of mind, was connected with this instita- 
tion m Professor of the History of Philosopliy 
and of Greek Literature. His publbhed sdd resees 
— a dtFooarse before the graduating class in 1851 ; 
The Grvund of MoraUy a discoarse on a siuubr 
occaM^n In 1852; and another. The BbnUtA tf 
Fhilo!"^ff^ at the close of the same year before the 
Litemry Societies of the South Carolina College 
— ^xU!bit his Bcholarsliip, vigor, andoriginafitjr of 
thonirbt and enthu«4a<m. An elaborate worit mpi 
his p.^a, published by John Rns^ieU in Charierton, 
PhU*'*'phie Thfology; inr UltimaU GremmiMtf 
all Rc'.4gioit» Belief baud in Bmmn^ estahfished 
his re^mtation as a theologian. The wot^ is a me- 
taphyseal discussion of points of faith, **epring- 
ing from the necessity which the mind of the 
writer has felt for rendering to itself a safficSeat 
resisoQ for its convictions respecting reKgioDi be- 
lief^ opon grouiMls of certainty, beyond the ordi- 
nary sphere of controversy.*' Mr. Miles was the 
orator api>ointed by the vAvX coounittae of the 
city c«>uncil and dtizens of Charleston on oceoflda 
of the funeral of the Hon. John C. Calhoon. In 
hb addreris he presenteil a philosophical view of 
the character and relations oSf the statesman. He 
has also been a contributor to the Southcra Qnar* 
teriy Review. 

SorTH CAROUNa CoLLCOB was firanded by Act 
; of Assembly in December, 1801, which deoored 
I that the proper education of youth sheold ol- 
; ways be an object of legishitive attention as coo- 
I tributlng to tlie prosperity of sodety ; and plared 
I the ins:Utation \n a centrid poadon ^ where allili 
i Toath may be edacsted for the good order and 
; harmony of the whole." A board of trnstees woi 
established which secured to the ooUege the sei^ 
vices and inflaence of tiie first men of the etatOL 
The Governor, Ueutenant-Govemor, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the Hoose, and 
all the Judges and chancellors are trostoee ex 
officio, and twenty others are elected by the Legve- 
hiture every four years. The Governor la Pki^ 
dent of the Boanl. Lately the Chairaien of the 
Committees of both hon^ses on the CoUeKe end 
Education, are made ez offieio members, llie ftdl 
board Is coinpo^ of thirty-dx, genenDy of the 
most influential men In the state. 

The accommodations for stodenta ore ampki 
A new hall for Commencement and other pn^' 
poses has been lately added to the Mtdings, at an 
expense of about thirty-five thoa-^nd doUam h 
Is of tlie Corinthian order, of loige Amenricns 
being one handred and thirty feet In length, sixni- 
elgbt In breadth, and fifty-idue la helghk Tm 
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library, though not large, is a very choice one. 
There are now upwards of 20,000 Tolaracs; and it 
contains many rare and costly works. Gen. 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Judge Johnson 
of the U. S. Court, were members of the commit- 
tee who made the fir>t purchase of books when 
the College went into operation. Tliey were 
procured in London, from the well known book- 
seller, Lackington« Many of the finest volumes 
belonged to private libraries, and the names of 
some of the most di<:tingais]ied men in England 
may be found in them, as former proprietors. 
The Lojrislature annually appropriates two thou- 
sand dollars for the purchase of bookr^ and this, 
added to the tuition fund, would constitute a very 
iiberal aUowanoe; but for some years past the 
latter has l>een exhausted by repairs to which it 
18 first applicable. 

Persons not familiar with South Carolina have 
attributed to the influence of Mr. Calhoun that 
unanimity and conformity of opinion for which 
South Carolina has always been distinguii^hed; 
but it is nither to be ascribed to early associa- 
tions and influences, and most particularly of late 
to the influence which this favorite institution has 
had upon the ridng generation. 

For the later selections of books for the library 
it is much indebted to Dr. Cooper, Professors 
Henry, Nott, and Elliott, and President Thomwell, 
but most ejjpecially to the late Stephen Elliott, Pro- 
fessor Nott, and Professor now Bishon Elliott. A 
number of books were ordered by Mr. Stephen 
Elliott, and purchased by Mr. Henry Junius Nott, 
then in Europe, and afterwards Professor of Belles 
Lettres. Since 1886 the sum of $02,874 has 
been expended. Tlie collection ia rich in costlv 
foreign worka, illustrating the Fine Arts, Anti- 
quities, Chissical Literatur«| and tlie specialities 
of edenoc ' 

Mr. F. W. MVaster la the present librarian. 

Tlie general welfarcof the College is liberally pro- 
vided for by its Endowment and tiio state appropri- 
ation. Tlie^President and Boven professors are all 
ibmishedwith€oinf«irtablerefd<lenoes. Tlie salary 
of the Preffitlent l« three thonsiuid dollans ptiyaUe 
quarterly In advance, and that of tlio FtofesMim 
twenty-five linndredi jieyable in (be Mine nanneri 



from the public treasuiy. In 1845 the Comptrol- 
ler-General reports the whole amount of expendi- 
ture by the state, on the C*>lkge, up to tliat date, 
at $698,679 28. Tlieanimnlappropriationamounts 
at present to $24,600. Fur many years the state 
has al^o appropriated $.37,000 for free schools, and 
ut the Inst meeting of the Legislature (Dec. 1854) 
it was incre&sed to $74«600, besides some $3,000 
for two military schools. No appropriation a<ikcd 
by the Board of Tru^^tces has ever been refu-ied. 
Of course great disi 'nation and wisdom have l»een 
exenised in all cases where applications have been 
made. 

Tlie Presidents of the College have been — 
Jonathan Maxcy, 1804 to 1820; St<.>phen Elliott, 
1820, declined to accept; Tlionuis Cooper, 1820, 
pro tern.; Thomas Cooper, 1821 to 1834; Robert 
Henrj', 1834, pro tern.; Robert W. Barnwell, 
1835 to 1843 ; Robert Henry, 1843 to 1845 ; 
AVm. C.Prest«n,1846tol861; Jas.H. Tht>mwdl, 
1851 to 1855. 

The first President, Dr. Maxcy, has the honor 
of having discharged that office with efficiency 
in three colleges. He was born in Attleborough, 
Mass., 8ept 2, 1708; was educated at Brown 
University, where in 1787, on taking his degree, 
he delivered a poem on the Prospects of America. 
He was then tntor in the College for four yeara. 
Having qunlified himself for the ministry, in 1791 
he was ordaine<1 pa.«tor of the First Baptist Church 
at Providence, and the same day Professor of 
Divinity in the University. On the death of 
President MannSni^ in 1792, he was chosen hia 
successor at the eariy age of twenty-four. He 
delivered at tliia time several disconrses, which 
were published; a Sermon on tlie Death of Man- 
ning, Discoursee on the Existence and Attributes 
of God and on the Doctrine of the Atonement 
In 1802 he was called to succeed President 
Jonathan Edwarda, at Union, where be remained 
till 1804. The rest of hia life was passed as 
the head of the CoUego at Columbia. He died 
June 4| 1820. His hi^ personal qoalities and 
virtues in hia office were thua commemorated in 
1654, in an oratSiin by the Hon. James L. Pct- 
tigni, on the Seiul-Oentennial cdobratioa of the 
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JmmHIuui Maxey cx«riM no litUt inflaenc« on tlM 
eKarartcr of the yuulh of hii (Uy ; aq%1 Km name b 
Dev«T to l*« mrntioned by hu di4^-i|»lt« witiMnit rcTe* 
rrnr€. He hid inony •niiiiont qualifir«ti<ms for hit 
otTioe. IIU pciiiiM was K^tlictie ; penu.iHion floved 
fix) II his lijio ; a kI hU elo.jueiice ditfu»eil o«'er everj 
6iil»joct tlic liti:;lit hue« of a wnrm iiim^inntiock H% ' 
wai deeply iiubucd with claMical louruiiig. and Ui« 
|ihil<Mo|)!ir of Ute huiunii mind divided hi« KeaK i 
with the lore of |^>!ito litonittire. With prufouud 
piety, he was frco from tho ^l•JJ:;lt4^»t taint of bigotry 
or iiarrownM< h>irly ia life lie had entorc 1 into 
tlie mi iti.-4ry. under mM^riaa bantuT^; but though 
he nrror resiled from the crcd which he hftj 
adopte d •o C:it)iMiic wa« hi* Pitirit — to genial hit ' 
•«'il to the in>^>iration9 of fiiith, hoj>'\ and rimrity — j 
thut whether in the chair or the pul|iit, he never * 
•oemed to U6 lev* llinn an A|>o*tolio tcuehcr. Never ! 
will tho ch.irm of hi« ehH|iienee b*» eru-od froni the | 
nic.uury on whieh its irnpre-^^ion hat once boon made. 
Ilia elocution wa* e^fuaiiy winning and peculiar. 
He i<]K>lcc in the iih>U diii(>orate manner; nU voice 
was clear and gentle ; his action composed and 
qniot; yet no rna'i liad sueh coTtimnnd over tlie 
noi-»y sullies of youth. His pre-onoe quelled every 
disorder. The mo^t riotous oifoa«ler shrank fro:n 
tlio reproof of that j).iIo brow and intellectual eye. 
The reverence thut atteadod him i^tilled the proj^ress 
of di<itVectioa; and to him bo1on<;e 1 the rare power 
—exercise. I in the foee of wondcrinj^ Euro|>e by 
Lamartine— of quelling by persuasion, the spirit of 
revolt 

Thomas Cooper, one of tho ino<;t active !:pirits 
sent over by tlio old world to establish themselves 
in the politiC't of tho now, wai born in London, 
Oct4»ber 22, 1759. Having been educated at Ox- 
ibrd, become a proficient in clieniistry, and ao- 
quireil a knowledge of tho law and medicine, 
ho bnmght thcso aciuiMtions to America, joiniii<; 
his friend. Dr. Priestley,* at Northumberbnd, 



• PricMlcT. the POO of a cUith-4ln>«wr near I>e«d% wbo<e setea- 
tlfle iH^eoTerK-s Id England hid ^tu'll|lod hlin S5 one of !()« first 
eh«tnl>u of ttu> arc, und wh«>*o n'il_'i«»a«* and pollil«»l prineA- 
plcs ana iriiitartau and adrucato of tho Friiicli ncroiiitloa, 
had rcn<lcr«d hhn tlic ol»jcct uf pontibr pcr-cciitlur} (hU liou<«« 
and lilirary In BlrinltichHin were burnt bv th«« mob In 179IX 
rain« U> America. wiii(li>r bb eons had afrendjr emigrated In 
ITTtl lie arrU-td In New York on th« fourlb uf June of that 
year, and was rt-cdvcd with pr<ut attention hy th« eUizi'Ds, 
wlu^ *iiji luiiij aifiT^ prnjHiv-d a p)iH«rrl[i^itoii of a tT. I .* T- 

lar* f(*r n C4*tirs« •>f Itcttirc^ on Rtprrlni^ n[/)1 Ph^ 
w^ruld dirllTt-r ibem. In Jul||r he wtnt tty VfiriakmrjLj .riii.ji.j la 
I\iia-^>lTiinLH wlicro hi* f>n lind tn a^rknUurat »i ttkmrnL 
II ■ (wjoo fijUL'^hc-d liltnv If in liU old Ui,liH\ r«n-truc-iii»c a 
llbmrr, wtiUn:: b^Mtlti as ropldty »* u^-nal, and rfsamLni; hH 
cljemltMl exiK-rlrnthK ITy wa* uflerrd Uic Pn-fi *•tJ|^^^Jn of 
t'tK-ml if.v In lb," CitlvcP-'ity of PrUu^y'Vfl'ili, with a^idM- 
iari% at til d^cMNcd tho »|i|*ctlmtrn:nt. i>'triTr(o.(r Ul% own dl^po- 
»l I [f >f) Qf h h I li n> I n r c 1 1 rptiu i}L It o d . 4 r v rr-d i wo wndi^'j, i*f 



ptibhc leNCtiiFvx httvevt r, at, rh.11adilL;hla in iTS^rl and H^, an 
liim^s. tlioflr^t uf which li« de4ic:;ih.'4 toXE^Tin Adajn\ wbo ws 



III! a hL^ h-v^rvr a^id mliiiin r. IJh t^yuftn uitH>m oftk^ Ifi^ar^ 

Uitiu^ lifwrnfiO. Urn «, WA.^ wilttLn In ^jnerkt^und iinVhlKil at 
Korlh^imptuQ lu f iiLir rulufiic^ In Ha> h «ai dciltr^t^-d tti 
ilnETi i*on, lli^ al*o wnjito In ihl^ c<iunUjr In tcp!.r to VijTih*j-'» 
ahd P^kn«'» iitt4U>kK ii|iun lEi yeyLlot^ end If) add I Hon lo iIhi 
Unn. ci*n.trorr|]<y, « [uitriboT of oil'^cilnrtvoiu throlozl^Ho] fiptc 
tlLictluivw viib a C^'ttjiiiriMan qf f A# Ifo^iUnUit qf .iltut^t-u-ifh 
fA cj*' tif tK* Ifi 'I t t(MMt *t int f>fh^ ran ri-ia t jiMitioTt*, O rv A tnvt lc:i n 

giilltlci l^rtt-^tHi-y found Iiliiinlf not n^tFijjfei Jiff frrp flr*im ht" o'4 
MirlKh dlfUuitltl, ft» ni lil-< ^yiiapiihy for Kmuoe bifou3!jt IJm Iq 
rt^lUlun iTjtli ih^^ Fi<^i'rJ jTjrtv ; iWu4-1i bl?* taitor doj* w.Tt 
Ntoilwd by ibod-^QiirlcrH'^ of hh fMmd riinj rorri'^^'^tidcht J+^f- 
tef*^MU In ini^ ai FnuikHin * n qui^T, 1h' h^ ^tMu-n nfi nd- 
ili^^^to ibi' pt-iiiiK'of KnttkiKl ofi the ^rm^rlcim dli-fiiUics mien- 
JttTud to 1.1 1. >w [L |j^ii>(MnEvdiiii|i rEkyctf a itjir wirli ihf ntlo- 
nl*'^ li '■f4ii'* wriiu n b^ Prli^tksy ul L-^dv ant) Frytukilh rur- 
rrr(«d ih* (irfflifp fur lilm at L/^riiton. U\* .ifnirUimof Jfatihi-ai 
AflihMt^h^ Iff tt Qmtkrt in JUftlrM^ fint publhhcv4lii iJif An- 
TflfR, Firlftruirj M ud IT, ITMt euQUU In a T«r^ leal tic^ 



having been driven from Endbnd hj tbe pvi 
whicli 1m t«K>k in reference to Trench polities, ia 
boommng Uie agent of an £ii)Hi«h dcmocratie cfaib 
to a revolutionary dub in France, and iasains a 
pamphlet in rejdy to an attadw on him by Bunei 
which wa5 tlireatened with prosecatioQ. In tiie 
United Stato;» he became a JefierK«ian politician, 
and attacking Adam:«in a newspaper commonica- 
ti«>n, wliidi he imblislied in the Pennsylvania 
Reading Weekly Advertu*er of October 2«, I7W, 
wa^ trii'd f(»r a libel nnder the sedition law ia 
1800, and sentence-l to six imniths^ imprisonmeot 
and a fine of four hundred dollars.^ 

The Democratic party coming into power Go- 
vernor MKean ap|)ointei1 Cooper, in 1806, Pre- 
sitlent Jiid^'e of one of the Pennsylvania Comrooa 
Plea:! district's au oilice which lie filled with 
enenn*, but fn>m which ho was removed in 1811 
by Governor Snyder at the re4ne>t of the Legida- 
tnre, on rvpre^entations chiefiy of an overbttring 
temper. He become Professor of Chemistry ia 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, and snbseqneDtly. 
in 181ft, held a profes>orship of 3^ineralogy and 
Chemi:»try in the University of Pemt«Tlvania, and 
6h«>rtly alter, in 1819, became at first t^fesswr of 
Chemistry, then, in 1820, President oi the Soudi 
Carolina Collc^^e. He also discliargeil the doti« 
of Professor of Chemistry and Politidil Economy. 
Retiring from this post on account of age in 1884^ 
ho was employed by tho Legislature of Sooth 
Carolina in revising the statutes of the state. He 
died May 11, 18M. 

Of hi;i writings we may mention a volomeof 
statistics entitled Informafion retyteeting AmerioMy 
published in Loudon in 1794 ; a collectioQ of Po- 
litical Essays in 1800, ooiitribnted to the Nortlh 
nmberiand Gazette in Pennsylvania, whidi bt 
^ o^indnctod for a short time to enable the printer 
of that iiaiier to proceed more ex|>editiously with 
a woric of Dr. Priestley's then in tbe press;'*! a 
transhitiou of The In$tUut€i of JutliHtan^ whidi 



KmM adinlrmbl* rarrestlAM on tnt trade sad iMttoMl bMoa 
He eommunleated his KioDtlfle paper* to \h% Medical Bcfi«l> 
tory of New York. The eiiUre namber of hb pablkatiaM 
reaches one hondred and forty-one. An edition of bb vork»k« 
bi-cn nublhbvHl In En;;land In twentj-flre Tolumea* cdUed bf 
l^ivi ILKott. His MfiHoir* Indicate tbe phno«>opbkal lereel^ 
of bl!« chaneter. Thvy toocb lUrfatW apoo hie Amerieea period 
•a they cio!<« vlth tbe year 1796; W ibe oimtlnoatloa bj Ui 
•en Joaoph Prle^ley contain* many letereetlBf notloM of Ui 
reftldencc at Northumberland, partlcaterly a ctmple and iCedp 
tof accoant of hU death, which bo met with gieat tianqnlttti^ 
at that place. February ftch, ISOi, la bis leTenty m ^ai 
year, a candid atid dbtcrimlitatlng aoeonnt of bU eaner b« 
been written by L»rd lirou|rluun In bis ** Uvea of Men of LbI> 
tcr« and Science, wlio flouri>hi<d la tbe time of Gaone IIL* 
Ad anecdote ciren by Broucbaro Is bl^bly cbnractenstfo «f 
Pries tley's maimers, and of bis poeltloo ia tbe relii;)uas worii 
of .\merica Into which be was Introduced. ** lie bapneacd ta 
Tkita friend wb<»« wife r^-oeived bira la her b^tbaad's ab- 
scnea. bat Ibared to name bim before a Gslvlnistlc dlrlac aw 
sent. By accident bis name wa% mentlunad, and tba bdf «■ 
Intniduccd hlin. Bat be of tba Qenrran school draw baik. 
myliiic * Dr. Jo!«eph Priestley r and then added la tba .\miri— 
tonsne. (query, what does Lord Braorbaro aieaa by tba hmt^ 
rican tonirue f tbe Uioctaw Y) * I caiinot be eordW.* Wbiia- 
apoo tba Doctor, with bl4 asual plndd demranor. Mid tbal ba 
and tbe bidj migbt be anowt-d to coarersa until tbsir boA 
tbould rut urn. By defrrece tbe etHiveraatton became irarnl; 
tba repndlator was won orer by cariosity And, tbea by end* 

' " la late boor ba^iirtaffi^p -■ ' ^ 

tare at lenfrtb, and t 

fnlttad tho bnosa, tbel never bed be p«M^ 

evanlnir; tboucb be admitted that ba bad beinink*bir bebiv- 
Infflikeafuolandabrnta.* One svcb aneedoU* (sad Ihara an 
■Muur eurrant) is of mma foroa to desctiba to loljnHbias 
baadrrd Ubored paaofryrka.** 
• Wberimt's 8tala iSJals of tba ITnltcd Btalet, nik « 
t Pwftiot to Ptouad Fdlttta. PbllideipMk wMl 



ran repnaiaior was won otm 
flcallon; be remained till a 1 
Hps ; be took bla departare 
•nlttad tho hnosa, tbet nave 
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appenred in Philadelphia in 1813; his Ifedieal 
Jvrupntdenee in 1819. He wns engaged in the 
publication of a magazine of scientific iiitbniiation, 
Th4 Emporium of ArU and Seiencety five volumes 
of Avhicii appeared in Phikdelpliia from 1812 to 
1814. Two of tliese were pre]»an:d by Dr. John 
Redman Coxe, tlio remainder by Dr. Cooper. 

In 1826 he published at Columbia, South Ca- 
rolina, hid Lectures on the ElematU tlf Political 
Economy, They were written as a class-book for 
his students, but arc strongly impres^^d witli his 
manly utterance of opinions for all readers. His 
advocacy of free trade at home and abroad, in 
foreign and domestic regulations;, of trade and 
government^ is urged in his bol'd, dogmatic style, 
with constant eficct His miscellaneous writings 
on law and medicine were numerous. In politics 
he always held a forcible pen. He was a vigor- 
ous pamphleteer in the nullification contest in 
South Carolina, taking the side of the ultra states 
rights doctrine. 




^^^••9. 



Of his conversational powers, which were re- 
markable from the natural strength of his percep- 
tion^ his controversial ta^Oe, his knowledge m 
distinguished men, and his wide personal experi- 
ence of memorable affiiirs, we are enabled to pre- 
sent something more than this general recognition 
in a few passages of his table-talk, oopied for 
US by his friend and intimate, the late Colonel D. 
J. M'Conl, who entered tliem at the time in his 
note-book. Tliouffh the date is not given, the 
period is that of Dr. Cooper*s last years at 
Colombia. 



Sunday, 26. When I was £oiiiff over to Paris with 
Watt during the French Revolution, being both 
members of the club at Manchester, we had letters 
from the clnb to Robespierre, Petion, and other mem- 
bers of the Jaeobine clubs of Paris. I called on 
Petion and told him mv buaiiicas, and that I wished 
to be introduced to Robespierre. Petion was a 
clever fellow, and more like an Englishman than 
anv Fk^nehman I have ever seen. Good, candid 
fellow, on whom yon might rely. He took me to 
Robespierre's, We passed through a carpenter's shop^ 
and went iip a ladder to the place ooeupled by RobA- 
pierf«b lie was dressed up^ A complete pHii 
iMifn^adandy. A littte pale Ma, with dark hair. 



He received me well I told him that I had written 
an address to deliver to the elub,aad reouested him 
to dcUver it for me, as I spoke French oodly. He 
said he would I wrote the address, and Watt trans- 
lated it into French. We went to the club ^he men- 
tioned which, but it has escaped roel and he with 
others snt under the canopy (I tliink he said) where 
the president situ He mentioned wlio presided. 
After a while a loud noise was mode, and a call for 
Citizen Cooper {CUoyen Oouappe) and Watt> and for 
the address of Citoytn Gouapph which had been 
formally announced. I rocjuested Robespierre to 
take it and read it as he hod promised. He declined, 
and I insisted, until he refused positively, when the 
noise increasing, I told him — " Citoycn jiobetpierret 
voiu iten un coquin I " and with that I mounted and 
delivered my address, which was well received, and 
with consitkrable noise. Alter that (which was 
before Robespierre coramcnced his reign of blood), 
I kept company principally with tlie Brisfiotians. 
Tlie day after the above affair took place at the 
club, several persons told me to take cara of myself 
for that Robcsj)ierre and his friends hod their designs 
upon us. Spies were set upon usi We were in- 
fonned of it, and their names furnished, which he 
mentioned. We invited them regularly to dinner* 
and the poor devils not being used to dnnking wine^ 
we always got them drunk alter dinner. One evening, 
at the house of a person whose name I did not 
catch, where many lirissotiaus were present. Watt 
and I proposed that if they would gather as many 
friends as tliey could and go with us, to support us 
at the club, 1 would insult Robespierre before the 
whole as.^embly, and compel him to challenge us to 
fiffht We should have broken him up that night 
W e did not care for respon^ibdity there, it would 
have been all amusement Such was our excite- 
ment, I would as leave have fought him as not I 
would have liked it We might have got him off, 
but d — n the bit these fcUows would agree to join 
ua. Tliey would not risk it At last we were de- 
nounced by Robespierre, and Watt went off to 
Germany, and I returned to England. Kow those 
four months that I spent in Paris were the most 
happy and plea»snt of mv life. I laughed mc»re 
than I ever did before or have since. I Uved four 
yeaiih 

It is curious, but I believe the fact from what I saw, 
that during the roost dreadful times of that Revolu- 
tion, durii.g its most bloody period, the people of 
Paris enjoyed more aggregate happiness than at any 
other period of their lives. Every moment was a 
century. When there every energy of my mind was 
called out, every moment engneed Some important 
event unceasingly occurred, uiid incessantlv occupied 
the mind. He laughed, and said that after ne had left 
F^nce he was set up as a candidate for convention, 
by some one, in opposition to the Duke of Orleans^ 
but the duke beat binL 

Speaking of the King of France, he wns asked if 
he could have been saved Dr. CL Aye I that he could. 
Very easily. The Brissottans were anxious to save 
him. Petion wrote to Pitt, or communicated through 
Marat, and some one else, with the English minisur, 
and said that if he would fnniish £100,000 ho might 
be saved. Pitt refused it H. could not believe 
that Pitt refused unless be considered it at a trick. 
P. thought be would Have revised it, for the 
very reason tlmt he wished the king killed, as hia 
wish was that France would commit the greatest ex* 
eessca, to det>er England from following her det e stab b 
eximple. Hra Gnint told him that slie once din#d 
in company witli Pitt Slie always spoke of it wiUi 
great entliusiasn. It was an era In her life. Pitt 
eame to dinner on an eoBpnm promise that polities 
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•hoolJ not h% iatfOiliKrl. m 1m vm al that lima la 
bii<I hcaUit. lIo««v«r, Pitt gut ia a good humor aad 
•efTi)4>tJ disposed to give them atalkoe politiea; and 
reclining burk in hi* chair, with what sba called tha 
▼acani atara of geniiu, gave thcB a talk of aa hooiti 
lenj^th. 

I>r. GL ppcaking of tlia time be lired at Sanboryp 
Northumberland, Pa., he aaid it wna a ooroplcta 
blank in his life. P. obscnrcd that he was then 
in hoi water. Yes, but 1 hare forputtea nearly 
ercrythiiig in eonnexiou with those matUn^ It got 
me in jail, where 1 staved six months (in Philad<*l* 
phi a), But I there had good company erery day 
ami nic^ht At night I had the Dc*t eompanr ia 
Pliila<]fIphiiL They all called on me. Everything 
that was good was sent to mo^wine— claret, Ma» 
doira, port, cider->evervthing came, God knows 
how or from where, and co«t ma nothing. Uow- 
ever, I had to pay $10U Crafts the other day pab- 
li<«he 1 my s{>eech on that oocasi-m. I had no coun- 
sel I acivocated my own cau^e. lie was aske I if 
the Constitutionality of the Alien and i^eJttion Law 
was f(ucitioned in the ease? No, Chii«e would n<«t 
iufTer it. lie then gave na soma curious anecdotes 
concerning Chase. 

Sunday, 1^ Si>eaking of Dr. Johnson. P. called 
him a bigot in politics and religion. JOr. C, No I 
No I In a politic.ll co:ivcrsatiau which I had with 
Dr. Johnson he said, ** I believe in no such thing as 
tho jure divino of kin^s. I have no such belief; 
but 1 believe that monarchy is the must coodociva 
to the happincM and cafety of the people of every 
nation, and therefore I am a monarclii^t. but as to 
its divine riglit, that is all stall I think every 
people have the right to establish such government 
as they may think most eondocire to their interest 
and happinesa^* 

Boswell, continued Dr. C, was the greatest fool I 
ever knew. He was a real idiot. I am sura I hare 
a right to say sa lie came to Lancaster assizes 
ouce when I was there, lie took his seat at the bar, 
and Park (on insurance). Sir Samuel Romilly, mvsclf, 
and perha{)S some others, subscribed three guineas 
upoa a brief, and docketed a feigned issue, and sent 
a fellow to emi>Ioy hinL lie received the brief and 
the three gMineos, and when the ca«te was called, he 
rose at the bar, to the great amusoinent of the whole 
court, yet he proceeded to open the case, which the 
court soon understood, and on some pretence post- 
poned the affair. lie stayed in the same liouse m*ith 
US, and I tliink he said he drank two or three bottlea 
of port and got drunk. 

Burke, he said, he knew very wclL He was the 
most excessive talker he ever knew, and, at times,very 
tiresome. Speaking of tho republican clubs in £ng^ 
land during the French revolution, he said his party 
at Mancliester made much more noise than any 
other in England. Burke denotmced Dr. Priestley 
and himself (Dr. C\ one day in tlie Hou;e of Com- 
mons. Cooper replied to it in a pamphlet, which 
he hnd, and I have read. A yonng roan, he auid, 
must lay in a large stov'k of democracy, if he ez- 

C!cts it to hold out to my age^ We laughed, and 
Id him that he had given up his democracy at to 
England, but not as to America. But he replied, 
that he was now a eonstitntional democrat lie was 
opposed to the manv steps taken by the United States 
goTemment, as well as tba Unitad States eoarta, to- 
wards a consolidated gorcmment. He thought none 
but freeholders were of ri$ki entitled to vote and to 
be represented. It might be policy in a nation to 
permit others, but all others are mere sojourners, and 
Live no soeh tioht It would be betUr if a com- 
proroisa could Of made between froehol^en aad 
Mmber% hat that aould Mi be dooii 



He admitted that thcra was ct9 in gCMral irf- 
frage, and evil likewise ia not suffering it, hot it 
could not be elaimed as a HfthL P. obMrved thst 
Sir James Mackintosh had sirca ap all his Frcaeh 
politico That he had heard him in a eonv ii ss ti s a 
of some hours, with hia feet in the Amcriean fssbioa 
against the fire-place, give a character of Barice ia 
Uie roost elevated and eloquent straina, He said he 
had relinquished hia notions on the French revola- 
tioB. and that he ha*! agreed perfectly with Mr. 
Burke, and that he had the most exalted idess of 
his politics, literarv taste, and «doqacDecL 
Ur. CL exprcssea his sorprisa. 
Ia 1792 became to America, and he said ia Fehr«- 
arj, 1793, he returned to attend his friend Wslkct's 
trial for sedition, at Lancaster. Erskine and himself 
took seats at the bar aaeoonsel for Walker. The eooe 
was tried, and they produced a witness who proved 
the peijnry of a witness (Dunn), and subomatioa br 
the agents of the ministry. Walker was aeqaitte4 
and on motion of Erskine, Dunn was immMiaiely 
commiUed. He^ C, drew up a bill of indictment 
a^nst him, and at the next aasisca he was eon- 
victed, and imprisoned. He rctnnied to Ameriea ia 
September. 

At Home TookeX said the doctor, one di^ at £a- 
ner I met Thelwell, the RadicaL Walker and ho 
we:it op to Home Tooke and told him that they 
were surprised to meet Thdwell there, that they 
were sore he was a spy from the violent and impra- 
dcnt manner in which he spoke of goveramcnt 
Home Tooke said that he had not invited him, and 
that Thelwell forced himself upon him. Tooke then 
turned to Thelwell and said, " You know that sosno 
time since, when it was expected that there wonld 
be a revolution in this eountiy, that Ten had a lift 
of gentlemen proscribed, who were ant to be eat 
off, and that I was plaoed neariy at the top, and 
Mr. Cooper soon after." Thelwell never said a 
word. He could not deny it. — These radieali^ ho 
said, were great rascala. 

February 22. Dr. C : * Now IL, I dine profeswr 
— — on Sunday, but will not have meat enough to 
feed yon alsa So come after dinner. Mind, I In- 
vite yoM to drink, not to eat." During the evening 
he snid to roe, when you become a member of the 
legislature take my advice, concilinte the fools; for 
they are always the majority. Be kind to thenk 
Give them your ideas. Let them ase them. Do 
their business for tlienL Write for theoL Draw 
their bills and rescJutiona. Make one good speech 
during the oesaioa, and hold year peace. By that 
means yoo will gaia them. Take my advice Par* 
sue it. It prescribes the eoaroe Legar6 should hare 
Uken, bat he chose the opposite. Sense, doquenea^ 
speeches wont da You must work into th«r Csvor. 
March S. Explained what he meant bv oayingthat 
he had not taken in a sufficient stock of demoeracy. 
Tliat it was running into exceos in America, and that 



it had rendered the people too fond of ehanae, 
that these ehanges were too often affeeted by 
ignonmt aad lower rlosoaa 



tho 



The Rbt. Robert Hcsmr, LL.D., .tho too- 
cessor of Dr. Cooper in the Colleca Pre!4d«iMy« 
was bom in Charleston, 8. Q^ on the 6thI>eoeai- 
ber, 179 J, and received the fir«t rudimentfl of adn- 
eation in that city. He oomroenoed the atady of 
the Latin langnnga at the early an of alZ| and 
In 1803 was tent by hb mother, then a widoir, 
to the neighborhood of London, when for torn 
time he remained under the private tnitkw of 
a highly respecUbla dencyman. In 1811 ht 
•nterod tbo £dlabnxi^ UniTorriliyi and watfn^. 
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duatod there in 1814, aod after a >nsit and 
short rcsidonoe on the contiDent^ rctamed to 
South Carolina in 1815. Fur two years ho was 
minister to the French llugncnot Church of 
Charleston, i\'1iere once a month he preached in 
French. In Xovcmber, 1818, at the suggestion 
of Ju<1ge King of Charleston, a liighly compe- 
tent ju'Igo of his merits, Mr. Henry was elected 
Profei^or of Logic and Moral Philosophy in tlie 
South Carolina College, and was aAcrwanls made 
Profi-sssor of Metaphysicis Moral and Political 
Philos«»phy, and, i)erlinps, was the first person 
who gave lectures in the United States on Free 
Trade, and Political Economy generally. In 1834 j 
he was made president of the College, which ho 
resigned in 1835. At a subsennent period, in | 
1836, ho was induced to accept tho appointment I 
of Professor of Metaphysics and Belles Xtttrcs in | 
the South Carolina College. In 1840 ho was 1 
again apix>inted President, but in 1843, upon 
being relieved from certain duties in the govern- 
ment of the college, and allowed to reside with- 
out the precincts, accepted the Profesaorsliip of 
Greek, newly established, and expressly at his 
8n^e<tion. He still continues to jierform these 
learned duties. 

Mr. Henrv, to an intimate acquaintance with 
the ancient languages, unites a f:imiliar knowledge 
of the modern. He speaks French, German, and 
Dutch fluently. His reading is encyclopn^dian, and 
liis memory' equal to his reading. His social qua- 
lities are eminent, and his conversation delightful 
and instructive. While Dr. Cooper was at his 
best, it was rare to meet such channing conversa- 
tion as was exhibited at that time at the dinner 
tables, and other society at Columbia, in which 
Cooper, Preston, Henry, Legar^, Xoit^ Petigni. 
Harper, and others were conspicuous, and woula 
not hare appeared to disadvantage in tlie best 
London society, not even alongside of Rogers, or 
of Conversation Sharp, with both of whom 
Cooper had been specially intimate in his early 
European days.^ 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Ilenry^s health 
has been very feeble for some years pa>t. This 
may have rendered his works few in number, in 
pro])ortion to his learning and abilities. He nos 
nublished, in 1829, Eulogy on J}r. E, D, Smithy 
late Profeifsor of ChemUiryin the South Caro" 
Una College, In 1830, Eulogy on Jonathan 
Ilaxeyy lafePreMent, A Sermon on duelling, be- 
fore the Legislature of South Carolina. In 1847, 
two Sermons at the Pinekney Lecture in Charles- 
ton. In 1850, A Eulogy on John C, Calhoun, 
For the Southern Review, he wrote articles on 
Kiebuhr^e Boman Jlutory^ La Motto Fcuqu^^ 
Goethe'e Wilhelm 2feUtei\ and Waterhoujie't Ju- 
niue. Dr. Henry has always been a ftiend of 
free ttade, and the constitutional rights of tlie 
states as qiposcd to a great oentrsd power. 

Tlio next President of the ooUcce, tlie Hon. 
TTiLUAM C. Pkkstox, was tho Uistingnitthed 
statesman, lawyer, and orator, of South Carolina. 
He was bom Deocrober 27, 1704, at Philadelphia, 
wliile his father was at tho National Congress at 
tlii^ place, as a member IVomVirginia. His mntcr- 

• In this perMMuil tHtrnt*, and In etbor pwU nf ilito wtlcln, 
w emplojr Um wntoof Hm rmntttniilaitinn of Ibn lato IK J, 
M*Cord. wIhw« •mkton and kunnnt«4 4i«lli ocennvd wklln 
tMtworkWMpiitlngthivUflitlMprtM. ilnCiVp^tlli 



nal grandmotlier was tlie sister of Patrick Henry. 
He was educated at the University of North 
Carolina, and studied law in the office of William 
Wirt, at Richmond. From 1816 to 1819 ho tra- 
velled in Euroi^e, visiting England, France, and 
Switzerland, and residing for a while at Edin- 
burgli, where he attendiM with Mr. Legare tho 

Shilosophical lectures at the university. In 1821 
c was admitted to the practice of the law in Vir- 
ginia. He removed the next rear to Columbia, 
in South Carolina, and soon became engaged in 
political life. In 1824 he was electe«l to the 
House of Representatives, and in 1832 to tho 
Senate of the United Stiites. After ten years' 
ser>'ice in tho hist position, where he maintained 
an eminent rank as an orator, he returned to 
the practice of the law in Situth Carolina. He 
held the Presidency of the College for six 3'ears, 
imiMirting to the institution the influence of his 
retmed scholarship, elegant ta^^tes, and winning 
manners. I le retired in consequence of ill health, 
and has since resided at Columbia. 

The Ret. Dr. James II. Tiiokxwell, the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Preston, wa« bom in . Marlborough 
District, South Carolina, in 1811. He was edu- 
cated ot the South Carolina College, and was 
graduated, with the highest di>tinction in his 
cla-is, in December, 1819. He afterwards com- 
menced the study of the law, but soon aliandoned 
it for the church. As a Presbyterian cler^nnan, 
he commenced preaching as minister of W ax^'aw . 
church. At tlie ago of twenty-five he wai 
elected Professor of Lo^c and Ik-lles Lettres in 
the South Carolina College, tho duties of which 
he performed with distinct i<m for two years, 
but resigned, on being elected jnistor of the 
Presbyterian church at Columbia, S. 0. After 
two years^ service there, where Ids reputation 
daily grew, he was induced to accept Uie Pro- 
fessor^iip of the Evidences of Christianity, and 
tlie position of chaplain, \i\>oi\ the resignation 
of those places by Mr. now Bishop Elliott 
Here he remained until ^fay, 1852, when he took 
charge of Glebe Street Church, Charleston. Pre- 
vious to this removal. Mr. Thomwell had received 
very flattering invitations from various Northern 
cities. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and St. 
Louis, but declined them all. 

Upon the resignation of the Presidency by Mr. 
Preston, in DeccinlxT, 1852, Dr. Thomwell was 
elected to succeed him. He returned to Colum- 
bi.*i, and has continued to fill the ofllce with dc- 
ser\'e<l distinction and popularity. The number 
of students is now about two hundred, and tlio 
college was never in a better condition citlier as 
to e<lucation, morals, or manners. To the great 
regret of the state generally, tho Prc<tbytcrian 
synod liave thought it adviHihle to demand the 
services of Dr. Thomwell for their theological 
seminnry in Columbia, a call which he has felt it 
his duty, under his clerical obligations, to obey.* 

• The following to a list of 1>r. Tlioniw«ir« pabllcatloM s— 1. 
A Fcnnoii on tho Yanltr and Olorj of Man, prcoehad Ooidbor 
», 1^4S, In tho Cullogo tliapo!. fc A Bennon on tho MeofMltj 
of the Atoncinont, preach4*4 Deoiinber, 1648| In the ColkfO 
ChapeU a Annnnvnta ot Ronianktt DIacuiwd and Rofteted 
In r«'1n(lAn to the Apocryphal Booki oT the Old Tcntameat, 
pnb1Uh«dlnNew York. IH4fi. 4. Dtocoarfeaon TmiKpob- 
lMiedlnN«wYorlc,l&&a 6.TbelbiluwlB«artloleakavohp«a 
contrlbntiHl lo tho Hoiilhvm Provbjlfrlaa Korlcw. priutvd la 
Cnlaiiit>bi.wi. Tho Omeo of RcaiHMi to nvard lo BoTohtlM. 
Vol.i Art.l.Ko.1. aThoChrb(huira»tor. Val.1. )le.a 
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Pr. ThomwcH U familinr with Greek, Roman, 
French, Gcnit.in, and other UQ;:unpf4 and litera- 
tarp, and u as rifrorous and unrelentinff in the 

{>arsuit of new utiidiim now, as wlicn bo left col- 
ep*. His p4»pi)larity with tlie ftudenU, and his 
tact in the iiuinai;eincnt of youlK ci>nnect<Hl with 
the hij:h reH|>ort pt^niT.illy entfrtainc*! for him in 
tlio Ktotc, must OiUM his witlHlrawal to bo deeply 
fclL 

OCESTL8 A. BCOWNSOa. 

This etninent s|>eciil.itivo in«iuiror, inccnions 
tliiiiker, and exiKinciit of various rvlipous opi- 
nion< in his wriiinp*, is a native of Vermont, 
wliorc lie wris horn a)M)ut the hi-puninj^ of tlie 
century. In his e<lu(*ation he has bctiu what is 
nsimlly, thotp^'h incorrvcily, c:illcd a sclf-innde 
man ; and he must always have hei-n an earnest 
one, for we find him early in life a diligent in- 
ciuiror in the hi;:lK-r walks of riIi;:ioui pliilo^phv. 
As the lifo of Mr. Brown^m has b^ren pa-sscd m 
the pursuits of the thinker and i^holar, with little 
external incident beyond tliat involved in his 
several changes of opinion, which liave carried 
him in succession tlirough difTervnt associations 
and sets of com]»anions, we may cite, as a portion 
of his biopraphy, what he has hiiaself cho^n to 
Koy on the subject " Much,** he remarks in the 
preface to the collection of his E'way% in 1852, 
^has been said first and last in the newspapers 
as to the frcjucnt changes I linve unden:^iie, and 
I am usually sneered at as a weathercock in reli- 
ffion and |H)litics. This seldom disturbs roe, for I 
hai>|)en to know tliat mo<t of the changes alleged 
are purely imaginary. I was bom in a Protest- 
ant community, of Proti'^tant parents, and wtis 
brought u|i, so far as I wjis brotight up at all, a 
Pre-«!»ytcrian. At the age of twcnty-one I parsed 
from Prcsb}*terianism to what is sometimes called 
LiU'ral Christianity, to which I remained at- 
t^iched, at first under the form of Univcrsalism, 
afterwanls under that of Unitarianism, till the 
age of forty-one, when I had the ha])pincss of 
being received into the Catholic Chnrcn. Here 
is the sum total of my religious changes I no 
doubt experienced ditliculties in defending the 
doctrines I profes<c(l, and I shifted my ground of 
defence more than ouoe, bat not the doctrines 
tliemselves. 

^* I was during many rears, no doubt, a radioal 
and a socialist, but both after a fa<hion of my 
own. I held two sets of princi pit's, the one set the 
same that I hold now, the other the set I have 
rqjected. I supposed tiie two sets ooaJd be held 
consibtcntlj together, that there must be some 



Art «. a. TlM KkSer Qnofttlon. Tol IL Na I Art t 4. TrnVt 
rrearMpffatAthonn. VoI.lL No.4 Artl. ^ Thuuirbt^upuB 
tho PrkMlHKMl uf Cbrlitt Vol. Ill No. 4 An. 1. €'. Vhlh^Vf 
nhr of lUHvAon (Korlcw of MorcllV Vol \M So. S. Aru 5. 
7. PbtloMinhj of Reliirlun (RotIcw of More J). Vol. IVI. Ni^. & 
Art 6l k tilarcry and tho livllglottt If .^tnittf n t>f tt^» 
ColorrrI PopukUon. Vol. It. No. 1. Art 1 The Mjb«tanc# of 
thUarltck) wa-salsopubllnhcdAiia Berinon on Thr> Hl^'titA inA 



I>uUrft of MaftU'r*. •. DlnMrtiillnn i»n Mlrt' k « (Mntr 3i\1t oZ 
Vol. It. So. 4. Art S. 10. ValldUjr of Fnr44] HapilAmL t 
f«'rlt» of artlelos eonimencod^ In Vol. r.Sv. 1 ithI ct>al1nu^4 



In •oocerMrc nuinlKTiL 11. Report on SlaTi r}^. Vul t. Ko. fl. 
Art a. To tbpse 11M7 bo added a Bormoo un ihtt wcvilvti ot 
th« Di*ath of tlM lion. J. a Gallioan. prearh. <! In th* OUs^^e 
Cljaiiol, April, IsSO. a lottor to GoTemur )I iiinlng, on Pubtlo 
Inatnieltun In B<Mith Carolina, IhU. and a Siniinn pTv^ntrliLd 
Wforotho Lrir'Blatnrv. DoermlN-r ItiM, noiluit itimatf^idia. 
•adoattodiitliiaortlMligiilalM; ^^ .— • t •*-• 



way, tboag!i I never jiretended to be able to dis- 
oover it, uf recitncihnff them with each other. 
Fifteen rears* trial and experieoce eonrinoed me 
to the oontrary, and that I mn^t dKM>w whidi wt 
I would retain and wiiich cast o£ My natond 
tendency was always to conserratism, and demo- 
cracy, in tlio sense I now reject it, 1 never hdd. 
In politics, I always advocated, as I advocate 
now, a limited government indeed, but a strong 
and efficient government. Here i$ the som totu 
of my politiod changes. I never acknowledged 
allegiflnce to any party. From 1S58 to 1W3, 1 
acted with the Democratic party, Itecanse durins 
those years it contended for the pabllc policy I 
approved; t>inco then I have adhered to no party. 
No i>nrty, as such, ever had any right to coont on 
me, and' mo9t likely none ever wiQ have. I da 
not l)elicve in the infallibility of political parties, 
and I alw.iys did and probably always shall hokl 
myself free to support the mea and measures of 
any |mrty, or to oppose them, accnnling to my 
own independent convictions of what h or is Doi 
for the common good of my coantry." To this 
comprehensive outline and sclf-jn^tification of an 
active career, we may anpply some of the details 
as furnished by Mr. Brownsim^s publications. 

His first work, pablished in 1$:$6, entitled, A«« 
VUwa qf Chri»tian Socicfff and the Ckurek, wta 
written while be was miui>-ter of an Independent 
ct^ngregation at Boston, which was called ** The 
Society for Christi.nn Union and Progress." It 
was marked by French and Gorman opiniens, 
which tlie writer put forwani wiihoat particolar 
reference to tho religious body of Unitarians to 
which he was then attached. At tliis period Mr. 
Brownson was a contributor to the Christian Ex- 
aminer. A novel which he pnblislied in 1810, 
Charl^M Elwood^ or the Itfid^l ConTtrted^ is an 
autobiogranhic sketch, in wliidi the writer sliows 
minutely tiie mental struggle throogh which he 
had passed. The form of fiction is but a thin 
covering, and a sligbt imi>ediment to, if it does 
not assist, a purely philoc^phical essay. It waa 
about this time that Mr. Brownson oiimmeneed 
the course of independent periodical fitcrature in 
which he has since been engaged. He {mbUslied 
tho Boston Quarterljf Benett^ in iiv^ ammal 
volumes, written from the coitmieneemeni mostly 
by himself, from 1838 to 1&42, when he merged the 
work in the Democratic Review at New Toik, 
to which he became a stated oontributor. His 
articles ^*0n tlie Origin and Ground of Goveni- 
mcnt," ** Democracy," and •* Liberty,** and similar 
topics, proved, however, to be of an unaccommo- 
dating character to the supporters of that jonnal, 
antl Mr. Brownson withdrew firum its pages to 
resume his independent Review, in which be 
could freely untold his own aentiments and 
opinions without seeking to e.Hicilinte or being 
controlled by other interests. He then, in 
1844, began at Boston the vnblicatidQ of the 
Journal entitled Brown»on*9 Quarterly Retim^ 
which has aince been otmtinoed witliout interrup* 
tion, having, in 1855, reached a twelfth aimial 
volume, or a third of the third aeriea. In tfaiSi 
Mr. Brownson having become a devoted roembar 
of tho PaiNd Ohnroh, maintains his new TiewB 
of Catholicism, in the same fluent^ eommandiitt 
style, once ao well adapted to the eneigy « 
Demoonu^ and the sdienMa of Sooklina. 
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A novel, 7*^ Spirit Sapper^ treating of th« 
rabjoct of demoniac agency, published in 1854, is 
the last of Mr. Brownson^s 8ei>arate pnbiicationa. 
The Btylc of Mr. Brownson is a remarkably feli- 
citous one for the discussion of abstract tooics; 
full, fluent, etiAly intelligible, meeting the pnilo- 
sophic requirements of the subject, at the same 
time presernng a popular interest, it was well 
adapted to enlist the popular ear. "When em- 
ployed in api>c&ls to the laboring classes, and en- 
forced by the living energy of the orator, it» 
irininph was certain. As a vehicle for the specu- 
lations of the scholar it still preserves its attrac- 
tion to those who delight in mental gladiatorial 
exerdses, or are curious to note the rcoonciliar 
tion of the '^ chartered libertine** in doctrine to 
the authoritative voice of the Church. 

NATHANAIX DEEEINO 

la a native of Portland, Maine, and the son of the 
late Mr. James Decring, an esteemed merchant of 
the dty. He was educated at the Academy at 
Exeter and at Cambridge, where he was graduated 
at Harvard in 1810. He then studied law in the 
oflice of Chief-justice Wliitman at Portland, and 
pursued the profession in the northern counties of 
nis native state. He is now a resident of Port- 
land. 

Mr. Deering's literary productions are two five 
act tragedies — Carabctsset, or the Last of ths 
Korridgetrochty which was produced at the Port- 
land Theatre in 1831, and Bozzaris, His miscel- 
laneous writings, including numerous tales of 
huinor of *' Down East** life, have appeared from 
t to time in the joumalB of the day. 



A SaUadU 
TwM a starless night, with drifting cloiid% 

And angry heaved the seas ; 
Yet a pink-stem craft was under sail. 

Her name was the " Two PoUeya^" 

And she was built at Mount Desert^ 
And what might her cargo bet 

8he was for a long time on the Ban]E% 
And while there was very lucky. 

But darker and darker grew the nighty 

And load did ocean roar; 
8o they two reefs in the mainsail took. 

And one reef in the fore. 

The Skipper Bond was at the helm, 

Metliniks I see him now— 
The tobacco juice on his month and chia. 

And the salt spray on bia brow. 

The other band was Isaae Small, 

And only one eve had he ; 
But that one eye kept a sharp look-out 

For breakers under the lee. 

All nneoneeraed was Skipncr Bond. 

For lie was a seaman bold ; 
Bat be buttoned his feamanghtblgber qx 

And, said b^ -*Tis gettbg eold.** 

"Odd's bloods! I must the main bnee q>ISot^ 

"Sok Isaae, let vs qwdT— . 
"And as the wind's a snorter, aalad 

••And mix It half and bal£*^ 

Tba Skipper raised it to his Ub^ 
And aoM tba dippar dmlMat 



A second and a third be took, 
Kor of its strength eomplained. 

** Shake oat the reefs I haul aft fore sheet I 

" I am not the man to flag, 
•* TTith a breeze like tliis, m the ' Two PoUeys *— 

" So give her every rag." 

Aghast poor Isane heard the call. 

And tremblingly obeyed ; 
For he knew full well tne Skipper was one 

Who would not begainsayed. 

** Isaac, my lad, now go below, 

** And speedily turn in ; 
** ril call you when off Portland light, 

•• We now are off Seguin." 

The Skipper was alone on deck— 
" Steady, my boys," be cried; 
And hardly would the words escape^ 
When " steady 'tis," be replied. 

•* A plague on all our Congress men ! 

" Light-houses so thick I see— 
" OdiVs bloods I on such a darksome night 

" Ibcy bother exceedingly." 

Twas a sad mistake ; he saw but one^ 

And that was not Seguin ; 
But the Skipper's brain like the Light revolved 

So he lost his reckoning. 

And what of her, the "Two PolleysT 

She still did the helm obey ; 
Though her gnnwalcs kissed the hissing rarge^ 

And her deck was washed with the spray. 

She neared the rocks, and the waves ran high. 
But tlic Skipper heard not their roar ; 

His hand was clutched to the well-la»hed helm. 
But his head was on the floor. 

The son shone out on Richmond's lale^^ 

But what is that on the strand t 
A broken mast and a tattered sail. 

Half buried in the sand. 

And there were heaps of old dan flab. 

The fruits of many a haul. 
But nothing was seen of tlie old Skipper, 

Nor of one-eyed Isaae Small. 

Three days had gone when a ** homeward bound* 

Was entering Casco Bay ; 
And Richmond's Isle bore Kor* Nor* Wcs^ 

And for that her course she lay. 

Tet scarcely three knots did she make. 

For it was a cat's-paw breese ; 
And the erew hung idly round her bowi, 

Watching the potpoisea 

But there leans one on the quarter rail. 

And a sudden sight he sees 
Then floating post — ^"tis a smack's pink sten^ 

And on it^the "Two Pi^ya.'' 

ALBEBT 6. QBEEN^ 
Tbk BBtbor of the popular ballad of ^ Old Grimea^** 
a poet of cultivation, and an ardent prosecutor of 
tiie historical literatnre of Rhode Island, is a na- 
tive of tliat Btate, where be was bom at Prorl* 
dence, Febniary 10, 1809. He is a cradnata of 
Brown University, a kwyer by pronsslon, and 
bas for a number of years fiUca tlie oflloea of 
Clerk of the Hnnicipal Coart of the city of Pki>- 
TideDOOi and Clerk of the Common OoondL 

Mr. Oroeno*8 fbgitive poems havo norer been 
ooQeoted, and a portion of theni| of wblch the 
npntatkm bai got abroadi are atiU la 1 
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Amon*: t)io9« b • quaint eonlo poem, cntitM 

Ths iiUitin Mu§Ur^ a rvmarkable tliiMtfinis of 
tli« Vnnke;; liialect^ sml of tlte vul^renv of K«W 
Englind. Oiic of t\t^ lon^r^rftt of Mr. Greene's 
K-rious p(HMii.s a ballad entitled Can^mcMet^ is 
I'libli^hdl in U|K]ike't History of tlie ^^arrsghan- 
r<-tt Oiurch. 

Mr. Greene lias been a enrioos ooRector of 
Am< ricm iMM.'try, of w)iich he ha^ a large li- 
brary ; niid it U iimlcrstoud, ouoteniiiUtes a piibli- 
coiion on tiie subjecL 



Tlie (lawn hn^ broke, the fflora m up. 

Another day bof^an; 
And thrre thy poi^d and gilded §pmt 

li flashing in the •en, 
Up(Mi that «t^p and loftj tovcr 

Where thou thy wateh baat ktpk^ 
A true and faithlul aontinel. 

While all around thee tlcpL 

For years upon thee there haa pooied 

The buinnier*s noonniaj heat» 
An«I through the Inn^. liark, ttailefli aight. 

The vitiUT storms have beat; 
And yet thy duty Iins been dooe. 

By* day ait<l iiiglit tlie some* 
Still' thou ban met and faced the rtona, 

AVhiclierer vay it earner 

Ko ehilling blnftt in wrath haa awcpi 

Along the distant heavea. 
But thou hnst watched its onvard 4 

And instant warning givea; 
And when niii)-»nmraer*s suUiy I 

Oppress all living tilings^ 
Thcu dost foretell each breeze thai < 

Witii health upon ita wiog& 

TIow oft Fre seen, at early dawn. 

Or twilight*s quiet hour, 
The swallows, in their joyoua glec^ 

Come darting round thy tower. 
As if, with thee, to hail the ana 

And enteh its earliest lights 
And offer ye the morn's salute^ 

Or bid ye both— -good nights 

And when, aronnd thee or abore^ 

No breath of air has stirredp 
Thou seem*st to wateh the etreUag flight 

Of each free, happy bird. 
Till after twittering round thy head 

In many a maxy track, 
Tlie whole delighted eompaaj 

Have settled on thy badL 

Then, if perchance amidai their mirth, 

A gentle brecse has sprang. 
And prompt to mark iU fint ^ypreaeh, 

Thy eager form hath awnng, 
r^e thought I almost heard thee aay, 

Ab iar aloft they flew— 
** Now all away I— Iiere ends onr nlar. 

For I have woA to dor 
Men slander thee, my honert llriend. 

And eall thee In their nrid^ 
An emblem of their fiekieneai^ 

Thou erer Ikithftil gnida 
Eaoh weak, unstable tamnaa mlad 

A ••wcathercoek" thejeaO: 
And thiM» unthinkingly, mankind 

Abuse thee^ one aM alL 



They change their friends, their pfiadpla^ 
Their fisshiona^ and their creeos; 

Whilst thon bast ne'er, like them, been kMWi 
Thus eaus^casly to laage; 

Bat when thoa ciam^eti mdit, taasf giTO 
Good reason fsr tht diange. 

Thon, like some k»fty sool, whose eoona 

The thoQflrhtlem oft coodeoa. 
Art tooehed by many airs from heavca 

Which never breathe oa them,-* 
And mored by many impolses 

Which they do nercr know, 
W*ho, 'round their eart]i-hoandeireic% plod 

The dusty paths below. 

Through one more dark and eheeriem n%hi 

Thou well hast kepi thy troslk 
And now in glory o*er thr head 

Tlie morning light has DorttL 
And onto Kar2i*s true watcher, thn^ 

When his dark hoars have i 



Will come ** the day-spricg from on hi|^* 
To cheer his path at last 

Bright symbol of jMeltte, 

fc^till may I think of iLee; 
And may the lesson thoa doii teach 

Be nerer lost on me;— 
But still, in snn-shincor in i 

WhateTer task b minc^ 
May I be Isithfol to aty tn^ . 

As thou hast been to ihmr. 



casaAioai^ last aaaoeaa 
0*er a low eoach the setting son had thrown Hs 
I latest ray, 

I Where in his last strong agcny a dying w a nior by, 
I The stem old Baron Radiger, whose frame had ne*er 
been bent 
By wasting pain, till tone and toil its iron atrengtih 
had spent. 

^ They eome aroond me hers, and aaj my daya of 

hfe are o'er. 
That I shall mouni my noUe steed aad lead my hand 

no more; 
They eome, and to my beard they dare teQ me now, 

that I, 
Their own liege lord and master bom,— that I, Isal. 

hal mnstdiei 

And what U deatht Tve dared him oft beibrrtlie 

Paynim spear,— 
Think ye he's entered at niy gai^ has eome toaeck 

meheret 
Tve met him,laeed him, scorned him, when the figfat 

was raging hot,— 
ni try his might— 111 braTO his power; defy, aad 

fear him not 

Hoi soond^ the toedn from my tower, and fire tlie> 

ealTerin,— • 
Bid each retainer arm with speedy call ercry ^aa- 

mlin. 
Up with my banner on the waIlr-4liehaaq«eihoaid 

prepare; 
Throw wide the fortal ef niy hall, aad bring wj 

armor there I 

An hundred hands were bncy then— the baaqnai 
forth ^ ^ ' * 



They haTO no rfght to moke thy i 
A by.word fl« Uieir deedsi.: 



And 



rang the beaTy 
tialtread. 



oaken floor vfth 



While from the rich, daik tvaeeiy eleagiha^fadllad 

wall, 
UghU gleaned on haniem,plMii^ aad ipear, e^ertba 

prmidoUGeChlehalL 
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Fast hurrying through the oater gate tlie mailed re- 

taiaen poured. 
On through the portaTs frowning arch, oiid thronged 

aroQud the Doard. 
Wliile at its head, within his dorh, earved oaken 

chair of state, 
^Vrmod cap-a-pie, stem Rudiger, with girded falchion, 

sate 

*'FiU eveiy beokcr np^ mj men, pour forth the 

cheering wine. 
There s life and strength in every drop, — ^thaiikcgiT^ 

ing to the rine 1 
Are ye all there, my xaseals true f — ^nunc eyes are 

wa»ng dim ; 
FiU round, my tried and fearless ones, each gohlet 

to thehnm. 

*' You're there, hut yet I sec ye not Draw forth each 

trusty sword— 
And let me hear your faithful steel dash once 

around my boaixi: 
I hear it faintly: — ^Louder yet! — ^Wliat elogs my 

heavy breath ? 
Up all, and shout for Bndiger, ''Defiance unto 

Death r- 

Bowl rang to bowl— steel clarg to steel — and rose 

a deafening cry 
That made the torches flare around, and ehouk tlie 

flogs on high : — 
*'Ho! cravens, do ye fear himf — Slaves, traitors I 

have ye flown f 
Ho! cowards^ have ye left me to meet him here 

alone! 

But /defy him: — ^lot himeomeT Down rang the 
massy cup, 

Wliile from its sheath tlie ready blade came flashing 
half way up ; 

And with the black and heavy plumes scarce trem- 
bling on his head. 

There in liis dark, earved oaken chair, Old Rudiger 



Old Crimea b dead ; that good old man 

AVe never shall see more : 
He used to wear a long, black coat 

An buttoned down before. 



\ open as the day, 
I ail were true; 



His heart ^ 

His feelings i 
His liair was some inclined to grey, 

He wore it in » queue. 

"Whene'er he heard the voice of pain, 
His breist with pitv burned; 

The large, round head upon his eane 
FVom ivory was turned. 

Kind words he ever had for all; 

He knew no base design : 
Bis eyes were dark and mther anall, 

His nose was aqniliae. 

H« lived at peace with all mankind, 

III friendship he was true: 
His coat had pocket boles behind. 

His pantaloons were blue. 

Unbanned, tlie sio which earth pollutet 

He passed securely o*er, 
jind never wore a peir of boots 

For thirty yeaia or more. 

Bnttgood did Qrimei is now at t^ 

Kor feaie niUfoHime's fWiwn; 
Jle wc»re a denble-breasted test; 
. The sUipes ta9 np Mid down. 



. He modest merit sought to find. 
And pay it its desert; 
He had no malice in his nund, 
^o ruffles on his aliirt 

His neighbors he did not abuser 

Was sociable and gay ; 
He wore large buckles on his shoes^ 

Ajid eliaiigcd tlicm every day. 

His knowledge, hid from public gsze. 

He did not bring to view, — 
Nor make a iioi:»e, town-meeting days. 

As many people do. 

His worldly goods he never threw 

In trust to fortune's chances ; 
But lived (as all his brothers do) 

In easy circumstances 

Thus undisturbed by anxious cares, 

His peaceful moments ran ; 
And every body said he was 

A fine old gentleman. 

EDWARD COATE PIKKKET, 
The lyric poet, was tho son of the eminent law- 
yer aud diplomatist of Maryland, \ViIIiam Pink- 
ney, and was bom in Ijondon, October, 1802, 
while his father was minister to the English 
Court. At the age of nine he was brought home 
with his parents to America, and was educated 
at the college at Baltimore. At fourteen he en- 
tered the navy as a midshipman, and retnaincd 
nine years in the service, during which he 
became intimately acquainted with the classic 
scenes of the Mediterranean. After the death 
of his father in 1822, he resigned his appoint- 
ment in the na^y, married, and occupied himself 
with the law, which he pw«ued with some 
uncertainty. 

The small volume of poems, snfliciently large 
to preserve his memory with all generous appre- 
ciator:! of tnie poetry as a writer of exquisite 
ta'<te and susceptibility, appeared in Baltimore in 
1825. It contained Midnlph^ a Fragment^ which 
had previously been printed anonymously for the 
authored friends. It is a iK)werful sketch of a 
broken life of passion and remorse, of a husband 
slain by the lover of his wife, of her early death 
in a c<mvent, and of tiie paramonr^s wanderings 
and wild mental anticipations. Though a frag- 
ment, wanting in fulness of design and the last 
poli:>h of execution, it is a poem of power and 
mark. There is an occasional inner music in 
the lines, demonstrative of tlie true poet. Tlio 
imagery is happv and original, evidently derived 
from obiects which tlie writer had seen in the 
impressible vouth of his voyages in the navy. 
We follow tJie poein In a few of these nmilea. 
This is the striking opening. 

The Summer's heir on land and sea 
Had thrown his parting glanes^ 
And Winter taken angrily 
His waste inheritauee^ 
Tlie winds in stonnv rtvehry 
Sported beneath a nownins sky ; 
hollow I 



The chafing waves witli ho 
Tumbled \x\yon the shaken shorty 
And sent their spray in upward sliower 
T6 Rodolph's proud ancertral towsr^ 
Whose station Aroin its nnral crowa 
A regal look eoil sternly dowa. 
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Here mn Um kdj and her lovtr* 

Like rarest poreeUlm w«r« tKcy, 
Mouldrd of ftcciilenUl dftj: 
She, loring. loTeiy, kind, ■ad 
He. wi««, and forUinaU, and bra^ 
You*II eii»ily •uppo^e they wcra 
A pA^^KMifttc on«i imdiaot pair, 
Lighting the vcenei elt« dark aod i 
At the ^puichral laiii|ia of old» 
A ftubterranean caTC 
•Tis |rtly that ihcir lores were vieet, 
And purchaMr<l at ruch painful prices; 
*Tii pity, and iH- light deplorea 
Til at i;ncf all i j« her gulaen ttoreik 
Yet if nil chnnoe brou);ht rapture hera, 
Life vuuld become a c^aselcas fear 
To leare a world tlien rightly dear. 
Two kindre<) myatcriet are bright,* 
And cloud like, in the aouthem iky ; 
A ahndow and its sister-light, 
Aruiind tlie p«>le they float on bigb. 
Linked in a strong though rightless 
Tlic types of plea;*ura and of paiiL 

The scqo<d. 

Tliere was an age, thev tell na, wbta 
Eroi and Auteros dwelt with men. 
Ere tclii-hncsi had backward driveo 
The wmthful deities to heaven: 
Tlicn gods forsook their outshona akiat^ 
For stars mistaking female ayes ; 
Woman was tme, and man, though Irea, 
Wat fnitliful in idolatry. 
Ko dial needed they to maauira 
Unsigliing being — ^Tirae was pleasnn^ 
And lustres, never dimmed by teara, 
Were not misnamed from lustrous yaafC 
Alas ! that such a tale must seem 
Tlie flotiosk of a dreaming dream!— 
Is it but fable ff — has that aga 
Shone only on the |x>et*s paga. 
Where eurth, a luminous sphere portrayad, 
RcvoItos uot both in sun and shade f— 
No ! — ^happy love, too seldom known, 
^lay nuike it for a while oar own. 

Yen, although fleeting rapidly. 

It Mmctimes may be oun. 

And he was gladbome as the bee,f 

Which always sleeps in flowers. 

Might tliis endure f — her hvsband eama 

At an untimely tida. 

But era Ins tongue pronounced her ahama^ 

Slain anddenly, he died. 

'Twas wliispered by whose hand ha fell. 

And Rodolph*s prosperous lovea were gone. 

The lady sought a oonyentFaall, 

And lived in penitence alone ; 

Till ice blest, that she the wavea among 

Of ebbing pleasures staid not lone. 

To watch tne sullen tide, and find 

Tlie hideous shafMngs left behind. 

Such, sinking to its slimy bad. 

Old Nile upon tha antique land. 

Where Time's inviolata temples atind,^ 

Hath ne'er deposited. 

Happy, the monster of that VHe, 

The vast and vicoroua croeodila ; 

Hnppy, because his dying day 

la uiipreoeded by decay : 

Wa fMrish slowly— loss of braath 

Only complatca our piaocmaal death. 



CThsM«»nsn^ 
IThsF/nuBldk 
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Slie ccaacd to smila hack a« tiiaaon, 

Their task the Destinies had dona; 

And earth, which ^vc, resttiaed the «h 

Whose freshn««s withered in ita anna: 

But ucTcr walked upon its fMa, 

Kor BMHildered in ha dull embracs^ 

A creature fitter to prepara 

Sorrow, or social Joy to share: 

When her the latter life required. 

A vital harmooT expired; 

And in that melsncholy hour. 

Nature displayed its saddest power. 

Subtracting from man's darkened ctu 

Beauties that seemed unmeant to mc. 

And claiming deeper sympathy 

Than even when tha vrisa or bcmva 

Descend into an eariy grave. 

We gfieva when mominff puts to flight 

The pleasant visions of the niglit; 

And sureljT we shall have good \iMr% 

When a fair woman dies, to grieve. 

Whither have fled that shape and cleum 

Of thought — the woman, and the dreamt— 

Whither have fled that tuner lights 

And benefactress of our eight t— 

A second part describes the Tisions of Bodoli4i*s 
distempered mind. In It oecon this fine ptasago 
on the praphetie sense of fear. 

Hearts are prophets stiD. 
What though the fount of CaatalT 
Kot now stains leaves with propbeey I 
What though are of another age 
Omens and Sybil's boding page f— 
Augurs and oracles resign 
Their Toieea—fear can still divine: 
Dreams and hand-writings on the wall 
Need uot foretell our fortune's lall ; 
Domitian in his eallerica,* 
The aoul all hostile advents i 
As in the mirror-stone ; 
Like shadows by a brilliant day 
Cast down from ialoona on their prty ; 
Or watory demona^ in stron|[ light. 
By hanntod waves of fountains old. 
Shown indistinctly to the sight 
Of the inquisitive and bold. 
The mind is capable to show 
Thoughts of so dim a feature 
That consciousness can only know . 
Their presence, not their nature ; 
Thbffs which, Uke fleeting insect-moClMn 
8upi^ recording life to others^ 
And forthwith lose their own. 

The remaining poems were brief, conasting of a 
short poetical aketch, The Indian** Bride; a Re- 
miniscence of Italy; an Oceaaonal f^kgoc^ 
delivered at the Greek Benefit in Baltimore ia 
1823, and a number of nassionate, sensnous aongSi 
dedicated to love and tne fidr. 

The author did not long ranriire the pabBea- 
tion of this volume. He died in Baltimore ia 
1828. An appreciative biograplucol. notioa cf 
him appeared the year prcviouMy, IVoiii Uie pea 
of the lato William Leggett, In the »(Md IGmr * 
which speaks warmly of his shorter poeint as 
" rich in beaoties of a peculiar natorei and Mt 
surpassed by productions of a rimllar charMter \m 
the English langoAffe.** Tho poem «* On Ito^ * 
Leggettcepcdallyaomlrad. DcpartleQlai^i 
the power of the four linea beginninf 
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The vindi are awed, nor dare to breathe alond ; 

and the beauty of tho portrait in ** Tho Indion^s 
Bride." 

Exchanging Inatre irith the eon, 

A part of day she straja— 
A glancing, living, human smile. 

On nature*8 face she playa, 

. The poems of Pinkney were published in a 
second edition at Baltimore in 16i>8, and in 1844 
api)cared, with a brief introduction by Mr. N. P. 
wilHa, in the series of the JMirror library en- 
titled " The Rococo." 



KnoVst thou the land vhich loTcrs ought to 

choose! 
Like blessings there descend the sparkling devs ; 
In gleaming streams the crystal rivers run. 
The purple vintage clusters in the nm ; 
Odors of flowers haunt the balmy breeze. 
Rich fruits hang high upon the vemant trees ; 
And vivid blofsoms gem the shady groves. 
Where bright-plumed birds discourse their careless 

lovea. 
Beloved I — speed we from this sullen strand 
Until tlir light feet press that green sliore's yellow 

sand. 

Look seaward thence, and naught shall meet thine 

eye 
But fairy isles, like paintings on the sky; 
And, fl3nng fast and free before the gale, 
The gaudy vessel with its glancing sail ; 
And waters glittering in the glare of noon. 
Or touched with silver by the stars and moon. 
Or flecked with broken lines of crimson light 
When the far fisher's fire affronts the night 
Lovely as loved I towards that smiling shore 
Bear we our household gods, to fix for evermore. 

It looks a dimple on the face of earth. 
The seal of beauty, and tlie shrine of mirth, 
Nature is delicate and graceful there^ 
The place's genius, femmine and lair : 
The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud ; 
The air seems never to have borne a eloud. 
Save where volcanoes send to heaven their eurled 
And solemn smokes, like altars of the world. 
Thrice beautiful ! — to that delightful spot 
Cany our married hearts, and be all pain forgot 

There Art too shows, when Nature's beauty paUs, 
Her sculptured marbles, and her pictured walb ; 
And there are forms in which they both conspire 
To whisper themes that know not how to tire : 
The speaking ruins in that gentle elime 
I Have but been hallowed by the hand of Time^ 
And eaoh can mutely prompt some thought of 

flame— 
The meanest stone Is not without a name. 
Then come, beloved ! — ^hasten o*er the tea 
To build our happy hearth in blooming Italy. 

ram nttiuit^ aaiMi 
Why is that meeful female here 
Wita yon red hunter of the deert 
Of gentle mien and shape, she aecma 

For civil halls dengned, 
Tet ^th the statelr aavage wallni 

As she were of his kwd. 
Look on her leafy diadem, 
Enriebed with many a floral gem t 
Tliose timple ornaments about 

Her eandid bi«w» dltolott 



The loitering Spring's last violet^ 

And bummer's earliest rose: 
But not n flower lies breathing, there. 
Sweet as herself, or half so fSur. 
Exchanging lustre with the sun, 

A part of day she strays — 
A glancing, living, human smile^ 

On Nature's face she plays. 
Can none instruct me what are these 
Companions of the lofty trees t— 

Intent to blend with his her lot, 
Fate formed her all that he was not; 
And, as by mere unlikeness thoughta . 

Associate we see, 
Their hearts from very difierence eangfat 

A perfect sympathy. 
The household goddess here to be 
Of that one du*ky votary, — 
She left her pallid countrymen. 

An earttiling most divine. 
And sought in this sequestered wood 

A solitary shrine; 
Behold them roaming hand in hand. 
Like night and sleep, along the land ; 
Obeen-e their movements: — ^he for her 

Restrains his active stride. 
While she assumes a bolder gait 

To ramble at his side; 
Tlius, even as the steps tliey frame. 
Their souls fast alter to the same. 
The one forsakes ferocity. 

And momently g^ows mild ; 
The other tempers more and more 

The artful with tlie wild. 
She humanizes him, and he 
Educates her to liberty. 

Oh, say not they must soon be old. 

Their limbs prove faint, their breasts feel eold ! 

Yet envy I that sylvan pair. 

More than my woros express^ 
The singular beauty of their lot, 

And seeming happiness. 
They have not been reduced to share 
The painful pleasures of despair: 
Their sun declines not in the sky. 

Nor are their wishes east» 
Like shadows of the afternoon. 

Repining towards the past : 
With naught to dread, or to repent, 
The present vields them full content 
In solitude tnere is no crime; 

Their actions are idl free, 
And passion lends their way of life 

Tlie only dignity ; 
And how should they hare any eares^t— 
Whose interest contends with theirs t 

The world, or all they know of it. 
Is theirs :— for them the stars are lit ; 
For tliem the earth beneath is f^reea. 

The heavens above are bnght; 
For them the moon doth wax and wana^ 

And decorate the niffht ; 
For them the branches of thoee treea 
Wave mosie in the vernal breexe ; 
For them upon that dancing tpray 

The free bird sits and ungii 
And glittering inseeta flit abonl 

Upon deuffhted wings ; 
For them that brook, the brakes 
Murmurs its small and drowtv lOBg; 
For them the manr-eolored eionda 

Their shapes olversiiy. 
And change at onee, like nuiles and frgiwii^ 

The expression ef the sky. 
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For tYiem, anj by tbnn. all m g»y. 
And frr»h and b««utiful m they : 
Tlie ttnn^c* tliHr miiiili r«c«ive^ 

TIm ir mind* AMiiiuUU, 
To outward Ibnut iin{>ortiog tirai 

Tlie glorr of their ttatft. 
Could nu};ht DC raintcd otherwise 
Then fair, •cea through her itar-bright eycsf 
He too, because »he tilU hU Mgbt^ 

Each object ftiUcly eeea; 
The itlea^ure that he ha« in her, 

SfaLct all thii :;« »ecni to nleaaei 
And this 14 )uve; — aii<l it is life 
They lead,— that ludioo and hie wtfiL 



How may thie little tablet feigu the feAtnrei of a 

face. 
Which o*cr-iiifonns with lorelinest itt proper ahara 

of ^|»ace; 
Or human hand* on ivory enable ut to see 
The eh.irm« that all tuu»t woudcr at, thou work of 

godi, in thee I 

But yet, methiaki, that suttny smile familiar atoriei 

tella, 
And I •iiould know thoae placid eyes^ two ahaded 

er3'»tul wclla ; 
Nor can luy toul the limner's art attesting witb » 

Forget the blood that decked thy cheek, m roay 

clouds the aky. 
Hiey could not scmble what tlioa art* more ezed- 

lent than fair. 
As soft as sleep or pity is, and pore m monntaia 

air; 
But here are common, earthly haei, to siicli aa 

aspect wrought. 
That none, save thine, caa seem ao like the beanti- 

fal of thouglit 
Tlie ponf; I fiiig, thy likeness like, is paiaful mimicry 
Of MtiK'tliing better, which is now a memory to me,' 
Who have upon life** fn*zen sea arrived the icy spot. 
Where men a rougnetie feelings show their guiuing 

task forgot 
Tlie sportive liopes, that used to cliase their thifting 

aiindows on. 
Like chiMren playing in the aon, are gone--lbr ever 

gone; 
And on a careless, sullen peace, my double-fronted 

mind, 
like Janus when bis gates were sliut, looks forward 

and behind. 
Apollo placed liis harp, of oM, awhile upon a stone. 
Which lias resounded since, when struck, a break- 
ing harp^string's tone; 
And tlius my heart, though wholly now from aariy 

softness free. 
If lonched, will yield the mosic yet^ it first reeeired 

ofthaa. 



I pledge thee, and the empty cap 
Emblems this hollow hfe of — - 



I need not name thy thrilling i , 

Though now I drink to tliee, my dear, 
Since all sounds aliape tliat nuigie word. 

That fidl upon my ear,— Marr; 
And silence, with a wakeful votceb 

Speaka it in aecenta loudly free, 
As darkneas hath a light thai ahovs 

Thy gentle Ihee to me^— Mary. 
I pledge tliee in the grape's jmra loal, 

Vith acaroe one liope, and many UtM, 
Mixed, were I of a melUng mood. 

With Bumy Utter tcan^— Mux* 



Ta which, a gone enchantment, thou 
JTo more wOt be the wine,— Maiy. 



I fill this cnn to <me made up of loveliness alone, 
A woman, or her gentle sex the aeemuig paragon ; 
To wh«im the better elementa and kiniUy stars have 

givea 
A form ao fan*, that, like the air, 'tis leas of caith 

than heaven. 

Iler every tone ia music's own, like those of morning 
birds, 

than mdody dwdla ever in 



1 something i 
her words ; 



Tbe coinage of her heart are tbey, and from her Dps 

each flows 
As one may see the burthened bee forth issue horn 

thei 



Aflcetjons are as tbonglhta to her, the 

her hours ; 
Her feelings have the fragraney, the : 

young flowers; 
And lovely passions, changing oft, ao fill her, she 

appears 
The image of themaelvea by tnma, — ^the idol of part 

yeara. 

Of her bright face one glance will trace a psetvrs 

on the brain. 
And of her voice in edioing bearta a aound most 

long remain; 
But memory such as mine of her so veiy mndi ca- 

deara, 
When deatli ia nigh my latest ngh will not be life's 

but kera 

I filled this cup to one made up of loveliness afeas^ 
A womnn, of her gentle sex, the seeming imragoo— > 
Uer health I and would on earth there stood some 

more of such a fiiune, 
That life might be all poetry, and weariaeas a 



BELA. BATES EDWABDBw 
TiiK fQooe^sor, and ]>nsv]ou$ly the associate of 
Moses Stuart in his profe:«c>rfeihip at Andover, 
was the Rev. Bela B. Edwards, abo promioendy 
. connected with the theol<^cal and ednoatiooil 
j literature of the country, tie was bom at South- 
I ainpton, MassacbueetVs Jnly 4, 1803. His fimuly 
was one of the oldest in the country, boasting ** a 
long line of godly proceiiitort,^ originally spring* 
ing fhnn a Welsb stodc, which contained among 
itst descendants the two Jonatlian Edwaidses and 
Preudent Duight.* Mr. Edwards became a gat- 
doate of AmheKt in 1824, and was subseooaidy 
for two ytat^ from 1826 to 1828^ a tutor m thsS 
college. He had previously, in 182S« entered the 
Andover Theological Seminaiy, where be ooo- 
tinned his studies and was lioen sed as a preadicr 
in 1830. Though with many fine qoalities in the 
pulpit, which his biographer. Professor Parks, hss 
fondly traced, he Uudced the onlinary essentistls of 
▼dice and manner for that vocation. The naia 
energies of his life were to be deroted to the eaaw 
of Instmctlon throogh the press and the professor's 
ohair. 
While tntortt Amhent he eondnoted la put a 
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weekly journal, the Xew England In(jnirer, and | 
VAS afterwards occasioimlly employed in su^ierin- I 
tending the Boston Recorder, ' ! 

As Assistant Sec ivtary of the American Edn- -. 
cation So<-iety, he conducted, from 1828 to 1842, . 
the TaUiablc'statisticd and liistorical American , 
QuarUrly Iicgiifer, a lierculean work as he i 
worked upon it, a journal of fidelity and lahorious ] 
rtbcarch in tlic biography of the pulpit and the ! 
annals of American seats of learning, and gene- > 
rally all the 6i)ecial eilncational interests of the 
country.* 

In July, 1833, he established the American 
Quarterly Ob^erzer^ a journal of tlic orilor of the 
higher reviews; which, after three volumes were 

Sublished, wa*? united in 1835 with the Bihlieal 
^epoftitory, Avliich had been conducted by Pro- 
fessor Robinson. Edwards edited the coniiiined 
work known as the American Biblical Lejioaitory^ 
until January, 1838. 

In 1844 he became engaged in the publication 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Bcriew ] 
at Andover, wliich had been ej^tabli-hed the pre- ; 
vious year at New York by Profesi^or Robinson. ; 
He was emploved in the care of this work till • 
1852. In January, ia51, the Biblical Rcp<»^itory i 
was united with the Bibliotheca Sacra. *• He was | 
thus," adds Professor Parks, "employed for 
twenty-three years in superinu^nding our periodi- 
cal literatare ; and witli the aid of several asso- 
ciates, left thirty-one octavo volumes as the monu- 
ments of his enterj'risc and industr}* in this one- 
rous department." Dr. Eilw:uxls's own contribu- 
tions to these perio<licals were criticisms on the 
books of the dav, the discussion of the Silence of 
education, and tic cultivation of biblical literature. 

Dr. Edwards's Professorship of Hebrew in the 
A ndover Seminarv dated from 1 837. In 1 848, on 
the retirement of Professor Stuart, he was elected 
to the chair of Biblical Literature. He had pre- 
viously, in 1846-47, travelletl in Europe, where he 
made the study of religious institutions, the nni- 
Tersities, and other liberal objects, subservient to 
his professional labors. Prore>sor Parks, with 
characteristic animation, has given, in his notice 
of this tour, the following pleasing pictnre of the 
inspirations which wait upon the serious Ame- 
rican student visiting Euro^ie.* 

And when he made the tour of Europe for his 
health, he did not forget his one idea. lie revelled 
amid the treasures of the Bodleian library, and the 
Royal Library at Paris; he sat as a learner at the 
feet of Montgomery, Wordsworth, Chalmers, Mexr 
xofanti, Kennder, the Geological Society of London, 
and the Oriental Society of Germany, and he bore 
away from all these scenes new licl|)e for his own 
eomprehensive science. lie had transloted a Bio- 
graphy of MelanethoD, for the sake, in part, of quali- 
fying himself to look upon the towers of Wittem- 
berg; and he eould icareely keep kia seat in the 



• This wriedlesi wasMtablldwd bi IfitT snd eaHed tbs Qnsr- 
icrlj Jonrnil of tlM^ American EdnoatloD Boet«ty. Is 1^29 It 
took ths name of the Qnartcrij Uodster sod Joarosl of the 
Am^ricaa Edueatlon Society. In 1^^ Its titio bcssBio tbs 
Qnarterlj Keclf tcr of the AoMrtesn EduestloB Sockty. From 
1K81 tt WM eulKd tbo Amerloui Qiisrieiijr Keirt»tcr. TIm Rev. 
Ellas OorncMiia wm sMticlated witb Mr. KUwarda la tdlUnf 
tbo flrat and tceond Tolnim-a; tbo lUr. I>r. Ctifawell In rdlilaf 
tbo tentb, eloTrntb, ivt-rflb, and tblrtotatb; sad tbs lU^ 
Nmael U. KbIdrU la tdlttog tbs fcaitesaOi Tehuaa^-ftibsli 



nul-ear, wlten he approached the ci^eooseerafed by 
the gentle Philip^ He measured with his onibrelui 
the cell of Luther at Eifurt, wrote his own name 
with ink from Luther's iukFtaiid, read some of tlie 
notes which the monk had penned in the old Bible, 
gazed inteiitlv on the spot where tlie intrepid man 
had preached, and thus by the minutest observations 
he strove to imbue his mind witli the hearty faith of 
the Reformer. So he might become the more pro- 
found and genial as a teacher. This was a ruVn:g 
passion with him. He gleaned illuBtrations of di- 
vine truth, like Alpine flowerr^ along tlie borders of 
the Mer de Glace, and by tlie bonks of ** the troubled 
Arve,** nnd at tlie foot of tlie Juiigfrao. He drew 
pencil sketches of the bottle-field at Waterloo, of 
r^iebulir's nionunient at Bonn, and of the lenietery 
where he surniLrcd for a moment that perhaps he had 
found 1 1 ic bnrial-plnce of John Calvin. With the eye 
of n geologist, he invo^tigiited the phenomena of the 
Swiss glaeiers, and with the spirit of a mental phi- 
losopher he analv^ed tlie eautes of the impression 
mudc by t)ie Yallcv of Chamouni. He wrote taste- 
ful eriticisins on tlie works of Salvator Rosa, Cor- 
reggio, Titian, ^Inrillo, Vandyke, Canova, Tlior- 
waldsen ; he trenibleil before the Xininsfiguration by 
Riiphael, and tlie La<«t Judgment by J^ichael An- 
gelo ; he was refreshed with tl.e Italian musie, ** un- 
winditg t):e ver}* stml of hanuony;** he ^tood en- 
tranced before the eolonnades ai.d under the dome 
of St Peter «, and on the walls of the Colosseum by 
moonlight, nnd amid the statute of the Vntican by 
torchlight, and on the loof of the St. John Lateran 
at sunset, •• where," he says^ **■ 1 beheld a i>rofrpect 
snch as probably earth eannot eUewhere furnish ;* 
he walked the Anpian AVay, exclaiming: *'0u Uiia 
identical road, — tlic old pavements now existing in 
many places,— on these fields, over these hills, down 
theae rivers and ba^-s. Horace, Virgil, Ciecro, Mu- 
rius, and other di^tiugui^hed Roninxia, walked, or 
wandered, or sailed; here, also, ape^tles and mar- 
t^-ra once journeyed, or were led to tlieir seene of 
suffering ; over a port of this very road Uiere is i.o 
doubt tliat Paul travelled, when he went bound to 
i Rome." He wrote f^ket4.*lies uf all these scenes ; and 
I in such a style as proves his intention to regale hia 
I own mind with the remembrance of tiiem, to adorn 
j his lectures with descriptions of them, to enrich his 
! commentaries with the images and the soggestiona 
i which his chaste fancy had drawn from them. But, 
I alas I nil these fragments of thought now sleep, like 
i the bntken statues of the Parthenon ; and where is 
j the power of genius that can restore the full mean- 
', ine of these lines, and eali back their lost ehannal 
W here is that more than PrmucUieon fLtt that can 
their light relume! 

The remaining yeon of Edwnrds^a fife were 
epent in the duties of hk Profe-cttrship at Andover, 
in which he taught both Greek and Hebrew. To 
perfect hiniiielf in German he took port in trane- 
lating a volume of Bekctitiiia from German Ute- 
rature; and for a similar oljeot engaged with 
President Barnes Seans of the Newton Tlieok)- 
gical Institution, and Plnofe«$or Felton of Harvard, 
fn the prejiaration of the Tolnme on cla^dcol sto- 
dies entitled JEaMnya mi AkeieHt Literature and 
Art^ ftith the Bioarapky eufd CorrcKpondenee ^f 
Emineni PhiUloguta.* PkofeasorEdwarda^s por- 
tions of thia intcrestlDg and stimnhiting work wcrv 
the E^aya on the ^'Stody of Greek Uteratnn-r 
and of "^ daasieal Antlqiiity,** and the obatiter uu 
^ the Sohool or FhUolosy in Holland.** 
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In IflU Pn»f%-*cir Eawanl* was a'*«>cUtod with 
Mr. Sttinutrl IL TavW in Inui'^l.uau U*e larger 
Greek Grammar of Dr. Knhmr. ami in 1&50 re- 
TiMiic tliai \v«»rk for • fk-cotid eOilion. 

Wliiic umlcre»inff tin-** l«iil» and duties tbe 
henlih of tlie dovoiis! btiidont was broken and 
f^xble. Sym|»t» Hiw of a imltnoiiAry c*>ini»l:»int had 
early ni»|»*-unHl, and llio over work o<l machine was 
now t4> \itld Ufure the riU»r* iiniio^ njjon it. 
In the fa!l «if IH45 Pnifi '^M>r E<1 wards wai ct>in- 
ptlUd to \isit Klori'la for his hc.ilih, and llie ftil- 
iowinj; "-I'rinjr, on lii* rvHim to llw north, sailed 
innuetiiau-lyl.ir Euni|»e, {ta^sin;; a year ainongtlie 
fcchohirs and ii midst the cU-vmc avM»ciations of 
En;;l:ind and the e<»ntinenl. lie Iw-Uiwcd espe- 
cial ntu-nlion uiMin t!ie colK^res and libniries. In 
IKirtitular lie vi-itcd the lU-d Cm-^ Lihniry in 
Cripph'imtc, L<>ndo!i, foinidcd hy tlie Her. Dr. 
Dnnirl \S illiani-san En^'li-h Prohyterian Minister, 
who lived fnMU IGU U> 1716. It is a collection 
of twenty tho t-and vcilMnK"S chi tly thfolojpcal. 
The M;:ht of thin led Pn»lV--or E Iwanls to pro- 
iM>>e a wniilar Pnrit;in lilirary to the Congrega- 
tionaViNU of Kcw Eri„'land, which lias becu binoe, 
in part, carried out.* 

lie retnrned to An-lover in May, 1847, resumed 
his studii-s aud wliilo ** yielding inch by inch 
to his in^itlious dis^ai^-e, with custoiuar}' fore- 
thou^rht, per-isU'd in a<cunjulating new materials 
for new connnentaries.'' He i.repared expo>itions 
of llabakkuk. Job, the P>ahns, and the First 
Epi-tle to the Corinthinn-s and Mas engaged in 
other labors. In tho autuniQ of 1851 he agfun 
visited the South fatally stricken, took up his 
residence in Athens, Georgia, aud died at that 
i>1aee April 20, 18o2, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. 

An honorable tribute to his memory was iMud 
the following ytar in tlie publication, in Boston, 
of two volume's Ths Writing* of Fnife><M>r B. A' 
JSV/if jn/j«. Kith a Memoir by Edward* A. Path 
Tho »ole<-tion contains sermons preached at Au- 
di iver, and A eiries of essays ftddrcssca, and lec- 
tures, not meri-ly of Pchol;k«iic but of general inte- 
Tvst Tlie Memoir is a minute and thoughtful scho- 
lar's biography. 

WILLIAM LEOOETT. 
ViLUAM Legoktt, an able and independent ndli- 
tical writer, was born in tlie city of New York in 
tho summer of 1602. He entered tlie college at 
Georgetown, in tho district of Golnmbia, where 
ho took a high scholastic rank, but in conseoaenoe 
of his father's failure in business, was witlidrawn 
before the completion of his course, and in 1819 
accompanied his f:ither and familv in their settle- 
ment on the then virgin soil of the Illinois prai- 
ries. The experience of western pioneer life thns 
aoqoired, was turned to good aoooont in his tnb- 
•cqnent literary career. 

In 1822 he entered the navy, having obtained 
the apiwintment of midshipman. He resigned 
his commission in 1826, owing, it Is said, to the 
harsh conduct of the commancier nnder whom he 
■ailed, nnd shortly after published a volnme of 
Tcnoi| written at intervAls daring his batoI oa- 
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Mer, entitled XMmrs J5r0am at &a.* The poms 
frhow a ready cmnmand of huigiu^tt, a noticesble 
youthful iaciHty in venafication, and an intenstr 
of feeling; beyond this they exhibit no pecofisr 
merit, either of originality or scholarship. A bb- 
^ ftfiecinicn will iadicata their quality. 



Iw p ttts MMf, qald MB mortaltop««*on«Q9Ebl 

JBXBB^OB^S. 

The tear vhich thou npbriidcst 

Thy lUseliood tangfat to flow; 
The misery wkieh tlioo madest 

My cheek liath blighted so: 
The eharms, alas! that won mc^ 

I Tterer can forgc^ 
Altliough ilioa hast andooe m^ 

I owa 1 love thea ycL 

G«» Meh th happier maidcA 

VTlio lured tliy lore fran me; 
My heart with sorrow laden 

Is no more prized by thee: 
Repeat tlie vows %-oa made me^ 

Soy, swear thy'love is true ; 
Thv faitlilefs vows betrayed mc^ 

Tbey may betray her toa 

But no ! may she De*er langwsb 

Like me in shame and woe ; 
3ic*er feel the throbbing angiAah 

Tliat I am doomed to know ! 
The eye that once was beaming 

A tale of love for thee. 
Is now with sorrow streaming. 

For thou art fidse to me. 

He also wrote in the Atlantic iSbietwiir, one ef 
the earliest of tho American annnak| a prose tak, 
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T%e Eiflt^ in which he portrayed with s{NrH the 
and incidents of western adventnreu Thii 



e]>iMirt1f««nstS«a: bdng sfew 
kf s Midthlpnu or ths Uattad ataiss Nsvy 

T It plMtaiit, rarti. Id MS aaa^ «0tr* la yttat s- 
A kook^ s book, tftkoofk iktia*s Ba«klw tax 
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met with Buch great success, from tbe novelty of 
its sulject as "well as its excellence of execution, 
that it was speedily followed by other tales of sea 
as well as land. The whole were subsequently 
collected umler the title of Talet by a Country 
Sehoolmaater, 

In 1828 ifr. Legirctt married ]\r!ss Eluiira 
Leggett of Now Kt>cliclle, and in yorember of 
the same year commenced The Criiie^ a weekly 
literary periodicnl, in which the reviews, notices 
of the drama and tlie arts, the tiles, es>ays, and 
entire contents, with the exception of 'a few 
poems, were from his own pen. Several of iJie 
last numbers were not only entirely written, but 
also wt in type, and distributed to sub?cril ers by 
himself, "fhe editor displayed great ability as 
well as versatility, but the work was di.'^x)ntinued 
at the end of six months, for want of sup]K)rt, 
and united with the Mirror, to which its editor 
became a regular contributor. 

In the summer of 1829 Leggctt became, with 
Wm. C. Bryant, one of the cdittirs of the Evening 
Po^t, a position which he retained until Decem- 
ber, 1836. It is somewhat singular, that at the 
outset he stipulated that he should not be called 
U|K)n for articles on political subjects, on which 
he had no settled opinions, and for which he had 
no taste. Before the year was out, however, adds 
his associate, Mr. Bryant, he found himself a zea- 
lous Democrat, and took decided ground in favor 
of free trade, against the United States Baidc, 
and all oonnexion by the federal or state go%'em- 
ments, with similar institutions, contending that 
banking, like other business operations, should be 
untrammelled by government aid or restriction. 
In 1835, during the riots, in which certain aboli- 
tion meetings were attacked and dispersed with 
violence, he defended the right of liberty of 
speech with the same freedom with which he 
treated other questions. In October of this year 
he was attacked hy a severe illness, that inter- 
rupted his editorial labors for a twelvemonth, 
which, in consequence of the absence in Europe 
of his associate, included the entire charge of 
the paper. Not long after his recovery he left 
the Po>t, which, it ap]x^ared alter investiga- 
tion on Mr. BryanCs return, had suffered in its 
finances, on account of his course on the abo- 
lition question, and the witlidrawal of advertisers 
in consequence of the removal, by his order, from 
the notices of ** houses for sale and to let,^ of tlio 
small pictorial representation of the article in 
question, for the sake of uniformity in tbe typo- 
graphical appearance of the sheet^ 

lie then commenced a weekly paper, with the 
characteristio title of The Flatndealer, It was 
conducted with his usual ability, in its literary as 
well OS political departments, and was widely 
circulated, but was involved in tlie failure of its 
publisher and discontinued at tlie expiration of 
ten months. Mr. Leggett did not afterwards en- 
gage in any new literary project, but {Missed tlio 
Hhort remainder of his life, his health being great- 
ly impaired, In retirement at his awntiy place at 
JTew Ilochelle, on Long Island Sooikl, which had 
been his home since his marriage. 

In May, 1889, he was a|))K>inted by Mr. Van 
Bnren Diplomatic Agent to the Republic otOwk- 

• Oqraatii Ilirtofy if llM Ef«ati« FmI. 



temala, an event which gave pleasure to his 
friends, not only as a recognition of his publie 
services, but from tlicir hooes that a residence in 
a southeni climate would be beneficial to his 
health. It was but a few days after, however, 
that the public were startled by the announce- 
ment of his death, in the midst of his ]>repara- 
tions for departure, from a severe attack of bilious 
citlic, on the evening of May 29, 1889. 

Mr. Bryant has noted the peculiarities of Leg- 
gett in his ]>nblished account of the Erening Patt^ 
and has de<licated a poetieal tribute to his me- 
mory. .In tl;e first ho speaks of him as "fond of 
study, and deli.ul)ted to trace principles to their 
remotest conse<iuences, whither ho was idways 
willing to follow them. The quality of courage 
existed in him alnuist to excess, and he took a 
sort of pleasure in bearding publie opinion. Do 
wrote with surprising fluency and often with elo- 
quence, took broad views of the questions tliat 
came before him, and ]K)sse«sed the faculty of ra- 

Eidly ammging the arguments which occurred to 
im' in clear order, and stating tltem per^ua- 
Mvely." 

In the following the same pen expresses the 
sentiment inspired by these facts : — 

nr MEJuoBT or wnxiAii ixaam. 
The earth mny ring, from shore to ftliorc. 

With echoes of a glorious name. 
But he, whose loss our tears deplore. 

Has left behind him more than fame. 

For when the death-froet cnme to lie 
On Leggott*3 wann and nn'ghty heart. 

And quenvli ]ii» bold nt.d friciidly eye» 
His spirit did not all depart. 

The words of fire that from his pen 
Were flung u{)on the fervid page. 

Still move, still shake the hearts of men 
Amid a cold and coward age. 

IUa love of truth, too warm, too strong 
For Hope or Fear to chain or chill, 

His hate of tyranny and wrong. 
Bum in the breasts he kindled stili 

A collection of Leggett's political writing?. In 
two volumes, e<lited by his friend Mr. Theodore 
Sedgwick, wa<« published a few months after. 

In person Mr. Lepgett was of medium height, 
and compactly built, aud possessed great powers 
of endurance.* 






stAndftmi nowr(>«rfbi 

And dizzy *iU to cut vm'i «jret to lowt 

Tli« mannnrinir ■arga. 
That on th' unDuuib«Tvd laiv Mbbie» chafes* 
Cjiinot bo heard to high r^rillouk oo iroro, 
Lest nijr brain ttnrn. and the drflcleat aiyht 
Toppla dowa htaiUon§.'^ hatsitpMf% 

Among the many agreeable asMieiates whom my 
different cruitingt aud wanderings have brought me 
acquainted with, I can tcareely call to mind a more 
pleasant and companionable one than Tom Scupper, 
pior fellow I he is dead and gone now-^ vicUro tp 
that code of false honor which has robbed the naTy 
of too many of its choicest officers. Tom and I were 
messmates during a short and delightful emite. and. 
lor a good part of the time, we belonged to the same 

• Memoir hfTheedweSsdcwkk la Ortiw«lffiBI«tM|4iktl 
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watcK He wm « great linnd to »f>in TAme, wliieh, 
to (lu him ju»tice, he •oinotime* ti*ld toWably well ; 
And man J • long iniJ-waU-h has hit foud uf anecdoto 
aud hCA ttorics caused to eiip pleaaaiitW away. We 
were lyinj;, in the bttie schooner to wiiich we wero 
atUcliod, in the open rotiJetead of La.:;uyra, at tin- 
gle anchor, when Tom told lue the atury which I am 
about to relate, at nearly oi I can remember, in hit 
own word^ A TCdsel from Baltimore had come into 
La;iiyrii tliatday, and b^' hc*r 1 had received letten 
fro ti home, in one of whic!i tliere was a piece of in- 
trllig''nce that weighed very heavily on my »pirita. 
For 64>nic miiiutei after our wiit4.h comineuccd, Tom 
aid I u silked the deck in silence, which w.is soon, 
however, interrupted by my talkatJTe companion, 
who, i>ereciviiig my dcpre.<«ion, and m'ishing to di- 
vert mv thoughts, began as follows:— 

Tiie lu»t crui^so I made in the Mctiltcrranean was 
in Old Ironsides, as wo U40<1 to call our gallant fri- 
gate. We had been backing and filling for several 
montlit on the western coa»t of Africa, from the Ca- 
naries down to Mcs^urado, in search of slave-traders; 
and during that time we had tome pretty heavy 
weather. When we reached the Straits, there was 
a tpanking wind blowing from al>out we^t-south- 
we.-'t ; »o we squared awny, and without coming to 
at the Uoek, imide a straight wake for old Mulmn, 
the general rendezvous and place of refitting for our 
squadrons in the Mcliterraiican. Immediately on 
arriving there^ we warpei in alongside the Ar^nal 
quay, where we atrip] led ship to a giKliue, broke 
out't!ie hoMs, tiers, aiid store-rooms, aud gave her a 
reg'ilar-built overhauling from stem to ttern.^For 
a while, everybody wa^ bu>y, and all seemed OQ>t!e 
and confusion. Orders and replies in loud and dis- 
similar voices, the ehrill pipings of the ditfere'it boat- 
swain's mates, each attcuilin^ to Bei<irate duties, a:id 
the mingled clatter and noise of various kinds of 
work, all going on at tlie same time, gave something 
of the stir and animation of a dock-yard to the 
UdunU}' quiet ar»enal of Mahon. The boatswain and 
his crew were engaged in fitti:ig a new gang of rig- 
ging; the gtiiiner in repuiriug his breechii:gt and 
gun-tacklcA; the fo*eastle-men in calking; tito top- 
men in sending do'^i'u the yards and upper spare; 
tlie holders awd wai- ters in wl.itewashirg and holy- 
atoning ; and even the poor marines were kept busy, 
like beasts of burden, in corrying breakers of water 
on tiieir backs^ On the quay, near tlie ship, the 
tmoke of the annorer^t forge, wiiicii \\ai been hoist- 
ed out and tent n^ho^e, ascended in a thick black 
column through the clear blue sky; from one of tlie 
neighboring w^hite stone warehouses the toand of 
taw and hammer told that tlie caritentera were at 
work : near bv, a livelier rattling drew attention to 
the cooper, wfio in the open air was tightening the 
wateixraskt ; and not far removed, under a tcm|>o- 
rary shed, formed of sparo ttudding-»ailt and tar- 
paulins, sat the eailmakcr and his assistants, repair- 
mg tlie sails, which bad been rent by the many 
storms we had encountered. 

^iany hands, howeve% make light work, and in a 
very few days all wat accompli.'ilicd; the ttayt and 
throudt were tet up aid new rattled down; tlie 
rards crossed, the mnniug-riL'-girg^ rove, and tailt 
bent; and tlie old crafty irc.^li i^ainted and all a- 
tauntpo, looked at fine as a midAhipmau on liberty. 
In place of the ttorm-ttumpt, which had been ttowcd 
away among the boomt and other tpare tpars, amid- 
diiiM, we had tent np cap to*-gallant-mat(t and royol- 
polet, with a theave for tky-sailt, and hoist enough 
Ibr tkj-scrapert above them: to you may Judse the 
old ftigate looked pretty taunt Tliere wat a Dutch 
lino thlp in the harbor ; but tliough we only carried 
Ibrty-lbar to her eighty, her nuutt-tmok would banL 



ly have readied to our royal-mast liead. Hie ti3t- 
boys, who»e duty it wat to lay aloft and fori tlis 
tkysails, looked uo bigger on the yard than a good 
sited duff for a miihhipman's mesa, and the utia- 
tnick seemed not half as large at tlie Tatk*t4ictd 
knot on the manropct of tlie accommodation ladder. 

When we had got everything ahip-tliape and mtB- 
of-war fai^hion, we hauled out again, and took our 
be.nh about lialf-way between the Arteaol aud Hos- 
pital island ; and a pleasant view it gave ut of the 
town and harbor of old Mahon, one of the tafesl tod 
most tranqnil placet of aiicliorage in the world. 
Tiie water of thit beautiful inlet — ^which, though it 
makes about four miles into the land, it not mueh 
over a quarter of a mile in width — is scareoly ever 
ruftled by a ttorm ; aud on the delightful aftemoaB 
to which I now refer, it lay at still and modoaleas 
as a polished mirror, except whea broken into me- 
meutary ripples by the j^nddles of tome passing wa- 
teniuiii. Whot little wmd we had in the Aire part 
of the day, died away at noon ; and, tSioagh tlie first 
dog-watcli was aliao5t out, and the sun wat near the 
hitrizon, not a breath of air had risen to ditturi) Um 
deep serenity of the scene. The Dutch liner, which 
lay not far from ua, wat to clearly refleeted in the 
glassy surface of tlie water, that there wat not a 
rone about her from her mai:i-«tay to her ngotl- 
hfliluirds, which the eye could not distiactty trace 
in her tliadowy and inverted imaga The buoy of 
our best bower floated abreast our larboard wrw; 
arid that, too, was so strongly imaged, tliat its entire 
b'dk seemel to lie above the water, just resting oa 
it, as if upborne on a tea of niol^sa lead; exec»t 
when now and then, tlie wring! .g of a twab, or the 
dashing of a bucket ovcrlxMrd from the hea*!, broke 
up the »hadow for a moment, and ihow^jLhe lub- 
ttance but half its former apparent tize.^^ tmail 
polacca craft hod got underway from MWhon in the 
course of tlie forenoon, intonddiig to stand over to 
Barcelona; but it fdl dead cabn just before the 
reached tlie chopt of the harbor; and there she lay 
as motionless upon tlie blue surface, at if the were 
only part of a mimic tcene, from the pencil of tome 
accomplished painter. Her brood cotton lateen lail^ 
at they hung drooping from the tlanting and t^per 
yards, shone with a ^li:»tening whiteaest that eon- 
trasted beautifully with the dark flood in wluch 
they were reflected; and tlie distant sound of the 
guitar, which o:;e of tlie tailors was listlessly playing 
on her deck, caiiie tweetly over the watqr, and hai^ 
monixed well with tlie <|uiet appearance of evetyi- 
tliing around. The whitewasliea walls of the laaus- 
retto, on a verdant headland at the mouth of the bay, 
glittered like silver in the slant rayt of the tun ; and 
tome of itt windows were burnished ao brightly by 
the level beamt, tliat it teemed at if the wlKile inte- 
rior of the edifice were in flamec On the oppoaita 
siile, the ro nautic and picturesque ruint of furt 6l^ 
Philip, faintly teen, acquired double beau^ ttom. 
bcuig tipped with the declining light; and tQ« dusp 
ters of ancient looking windmills, which dot tlia 
green eminences along the bank, added, by tba mo- 
tionless state of their wings, to the effeet of tba «k 
broken tranquillity of tlie toene. 

Even oil board our restel, a degree of ttillD«» vd- 
utual for a man-of-war prevailed among tho eraw. 
It wat the hour of their eveuing meal ; and th« low 
hum that eame from the gun-deck had an in<1iitia^ 
and b^adng teund, which, like the tiny tong cif beat 
of a warm tummer noon, rather heightened tbaa 
diminished tlie eharm of the surrounding quteC^ Tb* 
spar-deck wat almost deserted. The niHftnr iMaaliii 
of the watch, with hit apy-glaat iu bia hand, 
dretted in a frock and trowters of tnowy whitaa 
•tood alt vpoa the tafferel. ereet and ^^l>t^o■l^^a ■• • 
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statue, k<»cping the usual loo*:out A (n*^np of some 
Lalf a doxou sailors had gathered togcUicr on the 
forecastle, where tliev vcre supinely lying under the 
shade of the bulwai^ks ; and iicre nnd there, ujton 
the gun-elides along the gangway, sat three or four 
others— t^ne, with Ids clothe«-bag l>eside him, oTer- 
haulii.g liis simple wardrobe; another working a 
set of cluos fur some favorite offieer*s hammock; 
and a third engnirod, pcrhops, in earN'ing his name 
in rude letters u] -on the handle of a jack-knife, or in 
kn«»ttij:g a huiiai-d by which to suspend it round Ills 
neck. 

On the top of the boom-cover, and in the full 
glare of the level sun, lay black Jake, the jig-maker 
of the ship, and a striking s)>ecimen of Afncan ])ecu* 
liaritie^, in whose sii;irle person thev were all Strang- 
ly dcvfcloiKMl. ^ liis liat nose was dilated to unusual 
width, and his eboiiy checks fairly gli:>teucd with 
delight, as he looked up at the gambols of a largo 
monkey, which, clinging to the main-stay, just above 
Jake*s woolly head, was chattering and grinning 
back at the ticin^, as if there existed some moans of 
mutual intelligence between tliem. It w^as my watch 
on deck, and 1 had been standing several minutes lenn- 
ing on the main fiferail, amusing myself by observing 
the antics of tlie black and his congenial playmate ; 
but at length, tiring of the rude mirth, had turned 
towards the tafferel, to gaze on the more agreeable 
features of that scene which I have feebly attempted 
to de»cribe. Just at that moment a shout and a 
merry la\:gh burst upon my ear, and looking quickly 
round, to ascertain the cause of the unusual sound 
on a frigate's deck, I saw little Bob Stay (as we 
called our eommodore*s son^ standing hall'-wav up 
the ni.-iiii-hntch ladder, clapping his haiuV^, and fook- 
in^ aloll at some object that seemed to insjnre him 
with a deal of glee. A single glance to the main- 
Tard exi>lained the occasion of his merriment lie 
Lad been eoniing up from the gun-deck, when Jacko, 

SerceiTing him on the ladder, dropped suddenly 
own from the maiu-stay, and running along the 
boom cover, leaped upon Bob*s shoulder, seizM his 
cap^ from his head, and immediately darted up the 
main-topsail sheet, and thence to the bunt of the 
main-rard, where he now sat, picking threads from 
the tassel of his prize, and occasionally scratching 
liis side and chattering, as if with exultation for the 
snccess of his misehieC But Bob was a sprightly, 
active little fellow ; and though he could not climb 
quite as nimbly A) a monkey, yet he had no mind to 
lose his cap without an effort to regain it Perhaps 
he was more strongly incited to mnke chase olter 
Jaeko from noticing me to smile at his plight, or by 
tho^ loud laugh of Jake, who seemed inexpressibly 
delighted at the occurrence, and endeavored to 
eyiuce, by tumbling about the boom-cloth, sliaking 
bis huge misshapen head, and sundry other gro- 
tesque actions, the pleasure for which he luuf no 
words, 

•• Ila, yon tif-s^ rascal, Jacko, hab yon no more 
reepee* lor de young oillcer, den to steal his cab t 
We bring yon to de gangway, yon black nigger, 
and gib yon a doxen on de bare back for a tie£" 

Tlie monkey looked down from Ids perch os if he 
nnderstood.the threat of the negro, and chattered a 
■ort of defiance in answer. 

** Ila, hal Massa Star, he say you mus* ketch him 
'fore Tou flog him ; ana it's no so easy for a midsliip- 
man in boots to ketch a monkev borefoot* 

A red spot mounted to tlie check of little Bob, m 
he cast one glance of ofTended pride at Jake, and 
then sprang across the deck to the Jacob's ladder. In 
an Instant lie vos half-way up the rigging, ranning 
orer tlie mtlinee as liglitiy as if Uicy were an easy 
flight of stalft^ whilst tht uiroods learoely qnirerM 



beneath his elastic motion. In A second more hit 
hand was on the futtocka 

" Massa Stay I" cried Jake, who sometimes, from 
being a favorite, ventured to take liberties with the 
younger officers, *' Massa Stay, you best crawl 
through de lubber^s hole — it toke a sailor to climb 
the futtock shroud." 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended 
caution before Bob was in the topi llie monkey, in 
the meanwhile, had awaited his approach, until he 
liad got nearly up the rigging, when it suddenly put 
the cap on ks own head, and running along tlie yard 
to the opposite side of the top, sprang up a rope, 
and thence to the topmast backstay, up which it ran 
to the topmast cro;>s-trec8, where it again quietly 
seated itself, and resumed its work of picking the 
tassel to pieces. For several minutes I stood watch- 
ing my little messmate follow Jacko from one piece 
of rigging to anotlier, the monkey, all the while, 
seeming to exert only os much agility as was neces- 
sary to elude the pursuer, and pausing whenever 
the latter appeared to be growing wcaiy of the 
chase. At la;»t, by this kind of manoouvring, the 
mischievous onimal succeciled in enticing Bob as 
high as the ix)ynl-mast-head, when springing sud- 
denly on the royal stny, it ran nimbly down to the 
foreto]vgn]lant-rnast-hcad, thence down the rising 
to the forctop, when leaping on the fore3-ard, it ran 
out to the yard-arm, and hung the cap on the end 
of the studilin^-sail boom, where, taking its seat, it 
raised a lou<l and exulting ehiittering. Bub by this 
time W08 completely tired out, and, perhn[«, unwill- 
ing to return to tlie deck to be Inuglicd at for his 
fruitier chase, he sat down in the rovul cross-trees; 
while those who had been attractea by the sport, 
returned to their usual avocations or uinusements. 
Tlie monkey, no longer the object of pursuit or at- 
tention, rcn'iained but a litllc while on the 3'ard-arm ; 
but soon taking up the cap, returned in towards tlie 
slings, and dropped it down U]>on deck. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment 
to engage me, as soon as which was performed, I 
walked aft, nnd leaning my elbow on the taiTerel, 
was quickly lost in the recollection of scenes very 
different from the small pantomime I had just been 
witnessir.g. Southed by the low hum of the crew, 
and by the quiet loveliness of everything around, 
my thoughts had travelled far away from the reali- 
ties of my situation, when I was suddenly startled 
by a cry from black Jake, which brought me on the 
instant back to consciousness. *'My God! Massa 
Scupper," cried he, ''Massa Stay is on de main- 
truck I" 

A cold shudder ran through my veins as the word 
reached my car. I cast my eyes up— it was too 
true I Tlie od venturous boy, ofter resting on the 
royal cross-trees, had been seized with a wish to go 
still higher, and, impelled by one of those inipulMt 
by which men are sometimes instigated to plaoe 
themselves in situations of imminent peril, without 
a possibility of good resulting from the exposure, he 
had climbed the sky-sail ^le, and, at the moment 
of my looking up, wos actuolly standing on the 
main-truck ! a small circular piece of wo^ on the 
very summit of the loftiest most and at a height so 
great from the deck Uiat my brain turned diziy as 
1 looked np at him. The reverse of Virgil's line 
wos true in this instance. It was comparatively 
easy to ascend— but to descend— mv head swam 
round, and my stomach felt sick at tuonght of the 
perils comprioed in that one word. There wM no* 
tliinff above him or around him bnt the empty nlf^i— 
and beneath him, notliing but a pointy a mere point 
—a small, unstable wheel, that seemed no liimr 
from the deok than tht battoa on the end of • f ** 
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and the Uper ^kr-MiY pnle ii<«lf i^aroely Unxer than | profcMioa in whieh h« had IdnaeK risen to fame mad 
the bUlc brM.llul tfiiiciityl If he »iiouUl at- eintneiice, be Uiouglit it would be of lerrice to hnn 



tempt to stuop, wlmi couKl he take hold of to ttcailv 
hit dc:tc«iitf His feet quite covered up the finaU 
and fen rf 111 plutfonn tliat be stood ui>oa, aud be- 
luMth that, a lo.pj;. smooth, nakird »|Mr, which »o«oiod 
to bead with hia weight, was all that upheld him 
from dcNtruciioru An attempt to gft Uowa frxNU 
•• tlmt biid ciiii nonce," «'uuld bo almost certain death ; 
he would iiiwitiibly lo^ his et^uilibfiuin, aud be 
prt^cipiuitod to ih*; detk. a crushed a nil Miapole^a 
iuA>d. Such wo^ titc iidtiire of the thoiight4 that 
cr«»wde 1 thron;;1i uiy nii:id a-* 1 fii>t rai.M-d uiy eye, 
nnd MW the tcri-i!»!«* truth of Jake*ft exclatnatioii, 
What w:w to Ik» done ia tUa pi-c-i-injf aud horrible 
exi;;o:i;.*y f To luiil liiin, and infurai him of hij dau- 
(;or. would be b.it to iu^tirc liii ruin. Indce«l, I fan- 
cied that the rn-ii boy alrc.idv porveiTetl tlie ininii- 
iieuco of hii peril; ui'id I htilf thought tlmt I could 
»ec liiH liuibi b<>:ria to quiver, and hit ch<>ek turn 
deadly ixilc Every nioracnt I expcetetl to fce the 
drradf'il cAtn<tnjplie. I could not bi'ar to look at 
him. a!iu yet couM not withdraw my gnxe. A film 
came over my eyet, and a faintncM over my heurL 
The atmosphere seemed to grow tliick, and to trem- 
ble and waver like tlio heated air around a furnace; 
the nia^t api>carcl to totter, and the ship to |>a»s 
from under mv feet I myself had tiic c^'n^tions of 
one abt>ut to ^ail fn>m a grout hei'jiu, and nuking a 
stroll*; effort to recover myself, like timt of a dreamer 
who fancies he U ahove«'l from a precipice, I stag- 
gore I up against the bulwarks. 

When my eye« were once turned from the dread- 
ful object tn which tlicy had been riTete<1, my sense I the waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among 



to exjierience some of iu prirations and kardsfaips 
at the outset. 

The arrival of the commodore changed the diree- 
tiou of several eyes* which now tnnied on him to 
trace m-luit emoUons tlie danger uf his son woold 
occasioiu But their scrutiny waa ftnled. Br no 
outward »igu did he show what was p^iiiff within. 
His eye still rctainei its severe expretteion, his hf^ 
the slight frown which it usually wore, and his lip 
iu haughty curl Immediately on reaching the 
deck, he had or^lered n marine to hand him a mna- 
ket, and with thu slepning alt, and getting on the 
lookout block, he raised it to his shoulder, nnd took 
a deliberate aim at his son, at the same time hailing 
him, without a trmnpet, in his Toice of thunder— 

** Robert!** cried he, **jmnpl jump OTorboatdl or 
in fire at your 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that 
lie was tottering, for his arms were tlirawn out like 
tho>e of one fearceW able to retain lib balance. _ Ibe 
conuuodore raised his voice asain, aud in a qnicker 
aud more energetic tone, critS, 

** Jump ! *tis your only chance for lifeu* 
The words were scarcely out of his month, befort 
the body was seen to leave the truck and mringoot 
into the air. A souud, between a shriek and a groan, 
burst from many lips. The lather spoke not — «gfaed 
not — i:ideed he'did not seem to brcsithe. For a mo- 
ment of intense agony a pin misht have been heard 
to drop on deck. With a msli like that of a cannon 
ball, tne body descended to the water, and before 



u'ld conM;iousuc«s came back. I looktnl around 
rae — the dock was nlremly crowded with |H?ople. 
The intelligeace of poor Bob*s temerity had si»read ' 
thn»ug^ the sliip like wild-fire — as such news always [ 
will — ;i.id tlie officers and crew were all crowding ' 
to tlie deck to behold the appalling— the heart- ', 
rending sneotncle. Every one, as he looked up, ] 
turned pale, and his eye became fa$teued in sileace ; 
on the truck — like that of a s]>eetutor of an cxceu- i' 
tion on the gallows — with a steadfast, unblinking \ 
and intense, vet abhorrent gore, as if moineutnrily t 
cxi>eeting a fatal termination to the awful susiKMise. 
Ko one made a suirge^tion — no one sjMke. Every 
fceli::g, every faculty seemed to be aU^rbed and 
swallowed up in one deep, intense emotion of agony. 
Once the fin^t lieutcnnnt seized tlie trumpet, as if to 
hail poor Hob, but ho had scarce raised it to his lips, 
when his arm drop])cd again, and sank listlessly 
down beside him, as if from a sad consciousness of 
the utter inutilitv of what ho had bocn going to say. 
Every soul in the ship was now on the spar-deck, 
and every eye wus turned to tlie main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the crew 
about the gangway, and directly after another face 
was added to those on the ouarterdeck — it was tliat 
of the commodore, Bob's father. lie had come along- 
side in a shore boat« without having been noticed 
by a single eye, so intcuso and universal waa the in- 
terest that liad fastened every gan upon the epoi 
where poor Bob stood tremblhiff on tlie awfbl Terg« 
of fute. The commodore askei not a qaestion, ut- 
tered not a syllable. He was a dark-faced, austere 
man, and it was thought by some of the miiUhiproea 
tliat he entertained but little affection for his son. 
nowever that niirht have been, it wot certdn that 
ho treated him with precisely the same etriet disci- 
pline that he did tlie otlier young offieert, or if there 
wot any difTereueo at all, it was not in favor of BoK 
Some who pretended to have studied hia chaiaeter 
closely, afllrroed tliai lie loved hia boy too well to 
•poll him, and .that, Inteiidiiig him Ibr the orduoiie 



them sevcnd officers, had dived from the bnlwaika. 
Another short period of bitter suspense ensued. U 
rose— he was alive! his arms were seen to move I 
he struck out towards the sliipl— and despite the 
discipline of a man-of-war, tliree loud huxzzia, an out- 
burst of unfeigned and nnrestrainable joy from the 
hearts of our crew of ^ve hundred men, pealed 
through the air, nnd made tlie welkin ring. Till thia 
niome:it the old commodore had stood unmoved. 
The eyes, that gli^teidng willi pleasure now sought 
his face, saw tliat it was Ashy pale. He atteiiq>ted 
to descend the horse-block, but his knees bent nnder 
him ; he seeme\l to gasp for breatli, and put up hia 
hand, as if to tear 0|>en his ve.^ ; but before he oe- 
coniplishcd his object^ he ataggered forward, and 
would have fiillen on the deck, had he. not been 
eaupht by old block Jake: lie was borne into hie 
cabin, w^ere the surgeon attended lum, whose ut- 
most skill waa requirad to restore his mind to ita 
usual equability and self-command, in whieh he at 
last happily suceeeded. As soon as he recovered 
from the dreadful sliock, he sent for Bob, and had ft 
long confidential conference with him ; and it wa» 
noticed, when tlie liUle fellow lea the cabin, that 
he waa in tearsi Tlie next day we sent down oar 
taunt and dashy polea, and replseed Uiem with the 
stump-to*-gaIlantrmasta ; and on the third, ire weigh- 
ed auehor, and mode aoU Ibr Gibraltar. 

OEOBOB P. MOBSn 
Was bom in Philadeliihia in 1808. lie 
earlv in life to New \orfc, and formed an 
elation with the late Batnnel 'Woodwortli, wMi 
whom ho commenced the pablicatloii of the IQiw 
lor In 182S. 

iff. Morris oondncted this joanud with dirtitt- 
gnished Mioceis till the completion of ita twentlfltii 
volume in 1842, when Ita pohlication waa inter 
niiittfd by tlie noi vermUy epread financial di eaiti e 
of the timet. Dnrbig tliit period It wm Um 
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representatiTe of the best literary, dramatic, and 
artistio interef^ts of ilie day, haring among its 
contributors, Bryant, llalleck, Paulding, Legj^tt, 
lIofTman, and nunierons other writers of distinc- 
tion, while Thco<lore S. Fay, Nathaniel P. Willis, 
"William Cox, Epes Sargent^ were more especially 
identified with its (joges. It wa-s during the 
period for which it • was pnblislied, one of the 
literary ** inMitutions "^ of the country. In 1813 
the periodical was revived, with the title The 
New Mirror^ threo volumes of which were i»nl»- 
lished in the nwal octavo form. Mr. Willis was 
again associated in the editorship with Mr. Mor- 
ris, contributing some of his best sketches, while 
tlie earlier numbers wore weekly illur^trated b}' 
the pencil of the artist J. G. Chapman. The 
pnbllcatioD was snco^sful, but nn interpretation 
of the postage laws interfering with its circula- 
tion, Mes^rfi. Morris and Willis ])rojected a new 
enterprise in the Ec^ning Mirror^ a daily pai>er 
at New York, which was commenced in the 
autumn of 1844. The present editor of this 
journal, Mr. Hiram Fuller, soon became associat- 
ed in this undertaking, which was conducted for 
more than two years by the three associates. 
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Ticw Hr. Morrises scries of newspaper enterprises, 
extending over a period of thirty years. Th« 
unifonn success with which they have been at- 
tended is duo to his editorial tact and judgment; 
his shrewd sense of the public requirements; and 
his provision for the more refined and perma- 
nently acceptable departments of literature. Good 
taste and delicacy have always presided over the 
journals conducted by Mr. Morris. The old Mir- 
ror was liberally connected with the arts of de- 
sign, supplying a series of national portraits and 
views of scenery from originals by Leslie, Inman, 
Cole, Weir, engraved by Durand, Smillie, Casiloar, 
and others, which have not since been surpassed 
in their department of illustration. 

One of tlie earliest prtnluctions of Mr. Morris 

wx. ; his drama of Brier Cliffy which was produced 

j at the Cliatham Theatre, New York, in 1837, 

j and acted for forty nighu. It w:is constructed 

I on incidents of the American Revolution. This 

; remuins unpublished. In 1842, be wrote the 

libretto of an opera. The Maid of Saxony^ which 

was set to nuisic by Mr. C. E. Horn, and per- 

fonned for fourteen nights at the Park Theatre. 

The songs of Mr. Morris have been pro<lnced at 
intervals during the whole term of his literary 
career. They have been successfully set to music, 
and popularl]^ sung on both sides of die Atlantic. 
The tliemes include mos^t varieties of situation, 
presenting the love ballad, the i»atriotio song, the 
expression of patriotism, of friend&liip, and nume- 
rous oocaslon:d topics. 
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At tlie dose of 1845, Mr. Morris eommenoed 
akrne a new weekly. The Katiottal Prtm. It 
was carried on by lum for nearly a rear, when 
his fonner literary partner, Mr. WiUis. became 
assodated in the paper, the title of which was ! 
then changed to the if«wt« yoifmo2. Under the | 
Joint editorship it soon became firmly established, { 
and a genersl favorite as a popular newspaper of I 
the fashionable and belleft-lettres interesU of the '• 
day.* I 

We haTa thus piesented in an nninterropted 

, • TImM wraiUr titbm K«v T«rk MInw uA UMkbt 
UUnrj 0«rtt#, WM Mbtbhcd In V^w York, AVf . t, If^SS; tto 
iMtappMred 1X>«. 11,^^2. TW -New Mlrrar** wm |mbllik<>« 
w#tkW.fr«m April S« 1S«IL to Sept. t<i 1M4. Tk* am avm- 
WrortlMBT«ftlncMlmM-a|ipMr4 0et.T,16l4. TiMNatUiMi 
£k« bfWDM tiM U«M J«»urail, vltli Its te^'Am i 
JfeVtHtlSil 
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UnderelUK 

There have been several editions of the songs 
and ballads — ^from the jiress of Appleton,in 18M| 
with illustrations by Weir and Chapman ; a minia- 
ture volume by Paine and Bnrgea<s in 1846: and 
a costlv illustratod octavo, The DuerUd Bride^ 
and 0'her produetiona^ from the press of Scribner, 
in 1838^acooinpanied by engravings from designs 
by Mr. Weir, who has also illustrated eaohstanaa 
« the poem. The Whip-pcer-wiU^ In an eariier 
edition, printed froin steeL 

A ooUeotlon of spedmens of the Song WrUetB 
rf AmtnfiOy of NeLiwnal IfdodUi^ a Joint eoa> 
position with Mr. AViUU of tha Prom and Poetry 
ef Enrepe and Amerha^ with a yolmna of urosa 
•kotdies, The UWe I^renekm^m and hie IKolsr 
Leie, ia 1888, Ulastratod by tha eumlo ^ 
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Johnston, oompleto the list of Ur. ^lorro^t polxB- 
c&taooA. 



>\ I.O ntouri'* Qiiv t n aii<! cri^W— iia|p 
Er> r m hoU- v^f vail and wue. 

Till nit-rnl' jr »}ir« ad* bcr nwy «1iir% 
And MtfUi ui«l tkx la bor flaiiw gWv. 

J. ■. 

iniT <)o»t thoQ come at Mt cif fl«% 

TIiom peii»ivc wortli to Nijf 
"Vriiy wl.ip jKKir Will f— M k»t Iim 1m 

And who 11 Will, I prmy t 

Why come from jon 1emr«had«d kill, 

A i>ni>|>li«iit at my doort— 
Why o!>k of nic to whip poor Will I 

And i« Will really poort 

If porerty'* hi« crime, lei uAiih 

l-'mm out hit hcaK be driren ; 
That it the dca<llif>t rin oa c•ltl^ 

And Dcvcr it forgireol 

Art Will liirmtcif r—It mnttU to— 

I Icam it frtmi lliy moea. 
For Done can fevi nuother^a woe 

As deeply as his own. 

Yet wherefore strain thy tiny throaty 

While other birds repose 1 
What meant thy melancholy sale I — 
The myntery disclose t 

Still ** Whin poor Will T— Art thoQ a qwH^ 

From unknown regions sent. 
To wander in the gloom of night. 

And a>k for punithmenti 

Is thine a eonMicnee sore bcact 

With guilt f—<»r, what is worse^ ^ 

ns5t thou to meet writs, dons^ and debt— 
Ko money in thy parcel 

If this be tl»y hard fate indaed, 

Aht well mavtt thou repine; 
Tlie tyropothy 1 give, 1 need — 

The poet's doom is thinal 

Art thoQ a loTcr, Will t--Hast prorad 

The fairest can deceiret 
lliine is the lot of all who're lored 

Since Adam wedded Era I 



Hast trufted in a friend, and 

No friend was he in need I 
A common error — men still Isaa 

Upon as frail a reed. 

Hast thou, in seeking wcaKh ar 

A crown of brambles won t 
O'er all the earth 'tis jnst tha aama 

With eTciy motbei^a tan I 

Hast fonnd the world a Babd widit, 

W^here man to Mammoo rtoopst 
Where flourish Arro^anae and Pride, 

While modest merit droops I 

What, none of tliesal— Then, wlienca thy pab t 

To gucM it who*a the skill I 
Pray have tha kindness to axiilaia 

Why I should wh^ poor Wffl t 

Dost merely ask thy jvifc dtMrtI 

What, not another wardt«— 
Baek to tha woods again* «nlu 

I wm not baim that^ hMI 



But ase thee kindly— lor my Bcrra^ 

like thine, hare peuanec doae^ 
" Ute evcrr man as be dcsenres 

Who sball 'scape whipping r a oaal 

Farewell, poor Willi— not Taludass 
This IcMoii by thee giran ; 
"Keep thine own eounsel, an«1 eonfesa 
Thyself alone to lieaTea !* 



WeOBaUK, STABB mAT TmOL 

Woodman, spare that tree] 

Touch not a tingle bough 1 
In youth it sheltCKd me^ 

And rU pnitect it now. 
Twas my torefaUier's hand 

Tliat |4aced it near his eot: 
Tliere, woodman, let it stand, • 

Thy axe shall hum it not 1 

Thst old famiUar tree, 

Whoftc glory and renowm 
Arc spread o'er land and aea. 

And wouldst thou hew it downff 
Woodman, forbear thy strokel 

Cat not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Kow towering to the skies! 

When but an idle boy 

I sought its gmtefu shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters nlajad. 
My mother kitae<l me here; 

M^ listlier preased my hand' 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand! 

My heart-stringt round thee eSag» 

Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here sliall the wild-bird sing. 

And still thy branches boid. 
Old tree! the storm still brarat 

And, woodman, leaTO tha tiptAi 
While Pva a hand to save^ 

lliy axe shall ham it not 



Fm with you once again, my friends^ . 

Ko more my footstepa roam ; 
Where it began my journey ands 

Amid the seanes of bona. 
Ko other clime has skies to Unc^ 

Or streams so broad and clear. 
And where are hearts so warm and tnia 

As those that naci ma beret 

Sinealsst, with ^rtts wild and frsa^ 

I pressed my aatiya strand, 
Fye wandered many milas at ssa. 

And many miles on land; 
Fra seen lair rcalma of tha 



By ruda aommotioa ton* 
Wh&h taught ma how to piias tha wartfi 
<^ that wharal was bon. 

In other coontriai wbca I be a r d 

Tha langQSge of 
How fontfy «ieh i 

Awoka ma answeringtaaa! 
But when our woodland soofi 

Upon a feraign mar^ 
Tha TOWS that laltarad as tha 

VTHh raptura thriUad tlM Uut 
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My natire laadl I turn to y<m, 

W ith blessing and with prayer. 
Where man U brava and woma.i true 

And free as inonntain air. 
Long may our flag in triumph wava^ 

Agniitst the vorld combined. 
And friend* a welcome — foes a grava^ 

AVithiii ot:r borders find. 

A uncxp or Toa vonAinL 

In the days tliat are gone, by thb Bvect floiring 
water. 
Two lovers reclined in the ehade of a tree ; 
Bhe was the mountain-king's roay-lipped daughter. 

The brave warrior-chief of the valley wa* ho. 
Tlicn all things around them, below and above. 
Wore basking as now in the sunsliine of love — 
In the days tliat are gone, by this awcct flowing 
stream. 

In the days ihat are gone, they were laid 'neath the 
willow, ^ 
The maid in her beauty, the youth la his pride; 
Both slain by th« focman who crossed the dbu-k 
billow. 
And stole the brood lands where their cluldren 
reude: 
"VHiose fathers, when dying, in fear ]o<«kei above. 
And trembled to think of t!mt chief and his love. 
In the days that are gone, by this sweet flowing 
stream. 



VOITBT. 

To me the world's an open book, 

Of sweet and pleasant |>oetry ; 
I read it in the running brook 

That »ings its way towards the sea. 
It whispers in the leaves of trec% 

Tlie swelluig grain, the wnvirg grass. 
And in tha cool, fre^h evening breeze 

That cri»i^ tha waveleta as they pasiL 

The flowers below, the stars above. 

In all their bloom and brightness given. 
Are, like the attributes of love, 

liie poetry of earth and hcaren. 
Thus Natures volume, read nright» 

Attunes the soul to minstreUy, 
Tinging life*s clouds with ri>i>y I'ight 

And all the world with poetry. 



Kear the lake where drooped the willow. 

Longtime ago! 
Where tlie rock threw back the billow, 

Brighter than snow ; 
Dwelt a maid, beloved and cherishad 

By high and low ; 
But with aatnmn's leaf the perished 

Long time ago ! 

Boek, and tree, and flowing water, 

Lonp: time ago t 
Bee^ tad bird, and blowom taught her 

Lore's spell to know I 
Whilo to my food words sho listened, 

Mnrmving low I 
Tendariy her dore-eyes gliattaod, 

LangtiiDeagol 

Ifinglad wora oqr hoarta for trtr. 

Long tima ago! 
OtalBowforgeihart Ktrert 

Ko^ lost OBO^ not 



Toiler grave these tears Are given, 

Kvcr to flow ; 
She*s the star I missed from heaven. 

Long time ago I 



E cnoToar ooc— warrrRir at tos aEQUZsr or ras oosro- 
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Gushing from this living fountain, 

Music i>ours a falling strain. 
As the GtKldcss of the Mountain 

Comes with all her sparkhng train. 
From her grotto-springs odvancing, 

Glittering in her feather}' spray. 
Woodland mys bcsi*le her dancing, . 

She pursues her winding way. 

Gentiv o*er the ripplins water. 

In fier coral-shallop bright, 
Glides the rock-kings dove-eyed daughter, 

Decked in robes of virgin white. 
Nymphs and naiads, sweetlv smiling, 

"Ur^e her bark with pearly hand. 
Merrily the sylph beguiling 

.From tlie nooks of fairydacd. 

Swimming on the snow-curled billow. 

See the river spirits fair 
Lav their cheeks, as on a pillow, 

With the foam-beads in their hair. 
Tliiis attended, hither wending, 

Floata the lovely orend now, 
Edeirs arch of promise bending. 

Over her translucent brow. 

Uail the wanderer from a far land I 

Bind her flowing tresses up I 
Crown her with a fadeless garland, 

And with crystal brim the cup, 
From her haunts of deep seclusion. 

Let Intemperance greet her too. 
And the heat of his delusion 

Sprinkle with this mountain-dew. 

Water leaps as if delighted. 

While her eonc^ucn^ foes retire! 
Pale Contagion flies affrighted 

With the boflicd demon Fire! 
Safety dwells in her dominions. 

Health and Beauty with her more. 
And entwine their circling pimons, 

In a sisterhood of love! 

Water shouts a glad hosannal 

Bubbles up the earth to bless! 
Clieers it like the precious manna 

In the barren wildemessL 
Ilerc we wonderine gaze, assembled 

Like the grateful Hebrew band. 
When the hidden fountain trembled. 

And obeyed the Prophet*s wand. 

Round ilie Aqueducts of stoiy. 

As the mists of Letlie throng, 
Croton's wayea in all their gloiy, 

Troop In melody along. 
Ever sparkling, bright and slngla. 

Will this rock-ribDed stream appaar 
When Posterity shall mingle 

like the gathered woten haro. 



This book Is all that'a left me bow :— 
Tears will nnblddan start— 

With filtering lip and throbbbg brow, 
I press It to my bewl 
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Tor nuiiij generations pMl 

lIiT« i« our fainilT tree: 
yy mother*!! hand t)iiii bible ektfpcJ ; 

She, flying. gmTO it mc 

Ah t well do I reiDcniber tbof# 

\irii«>fte nunet these reeord* bear ; 
^Vho miind the heart h-»t one ui»ed to e?ON! 

After the evening prayer. 
And fponk of what tnc»e paces Mid, 

In tone* my heart would Uirill I 
Thoii);h they are with the filtrnt dead, 

llera art they living itill! 

Mv father read this holy book, 

Yo br«»t!jer9, si^teia, ^oar ; 
IIow calm woA my |KK»r mftthet't look, 

AVho leaned Goa*s uon) to hear. 
Iler ai.jrcl face — I sec it yet I 

AVhat thrilliiig niemorii'S come* 
Apain that little group it met 

Within the hall* of bomcl 

Tliou truert friend man ew knew, 

1 hy constancy Tve tried , 
When all were false 1 found thee trae. 

My eouitfollor and guide. 
Tlie mines of earth no trea'^ures gire 

Tlint could this volume buy ; 
In teach Wig me the way to UVe, 

It taught me bow to'die. 

GEORGE \r. BUBSAP. 
A CLEnoTMAX of tlio Unitarian CI I QPch, and au- 
thor of iiuiucnius publicalion-s chiefly of a dcro- 
tional cinractcr, \v;is bom in Memmack, Kexr 
lIn!nj»<hiro, in 1802. His father, the Rer. Jacob 
Bnrnap, was for a long time {lastor of a Congre- 
pitional cliurrh in tliat town. Tlio eon wa* a 
graduate of Harvard of 1824, and in 1827 buc- 
cecdod the Rev. Jnred Siwrks, in the charge of 
the Fir««t Independent Church of Rtiltiinore, Md. 
In 1835 ho commenced author by publisliing a 
volume of Lecture* on the Dactrinet of Contro-* 
versy betveen Unitariani and other benominor- 
tious of Chrutiam, In 1840 he published a vo- 
lume of Lectures to Yonn*f Men on the CnUi" 
ration of the Mind, the Formation of Character^ 
and the Conduct of Life; in the s:mie year, a 
Tolnme of Lectures on the Sphere and Duties ^ 
Women; and in 1824, Lectures on the His- 
tory of Christianity, In 1844 he contributed to 
8parkj>'s " American Biography," a memoir of 
Leonard Calvert, first «ovenior of Maryhiud. In 
1845 ho pnhlished Expository Lecturee oj» the 
Pri'irijhil Texts of the Bible vhiek relate to the 
Doetriue of the Trinity : a volume of Miseella- 
nies; and a Biography of Henry T, Jngalis. In 
1848 he published a Fraall work entitled Popular 
Ohjeetions to Unitarian Christianity Conndered 
and Answered; and in 1850, twenty discourses, 
On the Bectitude qf Human Kature, lie has 
been a contributor to the pages of Die Chria- 
tian Examiner since the year 1834.* 

In 1856 he published a volnme, entitled, ChrU- 
tianity^ ite £»sene$ and Eeidenee. This work 
contains the results of his studies of the New 
Testament for twenty years, and may be looked 
upon probahly as the most compendious state- 
ment of the biblical theology of the antlior^ 



kIiooI of Unitarianism. He follows in the main 
tlie track of Andrews Kortoo ; and with great 
boldncM in animadverting upon some purtioos cf 
the New Tc^ament canon, he unites the most 
camot defence of the supernatural origin of 
niri»tianity. He is a Laborious student, a doss 
rcasoner, a terse and it;<^tructive writer. In rich- 
ness of imagery and persua.*nve rhetoric be bless 
gtAod than in dear statement and logical force. 

noLitMHi or TBB AVmcAv ci>u»yiE& A noMocMar «r 



This leads me to speak of the next eaose of ths 
Deiiiocracy of the North Aineriean Colouics^ whieh 
I shall mention — their isolatimt. Three thoasaiid 
miles of ocean iater^'eaed between them and the old 
worid. This circumstance was not without the most 
decisive and important effects. The people had 
their own way, because they could not be eontroncd 
by their old masters at the distance of three tboii- 
saiid milen J^obility never tmiyrnted. There wss 
nothing to temi)t it to quit its aneient home. It 
was a plant ot such a peculiar stracture, that H 
would not bear translation to another soiL Here it 
would have witliered and died, amidst the nigged 
forests and stem climate of America. ^ A nobleman 
is the creation of a local conventionalism. He flou- 
rishes only in an artificid atmosphere. He must be 
seen by gas-light He is at home only ia eouxtsaad 
palacea. 

Tlie pomp of couita, and the nplendor of polaee^ 
are the contrivaneea, not more of human pride than 
of far-sighted polic}*. They are intended to impoos 
on the imagination of the multitude ; to lead them 
to as-KM^iate with the condition of their snperiof% 
the ideas of providential and unattainable auperior- 
ity, to which it is their destiny and tlieir duty to 
submit Take them awav from the sta^e on whidi 
they choose to exhibit themselves; stnp them of 
their dramatic costume ; take away the overiiaBg- . 
ing chandelier and the glare of the foot lights^ aiM 
let them mingle in the common crowd, and they be- 
come as other men, and the crowd begin to wonder 
how they eould ever have looked up to them with 
lo much reverence; 

Tliey gained likewise advantages fixmi aflwiriating 
together. An Euglisli nobleniaa had a hereditary 
right to a seat in the House of Lords. He made a 
part of the nationd legislature. This privilege was 
uidepcndeut of the popular wilL It^ was red 
power, a possemon so flattering to the pHde of ma& 
There was no reason, therefore, why sndi a man 
should wish to leave his country. What eould be 
find here congenid to his taste, or flattering to bis 
pride, or tolerable io hb habits of luxury and setf- 
mdulgeneef 

A rude village on the shore of the ocean, or en 
the banks of a stream, of a few log cabins, scattered 
here and there in the wilderness, was all the K«w 
World had to offer for many generationsL Koi nway 
wodd emigrate io such a country, who had any- 
tiiing to leave behind. Much leM was it to be sk- 
pected, that those wodd come here, who had drawn 
the higliest prizes in life at home. They could asi 
seek a new omnisation of the soeid tooditkm. In 
which tliey had nothing to gain and evenrthing lo 
lose. Here and there tliere might be an aaventmur 
of condition, who came to this eountiy to Inamova 
his broken fortunes; but then it was» as in ali new 
countries, with a hope ef retambg to s^oj Us 
ains in a country and a stale ef socMty» wasva ta- 
ioed e^foymenl was p osti M a 
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And after all, beyond a limited circle, America 
was, at that time, very little known and very little 
regai^ctl by the people of England. And it u very 
much 80 to the present hour. The bee^t informed 
people, itrangc as it may seem, know little more of 
the Ge«>gr:iphy of this country than they do of the 
interior of Africa; and thousands una thousands 
who move in ro:si)octable society, are ii^iiomnt whe- 
ther we are white or copper-colored, speak the 
English language or Choctaw. 

America, then, grew up in neglect and by stealth. 
Unattractive to the higher classes, she drew to her- 
self the people. Here came Uie people, the hard- 
handed and stout-hearted, and carrcd out a New 
World for themselves. They adnpted their institu- 
tions to their wants, and before the Old World was 
aware, there had sprung up on this broad continent 
a gignntie Republic, ren^ty to take her position 
among the nations of the earth. 

NICHOLAS MUBBAT. 
Tins writer, whoso works havo attracted a con- 
siderable share of attention from the Protestant 
community, was born in Irelnn<l in 1802. There 
he was educated for the mercantile profession, 
lie came to America in 1818, and was engaged 
for a short time in the printing-office of the Messrs. 
Harper, who were then laying the foundations for 
their large publishing establislunent. This con- 
nexion has alwa3*s been remembered \vith plea- 
snre ; and the Harpers have since pnblis^hea the 
nnmerous editions of the anthor^s writings. 
. He entered Williams College, Mass., in 182S, and 
was graduated in due course in the front rank of 
his cLiss. He then entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton in 1826, and left it in the spring 
of 1829, to take the pastorate of the church in 
AVilkesbarre, Pa., where he was ord.ained in No- 
vember, 1 829. In June, 1 833, he was called as Pas- 
tor to the First Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth- 
town, N. J. Here he has since remained, though 
frequently solicited to remove to New York, 
Brooklrn, Boston, Charleston, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Natchez, and to two theological professor- 
ships. 

Ilts first essay at writing for the public wa% 
whilst in College. In ."Wilkcsbarre, he wrote for 
the Christian Advocate, a raontlily, edited by Dr. 
Ashbel Green, then ex-president of Princeton 
College. After his removed to Elizabethtown, he 
wrote for the Papers, and a few articles for the 
LiUrnry and Thtologieal Journal^ then edited by 
Dr. Woods. He also published a few occasional 
sermons. In 1844, he published a small Toluine, 
NoUi fflstorical and Biographical^ concerning 
Elizabethtown. 

In 1847, appeared the first series of ControTer- 
sial Letters to Bishop Hnghes, by Kirwan, a 
nom de plume which soon became quite famous. 
In 1848, a second and third series of these Letters 
appeared. They have been transbtcd into scye- 
rai languages. 

In 1851, ho published a pamphlet, The Decline 
ofPontry and ite Cawet^ in reply to one of &i- 
■bop Hughes. His Jiemanitm at Heme^ which 
has passed through many editions, was published 
In 1863. In 1861, he made a tour in Ennipe, of 
which he nnblit^hod his obseryations In 186.% with 
tlie title Men and Thinge a» eeen in Europe. In 
1864^ appoarcil his Pariek PeneHling^ a sketoh* 
Ihiok of clerical experlenoca. 



CTKTHIA TAOOABTi 
TiiERS are few sadder stories in the whole range 
of literary biograuhy than that of this lady, and 
on the other liana few which so happily exhibit 
the solace ntlbnled in some instances by literary 
pursuits. Cynthia Taggart was the daughter ctf 
an old soldier of the Ke volution. His father at 
the outset of the contest was pos«esse<l of a valu- 
able fann at Middlctown, six miles from New- 
port. During the British occupation of the ncigh- 
Dorhood, he joined an expedition for the capture 
of the island. It was nnsuccessful, and the 
British in revenge devastated his ]troperty. In 
the fon».y the son, afterwards the father of Cyn- 
thia, was taken prisoner and imprisoned at New- 
port Jail. After a fortnight*s incnrccration, he 
made his escape throngh one of tlie cellar win- 
dows which were provided with wooden Lars 
only, and getting clear of the town crossed to the 
mainland at Bristol ferry during the night on a 
rude raft formed of rails from the fences. 

A like fute occurred to a small confiscated 
Mate wliich was given to the father in consider- 
ation of his services and losses by the American 
authoritieii, so that the son, on the death of the 
lather, sncceeded to but a slender patrimony. 



His daughter, Cynthia Taggart, was bom Octo- 
ber 14, 1801. Owing to the humble, almost ne- 
cessitous circumstances of the family, her cducar 
tionid advantages were confined to the instructions 
of the village school, and from these, o\ring to 
early ill health, she could only now and Uien 
profit Although sickly from her birth, she en- 
joyed occasional intervals of health until her 
nineteenth year. The painful record of her sub- 
sequent career may be best left to her own simple 
redtal. 

Shortly after this period, I was seized with a more 
serious and alanuiag illness, than any with which I 
had hitlicrto been exercised, and in the'progress of 
which my life wns for many weeks despaired oC But 
ofter my being reduced to tlie brink of the grave, 
and enduring excruciating pain and excessive weak> 
ness for more tlian three niontho, it yielded to in- 
perior medical ikill ; and I so for recovered strength 
OS to walk a few steps and frequently to ride abrua4 



most maddening ogony of the brain, and a total do- 
privation of sleep for three or four nights and da}*s 
successively. 

From this time a oomplieation of the most nainfbl 
and debilitating ehronio diseases ensued, ana have 
eontinued to prey upon my frail system during the 
subsequent period of my life, — ^from which no per- 
manent relief could be obtaiaed, either through medi- 
cine or the most judicious regimen,— natural sleep 
having been withneld to an almost if act altoaother 
unparalleled degree, from the fint serious Illness 
throughout the twdve subsequent years. This un* 
natural deprivation bos eansed the greatest debility, 
and an agonising painfulnew and suseeptiblllty of 
the whole system, which I tliink can neither be de« 
scribed nor eonedved. After the expiration of a 
little more tlian three years from the above mea- 
taoned llhiess, the greater part of whidi period i was 
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ftble to Ml up two or thrM honn in a 4mj, and fr»- 
qaently ro-le, aup^iorUd iu a cairiAge, a »!iorl dk- 
Unee. though, at hviof observed, not vH'.o it great 
itierea^ uf pain, aaJ a toUl vatchruiiicat f«ir niaoj 
•iiccee«iiiig night*,— I was again attacked with a 
BttU iiioN acutely |iainful aud dangeroot malady, 
from which recovery lor eeveral week* teemed 
hit^hly improbable, whaa thiA inoet alarming oom- 
plaint ai^oiD yieldel to mcdieal skill, and life eoa- 
Uiiue.1, th >ug I strength bas never mors returned. 
And in what a:; iiy. iu wltat excruciating tortures 
a-id reitlcM la i^ai^ii.ig the greater paK of the last 
ni:ieyeirs ha<» been post, it h believed by my pap 
rcnti that la ig i.i'^o i« iiiadc<iu:ite to de<s:ribe or tha 
bumsn mind U> conceive During both the firmer 
an<l latter perioi of tlie«s long-protracted and on* 
couipromising diseases every exi>c*lient that has 
been rcwrteJto, mith the bli4.«ful 1io;m» of recovery, 
has proved, not only inefTcctual to prodnee the de- 
sire! re-iult, but has, invariably, greatly acgravated 
and increA5H>d ny complicated complaints; from 
which it has been impossible to obtain the suallcit 
dr/rce of relief tliat could render life supportable, 
an 1 preserve the scorching brain from phrensy, 
witliout the eoustaut use of th« most powerful 
anodynoL 

Under the«e circumstances a number of poenn 
were comiH)^»d by her, mid dictated to her father 
and sisters. One or two found their way to the 
Providence new-papers others were read in ma- 
nuscript by the phy^iciand and clergyman who 
benevolently \'isited the i>oor invalid, and a small 
collection was Hunlly published in 1838. 

The pieces it conUins are all of a melancholr 
cast. They are the meditations of the sick bod, 
unrelieved by any hope of pecovcry, the jeam- 
ings of a lover of nature for the libertv of 
woodH and fields of an active mind for food for 
thought Considering the circumstances under 
which they were written they are noticeable pro- 
ductions. 

The author lingerc<l for several years after the 
publication of her volume, witliout any respite 
from illness until her death, on the twenty-tliird 
of Maroh, 1849. 

on TSB BSTVBSI OT SFUKO. ISKL 

In vain, alas I are Nature's ehanns 

To Uiose whiim sorrows share. 
In vain the budding flowers ap^tear 

To misery's hopeless heir. 

In Tain, the glorious sun adorns 

And gladdens the lengthened day, 
Wlien grief must sliars the tedious hows 

That pass m long array; — 
When stem disesse with Uightiqg power 

Hss nipt life's transient t>loom» 
And long ineeasant agonies 

Unrespited consume. 

How loit the glow that pleasure thrilled 
Once throuffh the raptured breast, 

When, bright m every olooming swesli 
This beauteous earth was drsstl 

Ko Joyous walk through flowery Mds 

Bhall e'er andn delight; 
For sorrow veils those pleasing eesMe 

In deepest shades of nif^t 

Now, worn with pain, opprened with giie( 

To wrctehsdness a nr^. 
The niglit returns, ana day 

Without a eheeriag nj. 
VOL. n,— ftS- 



The room, with darkened windows sad, 

A dungeon's semblanee bear^— 
And an about the sikot bed 

The leee of misery wears: 
Shut out from Kature's beauteous diarma. 

And breath of balmT air, 
Ahl what can chnte the hopeless gloom. 

But Heaven,— but humble pcayerl 

The harsh, terrific, howling Storm, 
WiMi its wild, dreadfnl, dire alarm. 

Tarns rale the thttk of mirth; 
And low it Dows the lofty trees, 
And tlietr tall branches bend with ease 

To kits their parent earth. 

The rain and hail in torrents poor; 
The furious winds impetuous roar,-^ 

In hollow murmurs daafa. 
Tlie shore adjacent ioins the sound 
And angry surges aeep resound. 

Ai^ foainiug billows dash. 

Yet ocean doth no fear impart, 

But soothes my anguish-swollen heart. • 

And ealiiis my feverish brain. - 
It seems a sympaUiizing friend. 
That doth with mine its troubles blend. 

To mitigate my pain. 

In all the varrinff sliades of wo^ 
The night relief did ne'er bestow. 

Nor have 1 respite seen ; 
Then welcome. Storm, loud, wild, and rode; 
To me thou art more kind and good. 

Than aught that is serene, 

BUFUB DAWESi 

Tbowas, the fktber of Rnfus Dawes, and a Judge 
of tlie Supreme Court of Massachusetts, was bont 
in Boston in 1757, and died in July, 1825. He 
was the author of a poem entitled The Lam 
'^trea on Mount Sinai^ published in BosUxiy in* 
1777, in a pamphlet 

Rufbs Dawes, tlie yoangeit but one of a lai^ge 
family of sixteen, wai born at Boston, January 
26, 1803. Ue cntensd Harvard in 1820, bat was 
refhsed a degree, in consequence of his so|^Mieed 
porddpaUou in a disturbance of tlie disdpliiie of' 
the institution, a cliarge afterwards fontia to ba 
nqjost The incident furnished the occasion of 
his first published poem, a satire on the-Harrard 
lacnltT.* Mr. Dawes next studied bw, wna ad* 
mitted, but noTor practised the profession. Ha 
contributed to the United Sutes literary Gaaefeta, 
published at Oainbridge^ and conducted for a tima 
at Baltimore, Tlie Emerald,, alf^o a weeklj pnper. 
In 1880, he pnblbhed The Valley ^ fib Muk-- 
awaff and Other Bfcirn^ and in 1889, Oeraldime^ 
Athenia t^ Danuueita^ and JIucellaiieoue JVajiuL 

Mr. Dawci^s diief poem, Geraldine, is a xank- 
bling ooroposition of some three hundred and 
fifty stanzav in the manner * of Don Joan, and 
contains a series of episodical passages nnitad Inr 
a somewhat extravagant plot. The tracpedj b 
oocnpiod with the siege of Damascot a.ik 884. 
Athonia. a noble huly, is bebved bv Ckdooa. tlia 
general in oommand of tbe dtr daring tbaalMi 
by the Tnricf. The latter, well nigh Tietoriooi^ 
are abofot entering Damaseoiii when "^ * 

• OiiMiem rests sfAmirtni|w8«L. 
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oeives private intelligence tlmt succor will arrive 
on the morrow. To prevent the entrance of the- 
Turks he feigns desertion, ia thus received Into 
the camp of the enemy, and promising to betray 
the city, g:iins a day's delay. At tlie expiration 
of that interval, Ke enters with the Furkish 
leader, and then cutting his way through the 
]lOi^tile troops, rejoins his own forces, and suc- 
oeeils in arresting their flight. Ho next meets 
Athcnia, and pres^s his suit, hut she, believing 
him a traitor, stabs him fatally. Iler father 
enters and nndecv»ives her. Meanwhile the ex- 
|>ccted reiriforceinent having been defeated, the 
Turks succeed, and the piece concludes with the 
death of Athenia, who tills beside her lover's 
body on the entrance of the victors. The lan- 
giiai^o of the drama is smooth and elegant. 

The miscellaneous poems which follow in the 
volnme comprise descriptions of natural scenery, 
passages of reflection, several songs, an ode on 
the death of Sir AYalter Scott, and similar com- 
positions sung at the celebration of laying the 
comer-stone of the Bunker Hill monnmeiit, and 
at a Printers' Celebration, at Baltimore. In 
1840, Mr. Dawes publislied Nix's Mate, a spirited 
and Bncce:isful historical romanceu 
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«-BOM II0173CT VJkSBCiOTOlC 

The laughing hours have cliased away tli« night. 
Plucking the stars out from her diodem:— 
And now the blne-eycd Mom, with modest grace, 
Looks through her half-drawn cnrtoins in the east. 
Blushing in smiles and glad as iniancy. 
And see, the foolish Mood» but now so vain 
Of borrowed beauty, how sht; yields her chann% 
And. pole with envy, steals herself away 1 
Tlie clouds have put their gorgeous livery on. 
Attendant on the day — ^tlie mountain tops 
Have lit their beacons, and the vales below 
Send up a welconiiug ; — ^no song of birds^ 
AVarbliiig to charm tiie air with melotly, 
FlooU on the frosty breeze ; yet Kature hath 
Tlie very soiil of music in her looks! 
The sunshine and the shade of poetiy. 

I stand upon thy lofty (nnnacle. 
Temple of Nature! and look down with awe 
On the wide world beneath lis, dimly seenl 
Around me crowd the giant sons of earth. 
Fixed on their old foundations, ansubdued ; 
Firm as when first rebellion bode them rise 
Unrifted to the Thunderer— now they seem 
A family of mountains, elnsteriog ronnd^ 
Their hoary patriarch, cmnlonslv watching 
To meet the partial glances of the day. 
Far in the glowing east the flickering light, 
Mdlowed by distance with the blue sky blending. 
Questions the eye with ever-varyiog fonnsi 

The sfin comet np t away tihe shadows fling 
From the broad hills— «nd, hnrrrhig to the W est» 
BpoH in the snnsliine, till they due away. 
The many beauteous nonatam ■treomt leap dow 
Out-welling from the eloads, and sparkling light 
Dances idong with their perennial flow. 
And there is beanty ia yon rivei^ path. 
The glad CoiinecUeut 1 1 know her welL 
By the white Tell she nantlca o*er her ehonM : 
At timceft iha Witeri by a ridga cT UIK 



Sportfully hiding— then again with ^lee, 
Out>ru:fhes from Iter wild-wood Inrkuig place. 
Far as the eye can bound, tiie ocean-waves, ' 
And hills and rivers, mountains, lakes and woods. 
And all tiiat hold the faculty entranced. 
Bathed in a flood of glor^, float in air. 
And sleep in the deep qmetnde of joy. 

There is nn awful stillness in this place, 
A Presence, thut forbids to break the spell. 
Till the heart pour its agony in tears. 
But I roust drink the vision while it busts; 
For even now the curling vajiours rise. 
Wreathing their cloudy coronals, to grace 
These towering summits — bidding me away ;— 
But often shall my heart turn back again, 
l1iou glorious eminence 1 and when oppressed. 
And aching with the coldness of the world. 
Find a sweet resting-place aud home with thee. 



A poet*s heart is always yonng,^ 

And flows with love's ancea»ing 
Oh. many nre the lays unsung. 

Yet treasured with his dreumsl 
The spirits of a thousand flowers, — 

The lovetl, — ^the lost, — his heart enshrine; 
The mcTUory of blessed houra^ 

And impulses divine. 

like water in a crystal nm. 

Sealed up for ever, as a gem, 
Tlint feels the sunbeams while they bum* 

But never yields to them ;-* 

Ilis heart may fire — ^his fevered brain 
May kindle with concentrate power. 

But kind affections still remain 
To gild his darkest hour. 

The world may chide — ^Ihe heartieas sneer,— 

And coldly pnss the Poet by. 
Who oidy sfieos a sorrowing tear 

0*er man's humanity. 
From broken hearts and silent grief 

From all unutterable scorn, 
'He draws the balm of sweet rdiel^ 

For sufferers yet unborn. 

His lyre is strung with shattered strings— 
Tlie henrt-strings of the silent dead— 

Whera memorv hovers with her wingi^ 
Where grief is canopied 

And yet his heart is always yoting. 

And flows with love*s unceasing streams; 

Oh, many ara the lays unsung. 
And treasured with his draunsl 

JACOB ABBOTT— JOHN & C ABBOTT. 
Jacob Abbott, wlio 1ms noqniretl a high reputation 
as the author of a variety of works having for 
their object the moral and religious training, and 
tiie intellectual instructicm of the yonng, is anatiy« 
of MaSne^ where he wa« bom at IIollowcll in 1808. 
He WAS educated at Bowdoin,and at the Thco- 
lo^eal Seminaiy of Andover. Ho conimenoed 

hit ear«er as a writer with the books known 
OS tho ^Yonng Christian** aeries the flrst of 
wWoIh booring timt tia^ appMuned in Boston In 
1825. It was followed in the aeriea bythwe 
ether TohmMt-riU Om^mt Amm; TU Wtiif U 
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d^ Good; ff^atylead amd IfcDi^uer. TThen 
thc9o wer« ei>in|t)etod, in 1830 Mr. AliU^tt coin- 
intiic^d the Kullo icri«« of Juvenile writin?^ 
vrhirh rrftche«) iwcnty-ftmr volumes, oon<i^iiig 
of the Rolh Dock* in fuurtecn voliinu*% the Luejf 
Ji>H>U ill nix, mid Uic Johom /AmZv in foar. 
Tiic Mares Paul ktio^ folluwiil in six rolnme^ 
uihI iiiil»M>«|Ucn(ly tlie I-^ranc0uiaS'one.%,'pi\\*]\'^he<\ 
in New York, in ton voluim>s. A scriei of Ilhw- 
tr.i:c«l lliHtorii-i, to extend to •ome thirty vulinnc^ 
w.i-* cniiiacncvtl wiih kui-Ii uncicnt t«»j'ic^A»Cyni3 
the Gri-at, XerK-*^ Hon ml 'is Julius C4i*>ar, and 
inchi'ling M?\cr.d fn»ia Enj^li^li hi»U>ry as Alfred 
the Gn-;it, Wilii-i :i the CoimiK-ii.r, Qif.'en Eliui- 
bcth. Tiio-Ks n:ii\ rthon have ni>|«i*ariHl in ra]Hd 
mirtv^sion fn)iii the |»ro*s of the llar{)crii, ta-te- 
ftilly priiitctl, and with the iiuriicuhir ^>pie at- 
trattivcly kjI forth in a fluent, easy narrative. 
A new juvenile 4oriei of I/arj>€r^$ Sfofy Uoolt U 
Hill in progress hi monthly Ti>liiine«. Mr. Ab- 
lK»ttha^ great skill as a story-teller for the yoong. 
lie avoids ^K'lrticularly all ainhi^uityAndo)»<carity. 
llid jKigo IS neither encumbered by »u]K.»rthious 
matter, nor deficient in the necessary fulness of 
osidanation. 

Jons 8. C. AnnoTT, brother of tlio precc<ling, 
a graduate of liowdoin (of 1S2.>X fl»<l • Congre- 
cational clergyman, U also a writer for the young, 
llo \* the author of the series of JCinffM and Queem^ 
0r Life in th€ P.tlnee^ publi-hed by the linr]>crs, 
wliicli ii to include Josephine, Maria Louisa, 
Louis Philippe, Nicholas Victoria, and other popu- 
lar |»er*ona;;es. lie has written in a similar form 
brief lives of JosiMthine, Maria Antoinette, and 
Ma'hifnc Roland. He is l>cst known, however, by 
hi-* Il'uftory of KnpoUon R»naparte^ first publi-^hed 
in iIur|K*rs' Magazine, 1852-1854, and rei.s<iUodin 
two octavo volumes in 1 S55. This is written in a 
|K>pnhirly attractive f^ylc, with much luceess as a 
narrative; while it lias provoked considerable 
onpc»sition bv its highly culogistio view of tlio 
character and deeds of ita subject 

WnXUM POST HAWS8b 
Ax essayist of nn original sentiment and talent at 
description, was the i^on of Peter Hawes, a mem- 
ber of the bar in New York, and was bom in that 
city February 4, 1808. Ue was educated at Co- 
lumbia College, where he received his degree in 
1821, when he became a student in the kw-offiee 
of Mr. John Anthon,* and a practitioner after Uie 
Qsnal course of tliree years* study. Uo thencefortii 
devoted himself witli success to bis profession tall 
his early death. 

The writings of Mr. Hawes oondsted of several 
scries of fugitive articles and essays, contributed 
to the ncwtipanersi weekly periodicals, and maga- 
sines of the day. He wrote for the New York 
Mirror on QuaiL and otlier matters ; for the Ame- 
rican Monthly Jiagaane, cnndncted hj Mr. H. 



•Mr.AntlmilinenlM^atpiMtltioMrAttJMbM; ajrooA 
•diolnr, Mi4 • bum of frtnenU fMdlniB, tbttriacln tli« llterair 
MtlritiMorbliibrotlMivPrnfiBMorCharlMABtlm 
Collcftr, Md Um Rct. Dr. Ilcnty AnthM, lb* BMlnr «f St 
Mmrkt Cbaich In Ni-w York. Mr. Juha AsUmw It Um aothor 
ofaT^iiiiioof-R»|MrtaofOMM4«teniito«4nl NtalPriMla 
?J '?«T!!? ^M '^ ^^^ ^ ^^ Tork,ISia|- aad of 
itea^^wftliapMArtMy -KMigr MlWeui^rorilMLttV.* 



W. llcrbertt and snbseqnently bv Mr. Psik Ben- 
jamin, the hrill:ant sporting sketches fall of 
dramatic fife and rollicking fan, the Fire liUmi 
Ana^ or « Woek «l tk€ Firg Ishmdi; several 
legends of Long Island wreckers and pirates ; and 
the fine-hearted, hninorons essay on some of the 
chaii^'cs in the chnrch-going associations of N«ir 
York, a yketch wortl^ the gemos of Chsrles 
Lamb, entitled ffjpnn Tutus and Grave Yardt. 
To the Spirit of the Times and Turf Kegister, he 
contributed freqocntlj, taking the Hgnataie of 
** Cv]>ress, Jr.," a sure Indication to the reader of 
a pleasant, ingenious vein of speculation on the 
favorite tofncsof the sfiortsman, minted with per- 
sonal humors of the writcr^s own. His Cfauie 
JRK^ipsodiee^ Random Iiemini»cenee* of his school- 
fellows, and other miseellanies were all in mirth 
and good feding. In his Ba ik Meiodiei he ven- 
tured a set of poetical parodies on tlie politicians 
of the day, somewhat in the frtyle of tlie Cioakeia. 
His pen was often employed on political tojuei. 

A collection of Hawes^s writings was published 
in 1S43, sliortly after his death ; two genial vo- 
lamc9, Sporting Scemee^ and Sundry SkUtJm^ 
heing the HioeeUtauouB WriiingeofJ, Cyffm^ 
Jr^ edited with a pKlirainary memoir by the au- 
thor's friend, Mr. Uenr>' William Herbert, a tri- 
bute wann, kindly, apprecuitivc, such as one tne 
disciple of Izaak Walton shonld render to another. 

•ma. OHSBTATIOM oostOEBunra evAiL 
Oetobcr has arrived, and has entered into the 
kingdom prepared for him by hit summery brethren 
departed. A kingdom, truly, within a republie, but 
mild, magnifieciit, pro bono pmblieo, and lull of good 
fruits ; so that not a democrat, after strictest MtmSt 
Tammany, but bows the kneei Hail! Oking! Hbae- 
eomplishcdartiftsare preparinff royfll palaces amoag 
the wiioils and field*, and on the nill sides, paioting die 
' moantains and aiehing the streams with glories co- 
pied from tlie latest faahion of rainbows. His keen 
morning winds and eool evening moons, astidooos 
servants, are dropping diamonds npon the fading 
gna» and tree-top% and are drivins in the fcatboy 
tenants of his marahes, bays, and brakes Thriee 
happy land and water lordl See how they streak 
the early sky, piercing the heavy donds with the 
aeenrate wedge of their marshalled eohofia, sboutiac 
paan9 as they go— and how they plunge into wd 
remembered waters, with aa exulting sound, drink- 
ins ill rest and hearty breakfasts I These be seges 
of herons, herds of cranes, droppings of eheldittke% 
sprinffs of teala, trips of wigeous, coverts of eootai^ 
gnn^fes of geese, antes of mallards, and badelyii^cs 
of ducks; siU of which the profane and uninitiated, 
miserable herd, eaU flocks of fowl, not knowing di^ 
crimination 1 Meadow and upland are made harmo- 
nions and beautiful with congregations of plovcn^ 
flights of doves, walks of snipes, exaltations of laifa, 
eoveys of partridges, and bevies of qnaiL* For all 
these vouchsafed eomforts may we be duly grateful I 
but chiefly, thousun-bumed, frosUbrowed ' mooar^ 
do we thank thee that thou espeeially bringeet to 
vigorous matarity and swift strength, our own bird 
of onr heart, onr iiimtly ehleken, <elrae ooimmiA 

The quail is peeuliaiiy a domestie bird, and is a^ 
tadied to his birth-plsoe and tiie home of his fcteAk- 
thtra The various members of the anatia fiooiliss 
edneale their children in the eool summer of ttie Isr 
Botth,andbathe their warm bosooMinJttlj In the iced- 
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water of ITudAon't Bay ; but trhen Bon^s tcattcrs 
the ruslies vrhcTH they buiMed their bedchambers, 
they desert Uieir fatherlnnd, aiid fly to disport in tho 
sunuy waters of the M»uth. They are eoamopolitea 
entirely, seeking their fortunes with the sun. So, 
too, heavT-eved, wise Master Scolopnx fixes his 
place of aDodc, not among the hearths and altars 
where his infancy was nurtured, but he goetli a 
ikaapinti where best he may run his long bill into 
the iuu(l, tracking the warm brookf^ide of juxta-ea> 
pricornical latitudeai The Fongslers of the wood- 
loiid, when their customary crops of insects and ber* 
ries are cut off in the fall, gather themselves toge- 
ther to renew their loves, and get married in more 
genial elimutes. Even black-downed Mr. Corvus, — 
otherwise called Jim Crow, — m autumnal fasts eon- 
templateth Australian carcaFes. Pre^^cntly, the 
groves so voenl, and the sky so full, shall be rilent 
and barren. The ** melancholy days" will soon bo 
here. Only thou, dear Bob "Wliite — ^not of the Man- 
haltan-^wilt remain. Tliy cousin, teirao vmMIu*, 
will be not far off, it is true ; but he is mountainous 
and precipitous, and lives in solitary places, courting 
rocky glcus and crngs: y gorges, misan aronist. "Where 
the secure deer cro[>s the young mosses of the moun- 
tain stream, and the bear steals wild honey, there 
drums tlie ruffed strutter on his ancient hemlock log. 
Ice cools not his blood, nor the deep snow-drift, 
whence he, startled, whirrs impetuous to the solemn 
pines, and his hiding-places of lanrcl and tangled 
rhododendron, laugh ii!g at cheated dogs and wearied 
sportsmen. A bird to set traps for. Unfamiliar, 
rough, rugsrctl hermit Dry meat I like him uot 
The quail is the bird for me. lie is no rover, no 
emigrant lie stays at home, and is identified with 
tbe soil Where the farmer works, he lives, and 
loves, and whistlciL In budding spring time, and 
in scorching summer — in bounteous autumn, and in 
barren winter, his voice is heard from the same 
bushy hedge fence, and from his customary cedarsw 
Cupidity and cruelty may drive him to the woods, 
and to seek more quiet seats ; but be merciful and 
land to him, and he will vi«it your barn-yard, and 
nng for you uiM)n the boughs of the ap]ile-tree by 
your gatowa}*. But when warm Ma}* first woos 
the young flowers to open and receive her breath, 
tlien begin the loves, and jealousies, and duels of the 
heroes of the bevy. Puds, too often, alas I bloody 
and fotal! for there liveth not an individual of the 
gallinaceous order, braver, bolder, more enduring 
uian a eock quail, fighting for his ladye-love. Arms, 
too, be wioldcth, such as give no vain blows, rightly 
used. His mandible serves for other purposes than 
mere biting of grase-hoppers and picking up Indian 
oom. \Vhile the dire affray rages. Miss Quailina 
looketh on, from her safe perch on a limb, above the 
eombatants, imi>artial spectatress, holding her love 
vnder her left wing, patiently; and when the yao- 
qnished craven finally bites the dust, descends and 
i^twards the eonquenog hero with her heart and 



Kow begin the earcs and responMbilities of wed- 
ded life. Away .fly the happy pair to seek some 
grassy tossoek, where, safe from the eye of the hawk, 
and the nose of the fox, they may rear their expect- 
ed brood in peace, proyident, and not doubting that 
their r«po«M/« will be blessed with a ninneroue off- 
spring. Oata lianreat arriyet^ and the fields art 
waving with yellow grain. Kow, bo waiy, oh 
kind-hearted cradler, and trend not into those poro 
white esgt ready to bunt with life I Boon there b 
-a peepuig lound heard, and lot a nrond mother 
walketh mngnificently in the inidft of her ehildrcn, 
acratdiing and picking, and teaching them how to 
pwaltow. UapP7 che^ it iho m^ bo permitted to 



bring them up to maturity, and nneompellcd to re- 
new ner JOTS m another nest. 

The assiduities of a mother have a beauty and a 
sacrednoss about them that command respect and 
reverence in all animal nature, human or mhumati 
—what a lie docs tliat word carry— except, perhaps, 
in monsters, insects, and fish. I never 3*ct heard of 
the parental tenderness of a trout, eating up his lit- 
tle baby, nor of the fili.nl gratitude of a Fpider, nip- 
ping the life out of his grey-headed father, anj 
usurping his web. But if you would see the purest, 
the siucerrst, tlie mo5t affecting piety <»f a parent's 
love, startle a your g fannly of ouails, and watch the 
conduct of the mother, ^he will not leave you. Ko, 
not she. But she will fall at your feet, uttering a 
noise which none but a distressed mother can moke, 
and she will run, and flutter, and seem to try to be 
caught, and cheat 3'our outstretched hand, and affect 
to be wing-broken, and wour.dcd, and yet have just 
strength to tumble along, until she has drawn you, 
fatigued, a safe distance from her threatened chil- 
dren, and the young hopes of her heart ; and then 
will she mount, whirring with glad strength, and 
away tlirough the maze of trees you have not seen 
before, like a close-shot bullet, fly to her skulking in- 
fants. Listen now. Do you hear those three half- 
plaintive notes, quickly and dearly poured outt 
bhe is calling the boys and girls together. She 
sing^ not now "Bob White!" nor "Ah! Bob 
White I" That is her husband's love-call, or bis 
trumpet-blast of defiance. But she calls sweetly 
and softly for her lost children. Hear Uiem " peep 1 
peep! peep!" at the welcome voice of their mo- 
ther's love! They are coming together. Soon the 
whole family will meet again. It is a foul sin to 
disturb them ; but retread your devious way, and 
let her hear your coming footsteps, breaking down 
the briers, as 3*ou renew the danger. She is qiiiet. 
Not a word is p:issed between tlie fearful fugitives. 
Now, if you have the heart to do it, lie low, keep 
still, and imitate the call of the hen-ouail. O, mother! 
mother I how your heart would oie if you could 
witness the deception ! Tlie little ones raise up their 
trembling heads, and catch comfort and imogined 
safety from the sound. '* Peep ! peep !** they^ come 
to you, straining their little eyes, ana clustering to- 
gether, and answering, seem to say, " Where is shef 
Mother! mother! weareherel* 

I knew an Ethiopian once — ^lie lives yet in a hoyel, 
on the brush plains of Matowncfl — who called a 
whole bevy together in that way. He first shot the 
parent bira ; and when tlie murderous villain had 
ranged them in close company, while they were 
looking over each other's necks, and mingling theUr 
doubts, and hoj>e8, and distresses, in a little circle, 
he levelled his cursed musket at their nnhappy 

breasts, and butchered ^**WhatI all my pretty 

ones! Did yon say all T He did; and he fives yet! 
O, let me not meet that nigger six miles norta of 
Potehogue, in a place where the scrub oaks eovor 
with cavernous gloom a sudden precipice, at whosa 
bottom lies a deep lake, unknown but to the Kwaaek, 
and the lost deer hunter. For my souFs taka, lei 
me not encounter him In the grim ravines of tha 
Callieoon, in Sullivan, where tlie everlasting dark* 
ne« of th« hemlock forests would sanctiiy yfrtnoai 
morderl 



«Tinr yvns ana aaAyB-TABMi 
I went to ehnroh ono night last weak, 



at Horaeo has U; and Into what ahrina of shrinat 
should my iinibl feet bo led, but Into tha freshly 
hallowad tabemaolo of tlio &aw froo ehapd. It was 
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of CalviiiUtic rentec<«t ; and one of the niMiouary 
•ocietiot IB tlio celebralioa of iU ble^>««J triuniplii^ 
luljfd onti, ou that night, from the winJowi of tho 
g^^Miitio ine«tiiig-boii<^ like the gulden glorlei of 
Uiiokly crowded « heat-Aliea& frvia the grajiary of a 
h«av««ii-|>ro4pcrcd garnerer. Not, however, did tiie 
seal of a Cruftader against the Payiiim, iior tJie ex- 
pected rehoarMil of the rietoriet of the Chri«Uaa 
•oh her, draw lue, unaectiMomed, upon holy ground 
Wherefore did I, ju*t now, nrieked by coii!>«ieDe«, 
•Uip ^h<>rt ill the middle of taat lia« frum FlaeeoiL 
1 could bot add 



** JfeiM moi* stuek in mr throat. It was no good 
grace of mine. JVW moIii. Reader, I confcst to 
tliee that 1 wu charmed into the Tabernacle by a 
hyran tune. 

Now, before I a^V for absolution, let me declare, 
that Tuy late uiifrequeiit risitation of the church ii 
to bo nttrthutcd to no lack of di«j)oaition for faithfol 
duty, but to tlie new-fangled notioiia and fasliionaof 
the cldcrt and preacher*, and to my dislike for the 
new church miitie. 

It hnd been an unhappy day with me. My note 
lay oxer in the ManliattAn; and I had aseertaiiied 
th'ut Ktnie " regulated'* auhurban - buiMiig lota," 
which 1 had bought a few dayt before, untight tin- 
aeen, upon tite as^nrniice of a •* truly sincere friend," 
were land* covered with water, green mod, and 
blackberry- bushes, in the bottom of a deep valley, 
untruversable and impenetrable as a Flonda ham- 
mock. Abftractcd, in uncomfurtable roeditution, I 
threaded my unconscious putliwav homeward, the 
jargon of the coiifu»cd iioi«c* of JSmadway fnlling 
upon my lynijianum utterly unheard. In this en- 
tranced condition, I came abreast of the atejM of the 
covered entrance to the Tabernacle. Uere was 
done a work of speedy disenchantment. A strain 
of mxiAe. cnme floating down the avenue. It was an 
old and fondly re:iie:iibered hymn. It was the 
layoi ite tune of my boyhood. It was the first tune 
I ever Icarnctl it was what I loved to sing ^-ith 
my old nurDC and little sifters, when I used to pray. 
It was the tune that even now always makes my 
heart swell, a: id brings tears into my eyea It wm 
Old HuxDaaiiTB. 

Fellow-sinner, pcra<]ventiire, thou hast never sang 
Old Hundredth. Thou wert not blessed with pious 
porenta The ftar of the Refonnation liath not slfione 
upon thee. Thou hast not been moved and exalted 
by the solemn ecstasy of Martin Lather. Perhaps 
thou hast had eunuchs and o^ra-sinffcrs to do thy 
yicarioos devotions, in recitative, and elaborate eaii- 
tatis; scaling Heaven by appoggiatoras apoa the 
rungs of a metrical ladder. Lay down thia dia- 
eourse. Such as thou cannot— yet I bethink mo 
now how I shall teach thee to comprehend and feel. 
Thou hast seen and heard Der Freisclmtat I know 
that thou haat Be not ashamed to eonfe« it before 
these good people. Tliey pUy it at the play-lioose. 
it U true; bat what of that; what else is it than a 
German eamp-mectinff sermon set to mnsie I It is a 
•oleran drama, showing, terribly, the eertain and 
awfal late of the wicked. There is a single strain 
of an anthem in that operatie homily— worth aU tho 
rest of tlio piece;— dost thou not reroerobo* the harw 



mpon poor Gsspai^s, too, plesding wiUiliis irreeoluu 
•ottl, Jost as tlie old bead-ranger has almost per> 
•naded the anhappy boy to reuoonee the <d«yil, and 
to boeome goodf I>ott tlioa mA noMBiber, at tht 



tune grows vpoa Us ear, the strong resolatioa nd- 
denly Uken, the subdued joy, the ni«ek raptors that 
iliaiiiina the laee of the penitent; and how, with 
head bowed dowa and humble feet, he fioUows his 
old friend to the fbantaia of pardoa and to the altar 
of reconciliation t I see that th«m remembcreit, aad 
—thou art moved ;— ** Be these tears wet T 

Here I am happy to receive the eongratolatioiis 
of tlie reader, tliat the similsrity of Caspai's cam 
and my owa is at an end. Poelieal justice required 
Uiat Von Weber s Zamiel should carry off repenttag 
Caspar from the very entrance to the sanctoary ;^ 
the civil sexton of the Tabernacle asked me to w jlk 
in, and sliowed me to a seat 

Tlie hymn went up like the fragranee of a magni- 
ficent sacrifice. Every voice in that erowded hoose 
was upliflcd, and swelled the choral hannoiay. Hie 
various parts fell into each other like mingliag 
water, and made one magnificent stream of muse; 
bot yet Toa could recogniae the eonstitacnt mdo- 
dies of which the harmonious whole was made up; 
you could distinguish the deep voice of manhood; 
the shrill pipe of lx>ys, and the c«>nfident trdile of 
the maiden eommamcant,'-all singins with earaeit- 
neas and strength, and just as GoS and rdi^poa 
taught tliem to sing, directly from tha heait. Ts 
me^ one of the best recommendations of Old Ha»> 
dredth is, that every Proteitant knows it, and can 
sing it Yon eannoi sinff it wrong. There is no 
fugue, nor d^ tapa, nor |3aee to rest and pltee ts 
begin, nor plaee to shake, nor any otlier meretri ci oas 
affoctation about it. The most iugenioas ehoiirtcr— 
and the church b cursed with some who are skilfal 



to a wonder in dampening people's piety, by teaiiiiff 
God's praises to tatters cannot find a place in Ola 
Hundredth where he ean introduce a floariah 4ir a 
shake J)to gratia* for the eomfortable triumph 
over vainglory. It woidd be as easy for a sehoiol- 
master to introduce a new letter into the alphabet; 
and old Hundredth may be said, in some sense; 
once to have been the alphabet of Christiaa paal- 
mo4ly. I remember a time when it was a sort «f 
' A B C for Protestant children learning to sing. It 
was the universal psalm of familjr wonhipi Bot ita 
day has gone by. It is not a fashionable tone. Ton 
seldom hear it except in the country chnrdies, nad 
in thoae not noted &r high-prieed pews and "goad 
society." 

Tliere Is maefa solemn effect in the aocompaaiiiMni 
of vocal music by a discreetly played orgaa ; hot in 
my ears Old Hundredth suffers by the assistance. 
Tne hired organist and bellows4>lower have cneh 
his quota of duty to perform, and they generally ^ It 
with so modi seal, tnat the more cxeeTlent mneie of 
the human voice is utteriy drowned. And tbca 
there is a prelude, and a running up and dowa eC 
keys, which takes off your attention, and makea j«« 
thmk of the flippancy of the playei'a fingen^ nad 
that your buriness is to listen and not to sing. Ko; 
if you would hear, and sing Old Hundredth ari|dB^ 
go into one of the Presbyterian meeting-hooBee tMt 
lias retained somewhat of the stmplieity and bttniS» 
lity of the early ehureh; or into the solemn aiaiea 
of the temples which the Creator hath huililad ia 
the woods for the Methodists to go out and wovaldp 
In. There you may eijoy the tone in its oripnat 
ineorrapt ezeellenee, and join In a unlyerml eo8i|( of 
devotion from the whole essemhled peoples 

To Martin Luther is ascribed the lionor of vritW 
Old Hundredth. Bot the tone was older thas li^ 
It took iU birth with the Christiaa Choieh Kw« 
bom in the tone and infleeUon of yoiee with 
the eariy Christians spoke thdr fiavioui^ 
Martin LuUier never did more than to eet 
floating rellgioa of the hymn, and wriU H ha ] 
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cal letters. It vns raeli vnxwc that tlie poor of tli« 
world, out of 1^ hum the chuivh was clioseii, lued to 
Bin^ for their coKsolatiou Aiiiid the perseeutioiit of 
tlicir Pngaii tnasters. It was such simple iiiu«ic that 
Paul a;:d Silas sang, at niiduight^ in the priK>u- 
house. It was such that nfti'i-wards rang from erng 
to crag ii4 tlie mouutaiu fa&tncffes «if Scotland, when 
tlie hunted Covenanters saluted the dawning Sab- 
bath. Such sini|1e nlu^ic was henrd at night l':il1 in 
the tents of the Chriiitian soldiery, that picvailed, 
bv tlie help of the God of battles, nt 2va<eby and 
Maraton ^loor. Such sang our Puritan fathers, 
when, in distress fur their forlorn condition, they 
gave themselves, first to God and tlieu to one j 
another. Such sang they on the shore of Holland, | 
when, with prayers and tears, their holy community 
divided itii^elf, and when tlie first American pilgrims 
trod, with fearful feet« the deck of the precious- 
freighted Mny-flower. 

Amidst tho »tonn tbej Mn& 

Ai.d tho Stan biard aud the Msl 
And th»> toiirdlng; aisles of the dim woods rsag 

To th« autbem of the freo I 

Where are all the old hymn tunes that the 
churches used to sing f Where are " Majesty," and 
•* Wells," and *• Windham," and "Jordan,* and " De- 
vizes,** ond other tunes, — ^not all great comi>ositions, 
but dear to us because our fathers sang themt 

The old-fashioned church music has been pushed 
from its stool by two sets of innovatort. First, 
from the rich, sleepy chuix'hes, it has been expelled 
by the choristers, who seem to prefer to set a tune 
which only tliemselves can warule, as if the better 
to show forth their clear alio voices and splendid 
power of execution. No objection is made to this 
monojioly of the musical part of the devotion of the 
congregations; for it is getting to be the fashion to 
believe that it is not ix>lite to sing in churclu 
Secondly, from the new-light conventicles, the ex- 
pulsion bos been elfected by those reformers of the 
reformation, who have compelletl Dr. Watts, not 
piotia enough, forsooth, to stand aside for their own 
more spiritual performances. The old hymn tunes 
will not suit these precious compositions. But with 
genuine good ta»te m their adsptatiou of melodies to 
wonls, they have made a luOicroni enough collec- 
tion of musical fancies, of all varieties, of tragedy and 
larce. Some of their ecst:n^ie8 are intended to strike 
•innert down by wild whoopiiigs copied from the in- 
- eantations of Indian ** medicine feasts," brining pre- 
lent hell before the victim, and of which his fright- 
ened or crated, but not conreKed nor convinced soul, 
baa an antetaste in the howling of the discord. Of 
this sort of composition there is one which ought to 
be handed over to the &hakinff Quakeis to be sung 
with clapping of hands and dancins; I mean that 
abortion of some fanatie brain which is adapted to 
tho horrid words of 

O t thers win bs waDlnir, 
WslUnf!; walllnit, walllnp, 
O! there will be waiUof ! Ae. 

Some preachers have thought it would be a good 
plan to circumvent the devil by stealing some S hie 
song tanes; •■ though profane mnsie could win 
•ouk to love piety letter than the hynina of the 
•ainta ; and aceoraiugly they hare introduced into 
their flocks sneh melodies oa "Anld Lang Syne" 
and *'Uome, tweet Horoe!" Of covld it be per^- 
mittcd to John Robinfon, the pastor of tho iVcw 
England |«ilcrinw ; to John Cotton, ho who, in tho 
language of Yds biograplier, was ** one of tlioso oIito 
treee wnich aifbrd a singular meaauro of oil for the 
nittmination of tho Mnetuary"— to Jolm Fisk, who 
for ** twenty yoaro did shiuo ia tho golden candlo- 



stick of Cliclmsford"— to Brewster-;-to Mather-^to 
any of tho«e lathers of the American church, to 
revisit this world, what would they not lament of 
the deseendauts of the Pilgrims I 

A siiAftK SToaT— rsoM rtaa isLAicn axa. 
" Wcll,pei.lle:«en," Mid Locos, in reply to a unani- 
mous call for a Mory — the relics of suuper havii g 
been removed, :ill to the big stune medicine jug, — 
'* ril go ahead, if yon say so. llvre*s the story. It 
is true, ujx>n my ho:.or, from bfginniug to end — 
every woiil of it. I once crossed over to Faulkncr^s 
ifl.ind, to fi.«h for iautauff*, as the north side people 
call black fish, on the reefs hard by, in the Long 
Ishiud Sound. Tim Titus, — who died of the dropsy 
down at^ Shinnecock i>oint. last spring, — lived there 

a right 
rather too much. 



then. Tim was a right good fellow, only he drank 



** It was during the latter part of July ; tlie sharks 
and t he dog-fiMi had just begun to »|)oil sport When 
Tim told me about tlie sharks, I i evolved to ^o pro- 
pared to entertain these aquatic savi.ges with all 
oecomiiig attention and regiir«l, if there should 
chance to be any interloping nbotit our fishir.g 
ground. So we rigged out a set of exti-a large hooks, 
and shipped some rope-yarn Xtnd steel chain, an axe, 
a couple of clubs, and an old harjHion, in addition to 
pur ordinary e<|uipments, and utf we started. We 
threw out our anchor at half ebb tide, and took some 
thumping large fish ; — two of them weighed thineen 
\ onnds — so you niav judge. The reef where we lay, 
was about half a mile from the island, and, |>eriiai>s, 
a mile from the Connecticut shore We floated there 
Tcr}* quietly, throwii.g out and Iniulii g in, until the 
b: eakinff of my line, with a sudden and severe Jerk, 
informed us that the sea attorneys were in waitii g, 
down stairs; and we aceonlingly prc|mred to give 
them a retainer. A salt pork cloak U]>on one of our 
roognum hooks, forthwith engaged one of the gentle- 
men in our service. We got him oloi.g^ide,. ai.d by 
dint of piercing, and thrusiting, and bar.girg, we ao 
complished a most excitii-.g and merry murder. We 
had Dnsine»« enough of tlie kind to keep us employ- 
ed until near low water. By tliis time, the sharks 
had all cleared out, and the black fi»h were biting 
again ; the rock began to make its appearance nbov^ 
the wiiter, and in a little while its hard bald head 
was entirely dry. Tim now pmpoccd to f et me out 
upon the rock, while he rowed asliore to get the jug. 
wliich, strange to say, we had left at the bouse. 1 ' 
assented to this proposition ; firfe>t, because I began 
to feel the effei'tt of the sun upon my toi^e, and 
needed something to take, by way of medicine; and 
secondly, because the rock was a favorite spot for a 
rod ana reel, and famoos for luck ; so I took my 
lra/>«, and a box of bait, and jumped upon tny new 
station, Tim maile for the island. 

Not many men would willingly hare been left 
upon a little barren reef, that was covered by every 
flow of the tide, in the midst of a woatc of waters, at 
such a distance from the thore, ercn with an assur- 
ance fnim a companion more to be dependetl upon 
than mine, to return immediately, and lie by to take 
him eif. But somehow or other, tho exeitemeiit of 
my sport was ao high, and the romance of the aitna- 
tion was so delightful, tliat I tliought of nothing eloe 
but the prosecution ci my hm, and tlio contempla- 
tion of tlio novelty and beanty of tho acene. It woo 
a mild pleasant afternoon in harrosi time. Tho sky 
wot elear and prnt. The deep bine Bound, heavluf 
all around me, was studded with eraft of all deoerip- 
tioua and diniensione, from tho dippinc aall-boal la 
tho rolling merehaiitman, sinking and rislnc like tea- 
birda sporting with their white wings in tlio oui^gt^ 
Tlio grain ana gnutb oa tho neigfaboriof Uam^ woro 
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goM an4 gre^ii, nn4 grAcrfnllj Uicy b«nt ebciMnet t 
to a gviiil« brratliiiiff MnitJiw«r»t«r. FarUier off, Uie | 
hi};li u|»laml aiid the duUiit eoa^t gave a tlim relief j 
to tUe |»n>iniiieiit feature* of Uie lAiitl>H'n]»o, and •eem- [ 
c*l tlie ri«-b but dii-«ky fmiiie of a briliiant fairy pie- j 
tiireL Then, liov still it w-asl not a aound eoiud ba » 
liciird, exce(4 the ocea<U>iial rustling of my own j 
Diotion, and tlie water beating u^aiiwt the tidca^ or . 
g.ii^'Iii.g in the fi>fture-( of the ruck, or €xc«|]i now j 
Atid then the ery of a kitlitarv Nikivy gull, who would ; 
come out of hi4 wuy in the bnnunicut, to tee what I j 
waa doing \iilhuiit a Uint, all ulone, iu the middle j 
of tha boirid ; aud « ho would hover, and ery, and ; 
ehattcr, aud niuke tuo or tlirce cirvling swoofie and ; 
d.u»hc« nt ine. and then, aHer having a:iti.«tied hit 
eurio>ity, glide away in tearch of touia other fool to | 
K*reain aL 

I toon Ix'canie half indolent, and quite indifferent . 
nlraut fishing ; m I stretched my^^lf out, at full '■ 
length, tnH>n the rock, and gave mvMlf up to tlie ! 
luxury of^ looking and tliinkiiig. 1 he divine exer- ; 
ci»e Mxm put me fast a^leoix I dreamed away a ' 
ci>upl« of liount, and lo:.gcr miglit have drcauied, | 
but fur a tired fish-hawk, who chose to make my 
head hi< re»ting place, and who waked and started < 
me to my feet 

••WlioVo is TimTitu«r I muttered to myself as ! 
I strained ray eye* over the now darkened water. * 
But none was near me, to annwer Uuit interesting I 
question, and notiiing wu4 to be seen of either Tim ! 
or his boat *' He »iiou]d have been here long ere | 
this,** thought I, " and he promised faithfully not to ' 
atny long-~c<»-ild he liavc turgotteni or has he paid | 
too much devotion to the jug f* j 

I boi;nn to feel unea.ty, for the tide was rising fMt, I 
and 8. ion would cover the top of the rock, and high ' 
water mark was at least a (o«it above my head I | 
buttoned up my coat, for cither the coming coolness j 
of the evening, or else my growing appreheusio!is» ! 
had set me treuibling and chattering most painfully, i 
I braced my ncrve^ and set my teeth, ana tried to > 
ham ** begone dull care,** keeping time with my j 
fists upon iiiy tliigh\ But what music I what me- j 
lanchol}- merriment 1 I started and ahuddered at ] 
the tlolcful sound of my own voice I am not natn- i 
rally a coward, but I should like to know the man [ 
who would not, in sucli a situation, be alarmed. It . 
is a cruel death to die, to be merely drowned, and ■ 
to ^o through tha ordi:mrv common-places of sufio- i 
cation, but to see your death gradually rising to ' 
3'our eyes, to feel the water mounting, inch by inch, ' 
U|M>n your sliivering sides, and to antieipute thecer- j 
taiid}' coming, choking struggle for your last breath, ! 
when, with the gurgling sound of an overflowing | 
brook taking a new diiHiction, tlie eold briiia pours ' 
into moutli, ears a"^ nostrils, usurping tlie seat and 
avenues of health aud life, and, with gradual flow, 
stifling — saioLhering — satfocating l-*lt were better ■ 
to die a thousand common deuthn 

Tins is one of the instances, in which. It must be 
admitted, salt water is not a pleasant subject of con- 
tempUtioii. However, the rock was not yet eovef^ 
eJ, and hope, blessed hope, stuck faithfully by me. 
To beguile, if possible, the weary time, 1 put ou a 
bait, and threw oat for a fish. I waa sooner aaecesa- ' 
ful tlian I could have wished to be, for hardly had • 
my line struck tlie water, before the hook waa twal- ! 
lowed, and mv rod was bent with the dead liard poll i 
of a twelve foot shark. I let it mn about nftT { 
yards, and then reeled up, He appeared not At aU 
alarmed, and I could scarcely feel liim bear upon my 
fine hair line. He followed the pull gently, and vn- 
resastiug, came up to the rock, laid hb nose npon ita 
aide, and looked np Into my face, not aa If vtteriy 
oncooeerned, but witb a sort of quinical 1m|wideiie«^ 



aa tlioagh lie peHeetly understood tlie precarious 
nature A my aituatioa. Tlie conduct of my captive 
renewed and increased my alarm. And well it 
might; for the tide was now running over a comer 
of the rock behind me, and a small atream nuhed 
through a cleft* or fi»«ure, by my side, and formed a 
puddle at my very feet I broke my hook <wt of 
the mouster^s mouth, and leaned upon my rod for 
support 

" Where is Tim Titus P— I cried aloud—" Cuiae 
•a the drunken vagabond 1 will be never comer 

My ejaculations did no good. No Timotliy ap- 
peared It became evident, that I must pre|iare for 
drowning, or for action. Tlie reef was completeljr 
covered, and the water waa above the soles of my 
feet I was not much of a swimmer, aud as to ever 
reaching the Island, I could not even hope for that. 
However, there was no alteniative, ana I tried to 
encourage mvscll^ bjr reflecting that necessity waa 
the motiier ot invention and that desperation will 
sometimes insure succeso. Besides, too, I considered 
and took comfort, from the thought that I could 
wait for Tim, so long as I had a foothold, and thaa 
commit my««lf to the uncertain strength c^ my ama 
and legs, uir salvatioru So 1 turned my bait Dox up- 
side down, and mounting upon tliat^ endeavored to 
comfort my spirits, a:id be courafcous, but aubmia- 
sive to my fate. I thoueht of death, and what it 
might brin^ with it, and 1 tried to repent of tbv 
multiplied iniquities of my almost wasted life ; but 
I found that that was no place for a sinner to settle 
his accounts. Wretched soul I pray, I could not 

The water had now got above my anklea, when. 
to my inexpressible joy, I saw a sloop bendiiigdown 
towards me, with Uie evident intention of picking 
me up Ko man can imagine what were the senaa- 
tions of gratitude which filled my bosom at that 
moment 

When she got within a hundred yarda of the recC 
I sung out to the man at the helm to lulf i^ and fie 
by, and lower the boat ; but to my amaaemeni* I 
could get no reply, nor no notice of my request I 
entreated them for the lo%>3 of heaven to take ma 
off, and I promised, I know not what rewarda* that 
were entirely beyond my power of bestowaL But 
the brutal wretch of a captain, muttering somethuur 
to the eflect of " tliat he hadn't time to stop." and 
giving me the kind and sensible advice to pull off 
my coat, and swim ashore, pnt the helm hard down, 
aud away bore tlie aloop on the other tack. 

" Heartless villain !" — ^I shrieked out in the tortnra 
of my disappointment ; ** may God reward your in- 
huinanitT. The crew answered my prayer with a 
eoarse, loud laugh, aud the cook auted me through 
a speaking trumpet, ** If I wasnt afraid of catching 
cold,"— the bhick rascal t 
It was now time to i 
cold tide, and the wind, 
swell, that swayed and shooK tbe box upon ' 
was mounted, so that I had occasionally to itoop, aad 
paddle mith my hands, against the water, in order 
to preserve my perpendicular. The setting sun aeni 
his almost horuontal streams of fire across the dark 
waters, making them gloomy and terrific^ fay the 
eontrast of his amber and pniple gloricik 

Something glided by me in the water, and then 
made a audden halt I looked upon tlie black man^ 
and, as my eye ran along ita dark outline, 1 law, vith 
horror, it was a shark ; the identical monater, ootof 
whose mouth I had Just broken my hook Ha wm 
fishing, now, for me, and was evidently oaly wvil^ 
lug for the tide to rise high enough above the ro^ 
to glut at once his hunger and reveaga. JU tha w^ 
ler continued to mount above my kneei^ ha tssnud 
to grow mora bungry and liumliar. At ki^ ka 



ui 

» strip; for my knees felt the 
d, dying away, left a heavy 
I shook Uie box upon which I 
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made a d^pcraU dmh^ ftnd approached irithin an 
inch of iny legs, turned upon hu oack, and opened his 
huge jaws for an attnck. With desi>erate strength, 
I Uirust the end of my rod riolentlv at his mouth ; 
and the brass hend, ringing against nis teeth, threw 
him back into the deep current., and I lost sight of 
him entirely. This, however, was but a momentary 
repulse ; for in the next minute, he was close behind 
mv back, and pulling at tlicskirtsof my fustian coat, 
which hung dipiNiig into the water. I leaned for- 
ward hastily, and endeavored to extricate my«elf 
firom the dangerous grasp, but the monster^s teeth 
were too firmly set, and his immense strength nearly 
drew me over. So, down flew my rod, and off went 
my jacket^ devoted peace-offeringi to my voracioua 
Tisiter. 

In an instant, the waves all around me were lath- 
ed into froth and foam. Ko sooner was my poor old 
sporting friend drawn under the surface, than it was 
fought for by at least a dozen enormous combatantsl 
The battle mged upon evei-y side. High, black fins 
rushed now here, now there, and long, strong tails 
scattered sleet and froth, and the briiic was thr«»wn 
np in jets, and eddied, and curled, and fell, and swell- 
ed, like a whirlpool in Uell-gate. 

Of no long duration, however, was this fi^hy 
toumej. It seemed soon to be discovered that 
the prize contended for, contained nothing edible 
but chee^ and crackers, and no flo«h, and as its mu« 
tilated fragments ro<e to the surface, the waves sub- 
sided into tlieir former smooth condition. liot till 
then did I experience the real terrors of my situa- 
tion. As I looked around me to see what had\>cconie 
of the robbers, I counted one, two, three, yes, up to 
twelve, successively of the largest sharks 1 ever saw, 
floating in a circle around me, like divei-gent rays, 
all mathematically equidistant from the rock, and 
from each other; each perfectly motionless, and 
with his floating, fiery eye fixed niU and fierce upon 
me^ Basilisks and rattle-snakes! how the fire of 
their steady eyes entered into^ my heart I 1 was the 
centre of a circle, whose radii were sliarks I I was 
tlie unsprung, or rather vncheiccd game, at which a 
pock of hunting sea-dogs was making a dcnd point! 
There was one old fellow, thjit kept witliin the 
eircumference of the circle. He seemed to be a sort 
of captain, or leader of the band ; or, rather, he aet- 
,ed as tlie coroner for the other twelve of the inqui- 
ntion, that were summoned to sit on, and eat up my 
body. He glided around and about, and every now 
and then would stop, and touch his nose against 
tome of his comrades, and seem to consult, or to give 
instruetiona aa to the time and mode of operittion. 
Occasionally, he would scull himself up towards me, 
and examine the eondition of my flesh, and tlien 
agjain glide bock, and rejoin the troupe, and flap hia 
tail, and have another confabulation. The old raa- 
cal had, no doubt, been out into tlte highways and 
bye-ways, and collected this company of his friends 
and kin-fish, and invited them to supper. I must 
eonfess, that htirribly aa I felt, I could not help bat 
think «r a tea part^ of demure old maids, sitting in 
a solemn circle, with their skinny hands in their 
laps, licking their expecting lips, while their hostesa 
biutlca about in tlie maportant function! of her pre- 
parationai With what an eye have I seen sueb ap> 
purtenancct of humanity survey the location and 
adjustment of some espeeiol eondimenL which la 
ammt to ba rabmittea to eriticlam and €ontamp> 



My aensatioiia began to bo, now, neat exqnliite 
indeed ; but I will not attempt to describe then. I 
waa neither hot nor cold, friffhtened nor composed : 
but I had a eonbination of all kinds of fedingt and 
The preaent^ past, Aitarti heafen, earth, 



my father and mother, a little girl I knew onee, and 
the sharks, were all confusedly mixed up together, 
and swelM my crazy brnin almost to bursting. I 
cried, and laughed, and shouted, and screamed for 
Tim Titna. In a fit of most wise madness, I opened 
my brood-bladed fit^liing knife, and waved it around 
my head, with an air of defiance. As the tide con- 
tinued to rise, my extravogance of mndness mount- 
eiL At one time, 1 became persuaded that my tide- 
waiters were reasonable beings, who might be talked 
into mercy and humanity, if a body could only hit 
upon the right text. So, I bowed, and gesticulated, 
nnd threw out my hands, and talked to them, as 
friends and brothers, members of my family, cou- 
sins, uncles, annt9, people waiting to have their bills 
paid; — I scoliie<l them as my servants; I abused 
them OS duns ; I Implored them as jurymen sitting 
on the question of my life ; I congratulnted and flat- 
tered them as my comrades upon some glorious en- 
terprise ; I sung and ranted to them, now as an actor 
in a play-house, ai d now as an elder at a camp- • 
meeting; in one moiueut, roaring 

Oa this eold flinty rock, I will lay dowo ray bead, 

and in the next, giving out to my attentive hearers 
for singing, tlie hymn of Dr. Watts so admirubly ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

On sTIppny rock* I ro« them stand, 
YfbOm Hery billovs roll b«low. 

In the meantime, the water had got well up to- 
wards my shoulders, and while I was shaking and 
vibrating upon my uncertain foothold, I felt the eold 
nose of the eapt^uu of the band snubbing against my 
side. Des])erately, and without a definite object, I 
stiuck m^* knife at one of hb cyos, and by some sin- 
gular fortune cut it clean out from the socket. The 
shark darted back, and halted. In an instant hope 
and reason came to my relief; and it occurred to 
me, that if I could only blind the monster, 1 might 
3*et escape. Accordingly, I stood ready for the next 
attack. The loss of an eye did not seem to affect 
him much, for, after slinking his head once or twice, 
he came up to me agnin, and when he was about 
half an inch off, turned upon his back. This was 
tlie eritical momenta Witii a moat unaccountable 

1>resence of mind, I laid hold of his nose with my 
eft hand, and with my right, I scooped out his re- 
maining organ of vbion. He opened his bi^ mouth, 
and champed hia long teeth at me, in despair. But 
it was all over with him. I raised my right foot 
and gave him a hard shoye, and he glided off into 
deep water, and went to the bottom. 

well, gentlemen, I suppose youll think it a hard 
story, but it is none the less a fact, that I served 
every remainingone of those nineteen sharks in the 
same fa:*hion. They all came up to me, one by one, 
regularly, and in order; and I scooped their eyoa 
out, and gave them a shove, and they went off into 
deep water, iust like so man^' lainlia. By the time 
I had scooped out and blinded a couule of dozen of 
them, they began to seem so scarce, that I thought I 
would swim for the island, and fight the rest for fun, 
on the way ; but just then, Tim Titna hoye in sight, 
and it had got to be almost dark, and I coneluded to 
get aboard, and rest myselC 

ALEZAKBEB 8UDEIX MACKENUS. 

CoiocAHDSR Magxekzii, of tlie Kavy, «ad the m* 
thor of the Ysar in ^tn and other pooiilar 
worfce^ wee bcMH la New York on the 6tJi of 
April, 1808. Hiafather was John SlideH. a highly 
eeteemed inerehent of the eity. Mis mother, fiar> 
feiy or Mayi ae the wae ealknli Maokenziei was a 
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Utire of the n?{:Mftnd« of ScMlnml, wbo witne to I 
AinericA when Mt was quite ttcJiiUL Mr. i>Ii«k*n • 
wa^ a man of irroat inU-lli^*no6 aiid uf a high 
iiKir.d and ivIiptitK character. He warn lood of 
UKik^ and pa^M.Ml h\^ ereiiinf;^ in readittgaliNMl to ! 
hi^ I'aiiiily, A trait which his xm oontiiiati Tliere 
an* no anerdoiej of Uie early years uf the latter , 
proMTved ; hut he has been heard to say that as i 
a rhlM lie was no student and not at all pcveo- 
cioti4. lie wat ut boaidiiij^-scliotjl until his eaHy 
c*:itr:i:ic>* into the Navy, Jauu.ir)' 1, 181 6« at an age , 
wiiich prcrhuU'fl many np'MirtuuitieH of education ; : 
hut thedotiricMcy of which hi-t indomitaUe habits 
<»f appIicaiioQ in the study of literatoro and the 
B<Mencei» connected with his profession, and hb 
strong natural powers of ob^*r\*ation, fnOy mp- 
phcd. His letters written at sixteen and seven- 
teen, when he w.i4 on board of the M;iced<Hdanin 
the Pacitir, exhibit thus early his settled hahit-iof 
study, and his earnest sea^sof what was g«»ingon 
around hiin. At nineteen he took ouminand of a 
merchant ve^^sol to improve himself in his profes- 
sion. In 1824 ho was on duty in Uie brig Terrier 
on tlie We^t India bt:ition, seeking for pirates, 
wlien a M.'C(Nid attack of yellow fever led to his 
return ho:ue; and in the autmnn of 182S, the 
year of his ap{>ointmeQt to a lieutenancy, be ▼!• 
site<1 £ur<>i>e, on leave of absence, fir the benefit 
of his health. Ho ^{K:nt a year in France, mostly 
in stuly, a!ul then conuucnccd the tour in Spain, 
the incidents of which he subseoiientlj gave to 
the world in his publication, the Ymr im Spmia^ 
which first ap|>eared in IkMton in 1829 and aboot 
the siime time in London. Wasliington Irvine 
Was in Spain at the time of 81idell's visit, engaged 
in writing his life of Gidunibua, and the two 
friends nassed their time in intimacy. It b to 
Slidt U that Irving alludes in a nota to lus woric 
on Columbus where he says, *^the anthnr of this 
work is indebte<l for tlie able examination of the 
rtmte t>f Columbns to an otiicer of the Navy of tlie 
United States, whose name he regrets not being 
at liberty to mention. He has been ereatly be- 
nefited in various jKirls of this history by nantical 
information from the aamo intelligent source." 
Tlio Year in Spain was received with great iavor, 
and took its rank in England and America annonff 
the first productions of its class. It was reviewed 
in the Quarterly, the llonthW Review, and other 
influential publications in London, with many 
commendations on its spirit and interest, and tM 
fund of information which the author had 0(^ 
lected in ikmiliar intercourse with the pec^; so 
that Washington Irving then in England, writing 
home, remarked, ^ It ia quite the iaSiionable book 
of the day, and spoken of in the higliest terms in 
the highest circles. If tlie lieutenant were in 
liondon at present he would be quite a Bon.** It 
had Um honor of a translatioa into the Swedish 
langnaoe. 

In the vears 1830-31-38, Mr. Sliddl was on 
duty in the Mediterranean, In the Bnmdywine, 
Commodore Biddla. Upon his retom home in 
1888 he published a Yolnme of Piapular Ettay on 
Kaoal SubJseU^ and proleoted a two years* course 
of travellinff In Great Britain. He passed soma 
time In England, made a short Tblt to Spain, and 
returned to finish htotmir in England and Iremnd, 
Imt was Induced by tlie tlircatened cnnfiiet l*e- 
tween the Unitod States and »«noa to lutura to 



America to 



If necet^ry, the active dufo 



America to remme, if necet^ry, tne active mum 
of his pnifcsMon. Tliere lieing no |in>)»a1iiht^ of 
war he prefKiretl at li«Hne lii:(book, ThsAu»4neaM 
irt Eugfaud. and slairtly after tlie two volumes of 
Sjtain RerUitrd. At this time, in 1836, he pnb- 
lislied a revi'k.Hl and enloqred eclition iif the lesr 
in 8|»ain, in Xew York. In 1837 he was onlcred 
to tlie Indei)endence as First lieutenant, and filled 
the duties of executive otiicer to Coininodore Ki- 
diol^n. It was in the winter of thb year that, la 
acconlance with tlie request of a nmtemal nnde, 
he added, by an Act of tlie New York Legisbtare, 
his mother's name to his own. Thelndependenoa 
conveyed Mr. Dallas, the Minister to Rnissia, to St 
Petersburg, which gave lieutenant StideH an op- 
portunitv to write home a description of the viat 
of the Emperor to tlie ship at Cron:;tadL Ftook 
Cronstadt the Independence proceeded to Brszil, 
where Lieuten.int Slidell was placed in conunand 
of the Dolphin. His cnrise in this vessd was of 
much interest. He was at Bahia during the aego 
of that place, and at it-i surrender, and was an tj^ 
witness of uianv of the political events of the Rio 
de la Plata at that period, an acconnt of some of 
which he published in a pamphlet at the time. 
General Rosas was bin wanu friend, and continned 
in curresiKindenoe with him for man^ years after. 
The American merchants of Rio Janeiro expresrad 
their approval of hi^ coarse. He retnmed from 
the Brazil station in 1839. 
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Whilst In Boston, previously to the saiBag ef 
the Independence, he was requested by Mr. &ierk8 
to contribute a life of Paul Jones to the nenea of 
American Biography. He antieipatud 'wiitiiif 
this at aea, but his duties prevented. He oooa* 
inenced it on his return, and It was published in 
Boston In 1841. 

He had a lova of coantiy Bfei not 



with men who pass mndi of their ]!▼«• upon 
the sea, and now established hia lioina (he heft 
marriod, in 1886, a daughter of the hte li<«rk 
Robinson of Kew York) at a fhrm on the Hud- 
son, midway between Sana 8lng and Ta n j town . 
Here he afterwards naspseuhls tlina wbeii not oe- 
cuplcd In hU profcnlon, to which, notwithatead- 
hug hIa succuae In literature^ ba alwi^ I 
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warmly attached as his first daty. In the summer 
<>f 1840, at the nvjiu-st of Dr. Gmiit Perry, 
he wrote the life of his lather Commodore Oliver 
Perry. In 1841 he received his rank of Com- 
mander, and took cliAip) of the Mi&sonri Steamer 
till hisconmuind of the Brig Somers in May, 1842, 
then used ns a school-ship and manned b3''ai)pren- 
tices. In this he wa.s able to further his favorite 
plan of the improvement of the character of the 
ficrvico iu the education of the sailor. lie took 
Willi him on his first cniise to Porto Rico a young 
student c»f divinity to hold the services of the 
£pi:fcopal church, a ]>mctice which ho always ob- 
served in every vessel which he connnanded. 
He sailetl ajrain with despatches for the squadron 
on the African ctiost in Si'pti-mher of tlie same 
year. O n the ret ni-n voyage Mid>l i i pman S|)cncer 
was arrested, with a nuuibor of the crew, on a 
charge of mutiny. A council of oilicers decide<l 
tliat the execution of tlie three chief persons ac- 
cused was a necessary measure, and tne decir-iou 
was carried into eflfect at the yard-arm. The Somers 
came into New York in December, when a Court 
of Enquiry of the th ree senior oilicers of the Navy, 
Cominodores Stewart, Jacob Jones, and Dallas, I 
just itied the acL To remove any further grounds 
of complaint, at Connnander Mackenzie's own re- 
quest, a court-martial was held at New York in 
February, of which Commo<loro Downea was 
President, and eleven of his brother officers, his 
seniors or equals in rank, members. He was o^sai n 
acquitted, and the conpratulaticms of large and in- 
fluenti:d bodies of his fellow citizens in New York, 
Philadel]ihia, and Boston, tendered to him. The 
citizens of Boston requested his bust, which was 
executetl by Dexter and has been placed in tlie 
Athcnsemn. He remained at home till 1846, oc- 
cupying himself in writing the Li/a of Commo- 
dore Decatur^ which was published in the summer 
of that year. In M.ay, 184G, he was sent by the 
President on a privateiui^sion to Cuba and thence 
sailed to Mexico. lie was ordnance officer with 
Commodore Perry in tlie Missii^sippi at Vera 
Cruz, whence he returned in 1847. Tlie next 
vear be had command of the Mi>sissi)>pi. His 
health was now much impaired. Ho died at home 
Beptemlier 18, 1848. 

His literary characteristics are readily noted. 
Whatever he took in hand, whether the namttive 
of his own adventures, or the story of the lives of 
others, was pursued with diligence, a skill which 
he 8eera:< to have owed as nuich to nature as to 
art^ and in a ftill equable style. His American 
lives of Paul Jones, Pcrr}*, and Decatur, are happy 
instances oi biographical talent, and are produc- 
tions which, no less by their treatment than their 
subject matter, will continue to bo received with 
favor. His descriptions of travel are remarkable 
for their truthfulness and happy fidelity to nature, 
and the unaffected interest which they exhibit in 
whatever is going on abont liim. Tliero is also a 
fertile rein of good humor which illustrates the 
old remark, tliat a book which it is a pleasure to 
read it has been also a pleasure to write. Greatly 
as Americans Imve excelled in this species <^ writ- 
ing, the country has never iirobably had a better 
representative abroad describing the scenes which 
be Tislts. Siiain, alwavs a tlicme ihiitAil in tlie 
liictarcMiM. lut^ nothing of its pectiliar attrac- 
tlvcuess In Ms bands, lie travels as Ining^ In- 



glis, Ford, and many others have done, witli a con- 
stant e3'e to Gil Bias ami Don Qnixote. It is ina 
fni Hilar vein that he viaits England, and doubtless 
Lis still unpublislied Tour in Ireland presents the 
same attractive quuHties. He appears always to 
bzive had tliis descriptive t^ilent. A series of let- 
ters from his early years, written from different 
I«nrts of tlie world, which we have pcen, arc gra- 
I'liic, minute, and faithful. He was always a con- 
scientious student of life ami nature as of books, 
ojid his i>en was the ready chrtjiiicler of hisobser- 
vations. The style in this, an in nxk^tcasos marks 
the man. Though reser\-cd in his mannu«, and 
somewhat silent, there was great gentleness and 
refinement in his dinoMtion. His exactness iu 
liifciphne and inflexible |)erfonnanoe of duty as an 
c'liicer, and his strict sense of religious no less than 
of patriotic obligations, while they gained him ilie 
respect, were not at the loss of the affection of his 
com] tanions. The unforced humor and ease of his 
writings are easily read indications of his amiable 
character. In |)erson Commander Mackenzie was 
well formed, graceful, with a fine observant eye, 
and animated expression of coimtenance. 

ZAMAGOtA—nOM SPAIX BCTItRSIk 

On entering the gate of the Ebro I found myself 
within the famous old city of Zarogoza ; renowned, 
in chronicles and ballade, for the achievenientB of its 
cons : the cnpital, moreover, of that glorious king- 
dom of Aragon. so illuttrious for its ancieiit laws 
and liberties, for its conc^uests and cztiqation of 
the Moors, and for the wisdom and prowess of its 
kings; but, above nil, glorious now and for ever, for 
her resistance to a treacherous and powerful foe; 
a resistance undertaken in a frantic spirit of patriot^ 
ism, pausing for no reflection and aamittir.g of no 
reasoning, and which was continued in defiance of 
all the havoc occasioned in a jdace wholly inde- 
fensible, according to the arts of war. until, waited 
by assaults, by conflagrations, by famine, by pcsti* 
lencc, and every horror, Zarngoza at length yielded 
only in ceasing to exists 

A few steps from the gate brought roe to the great 
square. It was crowded with a vast com-ourse of 
fvople, eousisting at once of the busy and tlie idle 
of a population of near sixty thousand souls : the 
busy Drought tliere for the transaction of their 
•flfairs, and the idle in search of occupation, or for 
the retail and excharge of gossip. The arcades and 
the interior of the square were evefywhere filled 
with such as sold bread, roeat, vegetables, and all 
the necesBaries of life, together with soch rude 
labrics as come witliin the compass of Spanish 
ingenuity. Beggars proclaimed their poverty and 
misfortune, and Uie compensation whieh Jesus and 
Mary would give, in anotlier world, to such ehati- 
table souls as bestowed alms on the wretched in 
Uiis ; and blind men chanted a rude baUad whieh 
recounted the sad fate of a young woman forced to 
marry a roan whom she did not love; or offered for 
sale verses, sneh as were suited for a gaUant to sing 
beneath the baleony of hb mistress^ Thiins of 
beavilydaden routes entered and disappeared again : 
and carts and wagons slowly lumbered tbroogh, 
creaking and groaning at every stcp^ Here waa 
crerr variety of dress peculiar to the diffsrcnt 
provinees of Spain. A lew bad wandered to thia 
distant mart from the sunny land of Andalusia; but 
tliere were more IVum Catalonia, yalencia» and Bis- 
cay, Zaragosa being tlie great eonueeting tKoronglw 
Csrs between tliose Industrious and vemmereial 
provinceSi Hie seens was nokji tumuUiiousi and 
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full of Titmeity Md ftninuiUoci ; ftiid I Ml thai . 
pleMiirt in coiiiemplating it, wliicli an nrriral in n 
city of tome importaiico never fniU to nlTonl* nfttr I 
the quiet and monotony of Mnall Tillageii { 

Calchtni; n di»tiiiit View of t)ie reiiowncJ Chareh | 
of tlie Pillitr on tiie left, and of the Amgoneee 
(ffiralda, the new tower, on the opiMMite hand, I 
t'ftnic into a ttrt^ei whtoh ftcemetl to oe consecrated 
to learning. On either Itand were book'^ho}ts, filled 
with antique tome*, bound in parclmicat, with 
c)a9p4 of coit{)cr, and h-ivi.tg a monkish and eon> 
ventual emeU ; while, teat**!! upon the parcinent at 
the tunny »i le, were scores of eloaked ttndenta, 
eounins ra;;;;\'<l volume^ snd po.<?in^ an apparent 
interviu in the acodoniic hoars in prepuratM.i for 
reh(>ur».\l« and in lOoriug up a stock of heat to carry 



them mU'W throuch the fricid atmosphere of some I two, ]^as.«ea in dilisroot soarefa, she sent 
Ciotliic h:tU. in wiiioh Uie light of science was ww»ed take po4Ae«ioo of an apartiiieut which 



with a pio is cxclunion of the as.Mfttanc« of the sun. 
Oilier fitiuleiits were more agreeably cmplovcd in 
giiinbliiig in tite dirt for a few euartos. One of 
Uieui. « ho had b'HMi looking o\'er the g inie, and liad 
probably lo4t, followed me, holding out the IgT^t^y 
titttorA of a broken cofked hat, and supplicating a 
little aluM to pursue his studies lie liaa on a cloak 
wliivh hunit in tatters a pair of black worsted 
stockings foxy and fiwled, and possibly a pair of 
tro'i^ers. wliile a lOo^'k, sti-cukcil with violet, showed 
that he wo4 a «:un<li<Uto for tlio church: a mass of 
uncombe^l and mattcil hnir hnug about his forehead; 
his teeth wore stained, like his fi.igcrs, with the oil 
from the paper ci^rars; and his eomplexion and 
whole ap|KMrance indicated a person nouri^ted 
fi-om day to tlav o i uiiwhole-omo food, irregularly 
and pri'coriou9>fy procured. He followed me for 
f^ine «li:»tance, whinisig forth his petition. At length 
I said to him, somewhat brieftv — ** Perdon utUd 
amiffot no hay nada T — and he linppening to catch 
tlie n.-iroe moment, of a half-sinoked frsg- 



wght, \ . , „ 

inent of a cigar, stopped short, picked it up, and 
proceede<l to prei>are it for farther fumi^tiotu 

Tracing our way through narrow, winding, and 
ilUpived alley^s, we at length approucheJ tito 
•outlier n |v)rtion of the city, and entered tlie a|ia- 
cious sti-oet called the Coso, which lies hi the mo- 
dem part of ZaragoziL It was on this side tliat the 
chief attack of the French was directed. They ap- 
proached by a level plain, demolishing convents, 
churches and dwellings; battering with their can- 
non, diHclini^ing bombs, and spriitging minea, until 
this whole district was reduced to a wide-extended 
heap of ruina A few walls of convents, half do- 
raolishe<l, an-lies yawning, and thre-ntening to cru&h 
at each inntunt whoever may venture below, and a 
superb facade, standing in lonely grmiidenr, to attest 
tlte magnificence of the temple of which it origt- 
nall^ formed part, still ren.iain to testify to the 
heroic ob^tiiuiey witli which Zaragosa refti^tcd. 
Some mo.lcrn houses have ari^^n lu tliis neighbor- 
hood. Tliey ore of uent and tasteful conatrnction, 
and form a singular contrast with the antiquated 
and crowded (district througli which I had Just 
passed, not less tlian with tlie monastio ruins which 
frown upon and threaten to crush them, for their 
Mcrilegiuia intnnion upon consecrated ground. 

From tlie Coso a wide avenue extends to the gate 
of Madrid, and owes its opening and enlargement to 
the batteries of the Frenen. lu origin it connected 
with a- dreadful catastrophe, but its present uses are 
of the most peaeeful kino. It is now a public walk, 
planted witn trees, and enlivened by fountains: 
and the Zaraguiana of oar dav now eoqueta ana 
flourishes her uin, and plays off the whole bnttery 
of her charms, on the very spot where h^r latlicr or 
Iter grandfatlier, or haply an ancestor of her own 



•ex, poured forthllMsr ltfe*a Uood in deCuiec ef thcv 
•ouatiy. 

Moaoras n hapcw asw a LsacvuLBT-vaoH tva aana. 
I was fiir too Qm:«*ti:f.'rCable in my wretched nm 
to think of remain!, c tliere during the whole tinio 
I proposed to sUr la Madrid. Floreneia, who 
promiserl to find me a place, if possible, in her own 
neighborhood, saitl thaft there w.-is no want of hiretl 
aportroenU about th^ Gate of the Sun ; but there 
was some difficulty in fitnling such as were in aU 
respects unexcep<iou«ble. since many establishments 
of this sort were k*^-t by persons of eoraewhAi 
e(|uivocal chartcter, who enticed young men into 
their houses with a view of fascinating and leadiog 
them astray. Kevertheless, at the end of a day or 
it soarefa, she sent me woi^ to 
apartineut which she had ro- 
toino^ for me in th^e street of Cannel, and whicii, 
though the entrance was in a diiferent street, had 
its front just where I wanted it. on the street oC 
Montera, and the baleonr next to her own. 
, Immediately within iLe doorway, giving admia- 
! sion to a passage in it^olf sudiciently narrow, was a 
modest little moveaUe shoj\ which came and went^ 
! I knew not whither, morning and nifflit, and whi^ 
' disapi>eared altogether on feast and boUfiglit daja. 
It was kept by a tbia, monastic-looking iudividiial, 
I who sold waxen tapers, arms, legs, eyes, ears, aod 
babies, all religious ««bjeets connected with funeral 
ceremonies, or charms to offer at the slirine of eoroe 
eelebraUni saint, t*^ o ^rPJ <i«li^^» ^ ^^ ^^ 
recovery of an afili^ed memlier of tue easily dis- 
ordered tenement, ia which our nobler pari is shot 
up. 

Having traveraed this first passasre opening oa the 
street, I found myself on a crooked serpentine stair> 
way, which turned to the right and to the left with- 
out reason or cereoKmy, an«i in almost utter dark- 
ness. Doors were scattered about on either hand, 
and I ranff wt half a «knen, aaluted bj the barking 
of d«g4, the growUexg of fi^paniards interrupted ia 
the enjoyment of toe sierta and torpid state which 
follow the re|detioa of a greasy dinner, or by tfao ' 
sharp and Angry toc.es of scolding femalei. ere I aft 
le.;gUi found my^!f at the right one^ K<>r did I 
e%*cr get used to the eccentricities of this roost is- 
yolve J entmiiceu Coming home, night after niclit^ 
at tlie dead hour of two or tliree, hanng patrolled 
the streeU with a drawn dagscr under my doak, to 
defend myself a^jiiist tlie robberies that were of 
constant occurreuco. I used to get into the outer door 
by tlie aid of the oooble key which I carried, and 
reaching tlie end of tJie passage, I would comraeneo 
ascending without aay geometrical principle to 

fuide me. Whea I should liave tunieli to the left 
would turn to the right, dislocating Biy foot 
against a wall, or else keep straight on until vio- 
lently arrested, and in acrions danger of damagiu^ 
or distorting tax nose. Sometimes I stenped up 
when I should Lave stepped down, and shook my 
whole frame to ita centres And tlius I have moro 
tlion once passed half au hour, moving about, liko a 
troubled qiirit, firoca the ground floor to the garret, 
fitting my key into atrange doors, to the terror oC 
the inmates, who^ drea:uing of robbery and mm^ 
der, would begift to rattle a.-ibres or bawl for assist- 



But to retora to my aew landlady. I 
fess that I was iMt particulariy disposed to bo 
ideased either with her or her habitation, whea 1 
at length rang at the right door, and she admittod 
me. On enteris^ the a|iartroeut designed fsr os^ 
however, I found tlaat it was ikr better than its m^ 
proacbos \m\ fbeetold, being matted and femldiwl 
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with more than ntmil ncatncat. Tli« alcore, eon- 
eenlcNd by nice vhite curtains, eontnined a bed of 
inviting cloanliuesa, and the brazier and otiier ar- 
ticlca of furniture, susceptible of receiving a polish, 
shone n'ith tlie histre of consummate hon»e-wifcrj. 

When I got before tlie broad light of the balcony, 
which enjoyed Uie sunny exposure so essential, 
vhci-e artiiicial heat of a M'holcjorae kind is not to 
be procured, I hnd an opportunity of examining the 
person of mv patrona; and I saw at a glance that 
Florencia had taken etifectual means to protect me 
against every temptation of the devil Dona Lu- 
cretin, \i hose present, nither than vho^e past hi^torj', 
doubtlc^ rendered her name an fit>pi'opriutc one, ! 
was a hale, hnppv old lady, of nve-nnd-fifty or ; 
more, si ill Btruggling to kee]|> young. She was \ 
plump and well conditioned, with, however, a neat : 
little foot, which she had somehow managed to \ 
keep within the dimensions of a small shoe, tiionsh 
her good keeping hastened to show itself above, in i 
% (at and unconstrained ankle. Her eye, too, had j 
some remains of lustre, and the long habit of leering 
and easting love-glances had left about it a certain ! 
larking expression of r<»uery. i 

^ She was a native of £imora, and had never mar- 
ried ; not, bv her account, for want of offers, for she 
had received many ; but having seen that her fatlier 
and mother had lived unhappily together, and her 
earliest recollections being of aomestic disturbances, 
when the time arrived to think of this matter, and 
<>ccasion called upon her to determine, for siie told 
me, and I believed her, that she had been very 
handsome, she asked herself tlie quesition, ** Shall I 
make the misery of my parents my own f or sliall I 
not rather live singly blessed f Haring well 
wciffhed all these eoM^idcrations, she, after mature 
delibcFation, detenniued on philoeopliic principles 
for a life of liberty, since, tlumgli she admitted 
thai men were a very good and useful raee of ani- 
mals, she said she never yet had seen one whom she 
was willing to erect into a permanent lord and mas- 
ter. 

Her present pastimes were suited to her a^e ; a 
little gossip eacQ morning with a toothless old dnme, 
who came to tell the parish news, of births, deaths, 
marriages, and murders, occupied the hour succeed- 
ing the domestic dutiee of the day, and went on 
without interruption, as the pipkin simmered with 
the daily puchero; on a feost^ay, fun in hand, and 
mantilla July adjiutcd, she would go in state to 
mass, taking the key of the door, and followed by the 
•tout maid of all work, in tlie character of a duefta: 
at the bullfight she never fails to atte:id, for she was 
a sealotts aficicnada; and almost nigiitly she went 
off to a teatn eaaero, a reunion for private theatri- 
eala, held in the inelegant barrier of the Lavapiea. 
The man who brushed my clothes and cleaned my 
boots, and between whom and the old lady tliere 
was a friendship d many yeara^ standii g, was one of 
the i>rinci|Md nctom I went for curiosity to see one 
peHormanee, and was astonished, not only at tlie 
very tolerable style of tlie acting, bat alto at the 
tingalaritv of the whole eircanistance, of people in 
an hombfe sphere of life, instead of spending tlie 
little superfluity of their earnings in getUns drunk, 
or congregating togetlier in placet from whieli the 
other sex wae excluded, thai eombiuirg to fit up, 
and paint with the greatest taste, a Utile theatre, 
where they not only played larcee and danced the 
bolero, but even commenced regularly, as at tlie 
great theatres, by going through a solemn didactic 
piec«i On this occasion they played the Teloe be 
Meneece. an old Spanish tragedy of the cloak and 
•word, flilcd with tlie moat exaggerated and nobly 
cxtravagaui ientiincnll 



▲ LOHVoir corrsa-BOOic at nnnrsa mo— tmm tob smnn- 

CAV UC mMQUkVD, 

Tlie cofTee-room, into which 1 now entered, was a 
spacious apartment of oblong form, having two 
chimneys w ith coal fires. The walls were of a dusky 
orange ; the windows at either extremity were hunc 
with red curtains, and the whole sufiiciently well 
illuminated by means of several gas chandeliers. I 
hastened to appropriate to myself a vacant table by 
the side of the chirnncy, in order tliat I might have 
some company besides my own musing, and be nble, 
for want of better, to commune with the fire. The 
waiter brouglit me tlie carte, the list of which did 
not present any very attractive variety. It strock 
me IIS very insulting to the pride of the Frenchman, 
whom I hud cnuglit a glimpse of on entering, not to 
say extremely cruel, to tear him from the joys and 

Ctstinies of his belle France, and conduct him to this 
nd of fogs, of rain, and gloomy Sundays, only to 
roast sirloins and boil 1^ of mntton. 

The waiter, who stood beside me in attendance, 
very resi>ectfully suggested tliat tlie gravy -soup was 
exceed! I. gly good ; that there was some fresh sole, 
and a porticul<u*ly nice piece of roast-beef. Beine 
very indiirereut as to what I ate, or whether I 
ate anything, and moreover quite willing to be 
relieve^i from tlie eiubarrnscsment of selecting from 
Buch an unattractive bill of fare, 1 laid aside the 
carte, not however before I had read, with some 
curiosity, the following singular though very sensi- 
ble admonition, **Gcntlemeu are particularly re- 
quested not to miscarve the joints." 

I amnsed myself with the soup, sipped a little 
wine, and trifled with the fish. At length 1 found 
m^'self face to face with the enormous sirloin. ^ Tliere 
was something nt least in the rencounter which con- 
veyed the idea of society ; and society of any sort is 
better than absolute solitude. ^ 

I was not long in discovering that the dilTerent 
personages scattered about the room in such an un- 
social and misanthropic manner, instead of being 
collected abrmt the same board, as in France or my 
own country, and, in the spii it of good fellowship 
and of boon companions, relievine each other of 
their mutual ennuis, though they did not speak a 
word to each other, by which they might hereafter 
be compromised and socially ruined, by discovering 
tlint the}' had made the acquaintance of an individual 
several grades below tliem in the scale of rank, or 
haply as disagreeably undeceived by the abstraction 
of a pocket-book, still kept up a certain interehange 
of sentiment, by occasional glances and mutual obser> 
vation. Man, after all, is by nature gregarious and 
social ; and tliough tlie extreme limit to which civili- 
sation has attained in this highly artificial country 
may have instructed people how to meet t«tgether in 
public places of this description without intermixture 
of classes or mutual contamination, yet they cannot^ 
for the life of them, be wholly indifferent to each 
other. Tliough there was no interchange of senti- 
ments by words then, yet tliere was no want ef 
mutual observation, sedulously concealed indeed, but 
still rcvealinff itself in a ran^e of the eye, as if to ask 
a question of the clock, and m furtive glances over a 
book or a newspaper. 

In the new predicament b which I was now 
placed, the sirloin was then exceedingly useful It 
formed a most excellent line of defence, an una^ 
•ailable breastwork, behind which I lay most com- 
pletely entrenched, and defended at all points f^om 
the aharp-sliooting of the surrounding observers 
The moment I found myself thus Intreiicbcd, I began 
to recover my equaidniity, and presently took eon- 
rage— bearing in mind afa-ays the iii|uncUon of tlit 

bin of fiirsi not lo miscarve the Joints t o open an 
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tmbrasare ihroii((h tlie Undcr-loin. Ttirough tliii I 
•eat my ey«« •liuqi-^liooUiig towanU the gucsto At 
th« other en J of tlie room, anil will, if th« md«r 
plc«.40«, now furnish him with Um result of my 
ob^nrntioiA 

In th« re«nt>te eornw of tlie eofTe^-room Mi a part J 
of tlirec I1iej hiid fini^lietl their dinner, and were 
•iptiiiig their «'iiie. Iheir eonvcmtion was earrie<l 
o:i tn A loiiJ tone, and rao %i\nm lordi and ladic«, suiU 
in chancery, criin. eon. cases, ami marriage settle- 
rn^ntiw 1 diJ not h<*ar the word dollar once; but 
llic frrander and noblor ex|»rcft*ion of lliou^aud |)ouu«la 
o^vurred perpetually. Mureuvcr. tlicy interlarded 
their diMiourM abundantly with foreign reuiinia- 
ee:icc& and French words, coarsely prononnced, and 
awfully angUeised. I drew the conclusion from this, 
as well as from eertain eant phrases and Tulgarisroa 
of expr<^«ton in the use of their own toiigue, such aa 
•* n-iriilorly done" — •* com plctt-ly floored" — ^^ split the 
difTorcnce," that they were not the distinguished 
people of which they labored to «oav€y the im- 
preisioa. 

In the eorner (mpo9ite this party of three, who 
were at the cost of nil the conrerMition of the coffee- 
room, sat a long-faced, straight-featured individual, 
with thia luiir and whiskers, and a bald hea*i 
There was a bluish tiDge about his cheek -bo'ies and 
no^ and he had, on the wli<»le. a somewliat used 
look. He appeared to be reading a book which he 
held before him, and which he occasionally put 
aside to glance at a newspaper that lay on his lap, 
casting, from time to time, furtive glances over book 
or nea'^paper at the colloquial party before him, 
who^e conversation, though he endeavored to eoa- 
ceal it, evidently oi-cupicd him more than his book. 

llalfwaj down the room, on the same side, sat a 
rery tall, rosy vonng man, of six-antUtwenty or 
more ; he was sleek, fuir- faced, with auburn hair, 
and, on the whole, decidedly handiome, though his 
appearance could not be qualified as distinguished. 
lie sat quietly and contcnt<*dly, with an air of the 
ran«;t tliorougnly vacant bonhommie, never moritig 
limb or muscle, except when, from time to time, ho 
lifted to his mouth a fro<!:nent of thin biscuit, or re> 
plcnished his glass from the decanter of blark-Iooking 
wine beside hioL I fancied, from his air of excellent 
health, that he must be a country gentleman, whose 
luxuriant growth had been nurtured at a distance 
from the gloom and condensation of citicai I could 
not determine whether his perfect air of qiiiescence 
and repose were the effect of consummate breeding, 
or simply a negative quality, and that he was not 
fidgety only because troobled by no thoughts, no 
idens, and no sensations 

Tliere was only one table between liis and mine. 
It was occupied by a tall, thin, dignified-looking 
man, with a very grare and noble cast of eounte- 
nance I was more pleased with him than with any 
other in the room, from the ooiet, musins, self- 
forgetfulness of his air, and tne mild and civil 
tnarmer In which he addressed the eervante. These 
were only two in number, though a dozen or more 
tables were q>read around, each capable of seating 
four persona. They were well-dresBod, deeeni-look- 
ing men, who came and went quickly, yet quietly, 
and withoot confusion, at each call for George or 
Tliomas Tlie potienee ct the gncste seemed un- 
bounded, and the oblect of each to destroy as much 
time as possible. The eeene, dull at it was, Air- 
Dished a most favourable contrast to that whieb la 
exhibited at the ordinaries of our great iniM^ or ia 
the saloons of our magnificent steameriL 

Having eompleted my observations under eorer of 
the sirloin, I deposed my knife and fork, and tho 
watchftd wait«r iMstened to bear awigf 'the foimi. 



dablcbolwaHc by whose aid I had been enabled to 
reconnoitre tlio inmates of tlie coffee-room. A toii 
and some cheese followed, and then some dried fruiti 
aod thia wina biscuita eompleted my rcpasL Hav- 
ing endeavored ineffectually to roa«e myself from 
tlie sinpefaction into which I was CsIIing. by a cup 
of indinereiit cuffec, I wheeled ray c^Mcioas am- 
ehair round, a;id took refuge from aorrooBding 
obiocts by gaxing in the fircu 

Hie loquacious party had disappeared on tbev 
way to Dniry Lane, haying decided, after aome 
di^*u>sioii, tliat tlie hour for half price hod arrivel 
Tlic saving of money is an cxcelleiit thing ; without 
econom}*, indeed, there can scarcely be mnj honesty. 
But, as a question of c«*od taste, disensoiona about 
money matters should oe carried on in a quiet and 
under tone in the presence of strangenL tHien they 
had departed, a deathlike sdllnoBs pervaded the 
scene. Occasionally, the newspaper of the thin 
gcfitleman might be heard to rumple as he laid it 
a^ide or re.4unie«l it; or the wv gentleman from the 
country awoke the awful stillness by snapping a 
fragment of biscuit, or de|xiaiting his wmo psw 
upon the table. Then all waa again stlent, save 
wlien the cm^t of the seacoal fire fell in aa it con- 
sumed, and the sleepy, simmering note in which the 
teakettle, nlaced by t!be grate in readiness cither for 
tea or today, sang on pefpetually. 

BALPH WALDO EHSBSOS 

Was bom in I)o$ton aome timo about the year 
1803. His father was a Unitarian €]erg3rniaii, 
and the son wns educated for the pulpit of the 
sccL After taking his degree at Harvard, in 
1821 he studied divinity, and took cfaai^^ of a 
congregation in Boston, ns the ooUea^nie of Henry 
Ware, Jan. ; but soon beooming independent of 
the control of set regulations of religions wonhipL 
retired to Conoonl, where, in 1835, he Dordiased 
the honse iu which he ha^ since resldea. It has 
become identified as the scat of his solitary mns- 
ing^s with some of the most subtle, aiiy, eloquent^ 
spiritual productions of American * literatureu 
Mr. Emerson first attracted public attention as a 
q)eaker, by his collo^ orations. In 1837 he de- 
livered a Phi-Bota-Kappa oration. Mam TlinJt- 
ihff; in 1S38, his address to tlie senior «laas of 
the Divinity College, Cambridge, and LUerarp 
Elhic9y an Oration. His volume, 2faiwr% tho 
key-iK>to of his subsequent productions, appeared 
ill 1839. It treated of fh^dom, beauty, cnltiiro 
in tlie life of the individnal, to which ontward 
natiirul objects were made subservient Tha 
Dial: a Maga*in$ ^or LAUfatuTt^ P hil mo pk^^ 
and Etligiony of which Mr. Einersoii was one df 



the original editon and chief oapportcrs, 
commenced in July, 1840. It was given to what 
was called transcendental literature, and many of 
its fiapers affecting a purely philosophical vs pttm- 
sion had the obscurity, if not the profunditr, of 
alistract metaphysics. The orphio sayings of Mr. 
A. Bronson Aloott helped materially to lu pport 
this character, and others wrote han&y less vonA' 
Ugibly, but it oontuned many acuta Mid mi^oal 
papers of a critical character. In Sta reUgioiis 
vlowi it had litlla reelect for oommonly raoeft^red 



The oondnetof the work passed Sato the 
Mr. Emerson 



of Margaret Fuller, whilo 

a oontribotor through iU four annual Tolvmen* 

His ohlef artldos wera publioaUons of the ~ 
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ture$ on the Timet, and similar compositions, 
which ho had delivered. Tlie duties of periodical 
litentture wens too re^t rioted and exacting for his 
temperament, and his (jcwers gained noUiing hy 
tlio demand for tlicir disjilay in this fonn. Tho 
Btjle of composition wliich has proved to liavo 
the firmc>t lit>ld uiion him, in drawing out liis 
thoughts for tho public, is a |)eculiar species of 
lecture, in which lie combiues tho e:iso and fa- 
miliar turn of the essay with the pliilusophical 
dtirrmntism of the orator and uiodcm oracle. 
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The collections of his Esaai/t and Leetvre$ com- 
menced with the publication in 1841 of a first 
{series, followed hy a second in 1844. His volume 
of Poe/7}« vrasif^sucd in 1847. In 1848 he tra- 
velled in England, delivering a course of lectures 
in Tendon on Tha Mind and Mannen qf the 
Nineteenth Century^ including such topics as Re- 
lation of Intellect to Science; Duties of Men of 
Tliought; Politics and Socialism; Poetry and 
Eloquence; Natural Aristocracy. lie also lec- 
tured on the SuperJatite in Mannere and Litera' 
iure^ and deUvered lectures in other parts of 
England, in 'which country his writings have 
been received with great favor. 

Aftpr his return he delivered a lecture on 
English Character and Manners^ and has rince vi- 
sited the chief norUiem cities and literary insti- 
tutions, delivering several ooursses of lectures on 
PotMT, Wealthy the Conduct ofLife^ and other 
topics, which, without obtruding his early meta- 
physics, tend more and more to the iUastration of 
the practical advantages of Hfe. 

In 1850 appeared his Tolun:a It^preMiniaAite 
Men: induding portraits of Phitu, Swcdenborg, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare. Napoleon, Goethe. Hia 
notioes of Mamret Falter form aa independent 
portion of her ilemdrs. pabKidied in 18611. 

The chanoteristies or Emerson are, In tlie tab* 
Jcot matter oC his diseoarses, a relianoa on indl- 
Tidnal oonsdoosnest and ener|!y« independent of 
creedsi imtltntbttii and tradHkm; aa aooto Intel- 



lectual analysis of passions and prindjiles. through 
wliich tlio results arc calmly exhibited, with a 
si)ecies of philo^iphical indinerentism tending to 
hceii>e in ))ractice, which in the conduct of life he 
would be tho last to avail himself of. His style 
is brief, pithy, neglecting ordinary links of asso- 
ciation, occasiotmlly ub$H:ure from dealing with 
vngue ai|d unknown quantities, but always re- 
fined; while in his lectures it aiTestfi attention in 
the deep, pure tone of the i»nitor, and is not un- 
frcqucully, especially in his latter disi-ourses, re- 
lieved by turns of practicjd »*npicity and f>hrewd 
New England humor. It is a i'tyle, too, in which 
there is a considerable iiifusit»n of the poetical 
vision, bringing toliglit remote events and illustra- 
iions; but its prominent qu:ility is wit, dazzhng 
by brief and acute analysis and the juxtaiMjsition 
of striking objects. In his poems, apart from 
their ob>curity, Emerson is sometimes bare and 
didactic ; at others, his musical utterance b sweet 
and ijowerful. 

Mr. EmenkmV pursuits being those of the an- 
thor and philosopher, ho has taken little part in 
the public atTairs of the day, except in tlie matter 
of the slavery question, on which he has de- 
livered several orations, in opposition to that In- 
st itutioxu 

The early death of a younger brother of Emer- 
son, Charles CnAUXcv Emeusox, is remembered 
by those who knew him at Cambridge, with re- 
gret. He died May 9, 1836. A lecture which 
he delivered on Socrates is spoken of with admi- 
ration. Holmes, who was his companion in col- 
lege, in his metrical essay on poetry, has ^ven a 
few lines to his memory, at Harvaitl, where hia 
name is on tlie catalogue of graduates for 1828. 

Thou calm, chaste scholar 1 I can Me thee now. 

The first 3'oui:g InurcV on thy pallid brow. 

O'er tliy slight fi^^ire fl(*atiii^ lightly down. 

In graceful folds the aeadeimc guwu. 

On thy curied lip ti.e douic lines, that tanghi 

IIow nice the miud that iculptared than with 

thought, 
And 1 riumph glistening in the clear bine cje^ 
Too bright to live, — but oh, too fair, to die. 



I like a church ; I like a cowl : 

I love a prophet of the pool ; 

And on my neart nionnsUe aivUs 

Fall like eweet straiua, or pensive smiles; 

Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that eowled churehmaa bsu 

VThy should the rert on him aBnr^ 
Which I eoold not on me cndureff 

Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awAil Jove young Phidias briMigfat; 
Never from lips of eunninff Ml 
The thrilling belphie oraeU; 
Oot from the heart of nature relied 
The burdens of the BiUe oM; 
The litanies of natioos earos^ 
Like the volcano's tongue of 
Up from the bumlog eore below, 
The canticles of love and woe; 
The hand that rounded Psftet^ dom 
And groined the aisles of Oiiistlaa 
Wrottglit in a sad dneerity ; 
Blnself ft-om Ood be eodd nst ftaai 
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The coMCMMis tUme to benulj grew. 

Know*«t thoQ wluit wove yvn woodlwrd's not 

Of IcAvet, and f«aUier« from her brwrt t 

Or liow Ui« fifth ouibuiU her »hell, 

rAiiitiii^ with mom c»ch annvuil eellt 

Or how the Mcrod pine-tree adtU 

To her old Umvce new myriads f 

Such and lo grew Uiese httly |»il4% 

WhiUt love and terror laid the tilci. 

>jiith proudly ween the Parthenon, 

A* the be*l g<»in ujon her aone ; 

A:id Mi>rniiig otH'd wilh ha«te her lida. 

To paxc ii]ioti tiic PyramidJi; 

O'er Knt(!und'fl aU>ey« bends the sVy, 

As Oil iu friiMtds, with kindred ere; 

For, out of Thought's interior tphere, 

T)iese wonders ixne to npiior air ; 

And Nature gladly gave them plooe^ 

Adopted thera into her raee, 

A ltd granted tliem an equal date 

T\i*ith Andes and with AruraL 

Tliese temples grew as grows the grasa; 

Art might obey, but not surttas^ 

The tifts&ive Ma^^ter lent his hand 

To the vabt soul thnt o'er him planned; 

And the rame power that reared the shrioe, 

Be^troile t)ie tril>cs that knelt within. 

Kver tlie fiery Pcnteeost 

Girtls with oue flume the eountlesi host^ 

Trances the he.-irt throu^rh chanting ehoira, 

And through the priest the mind inspireSb 

The word unto tlie prophet sookea 

Wad writ oti tables yet unbroken ; 

The word by seers or sibyls told. 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gohl, 

IStill floats ii|x>n the morning wind. 

Still whispers to the willing miod. 

One aeecnt of tlie H(»1y Ghost 

llie heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say tlie lathers wise,^ 

The Book itself before me lies. 

Old Chrysostoro, beet Augustine, 

And he who blent both in his Iine^ 

The younger Golden Ups or minea, 

Taylor, Uio Shakspeare of divines 

His words are rausie in my ear, 

I see his eowled (x>rtrait dear; 

And yet, for all his faith eoold aee^ 

I would not the good bishop bei 

«ao: 
THint boote ft, thy Tirtne, 

What profit tliy parts, 
While one thing tliou laekeit^i* 

TbeartoT aU artat 

The only eredentiah, 

Paaspofi to anoeesa; 
Opens eastle and parlor,— 

Address, man. Address 

Hie maiden In danger 

Waa layed by the awain ; 
Hia atont arm rcatored her 

To Broadway again. 

Tlie nald woold reward hinv— 

Gay eonpany mom; 
lliey laugh, ebe Inngha with then: 

He it moonatruek and dumb). 

Thia elbehee the baigain; 

Banaootorthabay; 
Oata the vote In the aeni 
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JIm for gcnins no mercy. 
For speeehea no heed , 

It lurks in the eyebeam. 
It leaps to its dead. 

Chnreh, maf^ct, and tarcm. 
Bed and board, it will away. 

It has no to-morrow; 
It enda with io4biy. 



Good-bye, proud world 1 Fm going 1 
Thoo mrt not ray friend, and Fm not thinei 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam ; 
A river^irk on tlie oeean's brine. 
Long I've been toseed like the driren feoa ; 
But now, proud worhl I Pm going hooia. 

Good-bye to Flattery's iawnin|p Usee; 
To Grandeur witli us wise grimace; 
To upstart Wealth's averted eye ; 
To su]iple Office, low and high ; 
To crowded halk, to eouit and street; 
To frozen hearts and hasting fleet; 
To those who go, and those who come ; 
Good>bye, proud world I Pm going ' 

I am goiii^p to my own hearth-eton^ 
Bosomed m yon green hills alone^— 
A secret nook in a pleasant land. 
Whose grorea the frolie fairies fanned ; 
Where arches creen, the live-long day. 
Echo the blaekbird's roundelay. 
And Tulgar feet hare never trod 
A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 

O, when I am sale in my sylTsn home, 
I tread on tlie pride of Graeee and Rom^ ; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pinei^ 
Where the evening star so holy ehinea, 
I laugh at the lore and the pnde of man. 
At the lophist schools, and toe learned dan; 
For what are they alU in their high eoneeit. 
When man in the bush with God may moetl 



Bvriy, docing, humble-bee^ 
Wliere thou art is dime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
FarK>ff heats through aeaa to seek ; 
I will follow thee alone. 
Thou animated torrid aone I 
Zigag steerer, desert diecrcr, 
Lrt me chase thy wavins lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thv nearer, 
Singug over ehniba ana yiam, 

Inaeet lover of the ia» 
Joy ef thy dominioni 
Sailor of the atmoephtra; 
Swimmer through the wnvoi of air; 
Voyager of light and 
Epienrean of Snno ; 
Wait, I prithee, tnil 4 
Within earshot of thy] 
AH without ia martyrdom. 

When the aonth wind. In May dayi^ 
With n net of ehiniog haaa 
fiilTen the horfami wan. 
And, with eoftnesa toiiekbg nQ, 
TSata the human i 
WIthnoolorori 



And^infoaing 
T^nua tho eod to Tfolol^ 
Thou, in anuay aolituda^ 
Sofvar oC tho «Bderwood% 
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Tlie green tilenee dost diRPlAce 
"With U17 mellow, breezy Imibi. 

Hot midsammer't petted erone» 
Sweet to iiie thy drowsy tone 
TelU of countless suiiuy Iniurs, 
Long days, ond solid banks of ilowcra; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without boand 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 
Of Syrian peace, immortal Icisnre, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure; 

Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen ; 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple snp, and daffodeu, 
Grass with green flag half-mast high. 
Succory to match the sky. 
Columbine with horn of honey. 
Scented fern, and agrrimony. 
Clover, catchfly, adder's tongue. 
And brier roses, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste. 
All was picture as he passed. 
Wiser far than human seer. 
Yellow-breeched philosopher I 
Seeing only what is fair. 
Sipping only what is sweet. 
Thou dost mock at fate and care. 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat 
Whea the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou alrcudy slumberest deep ; 
Woe and want thou canst outeleep ; 
>Yant and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 

. TUB ArOLOGT. 

Think me not unkind and rude 

Tliat I walk alune in grove and glen, 

I go to the god of the wood. 
To fetch his word to 1 



Tax not my sloth that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud tltat floated in the sky. 

Writes a letter in my book. 

Chide me not, laborious band. 

For the idle flowers I brought, 
Every aster in mv hand 

Goes home loaded with n thought 

There was never mystery 

But *tis figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowers 
One harvest ttom th v field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong: 
A second erop thine acres yield. 

Whilst I gather in a song. 

SIAVTT— ««0M VATVIft 

For better consideration, we may distribute th^ 
aspects of Beauty in a threefold manner. 

1. First, the simple perception of natural forms b 
a delight The influence of the forms and aetiooa 
in nature is so needful to man, tliat. In its lowest 
functions, it seems to lie on the confines of commodity 
and beauty. ' To the body and mind whieh haTO 
been cramped by noxious work or company, naturt 
k medicinal and restores their tone. The tradesman, 
the attorney comes out of the din and craft of tlio 
■trect, and sees the sky and the woo«1s, and ia a man 
again. In their eternal calm, ha finds himsilC Tha 
bealth of the eye seems to demand a horiaoo. Wa 
art navar tiradpso long as wa can saa Cir 



But in other hours, Nature satisfies by its loveli- 
ness, and without nnv mixture of corporeal benefit 
I see the spoctado of mominff from the hill-top over 
against my house, from day-break to sun-rise, witii 
emotions which an angel might share. The long 
slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the sea of 
crimson light From tlie earth, as a diore, I look 
out into that silent sea. I seem to partake its rapid 
transformations: tlie active enchantment reacnes 
my dust, and I dilate and conspire with the morning 
wind. How does Nature dcilv us with a few and 
cheap elementsl Give me health and a day, and I 
will make tlie pomp of emperors ridiculous. The 
dawn is my Assyria ; tlie sun-set and moon-rise my 
Paphos, and unimaginable realms of faerie ; broad 
noon shall be my England of the senses and the un- 
derstanding; the night shall be my Germany of 
mystic philosophy and dreams. 

*Not less excetleiit, except for our less suscep- 
tibility in tlie afternoon, was the charm, lust even- 
ing, of a January sunset The western ckuda 
divided and subdivided themselves into pink flakes 
modulated with tints of unspeakable soitness ; and 
the air had so much life ana sweetness, that it was 
a pain to come within doorai What was it that 
nature would say f Was there no meaning in the 
live repose of the valley behind the mill, and which 
Homer or ^haks|>eare could not re-form for me in 
wordsf The leafless trees become spires of flame in 
the sunset, with the blue east for their background, 
and the stars of the dead calices of flowers, and 
every withered stem and stubble rimed with frost, 
contribute something to the mute music. 

The inhabitaiits of cities suppose tliat the country 
lantlscape is pleasant only half tlie year. I please 
myself with tlie graces of the winter scenery, and 
believe tliat we are as much touched by it »b oy Uia 
genial influences of summer. To the attentive eye, 
each moment of the year has its own beauty, and in 
the^ same field, it beholds, every hour, a picture 
which was never seen before, and which shall never 
be seen again. Tlie heavens change every moment, 
and reflect their glory or gloom on the plains be- 
neath. The state of the erop in tlie surrounding 
farms alters the expression of the earth from week 
to week. The succession of native plants in the 
pastures and roadside^, which makes the silent clock 
by which time tells the summer hours, wiU make 
even the divisions of the day sensible to a keen 
observer. The tribes of birds and insects, like the 
plants punctual to tlieir time, follow each other, 
and the year has room for all By water-courses, 
the variety is greater. In July, the'blne pontederia 
or pickerel-weed blooms in lai-ge beds in the shal* 
low paru of our present river, and swarms with 
yellow butterflies in continual motion. Art cannot 
rival this pomp of purple and gold. Indeed the 
river is a perpetual gala, and boasts each mouth a 
new ornament 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and felt 
as beauty, is the least part llie shows of day, the 
dewy morning, the rainbow, mountains, orchards in 
blossom, stars, moonlight, shadows In still water, 
and the like, if too eagerly hunted, becoroa sliows 
merely, and mock os with their unreality. Go out 
of the house to see the moon, and *t is mere tliisel ; 
it will not please us when its light shines upon your 
nooessary Journey. The beauty that shimmeit la 
the yellow afternoons of October, who aver eouM 
dutdi itt Go forth to find it, and it b sona: *k k 
only a miraga as yoa look firom tha wlndowt af 
a diliffanea. 

i. The presanca of a higher, namalT, of tha 
spiritual afement Is essential to Its perfecfion, Tha 
high and dlvlna beauty which can m lovad vithovl 
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efTi-'iniimcy, it that which it foanJ in coiiibiiiaiion 
vith the human vilL Boniity it the mark God tett 
upon virtue Every natural action 14 graccfuL 
Lvery heroic act ii al«o decent, and cantct Uie plaea 
and tlic bv«taiidcrt to thine. We are taught by 
great act in.is thai the uiiiv«rNe it the property ci 
every in«hvi«Iu:tl in iL Every rational creature hifl 
all imtnrc for hi^ dowry and cst;ite. It it hit, if he 
will. He ni.iy divest I'lim^lf of it; he mayjtreep 
into a i-or.i«'r. a; id abdicate hit kingdom, at mo^t 
Rion do. but he it etiiiled to the world by bit 
eo:iftitutioiu In pro{x>rtion to the energy oif hit 
thoiti^ht and will, he takct up the world into him- 
tc!t ^ **All tlioic tiling for wliich men ploui^h, 
buill, or tail, obey virtue;" tuid 8allu:iL "The 
wiMdi a-id wave*," taid (;ibbo!t, " are alwayi on the 
ti«1c of the ahlr4t navign'or^** So are tlie tun and 
ffioo'i Add all the ttart of heaven. When a noble 
aH \i dune, — perch i: ice in a tceao of great natural 
beauty; wh'*n L«H):iitlat and hit three hundred 
martyn co!i«iiine one day in dvtng, and the tun and 
nioo 1 co'iio each and look at them once in tlie ttcep 
djfil*; nf ThermopykB; when Arnold Winkelried, in 
the hi{;!i Alpi. uii*icr the bhadow 9f the avalanche, 
gjthci^i in iiit tide a theuf of Austrian ti>eart to 
break the line for hit eoinmde^; are not these 
her<>e« etititlod to a Id the bcouty of the teene to the 
beauty of the dci*d i When the bark of C<dnnibnt 
near* ths »hore< of America ; — before it, the bca-.^h 
line I with «nvai5e*, flcvit.g out of all their hut* of cane; 
the «^**a bo'.iiitd ; and the purple niouutaint of the 
Indiii Archii>clngo around, can we teitarate the 
mi ! f.'om tlic living picture? Doet not the New 
Wo \'\ clo'he hit i«fnn wii'ii her palm grovet and 
Mi.'ainalit ai fit drapery! Ever duet natural 
b.* 1 ry stcil in like air, and eiiveloiie great actions. 
Wild Sir H.'iriy Vane wat drajreeJ up the Tower- 
bill, tilting on a tied, to tuij'cr death, at tlie 
chvnpio:i of the K:iglidi lawt, one of the multitude 
crie 1 out to him, ** Vtui never tate on to gloriout a 
teat** Charles IL, to intimidate the citizens of Lon- 
don, caused the patriot Lord Ru&^c!l to be dniwn in 
an o|>e.i coach, tlirongh the princi^^l ttrects of tlie 
city, on his way to the tcaifold. " But," hit bio- 
grn;>!ier ta}-.*, •* the multitude inngiiicd they taw 
liberty and virtue titling by hit tide.** In private 
places asnong firdid objcctt, an avt of truth or 
hcro;<u tcoiis at once to draw to iti^clf the tky at 
iti tenple, t'le ^un as its candle. * Nature rtrct4:heth 
o it her anus to embrace man, o:dy let Iii« tlio-ights 
be of equal grentneit^ Willingly doei site follow 
his stem with the rose and the violet, a:\d bead her 
lines or grandeur and crace to the dccorattou of her 
d&rling child. Oily let hit thoughts bo of e<iaal 
tcop?, and the fm:no will tuit the picture. A virtu- 
ous mm it ill unisoa wiUi her worst, and inakos the 
eentral fip^ure of the visible tpherou Homer, Fin lar. 
So .'rates Piiocian, associate themtelvei fitly in our 
memory with the geography and climate of Greece. 
The viiible heavena and earth tymj>athize with 
Jejusw Antl in common life, whotoever luit teea a 
person of |K>werful character and liappy (^ouius, will 
have rc:narkcd how easily he took all tliingt alo-ig 
with hini.^-lhe pertont, the opinious» and the day, 
and nature boeatne ancillary to a man. 

3. Tiicro is ttill anotlier aspect under which the 
bcauty of the world may bo viewed, namely, as it 
b*>com<'s an object of the intellect Beside the rclo* 
lio-i of thitigi to virtue, they have a relation to 
thought The intellect torirciiea out the nbi«dtito 
ord.T of t!dng« at they ttand in the mind of God, 
and without the coU>rt of affection. The Intelloo- 
tual and the active powers teem to aueeood oavh 
other, and the exvluiivc activity of the fi:\c gono- 
tmtes the exolutivo activity of the othor. Then it 
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ioroethii:ff unfriendly in eoeh to the ether, hot lb«y 
ore like the oltenuite periods of feeding and ww«> 
tug in onimalt; each prr|iaret and will be Ibllovad 
by Uie other. TheiWoro does beauty, wbiek, ia 
relation to actions, at we have aecn, oomet unsought, 
and comet bccoote it is untoo^t, remain tor tiit 
apprehension and pursuit of the intellect; and tlics 
agaui, in ita tarn, of the active power. Kothing 
divine diet. All good it eternally reprodnctive 
Tlie bcotttv of nature reforms itself in the miud. 
and not for barren eontemplatioo, but for uev 
creation. 

All men are in some degree imprcf^ed by the litet 
of tlie world ; tome me:i even to dcli;;!it This 
love of beauty isTuite. Others have the tame iovt 
in Buch excess, that, not content with adiuiring, 
the)* teek to embody it lu new formn The ereatiou 
of beauty is Art 

The production of a work of art thmws a light 
upon tne myttcry of humnnitv. A work of art it 
an abstract or epitome of tho^ world. It ia the 
result or expression of nature, in miniaturcL For, 
altlH>u«;h the works of nature are innumerable and 
all ditlerent, the result or the expression of tliem all 
it similar and single. Nature it a sea of ft 
radically alike and even unique. A leaf, a 
beam, a* landscape, the ocean, make on 
inipre-'riion on the mind. What it eommon to 
all, — t!i:it perfoctnest and harmony, it beauty. Tho 
ttandnrd of In^auty is the entire cireuit of uatnrsl 
forms, — ^the totality of nature; which the Italiaoa 
expre''f^^d by defining beauty '*il piu uell* una* 
Kothing is quito beautiful alone: notliing bat it 
beautiful in tJie wholes A aingle object is only to 
far beautiful at it suggests this universal ^roe^ 
Tlie |>i>et, tlie painter, the tculptor, the musician, 
the architect, seek each to eoncentrato thit ratUaaea 
of the v.';>rld on one point, and each ia hit tevcral 
work to tati<fy the love of beauty which ttimulatta 
him to produce. Thut it Art, a notnra pa«ed 
through t!io alembic of man. Thut, in artdoot 
nature work through the will of a man filled with 
> the be tut^' of her first worktL 

Tlie world thus exbts to the tool to tatisfy th« 
desire of beauty. Tliit element I coll on ultunato 
cud. Ko reason eon be asked or given why the tool 
leeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundeat 
tease, is one expressioa for tlie universe. God ia 
the all-fair. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, ore 
but different foces of t!ie same AIL But beauty ia 
nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward 
a!id eternal beauty, and is not alone a solid and 
aatisfactory good. It mutt stand at a port^ and not 
as yet the lott or highest expressioa of tbo fiaul 
eauso of Neturt. 



Every totd is a celestial Venus to every other touA. 
The heart baa its t^bbaths and jubilees, ia which 
the world apiiears as a hymeneal feast, and all natunl 
toundt and the circle of the loasont are erotie odot 
and doneeiL Love It omhipretent in aoturt •■ 
motive and reward. Love it our highest word, aad 
tlie tynonvm of God, Every promise of the tool iMt 
iuiiurocrablo folfilments: each of itt Joyt ri|ieatiata 
a new want Nature, uncontoinoble, fiowtnjg, for^ 
looking, in tibe first tentiment of kindneit onticipattt 
olreridy a benevolence which shall lose all ^oiiiealar 
regaru in Its general light Dm i&troductioa to tUt 
fcUeity it in privaU and tender relatioB of ouo to 
one, whieli it the enchantment of human Kfo; whitl^ 
like a ecrtoia divine rage oad eBthusiasm, soiast #• 
roan at one period, and works a rtvolatioa ia Ut 
mlad and body; uniitt bin to Idt nt% pWgoi hki 
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to the clomeatic and civic relations, carries him with 
iMw syxnpalliy into nature, enhances the power of 
the senses, opens the iinagiiinUoii, adds to his charac* 
ter heroic and sacred attributes, establishes marriage, 
and gives permanence to human society. 

The natural association of tlie sentiment of love 
vith the heyilay of the blood, seems to require thnt 
in order to portray it in vivid tints wliich every youth 
and niaidstkould confess to be true to tlicir throubir.g 
experience, one mui^t not be too old. The delicious 
fancies of youth reicct the lcn^t savor of a mature 
philosophy, as chilling with ngc and pedantry their 
pnqile bloom. And, therefore, 1 ki;ow 1 i:.cur the 
iinnutatiiMi of unnecessary hardness atul stoicism from 
those who compose the Coui-t and Ptirlirmicnt of Love. 
But from the5e formidable censors I shall appeal to 
my seniorflL For, it is to be considered that this pa$- 
sion of which we siienk, thoisffh it begin with the 
yourg, yet foisakcs not the old, or rather snflfcrs r.o 
one who is truly its servant to grow old, but makes 
the aged nartioipatoi-s of it, not less than the tender 
maiden, tlio.igh in a diiTerent and nobler sort. For, 
it is a lire that kindling its iir»t embers in the narrow 
nook of a private bo:^o!n, caught from a wandering 
tpark out of another piivate heart, glows ni:d 
enlarges until it warms and beams upon inuUittides 
of men and women, upon the universal heart of all, 
and so liglits up the whole world and ail nnturo with 
itsgencrous flames. It mattersuot, therefore, whether 
we attempt to describe the pas:?ion at twer.ty, at 
thirty, or at e'ghty 3' cars. lie who pnints it at the 
first period, will loso some of its later; he who pr.ii:ts 
it at tlie last, some of its earlier traits. Only it is to 
be hoped that by patience ai.d the muses'^ aid, we 
may attain to that inward view <»f the law, wl;ich 
shall describe a truth ever 3*ourg, ever beautiful, so 
central that it shall commend itself to the eye at 
whatever arglc beholdeo. 

And tlie first condition is, that we must leave n.too 
close and lingering adherence to the actual, to facts, 
and study tiie sentiment as it appeared in hope and 
not in history. For, each man sees his owu ufc de- 
faced and didigured, as the life of man is not, to his 
imagination. Each man sees over hb owu cx^Kri- 
euce a certain slime of error, whilst that of other 
men looks fair and ideal Let any man go back to 
those delicious relations which make thc^eauty of 
his life, which Irnvo given htm sincerest instruction 
and nourishment, he will shrink and shrink. Alasl 
I know not why* but infinite compunctions embitter 
in mature life all the remembrances of budding senti- 
ment, and cover every beloved name. Kverjthing 
is beautiful seen from the point of the intellect., or as 
truth. But all is 8i»ur, if seen as experience Detii ils 
ftro always mdaneholy ; the plan is seemly and no- 
ble. It IS strange how painful is the actuaf world,— 
the painftxl kingdom of time and place. There dwells 
care and canker and fear. With tliought^ with the 
ideal, b immortal hilarity, tlie rose of joy. Round it 
all the muses sing. But with names and persons 
and the partial interests of to-day and yesterday, b 
grieC • 

The strong bent of nature is seen in the proportion 
which Ihis .topie of personal relations usurps in the 
conversation of society. What do we wbh to know 
of any worthy ncrson so much as how he haa sped 
in the history of this sentiment t What books iu tlio 
circulating libraries circulate t How we gl«>w over 
these novels of pasMon, when the story b told witli 
any spark of tnitli and nature! And what fastens 
attention, in the intercourse of life, like any passage 
betraying aflcction between two parties! rcrliaps 
we never saw them before, and never thall meet tlicm 
again. But we aee them exchange a glance, or bo- 
tfaj a dttp aoMiiaa, and we are no longer itraDgen. 



We understand them, and fake the warmest interest 
in the development of the romance. All mankind 
love a lover. The earliest demonstrntioiiS of compla^ 
cency and kindness are nature*s most winning pie- 
tui'cs. It is the dawn of civility and grace in the 
coarse and rustic. Tlie rude viilnge boy teazcs tlie 
girls about the school-house door ; — but to-day he 
conies running into the eiitrj', and n;eets one' fair 
child arranging her satchel ; he holds her books to 
help her, and instantly it seems to him as if she 
removed liyrself fioni him infinitely, and was a 
sacred precinct. Amorg the throng of girls he ruiia 
rudely enough, but one alone disL-mces him: and 
thc?c*two little neighbors that were so close just now, 
have leanied to re^iKct each other*s peivonnlity. 
Or who can avert hb eyes from the ergnglng, half- 
artful, half-artle&s ways of school girls who go ii:to 
the country shops to*buy a skein of siik cir a ^hcct 
of pa{>er, and talk half an hour about nothing, ti ith 
the broad-faced, g«Hid-natured shoiwboy. In the 
village, tlicy arc on a perfect equality, which love 
delights in, and without any coquetry the happy, af- 
fectionate nature of woman flows out in thb ])ietty 
gossip. Tlie girls may have little beauty, yet plainly 
do they cttnblif^h between them and ti*c* good boy 
the most ngrcenble, coi.fidii.g relations, what with 
their fnn and their earnest, ahowt Ldgar, aid Jonas, 
and Ahnira, and who was invited to the party, and 
who danced at the dai.cir.g-scl.oo1, and when the 
eingii g-school would begin, and other i;othii:gs ion- 
eerning which the parties cooed. By-nnd-by thnt 
boy wants a wife, and very tnily aud*hcaitily will 
he know where to find a sii.*ccre ai.d tn:e mate, with- 
out any risk such as Bliltou deploies as incident to 
Bcholais and great men. 

I have been told thnt my philosophy is unf octal, 
and that, in public discourses, my reverence for tho 
ii;tcllcct makes ii.c unju>l!y cold to the peiroi.al rela- 
tions. But now I almost ehi ink at the 1 etneti.brance 
of such disparaging woids. For persons uie lovc*§ 
world, and the coldest philoi • pher cannot recount 
tlic debt of tho young soul wa .lotiiig here i.. nature 
to tho power of love, without Lei: g tempted to un- 
say, as troafoncble to r.alnrc, aitght derogatory to 
the social histincU. For, tliongh the celestial rapture 
falling out of heaven scixcsouly upon tho«eof tei>«:er 
age, ai;d although a beauty overpowering all ai.alj'sb 
or comparison, and putting us quite bcfice ourselves, 
we can seldom see after thirty years, yet the re- 
membrnuce of these virions outlasts all other reinem* 
brances, and is a wreath of flowen on the oldest 
brows. Bat here is a straige fact ; it may seem to 
many men in revising tlieir cxprrience, that they 
have no fairer ]ioge in their life*a book than tlto 
delicious memory of mnne |Miss4iges wherein affection 
contrived to give a witchcraft surpa»sing the deep 
attraction of its own truth to a rai\cl of accidentia 
and trivial circumstaiicciL In lookiig backward, 
tliey may find that several things which were i.ot the 
charm, have more realitjr to thb gi oping memory 
than the charm itself which embaluicd them. But 
be our ex])crience in particulars what It may, no 
man ever forgot the visitations of that rower 10 hit 
heart and brain, which created all things new: 
which was the dawn in him of minic, poetry, and 
art; which made tlie face of noture radiant with 
purple light, the momiis and the night varied 
enchantments ; when a single tone of one voice could 
make tlie heart beat, and the most trivial eircrna* 
stance associated with one form » pot in the ember 
of memory ; when we became all eye when one wet 
present, and all memory when one wae^ne; wliea 
tho Touth beeomea a watcher of wtiidowa, and 
•tndioiie of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the wheels d| 
a earriege; when no place b too solttaiji and Loiia 
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1a» slbnt for him who has richer cnniHiny •a' 
•wcctcr coil vcr».t lion in his new tJiouglita, tlian any 
oM frictidA, Uioiigli betl and purc-t« can giv« him ; 
for, tli« fig«irc«, the motions, the words of the 
beloved object arc not like oUicr iinagci writtea in 
w.itcr, hut, lit IMutnrch snid, ** eiiiiDicllvd in fira,** and 
make Uic »ludy of inidiiigUt 

Th« 1 «nt not p«a« bclnp poM. wh*r»>r then art, 

TiMu i« av >i la biui U^ VttfcctiTul c>'c«i la him fbj tovtag 



In the noon and the afternoon of life, wc ctill throb 
at the rct-ollcjtiuii of da^'s when liappincsa was not 
hajiiiy emingli, b.it niu^t be druc^ci witli the relish 
of |Miiu and fear; for he touched the iccrciof the 
BotUr, who aaiJ of love. 

An <Hbcr pleassras are not worth Its polai^ 
nnd when the day was not lutig cmtngh^ but the ni|;ht 
too must be co:iMiine>) in keen recolledions; when 
tlie hoa 1 boiled ull ni|{iit on the pillow with the gcac- 
rou4 deed it resolved on : when the moonlight vtma 
m pk'uMi.g fever, and the stars were letters, and the 
flowers ciphers, and the air was coined into so:-g; 
when all bu^inera seemed an ini|>crtiiience, and nil tlie 
me:i and womea ruuuii:g to and fro in the atrccts» 
mere pictures 

'lite imsiion re-makes the world for the youth. It 
mnket all tliingi alive and significant Nature grows 
co.'isciojt^ Every bird oa the bongos of the tree 
sings now to his heaK and fo'.iL Aiuiost tlie notes 
are articulate. Ilie clouds have fnccs as he looks o:i 
thcio. The trees of the forest, the \va> ing grass and 
the |)Coping flowers have grown intelligc .t; and nl- 
niosi he fears to trust them with t!ie secret which 
tliey scc:n to invito. Yet nature sooihes and sympa- 
tlnzes. in the green solitude he fiiuls a dearer home 
than with men. 



Fnantaln head* aad pa:Vc«s c 
PtaciS which pV.e p.-v>*lon loves. 
MuunK.'lit walkA. vhcn all Ibc fowls 
Are »afv'7 b m^ciU ^^vc tits and owli^ 
A mtdnUlit bell, a iiav-l: p ^lan, 
ThvM ore lbs sounds x«'c le.-d apoa. 

BehoM tlicre i:i the wood the fine madman ! Iltf 
Ss a palace of sweet sonads and sights ; he dilutes ; 
ho is twice a man ; he walks with arms akimbo \ he 
soliloquizes ; he nocofts the gra«s and the trees ; he 
fects the blo^ of the violet, t!ie clover, and the lily 
in his veina; and he talks with Uie brook tliat wets 
bUfoot 

The causes that have sharpened his perceptions of 
natural beauty, have made him love music and verce. 
It is a Csctofleu observed, that men have written good 
▼erses under tlie inspiration of passion, who eaiinot 
write well under any other etrcom»taneei. 

Tlie like force has tlie passion over all his nature. 
It exi>ands the seutiment ; it makes the clown gentle, 
and gives the coward heart Into the most pit iful and 
abject it will infuse a heart and courage to defy the 
world, so onl^ it have the countenance of the beloved 
object In giving him to another, it still more gives 
him to himsel£ lie ia a new man, with new percep- 
tions, new and keener purposes, and a religious so- 
lemnity of character and aima. He does not longer 
appertain to his family and society. Jf« is somewlutt 
ilf is a person. if« u a aooL 

MevTAion— raoM BBraaioTATiTa hsk. 
A single odd rolume of Cotton's translation of the 
Essays remained to mo from mj fathor's library, 
vheu a boy. It lay long neglected, imtil, after many 
years, when I watnewlv escaped from college, I read 
the book, and procurea the remaining volumeSi I 
remember the delight and wonder In wliich I llred 
witli it It seemed to me as if I had myself written 
the book. In some ibraer life,soaiiieerefy it epoketo 



my tliooght aad cscpcrience. It bappeaed, wbon ia 
Paris, in 183S. that in the ecmcfteij <tf Pdre btChaie^ 
I came to a tomb of Anguate CoUignoo, who died ia 
1S30, aged aixtv-eiffht yeari» and who, said the mo> 
anraenC ** Uvea to do right, and had fonned hinaelf 
to virtue on tlie Eeaaya of Montaigne." iromc yean 
later, 1 became acquainted. with an aecooipliahed 
English poet, John Sterling; and, in proseenting my 
eorrespondeiiee, I found tliat, from a love of JIock - 
taignc, he had ma<le a pil^^riiiuige to hu chateau, atill 
standing near Cnstcllaii, in I'cngord, and, after two 
hundred and fifty years, had coi»ted from the waUs 
of his library tlie Inscriptions which Montaigne had 
written there That Journal of Mr. Sterling's, pnb- 
lishcd in tiie Westminster Review, Mr. Hailitt haa 
reprinted in the ProUoomena to hb cditloo of tha 
Ess-'iys. I heard with pleasure tliat one of tha • 
ncwf^'iliscovereJ autographs of William Shako- 
speare was in a copy of Florio*s translntioti of Moo- 
taigue. It is the only book which weeertaiiily know 
to h:ive been in the poet's library. And, oddly 
enough, the duplicate copy of Florio. which the Bn-> 
tisli Museum purchased, with a view of protecting 
the Shakespeare autograph fas I was inlormed ia 
the Museum), turned out to have the antogiaph of 
Ben Joiisoa in the fly-lea£ Leigh Hunt relates «f 
Lor^l Byron, that Montaigne was the only great wri- 
tcr of past times whom he read with avowed 8ati»> 
faction. Other coinci'lenoea, not needful to be men- 
tioned here, concurred to make this old Gaseoe still 
new a:id immortal for me 

In 1571, oa tlie death of his father, Montugas^ 
then tiiirtv-eight ycnrs old, retired from tlie practica 
of law at Ikirdeaux, and settled himsdf on hU estatsi 
Tlioiigh he had been a man of pleasure, and som^ 
times a courtier, his stndioos habits now grew am. 
him, and he loved the eompass, staidncss, and iad^ 
pcndc:icc of the country ge;itlemaa*s life. He took 
up his economy in goo-l earnest, and made his firma 
yield the most Downrieht and plain-dealing, aad 
abhorrin|{ to be deceived or to deceive, he was es> 
teemed m the countrr for his sense a::d probity. 
In the civil wars of the Leagne, which conrerted 
every house into a fort, Montaigne kept his g:itea 
open, and his house without defence. All partisa 
freely came and weat, hb conrnge and honor beins 
universally esteemeil. Tlie iieighboriii|[ lords ana 
gentry brought jewels and papers to hmi for saf^ 
keeping. Gibbon reckons, m these bigoted time^ 
but two men of liberality in France,— Henry lY. and 
Montaigne. 

Monuigne b the frankest and honestest of all wri» 
ters. Hb French freedom mna Into groesuess; bn% 
he has anticipated all censure hr the Ixmnt yof h ia 
own confessionsw In his times, bonks were written 
to one sex only, and almost all were written in Latin i 
so that, in a hnmorist, a certain nakedness of stai^ 
meat was permitted, which oar maanen, of a litena^ 
ture addrc'^ed equally to both sexes, do not allows 
But, though a biblical plaioness^ eonpled with m 
most uneaiionical levity, may shut hb pages to naaw 
sensitive readers^ yet the offence ia snperfieiaL Km 
|)arades it: he makes the most of Iti nobody eaa 
tliink or say worse of him than he does. He pr^ 
tends to most of the Tices : and. If there be any tIbw 
tue in him, he sajs, It got In by stealth. There b ao 
man. In hb opinion, wlio has not deserred han|pa^ 
flvo or six times; and he pretends no cxeeptsoa i« 
his own behalt ** Five or six as ridleuloos ■toriasbT 
too, he says, ** ean be told of roe, es of any laaa llf^ 
ing." But, with all thb rcallv aapcrflaoas fraak- 
acss, the oiunion of aa iaTlncibfe probity growe faA» 
evetj reader's mind* 

- When I the most strictly and re1lgloas|T aaatas 
myidi; I find thai the best tbiae I haTaJaNimH 
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•ome tincture of rice: and I am mfniid that Pinto, in 
his piire.-t virtue (1, who tan as Mueere oiid perfect 
a lover of virtac of that strnnp ns anj other wliat- 
•ycr). if ho had listened, and laid his ear cloite to 
hini5olf, would have heard some jarring sound of 
huuiau mixture ; but foint and remote, and only to 
be ]>crccived hy hinifleU** 

Here is an iui|>iiticuce and fastidiousness at color 
or preteuce of a:.y kind, lie has been in courts so 
long as to have conceived a ftuious dif^^ust at o|>- 
pcai-:in«e(; he nill indulge himself with a little 
curbing and s\r caring; he uill talk with Miilois and 
^ijisiod, tt«o fiofih ond street bnlla«U: he hns stayed 
lu-doors till he is deadly sick ; he will to the open 
air, thoTTgh it rain bullets lie has seen too much 
of gentlemen of the long robe, until he wii^hcs for 
enni.ilxik; and is »o nervous by factitions life, that 
he thiuk^, the more barbarous man is, the better he 
i& He likes his saddle. You may read theology, 
and gmmoiar, and metaphysics eli^ewhcre. "What- 
ever yo-a get here, shall bmuck of tlie earth and of 
real life, sweet, or smart, or 6tingii.g. lie makes no i 
lie^itutioa to ectertain you with the records of his 
disease; ar.d his journey to lt;dy is quite full of that 
mutter. He took and kept this noi^ition of cmiilibrium. 
Over his name, he drew an enibleniatic pair of scales, j 
and wrote Que •{ahjcf under it As 1 look at his 
effigy onjywitethe titlc>page, 1 seem t«» hear him Fay, 
•You utay play old Pos, if you will; you may rail 
and exaggerate, — I stand here for truth, and will not, 
for all i:.e st^itcs, and churcho*, and revenues, and 
pcrso::al reputations of Europe, overstate the dry 
tact^ m I see it; I will rotlicr mumble and prose 
about wluit I certainly know, — ^my house ond barns; 
my father, my wife, and my tenants; my old lean 
b&:d i^»te; my knives and forks; what moats I oat, 
and whai ilrinks I j>refer ; and a hundred t^traws just 
as ridicu!oi25, — ^tlian I will write, with a fine erow- 
quill, a n::e romance. I like gra}' da^'s, and antunm 
and winter weather. I am gray end autumnal m^*- 
aelf, and tii:::k an undress, and old f-hocs that do not 
pinch my foot, and old friends who do not constrain 
me, and plain topics where I do not need to strain 
myself a:.d pump my bmius, tlie most suitable. Our 
eondi:i«>a as mea is risky and ticklish enough. One 
catmot be sure of himself and his foi-tuno an hour, 
but ho may be whisked off into some pitiable or 
ridiculous plight. Why should I vapor and piny the 
philosopher, i:;stead of ballasting, tlie best I can, this 
dancing b-dloont So, at least, I live within couh 
poss, keep my&cif ready for action, and can slioot the 
gulf, at last, with decency. If there be an}'thing 
farcical in such a life, the Dlome is not mine: let it 
lie at fate's and nature's door." 

The llss:iys» therefore, are an entertaining solilo- 
quy on every random topic that conies into his head ; 
treatii.g everything without ceremony, jet with mas- 
culine soiise. There have been men M-ith deeper in- 
sight; but, one would say, never a man with such 
abundatice of thoughts: ho is never dull, never in- 
aineere, and lias the genius to make the reader care 
lor all that be cares for. 

Th« sincerity and marrow of the man reaches to 
hia tenteneefi^ I know not anywhere tlie book that 
icenia leas written. It is the language of eonversa- 
lion transferred to a book. Cot tlicse wonls, and 
Ihey would bleed; they are vascular and alive 
One has tha sama pleasure in it that we have in lis- 
tening to the necessary apeeeh of men about their 
work, when any nnusnal circumstance gives niomea- 
Urr importance to tlie dialogues For blaeksmitha 
and teoD:sten do not trip Sn thehr speech; It la a 
shower of bullets It is Cimibridga .men who correei 
thcniMlres* and begin again at every half tetitenee, 
and, meteover, will pun, nnd refine too moeh, and 



swerve from the matter to the expression. Mon- 
taigne talks wiih shrewdness, knows the world, and 
books, and himself, and uses the |)o>itive dogiee: 
never shrieks, or protests, or prays: no weakness 
no convuhion, no superlative: docs not wish to 
jump out of his skin, or piny any antics, or unnihilate 
si)ace or time; but is stout and solid: tastes every 
moment of the day; likes i>ain, because it uiakca 
him feel him$elt and realize thii.gs; as we pinch 
oun-clves to know tliat we are awake. He keeps 
the ])lain ; he rarely mounts or sinks; likes to fm 
foliJ ground, and the stones undenicuth. His writ- 
ing has no enthusiasms, no aspiration; contented, 
s«>lf-res^>ectiRg, and keeping the middle of the road. 
There is but one exception, — in his love for Socrates. 
In speaking of him. for ooee his cheek flushes, ond 
his style rises to passion. 

^lontaigne died of a quint^, at the age of sixty, in 
1592* ^Vhcn he came to die, ho causcil the moss to 
be colobi ated in his ehamber. At the age of thirty- 
three, he had boon married. •* But,** he says, " might 
I hnvc had my own will, 1 wwtild not have married 
Wis4lom herself, if she would have had me : but *tis 
not to mucli purpose to evade it, the common custom 
and use of life will have it sa Most of my actions 
arc guided by exoinple, not choice." In the hour of 
death, he gave the same weight to custom. Qut 
»rai» jc t \V hat do I know t 

This book of ^lontoigne tlie world has endorsed, 
by triinslatii.^ it into all tongues, and printing se- 
venty-five editions of it in Europe: anu that too. a 
circulation 8«imewhat chopcii, namely, among cour- 
tiers, soldiers, princes, men of the world, and men of 
wit and geiieroeity. 

. Shall we say timt Montnigne has spoken wisely, 
and given the right and pcnimnont exprcbsion of the 
human mind, on tlie conduct of life t 

GEORGE nEKRT CALTEET 

Was bom at Hdtimorc, in Maryland, in 1808. 
His grandfather, Hcncdict Calvert of Mount Airy, 
IVincc George's eoniity, was a f on of Lord liall:- 
raoro, and an intimate friend of Gcncnd "Wash- 
ington. After the resignation of liis coimni>sion 
at Aiinapolii', Washington pn^cd the fir»t night 
of Ms journey homeward at Mount Airy vf\\\\ the 
tory liencdict Calvert, — ^a circumstance severely 
commented on bv tlio political cneinice of the 
grcnt Patriot.* 1 ho father of Calvert was George 
Calvert of Rivcrdalc, ou estate near Washington, 
now held and (xxnpicd by an eminent agricultii* 
rist, the brother of oar author, Charles Calvert, 
and a favorite resort of Henry Clay, an intimate 
friend of the family. George Calvert, the parent, 
married Kossulio Eugenia 8ticr irArtrelaer of Ant- 
wer)), a lineal de^cendant of Rubens, of a family 
of r.iiik and antiquity. Tlic chateau d*Artrehicr, 
a cnsteDatcd nuinuon of the thirteenth or fuiu> 
teenth centnry, la Ktill in the possession of th« 
family. Calvert^t maternal grandfather cnme to 
America abont the c-loi-e of the hist century, with 
his daoghter. to cfcape the spoliations of the 
French emperor. Kapolconif m is not one of hit 
desoendonra tndta. Few writers have hit thai 
assumption of power with more severiu* than our 
autlwr in numV of his pliibsophical renections. 

The birth or Golvert thus ascends in an honor* 
able Kneago in both the ook»nlal and Enropeoa 



la Opsriw^s ComspondaiiM of WssMnetMi thfft toe 
ts B«ii«dlet cWrii ivlstiTt to a pnilvHcd inarijifs 
la hit tfsiihlsr Md a MOibsr ef VasUNftsa*! flMl^« 
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The literary prodnetioiis of Mr. Oalvert an 
marked by tlicir nioo philos^^phicsl spccobtion, 
tJicir lionao of honor and of bcanty, and their port 
fc!K Ja-tic qualities. There is a cv-rtain ia^t:dl0QS- 
oesi and roerre of the rctirtd thinker in the 
manner, with a fondne^ for tltc aithorisin ; tliuogk 
tlicro i^ notliing of the selli^h i^»iaiioii uf the 
fclH>!ar in the matter. Tlie tliong^tt b onginal, 
strongly oon<-eived« and uttered with iiniiiiesajf 
The tuples are fre<inciiUy of cver3-c'ay life, it be- - 
ing the author*^ iiM>tive to afilct the ]mblic v^ 
i;iro by hii i»rae::cal suggestions fnun tlie laws of 
hcalUif ]>^iW>i>h^^ a!id art. Of tlie^ he is aft 
OIIC3 a Ik>M and (Iclicnto expounder, a sabtk and 
|iliiJoeiophical critie. 



"^^^^^^-^i^^f^e^^^ 



field, lie wa«; c<lucatc<l at Ilnrvrird and at Got- 
tingon, w!icro ho bcc.iinot'.iorouL'liiy imbued wil!i 
Gcniinii litcnituro. On hU n.':i:rn t4) Mar>'l.ind 
he was for s>>veral 3*Ciirs tlio editor of tlio Jiulti- 
more American^ at tliat titne a neutral ]ia|icr. 
Wtiilo t'iUJ cn;::i;:v.Ml he publLslied in 1833 a vo> 
luiiK', IVuatratioiiB of Phreitohufy^ a collvctitin of 
pass-)i;e:i lirotii tho Kdinbiirgli Phi-cnoiitgicd Joor- 
nnl, >viih an ititrodiiciiou giving an analysis! of 
tho FV^etn. It is notiCv':;liIe ns tlio fir»i book 

S!ibli>lK'<l ill America en tl»e sul ji'Ct. Tlie same 
istiiictiu!i iK'loug-s to liid nulirc uf the water cure, . 
which lie .iMiuninccd to hi:s ccrmtrvmen in a let- 
ter from n(»p|»orr, on the Rliinc, August, 1S43, 
wliich was ]inl>lishcd in t!io Baltimore American. 
His Volume from (hs Life of Jltihert Btirclay 
w;t3 piiMUhed at Ba)tini.>rj in 1833; a tnm^ila- 
tion of Schiller'3 Don Carlos, in 1S.0G; Couut 
/a/i'i/#, All original tr.igo«Iy, in 1810; Arnold aud 
Autlrl\ a c1ra:iiatie fragiiicMit; and two canto'iof 
Cdbiro, a |>oeiii in tho Don Jua:i stanza, with a 
bettor c;irnc-itne'«, in tlio name year. In 1845 he 
publi%hc<l a traii>1ation in XvW York of a imrtion 
of tlio Got' he and Sc\iUef Corrtspondtuto ; in 
1810, on his return from a tour abiXKid, a first 
serien of Scenes and TKough'9 f i Burojte, in wliioh 
Ilydnipathy, t!io system of Fourier, and other fa- 
vorite top{<*s were ably discusacd ; followed by a 
•ec'ond in 1852. 

Witli un episode of foreign travel in 1850, tha 
fine spirit of whicii is chronicled in tlia hist men- 
tionea proilnctiun, Mr. Calvert ha^ bei-n Mnco 
1843 a resident of Newport, Rliode L*iland, where, 
on the re vivid of it4 oluirter, he became the fin»t 
mayor of tlie city in 1853. When the fortieth 
anniver^iry of the battle of Lake Erie was cirle- 
brntcd in that city tlie same year, he delivered the 
oration on the ooiHsion — ^ grapliiohlitorieal sketch 
of tlie battle. Ilr. Calvert ha^ alw been a con* 
tribntor to the Kern York Jfori,^ the Korik 
Amerlean^ the N^m YyrA Qimrterfy^finU other 
pablittalom. 



Washii.gio« 

Doth know im> otlicr Untntegc tlian tlie one 

AVe »|ic:ik: and never did an English tengae 

Give vuice unto a larger, wiser miad. 

You'll task year jiidg nent Tainly t(» point eat 

lliro-.^gh all tliis *de$p*rate eoaflict» in his plans 

A flaw, or f ailt in exevntion. He 

la spirit u nneonqacrable, as 

1 1 ^. ias i^erfecL hide by side I fongM 

Wi.a him la that disastrous e:tteq)ris^ 

Where ra?h youiig Bmddock fell; and tiicre I 

marked 
T!ie vet'nii's skill eontend for mastery 
With youthful eoumge iu his woudnyos dcedi^ 
Wc.l might the blouUy Indian warrii 
Amid his nias*:ier« confounded, and 
lli.4 baflled iiHe*s oiai, till thea nnemng. 
Torn fi-o.tt *'Uitit tall yoaiig man,* aail 

awe 
That tlie Greet Spirit hovered over him; 
For he, of a!l our inonnted officer^ 
Alone esine out unscathed from that dread eamage 
To giuird onr shattered army's svift rettcat. 
For years d:d his loajestic form holtl place 
U|)o:i my mind, stampt in tliat perilous Inrnv 
In th' i.nnge of a stro: g armed friend, until 
I met him next, as a rcsi«tU*ss foou 
Twfis at the fig'.tt near Prixieetox la qni^ asafdi. 
Victorious o*er his van, onward we pre^<»eJ ; 
When, iiiorii;g with firm pace, led by tlie Chief 
llinisolf, the eentral f(»rce encountered as. 
One moment paused tli* opposirs bofts— and tkca 
The rattling volley hid tiie de:ita it bore: 
A;iother— and tho sudden elooil, nnrdlled, 
Displayeil, uiidwny between the adverM Hbc^ 
His drawa sword gleaming high, the Chie f as 

though 
That emsli of deadly mosie, sad the boiti 
Of snlphuroits vapor, hal from oat the eartk 
Snmmoaed the Godofwar. Doubly exposed 
He stood aaharmed. like cogles tempeit horiia 
Rushetl to his side his men ; aud had oar sovls 
And anus with twofold strs:igth beea bnieed, we* 

yet 
Ilad net withstood that onset Thus dees ba 
Keep ever with ecesMoa evea stcp^— 
Kow, warily before oar ea^r speed 
Retreating, teroittii-g us with battle's | 
Only to toil as witli a v«n pniauit-* 
Now, wheeling rapidly about oar flaaki^ 
BtirUing onr care with sudden peal of war* 
And fro.itirg ia tlie thieke«t ef the fight 
The eomnion soldiei^s death, sdrriiig the 1 
Of fiiintest hearts to deeds eif bravety 

Sfiir 

Fk-oml 



his grest presence,— and his eveij at^ 
liesdy otisianght as of baekward wiawi^ 
m tlMHightfofjudgiMBi fint UunL 
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▲UnSU AM9 BASTS. 

Alfici-i t«l)s, ihatho betook himself to writing, b«« 
eausc ill his miserable age aiul laud ho had no Kop« 
for action ; and tliat he remained single because he 
would not be a breeder of slaves, lie utter* the 
despair, to passionate tears, which ho felt, when 
young, oi.d deeply moved by the traitd of greatness 
related by Plutarvh, to find himself in times and in 
a country where no great thing could be either said 
or acted. The fcclihgs here implied are the breuth 
of his dramuai In ti)«?m, a clear nervous under- 
standing gives rnpid utterance to wrath, pride, and 
iiiipetuuus passion. Though great within his sphere, 
his nature was nut ample and e«»mplez enough for 
the highest tragedy. In his conii^o^ition there was 
too much of pa:«sion and too little of high emotion. 
Fully to feel and perceive the awful and patlictic 
in human conjunctions, a deep fund of sentiment is 
needed. A condensed tale of passion is not of itself a 
tii'gcdy. To dark feelii g*, vesulves, deeds, emotion 
inu>t gjve breadth, and depth, and relief. Passion fur- 
nishes crimes, but cannot furnish the kind and degree 
of horror which should occompany their commi>fcion. 
To give Tragedy the grand compass and siibiime 
(igiiitlcance wheieuf it is susceptible, it is not enough 
tliat through the storm is visible the majestio figt:re 
of Jubtieo: the blackest clouds must be fringed with 
the light of Uope and Pitv ; while through them 
Religion gives vistas into the Infinite, Kcauty keep- 
ing wntcli to repel what is partial or deformed. In 
Alficri, thcfc grc.it gifts arc not commc.isurnte with 
his power of intellect and passion. Hence, like the 
French elas&ie dramatists, he is obliged to biud his 
personages into too narrow a circle. They have not 
enough of moral libcrtv. 'Ihoy are not swayed 
merely, the^* arc tyrnnuzed over by the passions 
Hence they want elasticity and Cidor. They are 
like hard ergraving^^ 

Alfieri docs not cut deep into character : he gives 
a clean out Hue, but broad flat suifaces without tiuisli 
of |)Arts» It is tliis throbbiiig movement in details, 
whK h im]^arts buo3'ancy and expres»ion. 'NVantii g 
it, Alfieri is mostly hai d. The cllcct of the whole is 
impo^ing, but does not invite or bear close inspec- 
tion. Ilcnce, though he is clear and rapid, aiid tells 
ft stor^' vividly, his tragedies are not life-lik& In 
Alfieri there is vigorous rhetoi-ie, sustained vivacity, 
fer^'ent past-ion ; but no depth of sentiment, no play 
of a fleet rejoicing imagination, r.otliii.g " visionary,* 
and none of tlie *' gulden cadence of |x)etry." liut 
his heart was full of noblenessi He was a proud, 
lofty man, severe, but truth-loving and eeornful of 
littleness. He delighted to depict characters that 
are niaidy and eneigctic. Ho makes them wrathful 
against tyranny, hardy, urgent for fi ecdoni, reclaim- 
ing with'bnming wonls the lost rights of man, pro- 
testing fiercely ngninst oppression. There is in 
Alfieri astern virility that contrasts strorgly with 
Italian efTcminatejicss. An indignant frown sits 
•ver on his brow, as if rebuking the passivity of his 
eountrymen. His verse is swollen with wratlu It 
has tiie elai:gor of a tnuni)et that would sliamo the 
■oft piping of fiiiteiL 

Aoove Alfieri, far above liim and all otlier Italian 
g^eatne•^ solitarT in the earlincss of his rife, ere 
the modern minti had worked itself open, and still 
OS solitary amidst the after splendors of Italy's fruit- 
l^lnsie is Dante. Take away any other great poet or 
artist, and in the brood shining rampart mherewith 

§ cuius has beautified and fortified Italy, there would 
e a mournful ehasni. Take away I&nte, and you 
level the Citadel itself, under whoso shelter tho 
wbolo compact d&eture has grown into strength and 
beauty, 
Thrta hwidrad ytait beibn Ehokaipeara^ hi 1SM» 



was Dante bom. His poeial position seenred to him 
the best schooling. He was taught and eagerly 
learnt nil the crude knowledge of his day. Thumgh 
the precocious susceptibility of the |K>etic tempeia^ 
ment, he was in love ut the age of nine years. Ihis 
love, as will be with such natures, was wioight into 
his heart, exi>andiiig his youi g beii.g with l^utiful 
visions and hopes, and niakii g tui.elul the poetry 
within him. It endured with his life, and spiiitual- 
ized his latest ins]>irations. Soberly he afteiwaids 
niurried another, and was the father of a nt.n:eious 
family. In the stiri ii g drys of the Guelfs oLd Ghi- 
bellines, he became a public leader, ii.udc a cam- 
paign, was for a while one of the chief n:rgistrates 
of Jrlorence, her ambassador abroad more than or.ce, 
and at tlie age of thirty-six closed his pi blie career 
in the common Florentii.o wa}* at that period, 
namely, by exile. Refusii g to be lecalled on con- 
dition of unmaiily eoncvssior.s, he never again caw 
his home. For twenty years he was an impove- 
rished, wandeiirg exile, and in his fifty-sixth 3-car 
breathed his last at Ravcni;a. 

But D::nte*s life is his poem. Therein is the spirit 
of the mi;, hty man incarnated. Ihe life after enithly 
death is his theme. What a mould for the tlu^rghts 
and sympathies of a poet, and what a poet, to fill all 
the chambers of such a mould 1 3Iaii*s whole i:ature 
claims interpretation ; his powers, wants, vices, tis- 
prations, basenessi^, granoeurv. The imagit.ation 
of semi-Christian lt:dy had strained itself to brine 
before the sei.suous niii d of the h^outh an image o? 
the future home of the soul. Ihc Mipeiniui.dane 
thoughts, fears, hopes of his^ time, Dai.te ioi.denf ed 
into one vast picture — a pictuic cut as upon a<'a- 
mant with diamond. To ei.rich Hell, ai d Fu gntory, 
and paradise, he coii ed his own soul. His veiy 
body became transf guicd, puiged of its fic>h, by 
the iiitensity of fiery thought. Gaunt, pale, stem, 
rapt, his ** visionary" eyes glurii g uiulcr his deep 
furrowed b:ow, as he walked tl.c streets of Veicna, 
he heard tlie ]HH>ple whisper, **That is he who has 
been down into Ilell." liown ii>to the <!cpths of his 
fervent natnre he had been, ai.d kej>t l.im»elf lean 
b}' broodii g over his passions, emotions, hopes, and 
traucmutii g the essence of them into everlasting 
Bong. 

Conceive the statncsque grnrd imagiration of 
Michael Ai.gelo ui.ited to the vivid homely particu- 
larity of Defoe, making pictures out of n:ateiia]t 
drawn from a heart whose raptuious fyni]athics 
rarged with Orphean power thicnTgh the whole ga- 
mut of human fcelit.g. fiotu the blackest hate up to 
tlie brightest love, ai d you will ui.dctstai d what is 
meant uy the tenn Ifauteifjuc. In the e|iitaph for 
hiuiself, written by Dante and inscribed on his tomb 
at Ravenna, ho says: — ** I have sur g, while travers- 
ing them, tlie abotle of G<m1, Fhlcgethou and the 
foul pitSb" TVaversirg must be taken lit ei ally. 
Dunte almost believed that he had tiaversrd tlicm, 
and so does his reader too, such is the contiol the 
poet gains over the reader tliiovgh his bumirg in- 
tensity and graphic pictiirefqner.ess. Like the n:aik 
of the fierce Jagged iightnii g upon the black i.ight- 
cloud are some of his touches, as awful, as fearfully 
distinct, but not as momentary. 

In tlie face of tlie contrary Judgiricnt of sneh 
critics as ^^helley and Carlyle, I concur in the ron:mon 
opinion, whieh gives preference to the Jnftruo over 
the PuTMlorio aid JParodUo, Dante*s iich nature 
lnclude«f tlie highest and lowest in hnuaniiy. With 
tlio pure, the ealm, tho fender, the etheieal, his syn* 
pntiiy was as lively as with the tuibnlent, the pot- 
•ioiiato, the grost^ Bni tho hot eontentiona of tho 
time, and especially tlieir efleei upon hintself,— 
through them on outcMl and provJ Bi«itdiiOiit,-« 
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forced the Utt«r upon HW IimH m U* nnavoUabte 
timlliArc All iibuut Mhl witiiin him w«r« ^iWl«» un- 
bilioiiA, wraUit, chagrin*. JeAlof»i€i, nii«en«& lli* 
time* and liu own lUUrevHsi Jarkc.icd hit inood tp 
tli« lurid hue of Hell Moreover, the hap]tiiic«« of 
llcAvcn, the reward* of U»o »pirit, iu c;iii »y real joy •, 
cAn be hut faintly pictured by vUual corpon-al 
iiiiaRt^*, tlio only OIIC4 the esrthly poetpo.«osMML 'Hie 
tnwartt'd iiiiai:i nation h*»es ittcli' io a Yo^ae, das^ 
gliiig. (»oldcn liii^t On the eontrory. the trials and 
•«;u.iic4 of the ftpirit in FurK.itorv and llcll. are by 
ftiich imni»c« miii il>ly. forcibly, definitely »et fortlu 
Tlie »u:icri.ig4 of tlto vi^-kcJ m-hile in the fle^h are 
thereby typtticX Aid thi^ fugt^c^tito me, that one 
b^nt, a* ma iv are, in»oadctccUi.g Allegory in I>ajite. 
ir.:{; Jt r*-g.irJ the whole |»oeio as one gruud Alk*g »ry, 
wiKTi-iu, under the g ii>e of a |uctnie of tlie^ fuiuro 
world, the poet has represented tlic elicvt of 
tlie fi-criMgi io this; the pnngi, for example, o€ the 
niurdcri-r an 1 i^lutlo.iin Hell, beiitgbut a )>ortraitiire, 
poe'i -ally colored, of tlie actual tor ucnts oi earth 
of th<»^ who com nit murder and ^.Intlo.iy. Finally, 
iu this there is «%'idence — audi* itnj (ojclusivet 
_:if tlie superiority of Vie Book of lis I, tltat in 
t^at book o.'cur the two uio^t celebrated iia5sitg^ in 
the jKicrn, — |»n-«Miget, i:i which witli unsi.r^nissed 
felicity of diction a. id Ycrsification, tlic pathetic and 
terrible are rounded by the spirit of jioclry into 
pictures, where siniplicit)*, ex prc^^iJn, bcautv, com- 
bine to jtrodiice effects unrivalled iu t.iis ki:ia in the 
png.M Of literature. I refer of courM to the stories 
of f raueeica and Ugolina 

I>;intc s work is u.itnin>latable. Koi merdy be- 
cause the style, form, oiid rhythm of every great 
poe n, b;>i:ig the incarnation of inspired thought, you 
cannot bul lacerxite the tiiougat i>i di:ieiubo<lyi:ig it; 
but be.*a:i^. itio.*eover, rouuh of the dcaeats of its 
bol}', the words Lainely iu which the spirit made it^ 
S'*lf vi^ibl*. have passed away. To ^et a faithful 
£n^!i<h transcript of the groat Florentine, we should 
need a diction of the fourteenth century, m mlded 
by a more fiery atid iK>teiit genius tli.in Ch nicer, 
hot the thougliu solely, a« in every tnie pie n, aro 
so o(le:i virgin thoiiff.its; the words, too, lu^niy of 
then, are virgin words. Their freshness and unw^om 
vigjr are there alone in Ddat/s Italian. . Of the 
modern intellectual movement, Dante was the ma- 
jestic hsrdtL 111 his poem are tlie mystcrioas tliap 
aows, tlic ff!ow, the frugrance, the vouiig life-proiuts- 
iog splendors of t!ie dawn. The oroad dny has iU 
•tre i^t'i and its blessi.igs; but it can give ouly a 
faint imax3 of tlio glories of its birtlu 

The bitter wo.^s of Ihuite, hard and bitter to tlie 
ihorte.iing of his life, cannot but give a paiig to the 
reader whom his genins has exalted and delighted. 
He was a life>lo:ig sufferer. Earl^ disap|¥>iutel in 
love; not blest, it woull seem, in his marriage; 
foiiSl a% a statesman; misjudg;*d and relentlessly 
pn>s3rib?.l by the Florentines, upn:i whom from the 
pits of llcll his wrath wreaked itself in a damning line, 
ealliug them, *' Gento avara, iavida, e snperba;* a 
homeless wanderer; a depeadant nt courts where, 
tlioagh honored, ha could iiot be yalned ; obliged to 
eonsort there with bnffoone and parasites, he whose 
great heart wa^ fhll of honor, and nobleness, and 
tenderness ; and at last, all his political |ilant and 
hopcn bafHotl, closing his monrnfnl days far, far away 
from home and kin, wasteil,sorrow-Btrieken, broken- 
hearted. Most sharp, mo 4 cruet were his woes. 
Yet to them nerhaps we owe his poem. Ha«l he not 
been discomnted and exiled, who ean lay that the 
mood or the leisure would have been fnund for aneh 
llis vicissitudes and woes were the toll Io 



feed and ri|)en hie eonoeptiona. They steeped him 
ia dark ex|Mri«tteetb luteuaifled hb |ms4oiai^ esrioh- 



ingtheimaginauon that was tadced topcfvl* IM 
ai^ Panp»tory ; while from his own pnius he torued 
with keeuer joy and Uchtenei pen tu the beaiitiidia 
of Heaven, tfut for his sorrows, in his sool would 
not have been kiudle^l so fierce a fircu OuX ofthe 
scctliiiig gloom of his anbliine henrt sliot forth foriced 
lightnings which ttill gWw, a pereanul iUnmioatieii 
—to the eyes of men, a beauty, a marvel, » terror. 
Poor indeed he was in pone; but what wealth had 
ho not ia hU bosom! True, he was a father part^ 
from his children, a proud warm man, eating the 
bread of cold strangers ; but had he not hu genioa 
a:id iu bounding offi'i)ring for company, and would 
not a day of such heavenly labor as Iu* outweigh a 
luonth, aye. a year of cruslied pridel What .thoagh 
by the world he was misused, received from it UttJ^ 
hu own even wrested from hun; was he no* the 
giver, the conscious giver, to the worid of ttehea 
fi aclcss f Not six men, si:iee men were, have been 
blest with aueh a power of givinf^ 

wavvm. 
From amidst the town flights of step led me, on . 
a Sunday morning, up a steep heigut, ftbouttwo 
hundred feet, to the palaee of the Grand I>iri£«. 
Bcgilded and bodamaskcd rooms, empty of paints 
ihgs or sculpture, were all that there was to a^ to 
I soon passed from the palace to the temiee m front 

** A hindscape looks best on SondaT. With the 
repose of man Nature sympathiiea, and in the invard 
stiUnesa, imparted uaco.isciously to every sprit by 
Uie general eahn, outward beauty is more faithfoUj 
imaged. . , .. . 

From the landscape my mmd was toon withdraws, 
to a:i object beucfttli lue; Gleneinar over the terraoa- 
railing almwit into the ehimueys of the hou5es below, 
my eyes fell on a female figure in bUck, pacing 
rounif a small garden inclosed by high walls. From 
the piivilegei siwt where I ttood, the walls wjwe 
no defeikce, at least against masculine vision. 1^ 
garden was tliat of a convent, and the figure walk- 
ing in it was a nun. upon whose privacy 1 was thiM 
involuntarily iutru«H..g. Never once ramng hmt 
eyes from her book, slie walked round and rooad 
the i.elosure in the S:ibbath stilluessL Bat what ta 
her was tliU weekly rest I She U herself •»«»««»■ 
rant sabbath, her esastenee u a continuous stiUoeas. 
She has set henelf apart from her fellows; Aa 
would no moro know their work-day doings; she la 
a voluntary somuambulist, deepinff while awaka; 
she walks on the earth a flcsh-and-blood phantom. 
WImt a fonntain of life and love b there dried up I 
To cease to be a woman I The warm enrrenU thai 
gush from a woman's heart, all turned back npoa 
their s«»urce I What an agony I— And yet, eould raw 
eyes, that follow tlie quiet nun in her eireumscnbcd 
walk, see tlirough her prison into the street behind 
it, tlicre they niight.pCTclMMice at this very mome^ 
full on a sister goii.g freely whither the listeth, mud 
yet, iucloseil within a eircle more cireuminnM 
a thousand fold than any that stones ean bund--4lia 
drclc built by publie reprobation. Not with dorv^ 
east lids doth ahe walk, bnt with a bald stare th^ 
wonM out-look the scorn she awaita. Ko SobMk 
stillness U for her-her life U a eontmuous onpa. 
No cold phantom U she— she has smothered her 
•oullniUfiesK Not arrested and stagnant era tl» 
eurrenta of her woman's heail— infeoted tX 
spring, they fiow foul and AmI Not apaii hm 
iJ)t heivelf from her fellowe-she U thrust oat 
among them. Ear mother knows htf no moro, nor 
her father, nor her brother, nor hor sister. U 
exeharge fbr the Joys of daughter, wtfe, moOi^ 
wonwCahohaoahMMMdlust OMtOodl ^"^^ 
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A tnuredy she ia. To b«r agnny all tlmt tlie poor 
nnu liai Kulivretl is beatitude. — 1-ollow now, in }*«iur 
thouglit, the two buck tu their childhood, tlicir 
•wcvt cbirjiirg i'.inoceiice. Two dewy buds are 
thcr, exhalii.g from their folded hearts a richer 
peri'ur.ie with each iiiaturing iiiuiitli, — two bcniuiiig 
cherubs that have left their wings behind tliein, 
tiivicr to bless and to be ble«t, and with {xiwcr to 
rej'Iunic theniseivcs fruin the jtiya and bciuiitics of 
an ourthly life. In a few short years what a dis- 
tortion 1 The o:io is a withei*ed,' fruitless, branch- 
less s:cm; the otlicr, an unscxcd niuni^ter, whose 
to::c!i is lH>i^onou^ Can such things be, and men 
still suiile and make merry I To many of its niein- 
ber^, (ocicly is a Saturn tlint eats his children — a 
fiend, that scourges men out of their humanity, and 
tben mocks at their fall. 

A cun, like a suicide, is a reproach to Christianity 
— « harlot is a judgiueat ou civilization. 

BOXAPAin. 

Bonaparte was behind his age; he was a man of 
the |>a>t. The value of tlie great modern ii.stru- 
mcnts aud the modern heart ai.d growth he did not 
difccrn. lie we:tt groping in the medioival times 
to find the lustreless scepti c uf Charlcninguc, and he 
law not the paramount ]K>tcncy there low is iu that 
oC Faust. lie was n great cannoneer, not o great 
builder. Iu the cc:itre of Enro^M?, f:o:n nniiilst the 
mofft advanced, scientific nation ou earth, after nine- 
tcoa ce;.turies of CIiiistia:iity, not to perceive that 
K-jtd iu the form <if tyi>e is fnr more puissant than in 
the foitu of bullets; i.ot to feel that for the head of 
the French nation to desire an im|>cri:d erowii was 
as ccmaidy as it was di^loyol, tlmt a rivalry of 
ro'.ton Aufitria and bai baric Russia was n despicable 
Ta::ity; not to have yet learned how much stronger 
ido:i<(*a:c than bh*ws, principles than edicts — to be 
bli^id to all tills w;is to want vision, insight, wis«loni. 
Boi«:iparte was not the original gciiius he has been 
Tsa-;ted ; he was a vulg ir copyist, and Alexander 
of Maection and Freilcritk of Ptuf^Ma were his 
cso-lcls. Force was his means, despotism his aim; 
war was his oecn])ation, pomp his reloxatioii. F'«r 
him the w<irld was divided into two— his will, and 
tbotS4^ who onp<ised it. llo acknowledged no duty, 
be nfpectt-d no i-ight, he iloutc>1 nt ii.trgrity, fie 
d«spi>vtli truth. Ue had no belief i:i man, uo tnist 
in Go^l. In his wants he was igntible. in his nicth<»ds 
ignorant. Ue was pos.<<essed by the lubt of i?oIated, 
irres|HMisible, boundless, heaitless power, and ha 
believed that he could found it with the sword and 
bix!«l it with lies; ond so, ere he began to grow old, 
vhat he had founded had already toppled, and what 
be had bound was loosed. He tell, and as if history 
vouM register his disgrace with a more instructive 
cmpliosis, he fell twice; and exhausted France, bo- 
lesguere 1 by a mil* ion of armed foes, hod to accept 
tb€^ rettorca imbecile Bom boua. 



Mousaa Ava ascnsk 

Aitb« Thtdtre J-'ramaiB,! siiw Molicra nnd Ita- 
cbd. It is no dis|)aragement of Mt>licre to call him 
a trancated 8hak<$8^>eare. Tli* uataralness, vigor, 
eommou sense, practical insight and acenio life of 
(bakeware he has; without bhake8|ioare*a purple 
glow, bia reach of imogination and mighty intelieo- 
toal grasp, which' latter supreme qnalities snoot li^lii 
dovB into the former subordinate ones, and tliua nn* 
part to 81)akes|icar«*a eomie and lowest pcrKmogoaa 
poetie aoul, which niisea and reflnea them, tlie want 
vberrof ill MolicTe makes hia low character! border 
.•c Caiv« aiid hla lilgheat prosaSe. 

lUcfael la wondtn^L Bhe U oa the flag* an m- 



bodicd radiance. Iter body seema inwardly illnmi- 
iiated. Conceive a Greek statue endued with speech 
and mobility, for the pur|X)se of giving ntt^erunce to 
a profound soul stirred to its dei>ths, and you have 
uii image of the magic union in her |>ersonatioiis of 
fervor and gra«.«e; Till I heard her, I never fully 
valued the might of elocution. She goes right to 
the heart by uint of intonation ; just os, with his 
B!in ever steady, the fencer deals or parries death by 
the mere motion of his wrist rhroses, words, sylla- 
bles, glow plastic, swell or contract, come i>u>ing 
with life, OS they issue from her lipsw Her head ia 
supcib; oval, full, large, compact, ))owerfnL She 
caunot be said to have beauty of face or iigure; yet 
the most beautiful woman weie powerless to divert 
from her the evi-s of the spectator. Her sftii itnol 
l>caiity is there more bcwitchii g than can be tlio 
coqtoreal. ^Vheu iu the HnraccM she utters the 
curse, it is as though the wl.o'.e electricity of a tem- 
\\QsX played throi:<rh her arteries. It is not Corncille a 
Camilf*", or Racine's Jlcrutirmr^ solely that yon be- 
hold, it is a dazzling iucari.ation of a human aouL 

6UMKEC LIXCOLK FAIUFIELa 
ScMXER Lincoln, the fion of Dr. Al<nor Fairfield, 
n pliVMciaii of Warwick, Ma.'sncliu>c'tt», w:uj b^.rn 
in that t«»wn on tlio twentv-fifth of June, 1803. 
In 180C his father, who liud prcviimsly removed 
to Atlieiis, a vlll:.;^c on tlio Iliul>on, dii.il, having 
a widow nnd two chiMivn in liuinllu circnni* 
stances. The family ix-tirctl to the homo <»f tlio 
niother*8 father, a farm house in Wo-tcm Mnssa- 
chnMJtts, where Fairfield remained until liistweli'lh 
ycor. Alicr alwelveinoiith pusseil nt school ho 
entered Brown University. IK-re he studied so 
unremittingly, that, nfler *ii few months, he was 
attacked by u scvcro tit of «ckncs-«. On his re- 
covery he endeavored to ikc out hi.-* snpjioit by 
te: clung, but fail'nsc in this wais forced to Icive 
college I nd Sv'ck a living as a tutor at the south. 
IIo p:isHd two years in this o<-cupnti('>n, r.ud in 
])repunition for the ministry, but in eon->e(iuenco 
of the death of his friend and iu>trnetor, the Kev. 
Mr. Cnmston of Savaiiimh, ho changed his plan 
of life and rctunie<l to the north. He had dnriiig 
this period published "two uaniphlets of rhyineH,** 
which, OS we ore infonnecl in his biogra|>Iiy by 
his widow " he over af^er shrunk from reading, 
wcro probably of indiUereut merit. 

Ho rctnmed to the north with the dctermin*- 
tioii to pnr^ao a literary life, and in ]>ecenibei^ 
1625, 6.Tled for Ijoiidon. He carrie<1 letters of 
iiitriMluciion to the cond actors of |)eno(lictdis and 
obtained engagements as a writer. HIh iMiem, 
Tht Citut of the Plains a de84ription of the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, appeared in 
the Oriental Herald, edited by J. 6. Buckingham, 
the traveller and lecturer. He wan received in 
Franco by La Fayette, aud wrote hla Ptrf fa 
Chaine and WettitnuMter Abbey^ at VernailkM. 
He uloo wrote letters deRcrijiUvo of hit tour to 
tlio New York Literary* Gazette, edited by Jauioi 
G. Brooks. He retnnied homo in July, 1 880, and 
•ixm after pttbli»hod a volimio of iMiomis <?nutled 
The Skttn of Saint Ciara^ a tah «/ Portugal^ 
which waa followed in 1880 by Maddott^ th§ 
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Spirit fif Detiniction^ and 0(her P^ems^ another 

vo! Jinc of |iuclr}". 

Til J iicM event in hii life was hi* marria^ to 
yViii Ja.itf Fnucc. Ilo re.iuivcil with hU wile to 
Ktiultw-ilituwii, with the intoiitioii of foniiiti; a 
chi^-ic.U kclio »1, but lioforo Uie honeriuoon was 
over t!ic h!icritt' Icv'uhI on their tuniituiv ami thejr 
were .-v-'t ml rill. Tliey af»er wnnU rc-^ided at lUnr 
ton, ll;ir)icr*4 Ferry, niid I'liila le1|>iii.i, tho IiU'v- 
1>:iimI ^aiiiiii^ a {frecinoU'i s!ili>i^tehcc by writiug 
for tiio prey's ^'^^ U'Co:iiin^ Mjiiivwlmt mMirud by 
w.uil of wuiv-<. Ill lvi5 ho rcpudU-hetl ia a 
T«ilii:iu Th6 Citiet <^f the Plain, witli a few iiii:^ 
Colli u' »:i!i |ii.'r»<. A fe\v imMit!iH after, by t!io 
iiilt U'li -e<if lii!» Piiil.-i Icljliia frieiitU, hj was placed 
at l!io I»c;id of NowUiw.i Ac:i'lc:ny, alniut thirty 
iiiilei fr.i.'i) tli:it city. 'Hn >iliiati>>ii i>lo:iscd him, 
and lii-i ntfrr* Weill «m wiiii itiiwontod Mircniry 
uniil Olio Ju\v atu-riufin a fivorilo painl, whiio 
biitliiii^ wii!i Iiiiii ill tltj river, W;t» uiiiortunately 
drowiud. Thj ovcit cau-e I a tc)iiiH>rary disir- 
ran;:r.ii.'iit of the diiLiv.-:! of the sc!it>.»I, and threw 
Ruc'i a ;{!o.i:ii over tlu iiiiiii of t!io luiclicr tlLit 
he iii^i>:j I u|><i:i l^aviii^ hi^ Mtuuitm A'ld rc'.iiov- 
big 1 1 New York. J5y tiio cxjriioni of hii wife, 
in |»jr«<>;i:illy Mi'.icitiu;? £iub^*nptiiiiiA, tho iiK'ans 
wore secure!, |>ntici;>ally in lio.^tuii, i^hithcr tlio 
pair ro.vji'ted in 1S2J, for tlio pu il:catioti of a 
new pKMi, Th^ Ljsi Xijht of PomjkH^ wliich 
ap;»eir.-d *»:i ih/ir return to New York in 18;i*2. 
ll W.14 iii:ii:UaiiU'd by Mr. Fairlicld tliat ha hud 
an;iei;»atjtl in tlii^ p »c:ii tlio leadin.:; luiitorial of 
liiilvver'rf njvel, beirin;; :i bimilar title, iKiblished 
in Lruliin in IS^ik lli.4 noxt e:iterpri»o was a 
niuuilily perio:lic2il. Ili^ wifu was n^iin his can- 
va'<s.*r, and tho Nvirth Anu*rti*an M i*;nziiio was 
PtrutoJ ia Piii1.ideli»!iia in 18:)3. llj cjuttniicd 
to o lit it for Hvo years when, tha cnteriu'isc prov- 
ing nn;)ro.hic:ivo, lie di^iKt^ed of tho projicrty to 
Ur. Janij<) 0. Hrook^ of U.dtiinure. 

The p.HJt n »w bee im J c.Mii;>ljU*ly disheartened, 
fell intJ irre:^iilariiies, niid with a family of live 
chiUrjii wasoiWn straileiiod in hi< Hiuinoe^ Ilia 
ho>iltli ra;>idly tailed, atil in tho fall of 1843 ho 
left Piiiladelp!iia witli his iiii>t!iiT for New Or- 
leans. Uo arrived in tho foUowin*; spring, and 
was clicered by nijctiug with his old Irieiul Mr. 
G.H)r/o D. Prentice. He died >iK}o\\ alter, on the 
6tli of March, 1641. 

His wife had for 80!iie time previon*>1y been 
engagid in obtsuning auliscriptiMnrf for a complete 
edition of his pJo:iis. The first of two oontem- 
pL'ite 1 vo1amj<s hnt tha only one published, ap- 
peardd in 1841. In 1816 Mrs. FairlielJ is^ned a 
•ni.dl volume c »ntiiining a life of her husband, 
ivo'.n h.*r jien, and a few of hii D;iems.* 

Mr. Fairrield po^tse^sed an aruetit iioetical tom- 
peraMidnt, with u i&y of the qualities oi>tnin(Hily 
assigned to tlio man !if genius. Ho idways main- 
tained a certain heat .tf vuthnKiasm, but the Haine 
burnt too rutiidly for geiinine ins|»iration. Ho 
was fre.juintly o Minn jn*place and turgid. His 
linagiiiation was active but undisciplinedi and letl 
bini to und.*rtakd eoiiipreheitsive and |iowerAil 
themes which required greater Judgment tlmn he 



tfoM. alrpAilv ilVttii. w« may add tha tf l*i«> M CnnftUntltmiiW, 
gurfi<«(Aii. a. O^ IKM: Urn vt MvlniNMeM. PiirtUiid, 1S«4; 
{lln^ A l>ranMltoHkvt«li, villi otiMrTaatnN IUIAhkwv. IKift; 
Tk« Uvlff arilM WvrM m4 Umm P«iiiwi, PIUIiid«:pkK lUft 



had to bestow. He 
pliJmients luid porticitlarly excelled a? aa in- 
struct4ir in his favorite liii|toricdl and bcUe«-ktp 
ti«s deportments. 

fsaa LA ouam. 
Beautiful eitr of t!ie dead 1 thou stand*st 
Ever Miuid the olooni of «:mny skies 
A:id blu«h uf Oilors, and the stars of hoavea 
LAMik, with a mill and lioly eluqueuee, 
L'|M>a tlice, realm of uleD<*e I liiamoud dew 
And vcrual miu and sunlight and sweet airs 
For ever vi«it tbt>e; and morn aad evo 
Pawn firU mid li.tger ]o:;gc^ o:i thy tombs 
Crowned vith Uicir wreaths of love and readeriof 

baek 
FroDi their wrought columns all tho glorious I 
Titat herald mora or bjtlto in treuibli.:g light 
Tlio ealiu sad holy bruw of thalowy eve. 
Kiupire of jiallid uuide^l Uioiigli thou art noor 
TJie uoi:»y troiiic a.id thro:iged iatereoune 
Of man, yet stilliieis ^le.'iis, witli drbO[Mt;g eyei 
Arid nictfitiiti%'e bruw, for ever ruuad 
Thy bHght a:id ftuiiny bunlers ; a:id the trees^ 
That slta low thy (air luoaumeats ore greea 
Lilts \ko\iQ that watches o'er t!io dea I, or lore 
Ti:at erow;)S their luc iioriei; snd lo:iely birds 
Lift up their siaiple so-iga amid the Umg!u» 
A lid wilh a g3.)tio voice, wail o*er tlio liMt^ 
Tiie gif.ed ai 1 the beautiful, as they 
Wcro partc.l spirits hoveri g o'er deo^l forms 
Till judg neat »iim.uo:is eartu to its accouat 

Hero 'lis a bli?s to wa:idcr when tho donds 
Paint Uic pale a£ure, s«*at;«rt.:g o'er Ujo sce..s 
Sunlight a«id sha low, mi..g!ed 3*01 dittioct* 
And tiie broad olive leaves. like hnniaa sigh% 
Answer tlie whi:s{>cri..g xephj- r, and soft ba«ls ^ 
Unfold their liea.is to the sweet WvSt wiud's )aa^ 
And Nature dwells i.i solitude, like oil 
Who sleep i:i sile.tco here, their names and deeds 
Living ia sorrow s verd:i..t memory. 
Let me forsake the eold a. id eribJii. g world 
Aiid hold co:umu;*ioa with tlie deai ! then though^ 
Tho silent a gel la guoge hcavea doth hear. 
Pervades the c .ivc/.^ o£ thi:.g:> and gives 
To earth the deathloas hue^ 01 happier climes 

AH, w!io repose nn Ireaming here, were laid 
In their last reit with manv \i; avers atid teax% 
Tlie humblest its the protufos^ was btwaileJ, 
Tliongh few were near to give tlio barial nompi 
Lone watchiiigs have bcea here, and siglis have rises 
Oft o'er the grave of love, aad many hearts 
Gone fortli to meet tae wo.-ld*s smile dssolste. 

Tlie saiat, with sertp and staff, and •callopshsO 
And erucifix, hath closed his wanderings here; 
Hie subtle sclioolmau, we'gai..g tliistlMowa 
In tlie great balaaes of the n..iverse, 
Sleeps ill tlio oblivioa w.iieh his folios saroed; 
The sage, tA» whoai the fa:-th, tlie sea a:id skj 
Ueveoled their Kiercd i«.ret^ in tlie dnstt 
Unknown unto himscif, lies told a id sttU; 
The d:irk eyes and the v%h\ lijis of lo\'«^ 
Tlist badcei i 1 iiasiiio iV bliixo till madness cam^ 
Havs monMercd ia the diu^kKOfSof tliogt^uiid; 
II10 lover, and the soMier, a:id tlie bnnC— 
His brigtitnosst aid tho bsauty. a:id tae |u4>1e 
Havs v;init!ie 1— and the g ave's gre^t bsiut is itiDI 

Alas! that seulptnred pyramid outllvei 
The name it slmul I pen^timtct alas I 
Tliat obelisk a.id temple should but uioek 
With efngtes tSe form tliat breatlies no nor^ 
Tlie eyprasf, the aeaela, a id tlie yew 
Mown with a deep low sig!i o*ef baried.pow«r 
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And monl J«r«d lorcliness and ■oaring; mind. 

Yet \k'hU|>er, ** Faitli suniiouuU tlie sturm of death I* 

Beautiful city of the dead I to «1eep 
Amiil thy fLa<2owed solitudes, tliy flowers, 
Hiy greoDuercs and thy beauty, where the Toiee, 
Alone hcanl. \k-bi«[>cris lore—oud greentrood ehoirs 
Bing 'mid il»e *tirrii.g leaves — were very bliss 
Unto the weary heart niid wasted min^j. 
Broken iu llic worM's warfare, yet still doomed 
To bear o brow a:.dauiitcdl Oh, it were 
A tmuquil ax.d n holy ilwellii]g-]ilace 
To those w1h> deeply love but love in Tain, 
To disapiHri:.tcd Lt>p<M aixl baffled aims 
And iH'rst-c'itvni youtlu How sweet the sleep 
Of such a> d.-x-u:!! not — wake uot — fuel not hero 
Bencuth the starlitiht f^kiei and flowery earth, 
'Mid the grcea solitudes of Perc La Cliaisol 

BOBECT M. BIBI\ 
The aiitlu^r of seveml successful plays and novels, 
was bom at Newcastle, Delaware,! n lb03. He 
was educated in Philadelphia, whero he became a 
pliysiciau. His literary career coinmenced in 
1828 by the pallication, in tho Philadelphia 
Monthly Mr.^mizine, of three tales entitled 7%d lee 
Inland, Thf :<j'irU of the lieeds^ and The Phantom 
Fiai/ern, and a |*«H:in, &ture Last Day, IIU 
tragedy of The Gladiator was soon alter pro- 
duced by Dlwin Forre:«t, who enacted tho princi- 
pal charactvr. The play still keeps posscf^sion of 
the stage as a favorite among Ids personations. 
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i^rfotfxt was followed by Oralloma^ a tragedy 
whose fcene is laid in Fern at the time of its oon* 
quest by the SjKUiianls. It was well received on 
its first presentation, bnt has riuce been kiid 
•side. 

The Brolxr <f Bogota^ the nio^t finished of tlio 
anthor^s dramatic cuiopo>itions, was next prodnccd, 
like iu twti pKdeccssons by Mr. Forresti bot has 
not obtained the permanent iiopnlarity of ^ 
Gladiator.'^ 



• Mr. i:n^ to his DraoHlle AntMis ^ Ameiteii, meatlom 
Mhvr di M^^ie|M«daciliia U Dr. Ut^ 



In 1834 Dr. Bird published CWorar, or the 
Knight of the Couquent^ a Jiowauce */ Jlenea^ 
in which he has pi-e^ented a glowing andcurufullj 
prepared historical picture. 

The Infidel^ or the Fall of Mexico^ a second 
liistoric;d novel on the same piciuresi]Qe {K^riod, 
and introducing several of tho personages of the 
previous t*de, appeared in 1835. 

In 1836 t^heppard Lce^ a novel, was pnbli>licd 
anon\'nioii:>ly, but has been general!}' attributed to 
the author of Calavar. It i:; a fanciful story of n 
farmer who, discontented with his |)ositi<»n of 
moderate wc::lth and indei)endence, falls into n 
swoon, and in that state unc^^er^^oes a scries of 
transmigration « into tho IkmIics of several penonSi 
wlioj^ circums ances in life he has heretofore 
deemed happier tlian his own. He finally returns 
with a thankful and contented heart to hispri>tine 
condition. 

In 1837 tho anthor^s most snccessAd worlc, 
Nich of the Woode or the Jibheuaiuoaay^ apj cared. 
The scene of this siiirited romance is laid iu Ken-> 
tucky soon after the close of the Revolutionary 
war. The chiiractcrs are till the strongly indi- 
vidunl!zfd men nf pioneer life, and the Indians are 
portrayed from tho ]M)int of view of tlio selllcr as 
vindictive and merciless savages, unrelievc«l by 
any atmosohere of ]K)ctry or sentiment, and 
ore probably more true to life than tho^e of 
Cooi)er. 

In 1838 Dr. Bird pnhli.^hed Pe'er Pilgrim^ crm 
RamhUr^e Recollect ious^ a collection of magazine 
pajx'rs, including an account of the ^aiiaiHith 
Cave, of whic!i ho was one of the early e.xplorerSi 
and tho first to describe with any degree of 
minntencss. 

This work was followed in 1830 by The Air 
Tenturee of Itohin Day. a novel cv romantic 
adventure, in which tho hero, ca>t an unknown 
orphan on the shore of Bameg;it| and brought 
up among the rude wreckers of tho beach, works 
his way through man^ interesting and finr|iri9- 
ing adventnres, in which marine risks and the 
Florida war contribute an exciting quota, to a fair 
degree of rei)oso and prosperity. The inlere^t of 
an involved plot in tliis, as in Dr. Bird^s ether 
fictions, is maintained with much hkill, tliouidi 
with some sacrifice of the probabilities firoui the 
outset to the close. 

After the publication of tins work Dr. Bird 
devoted himself for several years dmost ezdn- 
si vely to the cultivation of a farm. He returned to 
Fliiladelphia to edit the Nortli American Gazetteu 
of which he became one of the proprietors itnd 
died in that city of a brain fever in January, 1854^ 

Dr. Bird's fictions uossess great animation in 
the progress and development of the stivy. The 
ounversational portions show the practi««d hand 
of the dramatist The incidents oi the stoiy an 
also managed with a view to stage effect ; and n 

Eroof of these dramatic qualities has been afibrded 
1 tlie success which has attende<1 an adaptation 
of Nick of tlie Woods for the theatrei in wex^ 
partoftheooontiy. 



There's a hill by the Sehuylkill, the river efheatl^ 
Aud a heech'tree tliat grows on its slds^ 



la a nook that is lovely when eanahlae 
Aad twilight creeps vrer the tidei 
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now ftYMt* at thai mom«Dt» to steal thrtyu^ tii« 
grove. 

In t)ie Bhi<1e of tlint bc«eli io recliM, 
AjiU di-euiii uf tlie iiaailc j who gar« it her loveb 

All J left it thui li«lk*w«J iu luina. 
llcr«*s iho rock that she sat on, the spray tlut she 
hcia, 

AVhen she bent round its grey tmnk with me; 
And ^luilc ], a* with M»f^, tiitiiJ eye*, »hc boiiclJ 

Tlie iiu:i)c 1 hii.l curvi'd on the tree;— > 
So carveJ tiiut tin* k*tte.-4 MiouiJ UtAi to the wcst» 

A« wc!l tiieir de:ir niat^ic b^^cxue. 
So titat wlic I the tlitn »u.i»hii«e was staking to rest 

Tiie Uiit ray should lull oa her uaiue. 

TIte «iii{rin{;-thn]'^h in«» infton that beei*h-tree atmorc* 

Tlie vri.iil^ t:iruiig!t the la'irel-bu-h hh^*%, 
A:)«l :tfur co:n(rs the fO'jiid of the watoriuou'a bora, 

Au4 the hu.u of the walvr-fuU ni«^'i. 
No ec!ioe« there wake bill arc iDa;;io.-tl, each. 

Like a-ordi. o i la}* siiitit they fisil ; 
TIk' V $i|»oalc of the h«ntr!* vhen we caaie to the bcccU, 

Aad li:»tc.ieJ tog.aher to alL 

And oh, when the B!i«*dowt creep ont frorntbe wood, 

\\"iu»H the brci'ze ttir* no uiore on t!ie s;»ray. 
And t!i« fiaabw*a:ii of autumn tliat |»lays oa t.jo flooxl, 

li melting, e.ich moment, away i 
Ilonr dear, at that laonieat, to steal througa tlie 
grove. 

In ths shade of that bce.-h to rc^a.c. 
An I div lui of t'le roaid.M m!io gave it her lav4^ . 

And left it tlitu lialtowcd ia iiiiuc. 

A BKsrrs— raox incx or tas voom. 
Wit*! thcs3 wo -di, havi .g fi.-^l CTvni .cJ his owa 
and Uulan I's anui, to sec t!int all we.e i.i pni^ier 
battle co.idition. and Cien dire.-teJ Utile Pe.cr to 
e'M:o ICC i.i a b:i^X wherein little Peter straightway 
bcil<i\vcd hi niv'.f. Bloody Nutlian, with nu a!a;rity 
of inulio.i an 1 ard*»r uf loo!: t'.ial iudicaU* 1 auythi..g 
rather thu.i di>tnito In the murderous work i.i hand, 
IcJ tlic way alo.ig t!ic ri tg.\ u.itil he hai reac!ici 
tiic )>la .'C wlicro i:.di|>;>e 1 down to the valley, covered 
with t!ic b.i^hei througa which he e^i^^i to 
advn:K'0 til a de^urahlo |H>iitio.i Q.iilL»cove.-e U 

l>ut a bstter anxi.iary crcn thaa the bn-hes was 
to»:i di-icovcrcd b/ t!i3 twj frienJi. A dciC|> gnlly, 
wash.* 1 in t!ic si Ic of t'lc hill b/ the rai.i^ was here 
fou:il riinni.:g obli^iely from its to2> t«» tlie bo.tom 
affordi.g a covc.*c I way, by which, oa they saw at a 
gla ice, they conU aMiiruach wi:hiu twc.ity or thirty 
yardi of the foj u.itirely uiisec.t ; a .d, to add to its 
a Iva itngci, it wai the be 1 of a little water-coarse, 
whose luurroors, as it lca|)cd f;o a rock to rock, 
assure i them they eould as certoialj approach ua- 
heardk 

" Truly,* muttered Nntbiin, with a grim ehnekK 
as he looked, first at tlie frienilly ravine, and then at 
the savages below, ** tne Pailistine rascals is in our 
hands, a.id we will smite them hip atid thigh !* 

With this i:»piring assurance he crept iato tha 
ravine ; and Rola id following, they were tooa in 
possession of a post coiumandiiig, not only the spot 
occttp'.e I by the enemy, but the whole Taiiey. 

Peeping through the fringe of shrubs that rote, a 
rerdaiit parapet, oa the Imnk of the gully, they 
looked down Qpoa the savage party, now lees than 
forty paces from the motzlet of tlietr gune, and 
wholly utmwara d tlia late preparing for themu 
Tha seene of dircrsion and tonuent was over : tlia 
prisoner, a niaa of powerful frama but aaualid ap- 
pearanea, whose 1iat;-HS thing of shreds and patebct» 
—adorned the sliora pata of oaeof the Indmtis, while 
hit eoat, aqoally mstj and tattered, hnug from tha 
iboalderec3raiaeand,hy boqadmdaftre^bmeo 



nigh that tber eoald nark tbe laboriesB beavtrgs of 
his chaiL Two of tlie I;«diaus eat near him on tha . 
grus, keepiog watch, their Ikitclicts in their haad% 
their gnus resting within reach against the trauk of 
a tree overt!irowa by eome hurricane of lormer year^ 
and iiow inoilderir.g away. A third was e. gaged 
with his toiiia'iawk, lop|ii;g away the few dry 
bouglu tliat remai.ieJ o;i the trunk. Squatting at 
the fire, which the third was thus laboring to re- 
plenish with fuel, weie the two remaining savogs ; 
« lio, lioldiiig f iieir riilcA ia tlicir ha ids, divide I thair 
attention bciwixl a sliaalder <«f reuisoti nesting oa a 
stick la the ^c, and t!ie enptive, whom they socmad 
to regard as deitiucd to be sooner or later disjjoecd 
of i:i a similar manner. 

Tlie po4:ion of the partica preeludctl Uic hope 
Nathan had venturci to entertai a of getting t!ieni la 
a cluster, aa«l so doi .g dmible executioa with cadi 
b'lllct; but t!ie dtsapiioitttuicnt neither chillCvl his 
ardor nor embarras«vd his pl.ina. Uis scheme of at- 
tack had been fra-uod to e.ubrace all contittgcacias ; 
and he wasted no farther time i.i deliberation. A 
few wiiis|»ercd words eonrcycd his last iaistructtona 
to tlie soldier ; who^ reflecU.4; that he was fighting 
ia the cause of hnmafiity, remembering his owa 
heavy wrongs, aid marking the fiery eagenicas that 
flu lied from Nathan** viaige, banislied frtan his mind 
whntever di^ucliuatioo be niiglit have fdt at begin- 
ning tlie fray in a mo la so aeemiugly trea'.*hero«ia 
and ig.;ob!eL He Uid bis axe on the brink of tha 
g-.illy at his side, tog^-ther with his ibntgi. g cap ; and 
tlie.i, t!imsli..g his rifle through the bush^ took ain 
at one of tlie savages at the fire, Nathan directing bin 
p: ece ag li:^ the otiicr. Botli of them presented tha 
fairest marks, m they sat wholly nnc«>:Mciotts of their 
da.i^er. e..joyi..g iu insagiziatioa tlie tortm^es yet to 
be LtflActeJ 01 the priaoner. But a noise in tha 
g illy,^-thc tailing of a stone loo^tened by the soldiei^ 
loot, or a kmder tuan usual jihtsh of water— euddealy 
ronsed then from their dreams : they started up^ 
aad tnrnci their e^es towards tlie hilL — **■ Now, 
friend.** whiiijicred Nalhaj; — ^*^if tliee misses thaa 
loses tliee maidea and thee life iuto the baigain.— Is 
thee ready T 

" Kcji ly,- was tha renly. 
** Kight, then, t!troi^a the dog's brain,— fire T 
Tlie cnash of tlie )*ie.:es, and the foil of tha two 
Tieti.iio, both mailed by a fiital aim, and both 
pierce I tlirough the brain, were the first aunounca- 
uient of peril to their compa:iions; who, springing 
up, with yells of fear and ai4onishment, and soatelft- 
iitg at their arms, looked wildly around them for tha 
unseen foe: Tlie prisoner also, astounded out of bin 
des|>air, raided his bead from tlia grass, and glared 
aronn«l. The wreaths of niioke euriing over tha 
bushes on the hiU-sida^ betrayed tlia lurking-plaaa 
of tlie assailants, aad earages aad prisoner tominc 
together, they all beheld at once Uie spectacle of 
two human baads^ — or, to speak more correctly, twa 
human eaua^ for tlie heads were far below tliem,— 
rising in the soMike, and peeriag over the bushes^ ae 
if to mark tha result of the Toiler. Loud, fui 100^ 
and exulting were the eereams of the Indiaas^ m 
with the spee.l of thought, aeduceJ by a stratairaa 
oftea practise 1 aiaong tha wild heroes of the boracr* 
tliey raised and diseharf^ their pieces agaiuol tha 
imaginary foes ei» ineautionsly exposed to their Taa* 
ffeanceL Tha caps fell, aad with Uicm the rifles that 
had been employad to raise them; aad the raiea af 
Nathaa thwidered thiwiigh the glaa, ae ha graspaA 
his tomahawk aad aprang fmm tha diteh^— ** K«w« 
friend t op with tliaa aza, and do thaa doty T 

With tbesa wafds^ tha two aesaiUinta al aaa» 
leaped into Tiaw, aad with aboM bwrah. Mid bolder 
haait%raihtd tovaidt the firt^ whtra li^ tha wadJi 
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charged rifles of their first Ticlixni^ The sarngcs 
yelle I also in reply, uud two of Ihcin bdutulcd for> 
vanl to dbputc the prize. The tliird, sloggcrcil 
iut«i niomciitary ii.nction by the tuddi'itnc^s ai.d 
air.Azemoi.t of the attack, riislic«l fi>r\vaid but a etc'i>; 
biit a wlioop of cMilintiou xcna on liis li))», ns lie 
rat^d t!ic rifle whi':h he had not vet tlischai god, full 
against the brc:ist of blooJy Kiithaiu Dut his 
triuiuph vns sill irtdi veil; so fatal as it mu.^t have 
proviMl to the life «»f Katlian, it w:is n verted b}' an 
unexpected inci«lo;.t The prisoner, ueiir Avhom ho 
stuoif, puttii g all his vi2j:or iiito one treiueiiduus 
effort, bui-*t liis bonds, ami, with a yell te-. tl'tu^a 
louder and fienvr than had yet been uttereil.nd'ied 
himself to the eonibutauts. With a Virions m* of 
ene<Mncgeme*.t to his los^.nei-:', — " Uurmh for Ken- 
tucky! — give it to 'em g«iod!'* he threw hiui»elfiipon 
the i'avi:j;c\ boat the gun from his luii.ds, n:ul gru<p- 
ing liiniin hi:» brawny arn:s, hurlo«l him to theeartn, 
where, lolli: g over and over i:i mortal stri:{rg'e, 
^rowli- g ai.d whoopii g, ai.d rendi; g one ni.ou.er 
like wild boasts, the two, sti'l locked in furious em- 
brnee, suddei.ly tnirbled down the ba:.ks <f the 
brook, the:e high and stoop, and were immediately' 
lost to sight. 

Before this catastrophe oocuttc^., lbs other Indians 
and the a«i^ilaiits mot nt the frrc; anil cn^h sii.glii g 
out Lis opponent, and thinking i.o more of the liflos, 
they met us lueu wlio>c oiily bi:siuo9« was to kid or 
to <lie, AVilh his nxe fl«»nri»hod over his head, 
Nathan n1^hed og.iin^t the tallest ai.d foroirost 
enemy, who, as he advaricod, swur.g his tomaiinwk, 
in the not of throwi. g it. Ihoir weapons patted 
fixiia their hai.ds nt the Fame mome:.t,a:.d with iiei- 
haps et|nai acvuiai-y of niiii; but meetu e with a 
erash in the air, they fell together to the earth, 
doii.g no liaim to eitlier. The liu'.inn stooped to re- 
eover his wcaix>n ; but it wns too late: the hand of 
Kathan wns a'.ioady upon his f-houlder: a sii.gle ef- 
fort of his vaststroi gth sufllocdto strotoh thesavige 
at li:t feet, and holding him dowu with ki.ee tn.d 
hand, Nathan s:!atcheJ up the i.enroft Kxe. "If the 
life of thee tribe wns in ti:ee bo¥om,"he iricil with a 
lookof n:.releiitii gfnry,of hatie<l deepond i::enncc- 
able, *' thee should die*! he dog*s death, as thee does !** 
And with a blow fuiiously struck, and thiicc ro- 

Emtetl, he despatched the stnigglii.g savage as he 
y. 

He rose, brandishing the b!oo4ly hatchet, and 
looked for his comna: ion. lie foui'd him U|)on the 
etiith, Iving upon uie breast of his antagonist, whom 
it had boon his good fortui.o to overmaster. Both 
had thrown their hnt<>hets, and both without efl'ect, 
Roland beeauf e skill was wantii g, and the Shawnee 
becan<e, in tho act of throwing, he had stumbled 
over the bcwly of one of his eomraile^ so as to dis- 
ortler his aim, and even to depi ive him of his footir.g. 
Before he could recover himself, Roland imitated 
Natliaii's example, and threw hinif elf upon the un- 
lueky I udian-— a youth, as it appeared, whose strength, 
perhaps at no uioment equal to his own, had l^en 
reduced by recent wounds,— and found that ho had 
him eiitiieiy at his mercy. Tliit cirenmstanee, and 
the knowledge that tlie other Indiana were iiow 
overpowered, softened tho toMier*a wntth ; and whea 
Kathnn, rushing lo assist him, erictl aloud to him 
to inov« a»i(1e, that ho might ' knock tho ar int- 
•ia knave's brains out,' Rolai.d replied by becking 
Kathan to snare his life. ** 1 have disaimed hmi," 
ho erio«1,— ** ho resists no more— don't kill him." 

** To tho last man of hU tribe T ci led Nathan with 
unexampled ferocity ; and, without another word, 
drove tho hatchet into tlio wret4*h's brain. 

Tho victort now leaping to thoir foet, looked roimd 
hf tho fifth tavogo and Um fNriMMr; and difMtod 



by a horrible din under tho bank of tho stream, 
which was re^uudii g with cui>es, groans, heavy 
blows, and the plashing of water, ran to the spot^ 
where the la&t incident of battle was revealed to 
them in a fpeetacle as novel cs it was shockitg. Tho 
Indian lay on his back sun'ooatii g in mire and water; 
while astride his bodv sat the lute prii^ouer, covered 
fill) head to foot with mud and gore, furiously ply- 
v. g i.is fi>ts, for he had no other w capons, about the 
luad and fatcof his foe, his blows falling Iikeslei1ge> 
hummers or balteiing-ranis, with sucli £t length and 
fury that it si'oincd iinposi-iblc ony one of tlioni could 
fail to cru>h the skull to atoms; ond all the while 
garniihit g them with a runnii g accompaniinent of 
oaths and mu>odiotioi;s little Icsb emphatic and over> 
wliolming. ** You switches gentlemen, do you, yoa 
e\flunctiticd, penlitioned ra^^cal? Ar*n*t you got it, 
Vou niggur-ii.-law to oKl b'att::iif 3*ou 'tarnul half- 
imp, you? iryai's for j-ou, you i!og, and thar*s for 
you, yi»u dog's drg 1 IFyar's the way 1 pay you in 
u sinall-chai.gc of iKig(lo!ogois ]'* 

Ai.d tiius he cried, until Roland and Nathan seis- 
iig him by the shoulders, diagged liim by uiain 
foioc fiom the Indian, whom, as was found when 
tlicy cr4mc to examine tl.e bo*ly nfteiwaid^, he had 
actually pommelled to death, the t-kull h:i\ ii g been 
beatc:i in tA with bhiOgeoni». — ^"llie victor rpiang 
ujton his feet, and i oared his tiininph aloud: — 
"ArVtl liokM him liai:dome! — Hurrah for Ken- 
tucky and old Salt— Cc»ck-a-dood]e-do«iJ" 

A..d with that, tun.ii g to his deliverers, ho dis^ 
played to their o^to^i1^hed eye*, th(»i:gh i'i^tiguredby 
blood and miic, the nevei'-to-bc-foi gotten fiaturesof 
the captain of hox&c-lhicvcs, Roaring Ralph btack- 
pole 

WILLIAM BINGHAM TAPPAN, 
The author of severnl. vohiiiKS of pleasing oocf.- 
8toii.nl pociii^, vasLorn in Beverly, Ala»^Fa('hu>ett% 
October 2t), \Vd\, lie piibH>hed n volume of 
iK)cms in riiiJadolphia in 1819, a iHirtion of which 
lie included ill a largir c«)llccti(in in 1822. An* 
4)ther followetl in 1834, and nn u(!ditioiial vohiine, 
The I\eu.tt vf TTiUiatn B, Tajfpan^ iio^ omtain^ 
ed ill a forii.cr xidviie^m 1^S6. A coniplcto 
colkction was funned in 1848, in four volutneff, 
eiilitlcd, Poeti-y of the JJeait ; ^^atrtd auA Mi»- 
ceVaueotte P<hu.m; PifCiiy of Lj9 ; Tlie Suuday 
£ch**tff^ and other PtteihK 

The e productit;ns t:ro all brief, and on topics 
suggested in many in-tanccs by the ck'rc;d pro- 
fusion of tlieir tinthor. One of the Icngc.si is on 
the Sunday Schrol, and omong^t the most spirited, 
A Saitphicfor I'hanlngiting. AVe cite the open- 
ing itunzas— 

"When tho old Fathers of New Erglnnd sought to 
Honor tho Heavens with subsUuco ai^d witli fini 

fiuita. 
They, with theur blessings^all uneountcd— snuimod 

up 

Their undeservingi. 

They praised Jehovah for tho wheat sheaToo 

gathered : 
For com and cattle, ard tho thrifty orehorda; 
Llessiugs of bu»kct| storehouse, h«>mostcad, hamlet; 

Of land and wator. 

They proised Jehovah for tho Defrth of Riehct 
Opened and lavished to a world c»f penury : 
lUnos— whoio red oro» unpriced, uiibought, is f oured 

VoIbi uacxhavattdi 
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They mnAt confM^n of tiieir open erron; 
UoTie^tly t4>ld God uf their weret follies; 
Afrcili iUeir acrvice m tnio Ttti*«aU idcUgcd blro^ 

And then wtrre merry. 

Strong wa« their parpoM; Mature mado them 

nobles ; 
Rcli^io.i iimdo them king*, t«i reign fur ever! 
Ilymas of ThaJiktgiving were their han|>y lAce^ 

liouniiug in uiusia 

Tlic author is a re«4>1at6 Advocate of total a1)s>ti- 
ficiii-o, iiikI opjioncnt of slavey. Th? uicturesquo 
incidciitii of the iiii<Monary career, tiie hazards 
of a s:iil(>r*s life a>horti ns well ah nHoat, the Joys 
and sorrows ot the fireside, and the inspiriting 
tlieincH of Cliri^tian faith, iiro also frefiuciitly and 
viiriou^'ly dwelt \i\>otu The verse* are uuilormly 
•mouili, uiuicjl, aud iu excellent taste. 

mi eux»AT tcuooL.^ 
•• Take* care of the Cliil'lren P — there's many 

To Mivcr at a nli.'^iun so small ; 
Tlia 'k God, ill cai-lh's famine, for nny 

Cheap crumbs of his mercy thnt full I 
For tne cryiii'^-out witie dt>»olatioii8» 

In Zion a t.ible is spread ;— 
Coining up arc tha hungry by nstions; 

But where shall the Children be fvdt 
T IS nobie — snhliinity's in it. 

When Chanty maketh her proof. 
And " Jipe^oh," '* resolution," and ** minute^* 

Stirs arches of Exctcr-roof ; 
By p>ld, and a vord, arc at pleasnre 

I'he Cros4 and the Li<in unfurled. 
To tiike of Idolotry measure. 

Ana vanquish for Jesus the world. 

To contest, so brilliant and plcisant, 

Let princes and era|>eroi-s lead ;-— 
Be lift-gnnrda of iioblcmei: p:-c*cnt^ 

And prelates and bnroucts bleed; 
We ask not, wc wish not to battle 

With them; but our dis<-ipliued band 
Mnr^hal otiwards an<1 where the shots rattla 

Behold us ! the Infantry stand t 

In the plebeian snburbs of G]os*ter, 

More glory and royalty meet 
Round him, who was eager to foster 

The children that troubled Uie street; — 
Aye, nobler, sublimer, and better 

Her office and honors, we see. 
Who, i>aticntly, letter by letter. 

Here teaches the chila et tlio Icnefli 

"Takes care of the Children!"— where growing 
In August are vintnge and eom. 
Who goscs a'ld thinks of the sowing 
Of sweet little Apnl with scorn f 
** Small tiling** may be Jeerci by the scoffer. 
Yet drops tliat in buttercups sleep. 
Make showers ; — and whnt would he offer 
But sand, as a wall for the dccpf 
•• Takes care of the Ciiildren T— nor wasted 
Is cnre on the weakest of thcf e ; 
The Gulturer :iic product has tosteil. 
And found it the palate to please^ 
There are sheaves pushing higher and faster. 
And Ago has more brouebes and roots,— 

• • A y«nn« O^rman phlUnthrAptar, In seeking to esmr out 
afcTorit« pUii nf b«*ni>Tol<>nes towards the rt^lr.* rsee, sp|»lt«4 
tAtbs Ainsriosn aiin<lnv Bcliool ITnloa for holm bseanA It Is 
JH^ ^l«iy. tjMt Uk^ oars ef Um OIiIUimi.* «-7W«nlM. 



But dearer are none to the Ifaslcr 
Tliaii Chiklfaood, iu blossoms aod fruits I 

Our life is no ** dream* — we began it 

In tears, and on lime's mirrow brink. 
Till farewells we ware to this planet, 

We mtist wake up and labor and think,-^ 
And effort eoneeutnOe, not scatter. 

On objects all worthy of as ; — 
Where and how, we perceive is no matter. 

Only blessing fix deep for the curae. 

Yet, as choice in tlie Tineyard*s permitted* 

Where labor is never in vain. 
And |Hitieiice and prayer, nnremitted. 

At last yield the harvest of grain — 
In a worM where the brambles oft sting a% 

T is well to choose nleas:mte9t bowers;— 
** Taking core of tlie Chfldren" will brine ua 

Tlie nearest to Ueaven aud Flowers! 

JOHN K. MITCmXlH 
A piTTSiciAN of Philadelphia, and a contribntor 
of profc>si(>iia1 litcmturo to tlio Auiericin Me<lic9l 
and Pliy^icnl Journal, is also the antlior of a vo- 
lume, Ifulochiotiy a Tale of the Far ITett, and ether 
Po£iM«, published by Carey and Hart in 1839. 

Dr. Mitchell was born nt Shcpardstown, Mr- 
ginia, iu 1703. Ilin family was from Sootland; 
and on the death of his father, ho was ^nt to bo 
cduciitcd in Ayr and at Edinboi^. Retnniing 
to America, ho studied medicine with Dr. Chap- 
man at Philidclphla. In 1811, lie wai chosen 
professor of the Practice of Medicine in the Phila- 
delphia Jefferson Medical College. 

In .ndditiou to the writings allnded to. Dr. 
Mitchell puMishcfl in 1821, a poem entitled iSX 
Ilelenn^ hy a Yankee, 

Inthcisioii^ his l(»nge«t production, is a didaciio 
poem, *^ intendc«l," Kays his friend, the late Joseph 
O. Neni, in a biojn^iphical notice in Graham's Ma- 
gazine,* ^to convey a moral of the mo:>i nsefnl 
'character, by proving — 

That Indecision marks its path with lean; 
Hi at wantof ca.idor darkens future Tears; 
That perfect truth is virtue's safest mend. 
And tiiat to shun the wrong is better than to meadL 

And the poet has carried ont the idea in a ftmr 
of romantic incident, somewhat unequal and 
hasty at times, in its oon^ctruction, but« on tha 
whole, marked with power, and calculated de^y 
to interest the reader.** 

Tlie following spirited lyric was writtm ia 
1820. 

tnx aaiuiAXT voa* wnr. 
Let Araby boost of her soft spicy gale. 
And Persia her breeze from Uie rose-scented vale; 
Let orange-trees scatter in wildnen tlicir balm. 
Where sweet summer islands lie fragrant and ealm^ 
Give me the cold blast of mv country again. 
Careering o*er snow-coverea monntam and plain* 
And eommg, though scentless, yet pore, to my hreas^ 
Witli vigor ond health from tlie cloudless Kor^ Wcsl» 

I languish where suns in tlie tropie sky glow. 
And gem-studded waters on golden saum flow. 
Where shrubs, blossom-laden, bright birds andawaal 

trees 
With odors and mnsle enenmbar the hrasaa; 



• Aocnst, IMB^ wKert wfll bs awna sa 
Vttehelt's nwUlMl 
Fiaaklla iBMttnts. 



lbs ftmnasatnameialliiaarDi; 
aad sovaial L>a taf is fciflwe Hia 
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I lan^isK to catch but A breathin^^ iif thee. 
To hcnr thy wild vintei^notc«, brilliant and free. 
To feci thy cool touch on rjy henrt-fttrinsj opprest* 
And gather a tone from the bracing Kor West 

Mists melt at thy coming, clouds flee from thy wrath, i 
Tlie manrh and its vsi^mrs are scaled on thy path, ' 
For^potlcM and pure as tlie 8i;ow-covercd ^orth. 
Their cold icy cradle, thy tempests come fortlu 
The blue robe is borrowed from clearest of skies, 
Tliy s.'titda)s were made where tlic driven siicw lies. 
And st:ir9, seldom seen in thi:» low world, arc blest 
To shiiio iu Uiy coronet — briUiaot Ivor* West 

For ever, for ever, be thine, pnrest wind. 

The lakes and the strcama of luy country to bind ; 

And oh I thongh afar I am fated to roam. 

Still kindle the heartlis and tlie hcaru of my home I 

While blows from the polar skies holy and pure 

Thy trumpet of freedom, the land shall endure. 

As snow iu thy pathway, a::d stars on thy crest; 

Unsullied and beautiful — glorious Nor^ West 

m HEW AS9 tOE OU» SOKO. 

A new song should be sweetly san|^ 

It goes but to the ear ; 
A new song should be sweetly snog; 

For it touches no one near: 
But an old song may be roughly aung; 

The ear forgets its art. 
As comes upon the mdc^t tongue, 

llio tribute to the heart 
A new song should be sweetly sung, 

For memory gilds it not ; 
It brings not back tlie strains thot rung 

Through childhood** sunnx' cot 
But an old sorg may be roughly sung. 

It tells of days of glee. 
When the boy to his mother eliing. 

Or danced on his father** knee. 

On tented fieUls 'tis welcome still; 

Tis sweet in the stcrmy sea. 
In forest wild, on mcky jiill. 

And away on the nruirie lea:— 
But dearer far the old aoi:^. 

When friends we lore are nigh. 
And well known voices, clear and strong. 

Unite in the ehoms cry 

Of the old song, the old sorg, 

Tlie sonff of the days of gtee, 
When the boy to his wotlicr clnng. 

Or danced on hia flnthet*a kneel 
Oh, tlie old song — the old song I 

Ihe song of tlie days of glee. 
The new s«ir.g may l>e better sang; 

But the good old song for laei 

BICHABD PESN SMITH 
^AS bom in Philadclphin, nnd was edncated 
as a lawyer. His father, William Moore Smith, 
who trunsmittcd a taste for literature to his son, 
Is ipokcn of OS a poetical writer of rermta- 
tion. Tho first Uppcanuioe of Richard Pcnn 
Smith ns on author was in tho contribution of a 
series of Essays entitled ^The Plagiary** to tho 
Union. He was for fiv^ yeans ^^ 1823, tho 
proprietor and editor of the Aurora, In which ho 
•nc-oeeded Duano. lie tlion rctnmcd to his pro> 
fesrion of tho hiw, still pursuing his literary tastea. 
In 1881 he published a novel of the American 
RoTolntlon, TJU FornaHm. He Is alsotlie author 
of two volnmcs of short stories, The Acfrwi »f 
Padua ajwl aOntfr ToUk Ho was n froqueiit wn* 



tcr of poetical pieces for the newspapers; but 
chieilT known as a ready writer of dramatic pieces 
for Uie 8tiif;e. Ilia tragedy of Ckii'UM Jlarittt^ 
written for Edwn Forrest, was brought out by the 
latter on the »tage. He wrote nuniorons other 
successful plays, hoine of the titles of which are, 
Quife Correct^ The Eighth ofjauvary^ The Sen* 
tineh^ W'iUiam Petm, the Water Witch^ Is tche a 
Brigand f d'c. Rees, in his Dramatic Authors, enu- 
merates thcire, and tells an anecdote illustrating 
ills equanimity while turning ott' these ha^ty pro- 
ductions Tor ready nioney. Leaving tho theatre 
one night at the cIohs of the pcrtbrmance of a 
piece of hi^ comDosing, he met an old (chooU^llow 
who, ignorant of his friend^s share in it, i-nluted 
him. '^ Well, ihU is really tlic motit insufferable 
trash that I liavo witncs-ed for Fome time." 
" True," replied Smith, " hut as they give me a 
benefit to-morrow night as the author, I hope to 
have the ])lcasuro of seeing you here again." 

Ho died at his residence on the Schuylkill, 
August 12, 1854. He had ceased to write for 
some years before his death, having suffered from 
a dropsical atfcction.* 

MUa LOUISA J. UALL. 

LonsA Jane, the daughter of Dr. James Park, of 
Newbun'i»ort, was bom in that place, February 7, 
1802. licr father, in 1811, opened asc-hool for 
young ladies in Boston, at which the daughter 
received a thonnigh education. She connnenced 
writing at an enrly age, and a few of her poems 
appeared anonymously in the ncw.^paiMjrs when 
she was about twenty. 

In 1825, the first half of her dramatic poem 
of Miriam was read at a literary party in Bos- 
ton ; the author, unknown ns Hicn to the compa- 
ny, was present, and so much encouraged by 
the commcndaii(»ns the work received, tl at she 
comidcted it KX)n after. It was not published 
until 1837. 

In 1831, Fhe removed with lier father to "Wor- 
cester, where she was afilictetl for four or five years 
with almost total blindness. Her dej rivation was 
partially relieved by her father's kindness, who 
read to her for hours daily from his well titocked 
library, and assi>tcd her in the prcp-aration of 
two proso compositions, which fhe a1ter>vard8 
published, Joanva of Naples^ a tale, and a life of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the learned friei>d of Dr. 
Johnson. 

In 1840, Miss Park vros nmrried to the Rer. 
Edward B. Hall, a Unitarian dergyman of Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island. 

Tho scene of Miriam la laid In Rome, In the 
earl V ages of tho Chri>tian church. Tlic characters 
of the piece are few, and the action confined en- 
tirely to the antagonism between the dominant 
Idolatry and tlie yet persecuted F^th. 

Miriam, a young Christian maiden, is sum- 
moned by her fhther and brother to attend the 
burial rites of one of their persecuted sect Her 
refhsal excites their surprise, but they depart on 
their errand. Paulus, the son of PIko. ^ a noble Ro» 
man, a perMcutor of the Christians,** entert. Un» 
able to change his faitli,she has remained behind for 
a farewell interview. While they are together, her 
brother Euphas rctuma, reproaches her for whal 

» Btili PissmUs Alhotssf iHwriifc 
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Im ctccm^ bor liniiKNidiiy, And Mngt intelligciiM 
th.it the ai^4unbly had been surpri^^ed, an:l lier 
father, with otlicr^ led to prison to be AHHleiiin- 
cd to «Ie.ith. Euplias snutmon* other ChristmiiSi 
who MintHind P:uilu<«; and dct»arte to pn>po<«e to 
Pih(N who U devotedly attnclied to his only mhi, 
an c\c'i:mgo of pris4iiicr*. The next »sccne intro- 
diic.-H the iiicmleHs lt4im<ui nder, Eupbas is in 
de^p:iir, when Miriam enters, ilcr re>orabI:ince 
to hirr decjAscd nio iter powerfullv atll*ctH Piso, 
who, vtMrna^jo, a soUlier in Syria, had w«>cd tlie 
latter \v! ten u maiden, and now di -covers the rival 
who iKTame her husband within his power. 
Findin;; he can save his son*s life only bv the re- 
IcaMs of all the c:\ptives, he pronuM» that tliey 
shall return at tlie n;ii)oiiited Uiiie, tlia break of 
the following day. To thi-s and its first locality, 
the scene c]uin|^<. Tlic brother and Mstcr return 
with tlic promise, and are siMtn followed by tho 
nuK-kcry of it* fiillil niiiiu The Christian captives 
are iiiirixltiCwMl, bearin;; witli tliem tlie aged Thra- 
scno, M III died dval upon a bier, having been 
straiiL'k'd in pri'K)n by order of his old rival. Mi- 
riam >inks under thit accQinulated misery. She 
rallies a moment as her lover proclaims that hence- 
forth his {tan and lot are with tho^e about him, 
and craves a^ a sincere ctmvcrt, the rite of ba]>- 
tisni ; but while tho funeral dii*go rises around the 
body o( her latlier, her gentle spirit pa»;>es from 
earth. 
AVe quote the concluding scene of the drama : — 

CJkriMtiaHi entfr, and the ffroup optntnif^ dUplmys iki 
Lodj of Tkriuno en a hitr, 

Paulut. {Sprinffinff forward.) Oh foul and bloody 
deed! — and wretched soul 
Tliat knows too well whoso treachery hath dene this! 

^H aifrd CkriftioH. Thus saith the man of blood, 
** My word is kept 
I send you him 1 promised. Have ye kept 
Your faith with me f If so, Uiere is naught more 
Betwc?n as three. Bury your deal, — and fly!" 

Firti Ckrittian. A niffian's strangling baud hath 
grasped this tlirout! 
And on the pnrplo lip eouvulsioa still 
Lingers with awfnl tale of violeneCL 
Oh, fearful woi the strife m»m which aroie 
Our b; oilier 8 spirit to its peaeeful home! 
• Let grief, let wrmth, let each unquiet th>uglii 
Be still, and roand the just man's dust aseaid 
Tiic voiee cipny^T, 

FauluM. Not yet! oh I not guiU yetl 

Hear me» ye pale and horror-ttrieken throng! 
Hear me, thou sobbing boy! My Miriam, turn— 
Tltni back thy lace from the dim world of death, 
And hear thv lover's voice I— What seest thoa 
In the blue ncav'us with fixed and eager gazet 

Ifiriain, Angels are ^thering in the eastern sky— 
The wind is playing 'mid their glitterinff plnme^-> 
Tho suubeams danee upoa their golden Iwrps— 
Welcome is on their fair aod glorious browsl 
Hath not a holy spirit passed from earth, 
Whom ye come fortli to meet, serapliio format 
Oh, fodo not, fade not vet !— or take roe too, 
For earth grows dark Dcneath my dnizled eye! 

Paulut, Miriam! in mercy spread not yei thy 
wings! 
Bpum me not from the gate that opes for thee! 

MirimuL In whieh worid do I stand! A Tolee 
there wm 
Of prayer and woa. 2%almiHthavanwgOBMrthl 
flay 00. ^ 



PmmlwM. Christians! I nrasi indeed si^oa 
Or ray fnU heart will break!— No heathen vtt 
Oa whom ye gaxe with low'ring, angry eyes. 
My lather's blood— hb name, his faith, his go 
I here abjure ; and only ask your p»ycf% 
The purifying water on my brow. 
And words of hoiM to soothe my penitence 
Ere I atone my ssthcr's crimes with Uood. 

[SUenee, 
And will none speokt Am I indeed east olf— 
Rejected ntUrly t Will no one teach 
The siiiuer how to frame the Christian's prayer. 
Help me to know the Christiau's God anght^ 
Wadi from my brow the deep-red stains of gniltff 
Mmt I tlien me in igooraiiee aad sinf 

ifirioiN. O earth! be not so bosy with my aooll 
Patdusl wliat wonldcstthottt 

Pamlui, The rite that binds 

Kew converts to year peaceful frith. 

Miriam. Gool brethren. 

Hear ye his prayer ! Search ye the p^iteit. 
Bear him forth with you in your pilgrimage^ 
And whea hu soul in earnest hath dmok la 
The spint of Chrl*t'a law, seal him for Ilearen— 
Aod now— would that my chains were broke! Hal^ 

freed 
My spirit struggles 'neath the dust that lies 
So heavy oa her wtngi! — Paulus, we part 
But oh, how different is the parting hoar 
From that whieh cruslied my hopeless qiirit eMtl 
Joy— joy and triumph now^— 

PauluM. ' Oh, name not Joy. 

Miriam. Why not f If but one ray of light Boas 
Heaven 
Hath reached thy soul, I may Indeed rreieel 
Ev'n tlius. III coming days, from martynr. blood 
Shall earnest smuts arise to do God's woik. 
And thus with slow, sure, silent step shall IVnth 
Tread the dark earth, and seatter Light abroad. 
Till Peace and Righteousness nwake, and lead 
Trininpfaaat, in tlie bright and joyous blaao^ 
Their happy myri;ids up to yonder skies! 
EuphoM, Sister! with saeh a calm and aoaaj 
brow 
Stand'st then beside onr murdered ialhei\ bicrf 
Miriam, Euplms thy hand I— Aye, daqi thjbro^ 
theirs bim I! 
Ye fiiir and young aposUesl go ye forth— 
Go side by side beneath the son and storm» 
A dying sister^s blessing on yonr toils! 
When ye have nonred tlie oil of Christian peaea 
Oa passions rude and wild— when jrebave won 
I>aiic, sullen seals from wrath aad sin to God^ 
Whene'er ye kneel to bear anon your prayefa 
Repentant stnneia ap to yonder heaTea» 



"Mid (Uends— 'mid raging foes— 4n Joy— In grief- 
Deem not ye pray alone,— man never doth I 
A sister spirit, linjf ring near, diall fill 
The sileat air aronnd you with her prayen^ 
Waiting till ye too lay yr iir fettera down. 
And eome to year reward !— Go limrieis foitli; 
For glorious truth wars with yoa, aad shall reigs. 

ISenmffihaUmr. 
My fiaher ! steepest then f — ^Aye, a sound slee|K 
Dreams Aom been thete— oh, horrid dreoaal- ' 

now, 
The silver beard heayes not npon thy breMt^ 
The hand I press is deadly, deadly eold. 
And then wilt dream, wilt never Mdrcr, morcw 
Why gase I on this eUy 1 It wm not T ~ 
Not thb I reverenead and Wred I 

Raise ye the dirge ; and though I hide my flMa 
la my dead fothaeb rdbe^ thiak not I wMp^ 
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I would not have the sight of thoee I Ioto 
Too well,— ev'n nt this solemn hour, too well,— 
Disturb uiy soul's commuuion with the blest 1 
Ify brother, — sob not so I 



. Shed not the wild and hopeless tear 
Upon our porte^l brotlier's bier ; 
With heart subdued and steadfast eye. 
Oh, raise each thought to yoiider sky ! 

Aching brow and throbbing breast 
In the silent ^rave shall rest ; 
But the clinging dust in vain 
Weaves around the soul its chain. 

Spirit, quit this Innd of te^rs. 
Hear the song of roUi. g .-^Jiorcs ; 
Sliall our wild and seliirii prayers 
Coll thee bock to mortal cares? 

Sainted spirit I fare thee well ! ' 
More than mort-il tongue can tell 
Is the joy that even now 
Crowns our blessed mortyr^s browt 

JBvphoM, Paulus, arise I 
We must away. Thy fother^s wroth 

Paului, Oh, peace I 

My Miriam, — gpetk to nsl— she doth not stir I 

EiqfhoM, Methought I saw her ringlets move t 

IWtt ChrUHan, Alasl 

Twas bat the breeze that lifted thoee dark locks! 
Th^ never will wave more 

Biq>ha$, It cannot be ! 

Let me but look upon her fiiee I — Oh, God I 
Death sits in tiiat glased eye I 

Ftnt C^mfum. Aye, while we eurg 

Her fiither's dirge— acmes the young and Cur 
I saw death's shudder pas9»^ Nay, turn not i^nle. 
Borne on the solemn strain, her spirit soared 

Most peeoefuUy on high. 

Chastened ye ore 
And b* 'nd by sorrow to your holy tost 
Arise, — and m your youthful memories 
Treasure the end of innocence. — ^Awoy, 
Beneath fiir other skies, weep— if ye con- 
Hie gain of those ye loved. 

Euphaa, Uft tins fair dust«- 

My brother! speechless, tearless grief for her 
Who Hsteneth for thy pray'rs ? 

PtttUua. My mind is dark. 

The fiiith which she bequeathed must lighten it 
Come forth, and I will fcam. — Oh, Miri.ini I 
Can thy bright fiiith e'er comfort grief like mine? 

HABiA J. Mcintosh. 
MsBB MolKToen, the author of a series of fictions, 
characterized by tlieir tratlifiilness and happy 
ttvle, is the descendant of a Scottish family, 
which ca:ne among the first settlers to Georgia. 
ller ancestors in Scotland were distinguished by 
the handling of the swonl raUier than the ])cn, 
tliongh an uncle of her grandtiithcr, Brigadier- 
General William Mcintosh, who led the Ilighhmd 
troops in tlie rising of 1715, during c fifteen years' 
imprisonment in the Castle of Edinburgh, where 
he died, wrote a treatise on " Inclosing, Fallow- 
ing, and Piantinff in Scotland." With fortunes 
greatly diminished by the adherence of his family 
to the Stujirts, her great-gi-andfather, Oapt. John 
More Mcintosh, with one hnndred adherents, 
■ailed from Inverness, in 1786, for tlie colony of 
Georgia, and hmding on tlie banks of the Alnta- 
maha, named the place at which they settled New 



Inverness, now Darien, in tlie county which still 
retains the name of Mcintosh. This John More 
Mcintosh was the same who originated uiul was the 
first ftigner of the protect made by the colonists to 
the Board of Trustees in Enghind, ngainst the in- 
troduction of African skives into Geoi^a. Of his 
sons and grandsons, seven bore conuuissions in 
the American Army of the Revolution. Of 
these, M(y(»r Lachhin Mcintosh was tlie father 
of our autnor. He combined the dissimilar pro- 
fessions Oa tlie law and of anns. Ilis standing as 
a lawyer was hi^h in his native Ktate, and after 
the war of the Revolution, nolitical honors were 
often tlini>t upon him, and liis pen was often 
employed in delonceof the mf?»-nres of his pnrty. 
He was admired for his socitil qualities, and his 
warm heart and conversational talents are still 
remembered. He was married to an accom- 
plished lady, wno unire<l gi-eat energy of character 
to purely feminine traits. Major Mcintosh re- 
sided after the Revoluti*m in the village of Sun- 
buty, forty miles south of Savannah, on the sea- 
coast of Georgia, where our author was bom. In a 
reminiscence of this q)ot the thus records her 
impressions of its scenery. " Sunbury was beau- 
tifuUy situated about five miles from the ocean, 
on a bold frith or arm of tlie sea, stretdiing up 
between St. Catherine's Island on tlie one side 
and the main land on the other, forming, appa- 
rent! v, the horns of a crescent, at the base of 
which the town stood. It was a beautiful spot, 
carpeted with the short-leaved Bermuda grass, 
and shaded with oak, cedar, locust, and a flower- 
ing tree, the Pride of India. It was then tlie 
summer resort of all the neighboring gentry, who 
went thither for the sea air. Within the last 
twenty years it has lost its character for health, 
and is now a desolate ruin; yet the hearts of 
those who grow up in its shades still cling to the 
memory of its loveliness; a recollection which 





exists as a bond of union between them, which 
no distance can wholly sever. Its sod, still green 
and beautiful as ever, u occasionally visited by a 
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